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PREFACE TO* THE THIRD EDITION 

In preparing this edition (which has been seriously 
delayed owing to pressure of other work) it has been my 
aim, while preserving the general character of the book, to 
give due place to the various recent contributions to 
financial theory and to the latest developments of fiscal 

* policy in the leading countries of the woijd. 

Thus, the discissions on the classification of public 

* expenditure, the theory of minimum sacrifice as the 
principle for distribution of the public burdens, the con- 
troversies as to the division of taxation between countries 
with 0 common revenue system, as well as those on the 
true principles of local taxation, have been noticed. So 
have the latest theories on the ever-recurring question of 
incidence. But though we must gladly recognise the 
increased interest that the revival of economic inquiry has 
attracted to the more abstract side of financial theory, it is 
yet essential to remember that the new matter is small in 
proportion to the body of pre-existing doctrine There 
has been no fundamental change, but only that expansion 
which is characteristic of all scientific study. Hence the 
space allotted to the topics mentioned above has been 
rigidly restricted and their relation to the general system 
made as obvious as possible. 
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The movements of financial policy have been similarly 
treated. The new French inheritance taxes, the reform of 
i direct^ taxation in Austria, the temporary duties in^hc 
United States for the purposes of the Spanish war, as well 
as the improvements which the same event has« pro- 
duced in Spanish finance, all these have found their 
natural place in the descriptive and historical notices of 
the several taxes. The most remarkable, and to English 
readers the most serious, of these practical tlcvelopments has 
been the alteration in the direction of English financial 
policy brought about b)* the occasion of the South African 
war, but really due to a deejxT c%usc, viz. the desire to 
secure what is tiescrilx'd as a broader basis for taxation. 
Under the influence of this idea, urged by an influential 
section of public opinion and obtainitig additional suj>port 
from the protectionist party, the customs tariff h<is been 
first extended in the form of a revenue duty on sugar, ac- 
companied b)'a return to the primitive policv* of an export 
duty on coal, and followed by a trivial, but so far |>rotectivc, 
tax on corn. measures, when consi<iere<l, as they 

should lx‘, in connexion wkh the legislation on matters of 
economic [xdicy of the past seven years, indicate a dis- " 
jxjsition <;n the part of the predominant {>olitica! party to 
depart from the financial princi|i!es which have prev'aile<l 
since i860. This attempt, whatever lx; its fate, is am: of 
great interest to the scientific student of finance. The 
success that has attended the financial measures of Feed 
and Gladstone, and the remarkable contrast between the 
fx>sition of Great Britain anri that of other Flunijxran 
states in resjxct to ecofiomic and financial conditions, 
suggest the fxdief that cxfKTimcnts such as the coal and 
com duties are undesirable, while any great extension ol 
the policy would be hazardous in the extreme. 

But whether the general basis of the established English 
revenue system l;>e retained or abandoned, tl is beyond 
doubt that the growth of cx|X’riditurc presents a grave 
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problem for the future. In spite of ^varnings from re- 
sponsible members of both parties, there has been an 
automatic increase in outlay that necessarily involves a 
heavier tax burden. No readjustment of taxes can give 
an qj^cape from this result The income of the citizen 
may, indeed, be attached directly, or by a series of indirect 
charges. The adoption of the latter method will not, 
however, reduce the amount of pressure ; in some respects 
it will decidedly aggravate it. Prudent selection of the 
forms of taxation may afford some relief, just as mistaken 
choice will add to the loss, but speaking broadly, Ricardo’s 
emphatic statement bolds good that “the great evil of 
taxation is to be found not so much in any selection of its 
objects as in the general amount of its effects taken 
collectively” (IVorks, p. 88). It may be reasonably held 
that the future progress of Great Britain and of the British 
lunpire will depend largely on the course that financial 
policy takes. 

Of almost equal importance is the problem — or series of 
problems — presented by local finance^ •Expenditure and 
debt are both on jhe advance in the municipalities of the 
United Kingdom, and, if unchecked, will compel the 
adoption of new kinds of taxation or an appropriation of 
fresh fields of industry for municipal enterprise. In this 
case«also there is need for that care and prudence which 
takes remote as well as immediate results into account and 
makes adequate allowance for risk. A full exhibition of 
national and local expenditure along with the corresponding 
debt figures does not produce a reassuring effect, especially 
when we consider the new claims that are from time to 
Itime arising. Firm financial administration and a wise 
ec«noiny of the public resources seem to be urgently 
needed in ordcr^o preserve the high reputation that British 
}X)Iicy has won for itself. The great difficulty that has to 
be overcome is not the weakness of ministers, but negligence 
and want of knowledge on the part of the mass of the 
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community. A better informed and more reasonable 
public opinion is an essential pre-requisite of financial as 
of all other reforms in the modem State. / 

C. F. BASTABLE, 

Trinitv Collbgr, Dublin 
/mimy ju/, 1903 



FROM PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

Though no substantial change has been made in any 
point of doctrine or arrangement, the facts and figures have 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. Many 
important financial measures have been adopted during 
the last three years, and have required some notice. It is, 
indeed, neither possible nor desirable, in a work primarily 
devoted to the statement of principles, to include all the 
transitory phases of legislative action ; but the alterations 
recently carried out in the United Kfbgdom and Prussia 
are instructive examples of the direction of modern financial 
policy. . . . They have accordingly been described in 
their proper connection, and in consequence of the scientific 
and practical interest of the subject a chapter dealing with 
“ death duties ” has been added. A more theoretical addition 
is the new chapter on the “ maxims of taxation,” which 
replaces the historical appendix in the first edition. 

It is satisfactory to note that there has been a distinct 
revival of interest in respect to financial questions, as shown 
by the recent contributions to the literature of the subject, 
the more inlportant oT which have been duly referred to. 
It may without raehness be conjectured that the chief points 
of controversy in the immediate future will refer to local 
rather than to imperial finance, a statement which is applic* 
able to France and the United States as well as our own 
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country. The due adjustment of the two coWiplementary 
systems of central and local finance will call fisr the efforts 
of skilled statesmanship guided by sound principles. 

Th^ criticism.s and suggestions made by numerous re- 
viewers and correspondents have been carefully considered 
and, I hope, properly used. Among published criticisms I 
feel specially indebted to those by Professors Cohn, Selig- 
man, and Farnam. Of those made pri\'ately I would 
particularly mention the valuable remarks by Professor 
Foxwell, Mr. E, Caiman, and Mr. C. S. Devas. 

C. F. BASTAHLE. 



FROM PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


^ TifK subject of Public Finance, as distinct from that of 
Political Economy, has not of late years attracted much 
attention in Great Britain. The very excellence of 
English financial institutions and management has con- 
tributed to this result by making the need of theoretic 
study as a basis for practical reforms less pressing. 
Though our financial literature is not quite so poor as 
.some critics imagine, it must be allowed to be deficient 
in works dealing with the subject as a whole. Since the 
well-known book of McCulloch — first published in 1845 
and now out of print — there has been no manual available 
for t^e student 

Such a want is .specially felt in the work of teaching. 
A lecturer who desires to deal with financial questions 
has no text-book — like those at the service of his French, 
German, and Italian colleagues — to use as the groundwork 
of his instruction, and is therefore compelled to make 
•constant reference to foreign treatises not readily accessible 
to, or easily* read by, His class. 

In the present# work I have sought to temporarily supply 
this need by going over the whole field of Public Finance 
and presenting the results in a systematic form, so that 
a student may at least obtain a general knowledge of 
the leading Tacts and present position of this branch of 
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polltica! science^ The selection of topics and the space 
assigned to each have been determined under the Influence 
of this guiding idea. 

In dealing with financia! statistics — which have been kept 
within the narrowest possible limits — I have in most cases 
rounded the figures in order to fasten attention on the 
really important facts expressed by them. For the same 
reason in the conversion of foreign money into English 
I have been satisfied with the approximate equation of 
£i = fS = 25 francs or lire = 20 marks. The fluctuations 
of the rupee, the Austrian florin, and the rouble have 
generally made their conversion undesirable, but I have 
sometimes taken them at their exchange value. Finally, 
I should explain that the references arc, unless where 
otherwise stated, to the volume and page of the particular 
author. 


C. F. BASTABLE. 
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INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER I 

§ L In any society\hat has passed beyond the lowest 
stage of social development, some iorm of governmental 
organisation is found to be an essential feature. The 
variouis activities or functions of this controlling body 
furnish file material for what are known as the ‘ Political 
Sciences* {Stmtswis^nscfmfim). Every governing body 
or ‘State’ requires for the due discharge of its functions 
repeated supplies of commodities and fKjrsonal serv^ices, 
which it has to apply to the accompfjshment of what- 
ever ends it may regard ^ desirable. The processes in- 
volved in obtaining and using these supplies naturally vary 
much in the several stages of social advancef they are 
compyatively simple and direct in a primitive community, 
while in a mtxlem industrial society they present a high 
degree of complication, and arc carried out by elaborate 
regulations. For all States, however— whether rude or 
liighly developed — some provisions of the kind are neces- 
sary, and therefore tjhe^^&uppiy^a^ of . states 

resources conMitute the subject-matter 
IS best cntitledrin English, Public Fj 

* F<» the wiottS iiMiCriings of the term * Finance,* « Roscher, S i, also 
Oaimtcr, 1-3* The oiigiiml kdtsk is that of payii^ a hoe (/iwrr), U nfortonatel j, 
in EngktKl the word has l>een used with a wilder meaning:, as including all 
mmttMXf and even industrial facts. Thus we hiive Jewns*s m 

md Mr. Fattcmm*s Schfui and Sir E* Giffen^s 

Mmjs it$ dealing maintjf with those Wider questions. An English 

B 
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* The importance of the subject hardly requires much 
insistence. The collection of funds for state purposes and 
the use of the resources so obtained are such vital parts of 
the political organisation, that they are almost certain to 
receive attention from all who are interested in political 
and social inquiries. But, if demanded, abundant evidence 
is at hand. The citizen of any civilised country need only 
reflect for a few minutes in order to satisfy himself of the 
number and importance of the actions of the state on its 
flnancial side. His letters are carried by a state agency 
which claims a monopoly, and in some instances realises 
a large profit for the general revenue. The commodities 
that supply his table arc in many cases taxed to create a 
fund for the payment of public services. Either his 
income or property or some of their elements is sure to 
be subjected to a charge of greater or less amount, and 
several of the most ordinary avocations are only ojxjn to 
him on obtaining a costly licence for permission to engage 
in them. Nor do the claims of the State cease here. In 
addition to the centra! body, the local authorities have tb 
be considered. * K the person of our supposition be the 
inhabitant of a town, his house may*be lighted by public 
agency, while it is highly probable that for one of the first 
necessaries of life— water— he is dependent on his muni- 
cipality. There is little need for further working out of 
details. The way in which the purely financial agencies 
of the State — and still more those which have some con* 
nexion w ith finance — affect the members of the society in 
their everyday existence, is being ever illustrated afresh 
by the ordinary course of social life. 

writer is therefore compcUccl, in order to avoid misapprthcnjsion, to Jiinit the 
word as in the text, when he is ireaiiri^ of what the Germans can without 
inconvenience call Fiiiamwhsmsihaft, or the I'rench AViVLyt Finatua. In 
French there is a convenient distinction l>eiween the singular and plural, the 
former being used in the general sense, as in La hatiit while the latter 
is reserved for * public finance.' Prof, Adams Im recently employed the term 
‘ Science of Finance ' to descril>e ‘ an investigation of public expenditures and 
public revenues.’ Profs. Plehn and Daniels \mvc fidlowcd in the titles of their 
mantiah the example of this work. 
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The importance of a subject is of itself a strong pleaj 
for its scientific study* but in the present case more sf>ecia! | 
arguments may be urged. There is in finance, as in at!, 
matters depending in some degree on human will# the | 
possibility of choosing between different esr/ufses, some of 
which Ire likely to prove better than others; for the 
formation of a correct judgment as to the relative merits of 
the lines of action open to the State, careful examination 
of the conditions affecting the phenomena is indispensable. 
Such examination is, however, only possible by scientific 
study, or rather it is that study. More particularly is this 
true at present in consequence of the great expansion of 
the functions of the Slate, which is partly due to—and 
which in turn increases — the complicated structure of 
modern societies. The*cffects of state action in a primitive 
community arc far more easily followed ; the forms both of 
revenue and expenditure are reducible to a few simple 
kinds, directed by rude or partial!)’' dcvelofxxl agencies. 
The modern State, even when it allows an amount 
of individual liberty unknown in any former period, 
is obliged# to employ complicated nmChiner)^ for the 
regulation and management of its outlay and receipts. 
The results, moreover, are not so readily jx:rccived ; 
numerous interests and classes are affected b)' any change 
in the course of public cxi>cnditurc or by readjustments of 
taxation. The many indirect results of financial processes 
must be considered before we can either understand their 
operation or fairly judge their merits ; but to trace the 
action of economic forces in their effects on the highly 
develo}x:d systems of modern industrial societies is a task 
of considerable difficulty, not to be accomplished without 
the aid of general pryiciplcs and careful reference to 
former exjxjrienOe. The case for a scientific study of 
finance is so strong that it does not require much 
vindication, and the value of critical invesligations has 
been already proved by the results obtained. 

§ 2. The sqppe" of our subject has now been in- 
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in a general way, but for clearness of tlun^t and 
in consequence of the differing views of many, wiiteu^ of 
authority we must determine it more precisely. State 
expenditur e and s tate revenue at once occur to the miii3 
as the two gre^ heads of inquiry, standing opposed to 
each other as Production and Consumption, or "Supply 
and Demand do In economic science. Closer examination 
shows that this simple grouping does not exhaust }he field 
of investigation. Problems of revenue and of expenditure 
are, indeed, the most important. Adam Smith, who was, at 
least for England, the founder of the scientific study of 
public finance, as of political economy in general, devoted 
separate chapters of his Fifth Bo*k to ‘ The Expenses of 
the Sovereign ’ and ‘ The Revenues of the Sovereign ’ ; but 
by the nature of the subject he found himself forced to 
add a third .section, in which the relation between ex- 
penditure and receipts is examined. He knew that many 
ancient and medieval sovereigns had accumulated trea- 
sures ; it was apparent that most modem governments had 
heaped up debts— a process that has been carried muflh 
[further since hi* day ; and it follower! that an inr^iiiry i nto 
the balance between state incomi ng^ and outgoir^s wa| 
an essential, as well as difficult, part of putffic finance. 

Nor is this the only addition. The phenomena to be 
dealt with do not admit of being conveniaitly grouped 
under Adam Smith’s three heads. Thi^ difficulty is at 
once felt on calling to mind that the expenditure and 
revenue under consideration are state expenditure and skOe 
revenue. We must examine, not merely the processes, 
but also the mechanism by which those processes are car- 
ried on. For the collection and application of wealth by 
the State legislative and administrative aqtion is needed. 
The right of voting supplies and supervising expenditure— 
‘ the power of the purse ’—is one of the leading privileges of 
^ representative body; it is also the most effectual safe- 
*guard of constitutional rights. Methods of administrative 
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control serioosly afli^ tiie working of the nationatl 
finances, and are deserving of attentive study. No 
financial treatise can he complete unless it, considers the 
prol^ems of ‘ the budget* a nd * financ ial .^ministra tion* 
Ifimmsvtrwaliutt^, and such has in late^iim been the 
almost Invariable practice.' 

Irk one respect the scope of public finance has been 
curtailed by some of its ablest expounders. French writers, 
more especially M. P. Leroy-Beaulieu, have refused to re- 
gard the problems of public expenditure as a part of thdr' 
subject The reason for this limitation is said to be the 
difficulty of scientifically determining the proper amount .of 
state outlay, as that mult depend on the functions assigned 
to the State. ‘This kind of inquiry,’ says M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, ‘ does not in my opinion belong to the science of 
finance. .... A State ha.s wants ; it does not belong to 
us at present to know what they arc, and what they ought 
to be, but how it is possible to satisfy them in the amplest 
manner with the least loss and sacrifice to individuals. If 
y6u engage a builder to build you a house, it is not his 
bu.siness to inquire if the building is t»<? large for you, 
ipcoine or your social position ; what does concern him is 
to build the house in question with the utmo^ possible 
solidity, convenience and beaut>', at the lowest cost to the 
owner. In like manner, a writer on finance can sincerely 
lament’that States spend too much ; but his real task lies 
in showing how' a State can obtain supplies, while treating 
the interests of individuals with due tenderness and respect- 
ing justice.’® « English writers have gone further in this 
direction, and, by disregarding all forms of State revenue 
except that , derived from taxation, have replaced the 

’ That is, with CAfitincma) welters. In Ei^lahid these topics are {generally 
relented to works on kCofuniintiooal I.aw’ and ‘ ParKaroentwy Usage.’ 
Kecent American works on Public Finance considerable ^ce to 
* Financial Administration and the Budget.’ See Adams, Finma, 103-218 ; 
Daniels, 3IS“3*4. .M+-373 ! Flchn, 32S-3S3- 
l.eiray>Beaiilieu, i. a, 3 . ' 
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feroader treatment of Adam Smith and the Germans by 
treatises on ‘ Taxation ' and * Public Debts.* ' 

It nevertheless seems clear that the question of ex- 
penditure is just as much a financial problem as that of 
revenue. Neither in theory nor in practice is it advisable 
to separate them completely. The greatest finance min- 
isters have made their reputations as much by judicious 
control of outlay as by wise reforms in respect to revenue/ 
while for theoretical discussion the principles and facts 
of expenditure are of considerable interest. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s suggested parallel of the builder is not in pointy 
since the practical statesman is the only person to whom 
the illustration would apply, and Be evident!}' does not act 
in conformity with it ; the scientific student is only limited 
in his inquiries by the nature of the materia! that he is 
investigating. One admission ma}' indeed be made. 
Questions of expenditure do not allow of quite as precise 
treatment as those referring to taxation, some parts oi 
the latter subject permitting the use of lengthened deduc- 
tions. This test of fitness for exact investigation wouM, 
however, excliklt other large parts of the subject — e.ji. 
‘the public domain’ — which arc nevertheless discussed 
by all rc<^ent writers, M. Leroy- Beaulieu included. For p . 
complete inquir}* into the theory of finance spmc coixsidcra-.„ 
tion of the conditions governing State outlay i$ jndis|)en.s- 
able— the increase of military exjxmditure in Luro|K!an 
States, its causes and limits, cann<»t be left wholly un- 
noticed by any thorough student of public finance. Such 
an inquiry is more csfxxially needed owing to the fact 


* Cf. the title to J. R. McCulloch’s well-knovui work, Titxafhm imd 

Funding System, So strong is the <lisposition in ajid Amcricii to limit 

the subject of finance to taxation, that in titt: Auu-rkan innislation of CowiHB 
useful Si imza deltc finanze^ the title is chungiMl into Yaxatmt : its Fnmi/fks 
and Methods, 

* The sialcmcrit of Turgot's jioliry in his fjtur h the A tni; |ii. 165) : Point 

ae imHijutrouie^ point d'an^^mentation iidmpHds^ pH'ini d empmnts^ is si striking 
example. Alsf) cp. (ihnktone’s remark, * finance consists imue in the 
spending ihsin in the c^dltcling of revenue/ West, Fe.iOlkt turns of Mr. 6/m/ 
jtam, il 509. « 
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that expenditure and r<?v^enue are connected. Public 
outlay is not something unchangeable and determined, 
to be met ‘with the least loss and sacrihce to individuals.’ 
Expenditure that would be legitimate in a lightly taxed 
State would be blameworthy in one that is heavily taxed. 
The afm of the statesman is not simply to distribute^ 
loss and reduce it to a minimum ; it is rather to procure 
the maximum of advantage to the community, and to 
so balance expenditure and revenue as to attain that 
result ^ 

The principal difficulty in the scientific examination of 
public expenditure is found when attempting to limit the 
mode of treatment Si>me writers enter into discussions 
as to the legitimacy of certain state functions, and their 
relative urgency. Others simply state the forms and facts 
of public outlay, leaving further inquiry to the political 
theorist. In the present work, in accordance with the 
preceeJent set by Adam Smith, the several items of ex- 
penditure will be treated on a jxjsitivc basis, and at the 
,mmc time the considerations naturally arising from their 
existence, and the financial questions ^l^at they suggest 
will be noticed, though ru) complete examination of state 
functions will be attempted. Wliatcver theoretical questions 
may lie raised, siTcTi seems to be the course that con- 
venience suggests, and is one to which the subject naturally 
lends ttsclf. Our object is to elucidate the principles of 
public finance; and the admission or exclusion of any 
special topic, as well as the extent of treatment in each 
case, must be determined solely by reference to that 
endd 

§ 3, Theoretical writers on finance, es[xrcial!y in Germany, 
have very fully considered the relations of their subject to 
cognate branches jpf knowledge, to the various social 
and [)olitical sciences, and have in particular laid stress on 

* The owkMtm of (Hihhc cxjRndiuirc a-s a tojik in * finance,' in the cftsc 
Hngiixfi wiilcrti, was jH'rh:u»x in |wit catJSt'il l»y nt^lcrt of the econoinic tlitNOjy 
of ihc ‘ Consumptirm of Wtakh' with which it Woulvl naUtniHy l>€ conncclcil. 
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f ihe ties that bind ft to economics,^ 
science a pro duct of econotTiic studjj. 1 1 appears either 
as a sf^ial section, or as the main subject of the older 
treatises of Political Economy, ‘when considered as a 
branch of the science of a statesman or legislator/ to 
quote Adam Smith’s phrase* In another aspect itimay be 
regarded as Wonging to adimnlstfa^t!^ and as such* 
fbfmedr a large part of the * Chamber Science ’ {Qamimt- 
wissenu/mft) which was in Germany the precursor of 
scientific economics. The undue limitation of the scope 
of finance by English writers has led to its inclusion under 
the title of taxation ’ in the various systematic exjxjsitions 
of jxilitical economy,^ and the mDre enlarged view taken 
by German writers has not prevented a similar result in 
that country, for since the time of K. H. Rau, political 
economy has been regarded as comprising, in addition to 
the general theor)% the economics of s{x?cial industries, 
economic legislation and administration, as well as public 
finance.^ This apparent absorption of finance in economics 
is really the result of a peculiar concc[)tion. If the latttr 
science be in the manner usual in England and 

France, to an investigation of the daws governing the 
phenomena of wealth, if is beyond dispute that public 
finance cannot form a part of it, as political and fiscal 
conditions have to be recc^nised to an extent imfx>ssible 
jin a pure science of wealth. Moreover, practical con- 
siderations have to be weighed in every department of 
finance. That political economy in the most extended 
use of the term may fitly include finance is indeed true, 
but then it would appear that this wider political economy 
is nothing more than a common name for tlite various 

* Unipfenlach, i 22 ; Kcischer, §*5; Cohn, |§ 47; Wagtwf, i, 
16-20. 

® The works of J, S. Mill, Fawcett, and Shad well may Iw given as 
examples. 

^ lihe treatises of Rau, I^»>schcr, Wagner, amJ Co!w ott Fiiiance are all in 
name sections of*' works on ‘Foliiical ICcojiomy.' Ilte collection of momv 
graphs on financial fpiestions in the Schorjl>crg b anollirr Instance, 
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social and political scienns ; it is in fact | f|i(^ 
Sociology and Art of Politics combi^.^ f : 

Though the problems of finance are really for 

treatment in a separate form, it doe^ not follow that thdr 
relation to economics should be disregar led. On the 
contAry there if a close co nnexion, pr jaUtetierie& of coo- 
nexions, tetwccn the two studies. Stote outlay is a pa rt 
of th^ consumption of the society of wMchi the StateJs 
the reflating organ^ and for a knowledge of the cgn- 
ditions that govern it we must have a theory of the 
cdh.*!umption of^alth in general^ Unhappily, questions 
relating to consumption have been too much n^lected by 
economists, and thus there is no complete theory available 
for application to financial problems. Still, the leadmg 
truths on the matter are suggested in modern economic 
theories, and may be developed by their aid. The manage- 
ment of state property, again, requires a reference to various 
economic doctrines, and more especially t he i ndustrial 
'enterprises carried on under a public monopoly illustrate , 
and arc explaincvl by the general theoiy of monopolies.ii 
ijlt is, however, when we reach taxation that the aid of 
fccononucs becomfcs most valuable. The merits of the 
general system of taxation, as also those of each special 
tax, have tg be tested by the aid of econqmic principles.^ 
The impf)rtant problem of justice in taxation is indeedt 
an ethical one, but until its economic effects are’ known it * 
is impossible to say whether any given form of taxation is 
just or the reverse. All the intricate points respecting the* 
incidence of taxation can be handled successfully only by^ 
apidying a .sound theory of the distribution of wealth, and 
the effect of taxation on accumulation makes it nwessary^ 
to constantly bear ip mind the conditions of effective^ 
production. In^nother department of finance, the nature'' 

EwtittiDation of ihe works to in klic precediirg rote will 

he staletneni in tlie text. The itmncial sections of t!|ii treatises there irtcn- 
I lioned are in fact in<le|Nindent, and may be stt^ied c|tjiite apart from the other 
: scctlowt • 
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effect of public loani ^can be best explained* by the_ 
ijgconomic theory of credit, and such is the course usually 
"adopted. An acquaintance with economic science is, it 
^ay be said, an indispensable part of the equipment of the 
fstudent of finance. 

§ 4. Close as is the relation between economics and 
finance, it is by no means exclusively to the former 
science that we have to look for aid w hen developing the 
latter. In a subject so inseparable from the State, it is in 
many cases necessary to recognise the action of political 
and administrative conditions. Financial problems arc 
jpftcn the occasions on which constitutional issues arc 
raised, and, as noticed above, the)4 may make a line of 
conduct desirable, tlut from the purely economic pt>int of 
view would be very objectionable. The same statement 
holds good of administration^ The whole s)^stem 
finance must be kept in conformity with the general mode 
of managing the affairs of the State. This is, in fact, 
involved in the position that public finance belongs to the 
domain of political science. 

The science of rfi|iancc has another imj>ortant auxiliary 
in history, which illustrates, verifies, and in some instances 
affords data for its principles. The material of financial 
study is not confined to that afibrcled b}* modern societies, 
and even for a true knowledge of actual conditions it is 
often necessary to be acquainted with growth.* No 
pure a priori system of finance can be successfully cstab' 
lished. Each country has special features arising from its 
previous history and the sentiments of its ficople— in 
great part the product of historical forces. The most 
violent revolution cannot really break this connexion with 
the past.*^ As a consequence, a system admirably suited 

^ The determination of the ct>mf>ara}ivc of raismj;; suf>}'Uw by 

loansj or by fresh taxation, the <h*da* l)ct*vecn <lifjercnt ineUttKL of levyifi}» 
taxes, and the need in certaiii cases of resorting to i-iSiir.s «>f ituonvcnildo 
are instances. 

French financial history afloids^ ihe l«'sl possible illwMiatiom .Stonrm 
in his vahwhie work, /.n ik fntht^ n d tk k has 
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for one country, may be (juite unfitted for another, • A 
comparison of the systems of the United Kingdom and of 
India shows at a glance cxtraordina|^^ differences, and yet 
in each case the attainment of solid results, ^These 
obvious truths, however, suggest the need of a caution. 
The liecessary varieties of financial practice do not show 
that general principles are unattainable, though they tend 
to render their application more difficult. ^ The con- 
clusions of financial theory ought to underlie all the 
special systems and regulations, but they require to be 
applied with most careful regard to the circumstances of 
time and place, and, above all, to the sentiments and habits 
of the peo()le. An)’ form of cxpcn<liturc or taxation that 
is peculiarly obnoxious has, by that fact alone, a strong 
presumption raised against it, to be rebutted only by very 
weighty reasons on the other side. 

As history throws light on the evolution of finance, and 
enables us to confirm or to limit our general propositions 
by the e\idcnce derived from previous times, so does 
statistics give us a firmer ix>sition in dealing with Jthe 
pre^mt. Without correct informatioi^ as to state revenue 
and exjxnujiturc, financial policy is little Ixtter than guess* 
work. In order to c<imprchend the effects of taxation it is 
indis})cn>ablc to have full statistics as to the distribution of 
wealth among classes and among localities. Such materials 
as fliosc collected by census agencies and statistical de- 
partments are necessar)’ elements in an)’ financial calcula- 
tions, and their absence, of itself, suffices to explain the 
late origin of financial science. In no res[)ect is modernf 
administration so superior to that of ancient and mediieval, 
times, as in the improved data on which it bases its* 
estimates aqd makes its i>ractical suggestions. j 

§ S- h J*om at)^ examination of the various sciences that 
may assist the stud)* of finance, wv pass by a natural 
transilioti to the (>ro(ier method of inquiry. In regard if> 

jhIiovvi^ condusivfl) ihat Uu* wunkm Fivnch k (rom that 

cxisiinj^ U.fi*re Kcv< 4 uti<m. Sunimi, awl cs|Kxially ii. 501 2. 
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alF I^e so&l sciences, anil notably to economics, t^s 
question has been vigorously discussed, even to the negtect 
of the positive in»||er of research. The jirincipljra of 
scientific inquiry and the appropriate method of investiga- 
tion belong in reality rather t o logic t han to the syial 
sciences ; though the processes employed in discovetjir can 
only be adequately appreciated by those who are conversant 
with the p»ticuiar branch in which they are used. At all 
events, it is clear that,, the disputes as to method have in 
many cases arisen from misapprehension as to the exact 
position of each of the contending parties. Protracted con- 
troversy has, however, finally led, if not to complete agree- 
ment, at least to a recognition of«the common ground 
occupied by the disputants, and also, it may be said, to a 
belief that the whole question is, as has often been re- 
marked, one of ' emphasis.’ A difference in view is, in 
many cases, tlie result of personal tastes ; on'- wTiter places 
much weight on a particular method, another on a different 
and apparently opposed one, though both, if interrogated, 
would probably allow that each form of inquiry was valid • 
within limits, the exact fixing of which would be the only 
point in dispute.* , * ^ 

The principal ground of debate was for a long period 
^ to the claims of the ‘inductive’ and the ‘deductive’ 
methods to be regarded as the sole legitimate process of 
Investigation. To that question it may be confidently 
replied that both arc in particular cases valid an<l indeed 
(ndisjiensable. Without ‘ induction ’ in the wider sense of 
the term ^ no materials for study would lx* available : mere 


On this subject see Wagner, iii. I99, and bis article m Conrarl** Jakr- 
bikher^ f8S6, i. 197 ; Dunter in QmHtriy Jmmml of I i j 

Marshall, Prindpks 0/ E{ommia^ Bk. I ch. $ ; also J. K *Keync% MefM 
and of FoHtk&l Economy* 

Cairnes's Logimt Method (2thI e<l.)» The varyinyj use of ihe term 

* induction ’ by logicians has bcl|>ed to incrcajic the ctmfeion m to the real 
relation of the imludive and tkdiictive methotls- CT j. S* Mill, Ek. iL 
sH. 4, S 5 5 *tnd Bk, iii. ch. 2 , wliidi contiuins his controversy with WlnjwcH on 
thi® {xjint, ^ 
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observation without arrangement and geiwralisation ^ is 

eviderrtJy worthies for scientific use, ITie particular form 
of induction which proceeds by conaparisbn is frequently 
serviceable, • The simple juxtaposition of “two financial 
systems Will sometimes throw a great deaf if light oii the 
condilions governing each. In this process hisWry, as We 
saw in the preceding section, plays a great part, and it is 
dius quite correct to maintain that t he science of fiimn cd 
is in one of its aspects * inductive,* 'compar ative,* a ndi 
"Tniti^cal.’ | 

~¥ut this, though the truth, is not the whole truth. 
The generalisations of economics and the permanent 
facts of human natfirc enable us to draw importantj 
conclusions as to the effects of certain forces in theirj 
bearing on finance. The whole theory of the shifting andi 
incidence of taxation is and must be ‘deductive,’ r>. it 
must be developed from simple conditions by logical trains 
of reasoning. Deduction, too. is needed in order to* 

ascertain the effects of public indebtedness as well as to 
‘trace the ultimate results of public expenditure. It must 
be remambered that in ail these cases vAification by appeal 
to facts is requiretf, but the process of verification is ad-’ 
mittedly one of the component parts of the deductive, 
method. On the whole, the study of finance will force 
on us the conclusion that ‘induction’ and * ded ucti on V 
arc not so much qpgo^dj ^ complementary, methods,] 
eaclf remedying and making go<xl the weakness of thei 
other. 

The preceding argument holds, to some extent, of even 
the most extreme forms of the two methods. Thus, some 
— as Macaulay — have maintained that experiment is the 
really fruitful form of. social inquiry. Now, thotigh it is 
evident that, strictly speaking, experiment is impossible in 
respect to any part of social life, since we cannot bring 
about that isolation of a particular phenomenon without) 
which no experiment can be conclusive, it yet seems true 
that a modifiad form of experimenl may give a probable 
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result that will, in some cases, prove of great practical use. 
prhus in finance, each change of taxation may be regarded 
as an experiment in the popular sense ; if, to take an 
instante, it appeared that a reduction in the rates of 
taxation on commodities so stimulated consumption that 
the loss in revenue through the reduction was made ftp by 
the increase in the quantities used, it might fairly be said 
that the policy of reducing duties was experimentally 
justified, notwithstanding that the logical conditions for 
experiment were absent We ‘must, however, notice that 
a result of this kind cannot safely be extended to fresh 
cases unless it is supported by more general con- 
siderations.^ ♦ 

The advocates of the mathematical method stand at the 
other extreme. There is, at first sight, something absurd 
in suggesting so exact a mode of inquiry in a subject where 
very many complications exist, and where each fact is 
dependent on a number of circumstances, but in tlu»sc 
parts finance in which deduction is the best instrument 
of re.search it may prove convenient to arrange the .step??' 
of reasoning in mathematical form ; the problem will 
perhaps be thereby more easily solved, or its cx{>osition 
more rearlily ff)U.owed.- Where the conditions can be 
sufficiently simplified, and’whcre it is important to develop 
the quantitative results, this procedure is probably advis- 
able/* It is, however, at best confined to a very Imiited 
area., and needs to have its conclusions tested by the best 

* For this loose use o/ expeniRcXit, cf. Jcv<»ns\ ‘ KxjKiiirttrttal LcgislAtiori * 
in J/ti/m/s 0/ Sorm/ A'tjhrmj 253 ; als*., Xcw rnarrh, /i> JirUtsk 

Assodaiion (section F), 1S61. 

- It is interesting to notice thiit one of the earliest attempts to apply mathe- 
matical methods to social qtiesiions was in itgartl to the theory of taxalitni by 
Canard in his Primipes d^nomk Pdiiii/uc, Vat is, 1S02, * 

^ See for gofx] examples of the method, OHirnot\s inquiries in his Peiher> hiS 
Maikdnatiques ; Auspitz imd Licl>cn, Uniirsmht$nj^&n ithr du dis 

Preisss ; M. Fantaleoni, Tmria delia (rasiasime dei inhibit ; and Fleeiidriig 
Jenkin, ‘The Incidence of Taxes/ Cclkdtd Fapirs^ ii. 107 *121. Prof. K<lge 
worth^s brilliant researches on ‘ The Pure Theory of Taxation/ Eiommu 
fmtrnal, vii. 46- 70, 226 228, $50-^57!, may be specially i|pticed. 
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Statistical results available. The more concrete problems 
of finance are entirely unamenable to this rigid and precise 
method of treatment. 

§ 6. Having thus briefly considered the questionl pre- 
liminary to the study of public finance, it ouly remains to 
give an outline of the course of our further inquiries. After 
a very concise account of the historical development of 
financial science (Introduction, Chapter II.) we shall take 
up the subject of public expenditure and its principal 
problems (Book L). Next in order of treatment will come 
the public revenues, and first what may be descrilx^d as 
the economic and industrial receipts of the State and their 
subdivisions (Book 11.^. The examination of these more 
primitive forms of revenue will lead up to the discussion of 
taxation. Owing to the great extent and complexity of 
this tO(>ic it will be expedient to devote a separate l:M>ok to 
the general problems of taxation (Bf>ok HI.), reserving the 
stud}' of the scv'cral taxes fof distinct treatment in Book 
IV. I’hc questions relating to revenue having been thus 
disposed of, Book V. will deal with the balance of 
expenditure and receipts, or, in other fiords, with public 
treasures and [>ut>!ic debts ; while the mechanism, 
administration, and control of the financial system will 
form the subject of a final book (Book VL). 

In order to emphasise the close connexion that exists 
between general and local finance, the matter usually 
collected under the latter head has been distributed among 
the different divisions of the work. Thus local expenditure 
is cxaminct! in Book I., local economic revenue in Book 11,, 
the principles of local taxation i!i Book 11!., and in like 
manner the tax forms, the indebtedness, and the financial 
mechanism of sulx)rdinate political bodies are discussed in 
the liooks dealing jwith those parts of public finance. 



CHAPTER II 

§ L Some conception of the gradual formation of the 
modern theory of finance, and of the steps by which it has 
assumed its present shape, will enable the student to form 
clearer ideas as to its relation to other branches of social 
inquiry, and the real meaning of those parts of earlier 
systems which at* present seem to have little or no justi- 
fication. It is only by tracing the history of speculative 
thought on the various problems of public finance that we 
can fully understand the way in which errors have been 
gradually eliminated, and incomplete doctrines have been 
so expanded as to embrace a larger portion of truth. 

There is a more special reason for this preliminary 
historical inquiry in regard to social and political sciences. 
The particular stage of social development peculiarly 
affects such studies ; their cultivators are not merely like 
those of all sciences influenced by the knowledge and ideas 
of their age, but the very phenomena to be interpreted 
are themselves produced by, and dependent on, the con- 
dition of society. It is this feature which alone can fully 
explain the absence of financial theory at (XjricKls of ap- 
parently high civilisation and culture. * 

Our historical inquiry has at present to be limited to 
what is known as the ‘external* history of the science of 
finance, to an outline of its general aspect and leading 
reprcseijjtatives at each stage of its growth. Its * internal ’ 
history, which considers the origin and | growth o/ the 
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separate doctrines of finance, will be more fitly treated in 
the systematic sections of the work. 

§ 2. In classical antiquity, though the need of revenue 
was often a pressing one, and though at least undef the 
Romai^ Empire financial administration wA . elaborately 
organised,' there is no appearance of a scientific treatment 
of financial problems. The nearest approach to discus- 
sion of -such questions is found in the little work on 
the Athenian Revenues, formerly attributed to Xenophon, 
and modem research has succeeded in collecting stray 
passages fiorn classical* authors that incidentally deal 
with financial questions.* There is no great difficulty 
in accounting for this Neglect The causes which pre- 
vented the development of economics equally hindered 
that of finance. The whole constitution of the societies 
of Greece and Rome was based on conceptions directly 
opposed to those under which our modcflU doctrines have 
been formed. With them the^"State was placed above and 
before the individual, who was bound to sacrifice himself 
unreservedly for his country. To persons holding such a 
belief the question of just taxation \l'ould appear toi 
be of trifling importance. That one man was asked fori 
20 per cent, of his income, vffiile another escaped with 
a payment of lo [>er cent., would not concern those who 
regarded all revenue as due in case of need to the State. 
The views of these ancient societies in respect to public 
expenditure and credit were vitiated by the same notion 
of State omnipotence.® The whole organisation of classical 

* pans of the Thcodu^ian Ccidc dealing with adnunisiraiion are cmr 

|srindpal wnircc of iuformatiwi as lo the hnancml system of the later Komao 
Empure. Sec, for a lucid c!t|>osilion of the mcclianism of Roman finance, 
Humlxf.rl*s Esiai sur^irs ta ks 

{Paris, t volt.), lire standard work on Athenian fiitanoe is Boekh, 
SimiskMmkaUmg ikr Af^mer (^rd cd, by Frinkcl, 1S87). A considerable 
amount of information re$|«ting the lax system of Egj^pi hiUfi Ircen olaained, 
and much more may be expected, through recent investigations. S e Wikken, 
Grmhmh Osimkt m$ md Nuhmn. ^ 

* M.g, Tacitus, dm, 13, ji ; iliny, /kn. 37, > 

* Sec De Coulangesf Im Citi mtipu, Bk. iii. d|. 18, for a powerful stale- 

C ' 
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society tended to confirm this belief ; both in Greece and 
Rome, war, and its product slavery, were regarded not 
simply as permissible, but as praiseworthy. Free industry 
was tonsequently placed at a disadvantage, and the retar- 
dation of economic development which inevitably resulted 
did not allow of the existence of those in.stituti(>ns through 
whose agency public revenue and credit can alone be 
successfully promoted. It re(|uires some knowledge of 
economic forces to see that State finances de{>cnd ulti- 
mately on the prcxluction of wealth by individuals, and 
that without security, and a just division of |)ublic burdens, 
it is impossible to expect the continuous growth of the 
source frofn which all income, public and private, comes, 
viz, the effective ap[)lication of labour, natural agents, 
capital and invention to the task of pro<luctii>n. The 
history of the fall of the Roman lun[)irc is but one long 
illustration of tliitf danger of iieglecting a i>roposition so 
obvious to any modern.^ 

55 3 . The mediaeval period shows quite as little trace of 
financial theors', while the actual organisation of adminis- 
trative agencies is much inferior to that of the later Roman 
llimpirc. On its financial side the so-called feudal system 

t exhibited a surrender of llie public claims in fiivour of 
he principal lords. Some parts of the Roman arrange- 
ments survived, but they were gradually transformed until 
the sovereign at last had to depcml on bis own proper!)^ for 
sup[)ort, with whatever supplement might Ix' derived from 
the fees that he obtained. It necessarily followed that 
—even were the intellectual conditions favourable — no 
developed financial theory was possible, 'Fhc administra- 
tion of the royal income forced the officials of the feudal 

# .1 

iijcnt of the classicAl ideas respecting the relatit^ns of the iiuhvidnat ami the 
Stale. 

* For the caviscs himleririg the rLse; of ectfnonuc science, hcc Ingraiv, //iV. 

/W. 7 9; Kotnan ignorance of the prinripleii of taxation, a, 

Mcrivalc, Kamans umhir the Empire, viii, 336; ami lor the oi I i ve r fleet 
«)f the mtlhrxls etnploycd hy the Kmpirt', (ndi^or, Civih^aiim tn 
Ixci. 2 ; Clamagcran, Ilistoireik I Imfhit en Eratur, s. S9 twp 
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State to attend to the details of financial procedure, but of 

theory or even precise knowledge there is no appearance.^ 
The first traces of a revival of method in practical finance 
are found in the German and Italian cities, w^ich m many 
respects were free from external control. It is in them, 
too, that we find the first attempts at theoretic discussion, 
which, indeed, were the natural outcome of their greater 
economic activity. Specially noteworthy are the ITorentinei 
controversies respecting progressive taxation with their 
partial antieijjation of modern views.* 

§4. The dissolution of the Middle Age economy both 
in state and private life, and its replacement by the modern 
system, mark the timef at which finance as a theoretic 
study first became possible. The }>olitical writings f»f the 
preceding period were under theological influence, and even 
those of the fifteenlli and the ojKrning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, more especially those of Macchiavellf and Sir Thomas 
More, were limited by tlieir depemience on the ideas of clas- 
sical writers. But the firmer organisation of the centralised 
monarchies of France, Spain, and England, the develop- 
ment of money dealings, and the revoltftion in economic 
relations produced by the supplies of the precious metals 
from the New W'orld, presented to reflectiv'c minds a series 
of |)roblcms which could not be solved without the aid of 
wider conceptions ; and accordingly w ^ find that the latter 
part of the sixteenth century exhibits a new development 
of Siicial and {wiitical in(|uiry. The most prominent repre- 
sentative of tins movement is the French writer Bodin 
(1530-1596), whose RifuNic ap[>eared in French in 1576 
and in a more c<)mj>lete form in Latin in 1586. Apart 

* Tht Dtahpts .4 Sithiarw nj, Slul 4 >s\ .SV/a/ 24S, Jihuws ibc 
of ihe English E)o*he<jucr. See iil>o li. Hall, 0/ Mir 

'•* Eor example of mtnliaval city finance, sce^Schonberg, 
ftfS'Sf 4 kr SfaJt /iiuti im 1 4. uttd 15. Jnkrhundirt, For sonii feiuures of 
Florentine finance, see Scligman, TkJiWfijw, 2I 70. I’he most 

remai liable Florciiline writcr*i were ralmieri, Gwetti, and 0 »uscctaidi»u the 
hi^tunan. • 

' C 2 
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from its general treatment of political science, tfcs scepnd 
chapter of the sixth book of the work contains an examina- 
tion of the various forms of the public revenue ; they are 
grouped under seven heads, the most important being 
(r) the public domain, (2) import and export duties, and 
(3} direct taxation. In accordance with the ideas of the 
mercantile system, Bodin approved of customs both on 
imports and exports, but he distinguished between * raw 
materials,* and * manufactured articles,’ advocating high 
export dues on the former, and high import ones on the 
latter. Diref t taxes should, he thought, be resorted to only 
in case of necessity, and then should be proportioned to 
‘ faculty.' Taxes on luxury he re|;ardcd with special ap- 
proval. He condemned the many exemptions from direct 
taxation which existed in the France of his time, and advised 
a census to enable charges to be proportioned to property. 
His influence can be traced in the German financial w riters 
of the next century.^ 

§ 5, The predominance of the set of conceptions usu|lly 
described as ‘ Mercantilism ' is the principal condition 
affecting the grouHh of finance in the seventeenth centur>\ 
Political economy came into existence as a coHection of 
practical rules for the guidance of statesmen.* In this 
aspect it is described by Adam Smith, who states that it 
‘ proposes two distinct objects ; first to supfdy a plentiful 
revenue or subsistence for the people . and secondly 
to supply the State or Commonwealth with a revenue 
sufficient for the public service,'® The latter or financial 
* aim was ^ particularly developed in Germany. Not to 
dwell on the writers on * the Treasury * and *on Taxes ' in 
the seventeenth century, who show some advance on the 
« # • 

* The fullest account of Bodio is in Baudrillart’s Jmn <r/ sm jthfp 
(Paris, 1853). His views on taxation are descri W by Ckmagtran, it. 

For English readers, Hallam, LUayntun §J JEurpp, l*art it. ch. 4, | 3, may 
be noticed as giving a convenient snromary. 

® Such was the work of Anloine Montcrciien, 7 rm^i^ Miiptt 

(1615), a series of counsels addressed to Uuk XIIL 

* Wealth 0f lyj. 
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views of Bodift,* there was the ‘Chamber Science’ of tWib 
dghteenth century, which presented its highest form in the 
works of J usti and Sonnenfels. The former writer discussed 
Bnancial questions both in his Staatswiseenschaft (i 7 S 5 ) 
and his Finmswesen ( 1 766). He held thattr xation should 
be profrortioned to property, and is credited with the crea- 
tion of a theory of the so-called Regalia, but his real service 
seems ^o have been the placing in systematic order the 
views prevalent in his day on the various parts of public 
finance, and giving such matters a prominent place in an 
exposition of political science.® 

In France financial topics received a different treatment 
The organisation of the absolute monarchy, the wars 
^wWch accompanied it, and the elab orate and many-sided 
commercial policy of Colbert’.s administration (1661-1683) 
brought about a state of things tliarcHectivel^ marked out 
the line of thought on such problems. The extraordinary 
brilliancy and apparent prosperity of the State contrasted 
so forcibly with the extreme miseiy of the people as to 
give reason for believing, either that the distribution of 
taxation was unjust, or that its amotvnf was excessive. 
The French people, in fact, suffered from both these evils, 
and it was in the advocacy of a reformed tax-system that 
the first efforts of the dissentients from the prevailing 
mercantile dtx:trinc were made. Vauban’s Dime Royale 
( 1 707)*prcsents a melancholy picture of the condition of 
France, and suggests the reform of taxation by abolishing 
most of the existing taxes and their replacement by his 
proposed • royal tithe ’ — a single direit tax of 10 per cent, 
on all classes. Here we notice a complete departure from 

* The most remarkable of these writers are Faust, Coming, and Klock. .\n 
att^pt has been m&de by Stein'll. i*S, ‘"d Fimatraehkw, i. i s<j.' to prove 
that liie last-named wasithc true founder of the theorj- of taxation,’ but the 
bulk of his work seems not above the ordinary meramtile "position, and his 
views on taxation arc derived from Bodtn. He has l>ecn further accused of 
copying from the earlier work of FaniA. Sec also Roscher, Gmhuhte, 210 sq. 

* For Justi, see Roscher, GesfMelU^, 444-465 ( for his Finance, 461-465,- 
also Cohn, H 9, 71 1 ^leyet, 16-17 5 Wagner, i. iS-6. 
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the more superficial view of the earlier writers, who espe- 
cially approved of taxes on commodities as encouraging 
industry, and a clearer appreciation of the real pressure 
of taxation* Boisguillebert, both in his Detail di la France 
( 1697) and his Factum de la France ( 1 707), maintained some- 
what similar views, more particularly as to the su{x!riority 
of direct taxation. Both may be regarded as precursors 
of the advocates of the direct single tax in the eighteenth 
century, f n a different part of finance, and at a later time, 
Montes<| uleii contributed some additions to the received 
views. The 13th book of the Spirit ef Laws {i/ 4%) is 
devoted to an examination of the political side of taxation 
and to a criticism of several existing taxes. He is strongly 
in favour of progressive taxation, influenced probablv’, as 
II, Sorcl has remarked/ In^ the practice of the Athenians. 
It is, however, in showing the relatio!> of the finanxial system 
to the political constitution of each country that Montestjuicu 
is at his best ; his views were evidently formed from his 
istiidy of the Knglish ('onstitutifm, which provided more 
efficient safeguards for the interests of the subjects Uuiii 
were to be found in any continental State." In other 
respects the study of financial problems had not claimed 
much attention in England. The |>amphlet literature of* 
the sc\ enteenth century haci handled certain special [>oinls, 
but the pressure of taxation was not such as to lead men 
to look for remedies against its evils, llu' rise of statistics 
under the name of * political arithmetic ' gave an impetus 
to the examination of the facts of finance, especially in the 
numerous works of Sir W. Petty, who, in company with 
Locke, considered the question of incidence in taxation. 
The question of public credit was discussed by Davenant, 
and the proposals of Decker and Vanderlint for the establish- 
ment of a single tax are worthy of note as marking Ihe 

* loS. 

" See Use iv\ls Vaui^.ui anti liuis^uiJU’Ucri in /<■’.. 
du A I I/Itut' ihiirc). AImj 57 9' rjK 

Stein, 1. 131-2. 
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tendency of thought,^ Two of Hume’s PpUtical Essays 
(1752) are devoted to * Taxes ’ and ^T^Iic fcredit’ They 
show traces of the teaching of Montesquic'i on the political 
effects of financial regulations, but also a far greater know-i 
ledge of the economical influence of taxation and credit! 
The Physiocratic doctrine of the incidence 01 taxation was 
rejected by Hume, as was also the popular view that national 
debts were beneficial, A few years later than Hume’s 
Rssavs appeared the Principles of Political Economy of Sir 
Janies Steuart (1767), embodying the teaching of the 
PilrfgTTsR iifimiantilists in a systematic form. The destruc- 
tion of the system which it advocated prevcntcrl the work 
acquiring any influcncc^>r even general reputation, though 
some of its discussions of finance arc interesting and 
suggestive." 

§ 6. The changes in the tmic of thought on economic 
qucNlionsand the position of societ}’ facilitated the establish- 
ment of the first scientific school of social i)hilosophy — 
the famous group or * sect ’of * Most of their 

uiews are to be fiaind in germ in earlier writers, but they 
have the merit of presenting them in a ^Udlnite form. It 
concerns us particukirly to notice that one of their cardinal 
\loctrines — the ' impfit nnijne* — was a financial one, and 
that financial questions occupied a great deal of their 

attention. However uaMely modern writers on finance 

* 

may <.Hffcr from the Pln'siocratic concli;sions, they must at 
least allow that their selection t)f problems was a good one. 
With very defective information the " Eeoncmistes' sought 
to determine the question of justice^ in taxation—its real as 
opjx>seil to its apparent inciiience, and its effects on the 
growth of national wealth ; their analysis of the sources of 

revenue and of the extent to which each could contribute 

• • 

^ On these minor wgicts, see Ricca*Salerno, fimri-iane in 

/«^4#7A rni : iil»o Vocke, vii. 56. 

The mosj imimriiint parts of StcusutV Pnmiprf^ so far m fmimet* k con- 
reined, me lkK)k fv. puri 4 (rubiic Credit), and IUx»k v. (Taxes), Fur a 
Imt tem favonniUlc account of Sieunn'.s finaneirii iKxrtrines, see HasUich, 
(Jnienmkun^m nher Aikm .Vw/M, |k>ok ii. ch. 4, isl section. 
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te the public requirement though not correctly marked 
out, yet indi^t^ a fruitful line of research for lat«ar 
inquirers. The founder of the school— Quesnay— has dis- 
cuss^ taxation in his Smfid Problimi AmmmiquiimA 
several of his Maximes refer to finance. The elder Mira- 
beau, one of his most ardent disciples, published a treatise 
on * taxation,* and all the members of the group adopted 
the belief in the superiority of direct taxation on the net 
product of land, though admitting the temporary use of 
Other taxes.* By far the most illustrious member of the 
school— though in some particulars he dissented from their 
doctrines— was the statesman and philosopher Turgot 
(17^7-1781), who in his numerous ^pers on qii^ionsm 
finance has shown an amount of practical insight com- 
bined with theoretic power that his successors have rarely 
equalled.* 

The influence of the Physiocrats on financial practice 
was slight, but it appears that the Constituent Assembly 
(1789-1791), under the guidance of Du Pont de Nemours, 
sought to realise in part their idea of a tax on the * not 
product ’ from h^id. Their action on the progress of 
speculation has been much more powerful ; the form of 
many financial problems in modern times can be traced 
back to their teaching, and their leading conceptions have 
affected the Wealth of Nations? 

§ 7, The great reputation and the permanent merits of 

* See Pkyfmtaks {al. Dsiire), 118, or OncU*n':«» (hurmift 696, (tw the 

SWmd Prohlbne. Of ihe Mamnm, Xos, 5, 27, 2S, 30, relsue to fimwci*. 

For the latest views of Qttesna/i wition, ux S. Hauti, ' Zur EntMchur»|» «kr 
Fhysiocratie ’ ; Conrad's /akr 6 uchet\ August 1S90 ; awl QaarUriy Jmtrmii f 
Eemomks^ v» 100 sq. ; also .Schclk , Dtt Pmt dt 

general doctrines of the Physiocrats are descrilKxl for English rcadm by Mr. 

(1897); their of meidewe if well explaind in 
Prof, Scligman’s Shifting arid Jmitkmx &f Tthtatka find ed, 1S99), 95- 1 It. 

® See (Emrtsdt TurgQt{tiV Daire) ; for finance more 1 389*631 ; 

ii. 368-432, kit financial questions arc often noticeij tjy him when ireadng of 
other matters. On his differences from tjncimay, see Schclle, 117 mi. 

* For the influence of the Physiocrats on the fiiiaiickl system the Rei'olu* 
tion, see Stoiirm, i. laS-ijo, ii. a»l! j Schdlc 3l9»q. 
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Adam Sinith^s economic and financial w<Mrk Save led to a 
perhaps undue depreciation of the services tendered by his 
predecessors, but it is hardly questionable that in finance, 
as in econoniics, the Wealth of Naihns was hr superipr to 
any earlier work, and its superiority in each cdst was due^ 
to the%ame qualities. The fifth book-*%hich considers 
* the expenses and revenue of the Sovereign * shows com- 
prehensiveness of view, felicity of illustration, and thorough 
understanding of the practical qspects of financial problems, 
whHe the looseness of arrangement, which has been so 
often censured, is less evident here than in the earlier parts 
of the wojrik. It is quite possible for critics, irritated by the 
lavish prree bestowed qn Adam Smith by the less intelli- 
gent of his followers, to show that most of his views have 
been set forth by others at an earlier time ; the Physiocrats 
may hav'c had a firmer grasp of the narrower premises 
from which they reasoned ; the technical side of finance 
may have In'en more exhaustively handled by the trained 
officials of the German States ; but the establishment of 
any or of all these propositions does not invalidate Adam 
$mith*s c laim to the finance.^ 

Not only docs he staiod in the centre of financial develop- 
ment, summing up and co-ordinating the work of the pre- 
ceding century in its various lines, and determining the 
future course of scientific thought : he further contributed 
an important element to the science of finance in his 
recognition of its close connexion with the theory of 
economics. It was by bringing out clearly that the solu- 
tion of such questions as the incidence of taxation de|>ended 
on the economic theor)"' of the distribution of wealth ^ that 
he affected the progress of the science, Moi^over, it was a 
renovated political economy which he applied as a solvent 
for some of the most difficult of financial problems. His 
assaults on the mercantile syihsm effectually deprived it of 
any claim to be the accredited economic doctrine of Euro- 

* C|,i. the of FmC 

® C|^. lk)ok i. chap, ,'41513), with Book v, a, pat z (347), 
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petn thought, and replaced it by a more accurate* body of 
principles influenced by far different vkws. The State 
appeared as but one among the several claimants on the 
national revenue, which was the product of individual 
energy and prudence, not of the paternal wisdom of states- 
men. This alteration of aim at once limited and rendered 
definite the province of finance; instead of the constant 
regulation and encouragement which Colbert deemed 
necessar)- for national prosperity, the problem was narrowed 
down to maintaining the natural conditions of society, and 
applying state revenue to that comparatively sim[>lc object. 
Questions of finance came thus to t)ccup}’ a larger sliare 
of attention than could be bestoweeion them when industry, 
art and morals were also subjects for the sovereign s con- 
stant watchfulness and care. It ma\* have K.*cn, as many 
German writers have argued,^ that this floctrine tears 
the marks of exaggeration usual in all reactions, though 
their view of tlic case is not coinpletel)' established ; but 
when a comparison is made of the work of tliose who came 
under Adam .Smiths influence with the systems that pre- 
ceded the appearance of his treatise, we can say that an\' 
possible loss through ‘radical’ or d^cfHnaire dogmatism * 
is far ouhveighed by the removal of perplexiiig fallacies 
and the establishment in their place of broader ami more 
philosophical priiaiples. Finally, the value of eacii part 
of the \V{aI(Ii of Nations is so bound up u ilh Hmt of 
the substance it contain.^ that it is orily in studying the 
actual doctrines of finance that we can form a satisfactory 
judgment on its position. 

§ 8. The Wealth if Nations was specdilv' tratLslated into 
the leading European languages, and exercised a power- 
ful effect on the development of financial doctrine ; but the 
nature of its influence varied with the condition of the 
different countries in which it was studied. In England, 
where its action on firactice, at first great, was relanlefl b}- 

^ CohnJI H-i2; a^ohi^ 74 V} \ tk-fttkau in SclioiilR-ig. 

tz\ Wagner, i. 40-1 ; jiIm* tngnnn, K7-9, 
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the outbi'eak of the French Revolution and the unreason- 
ing conservatism which the excesses of the Jacobins con- 
firmed in the minds of the ruling classes,^ the principal 
stimulus to speculative thought was found in his analysis 
of th e oper ation of taxation on national wea||h. This part 
of his work was Turther developed in Ricaroo 's Principles \ 
of Pdiiml Economy and Taxation, where it naturally found 
a place as an application of the revised theory of distribu- 
Hon in a jx;culiarly rigorous and abstract manner.^ This 
tendency to abstraction led to a division of the treatment 
of financial questions that proved very unfortunate for the 
progress of the science. Writers on political economy 
contented themselves vv^th general and rather vague dis- 
cussions as to the influence of taxes, while tlie facts of the 
existing system were criticised or defended in numerous 
pamphlets of ephemeral interest. Even works of greater 
merit, such as FarnelTs Financial Reform (1830) and 
Sayers Income Tax (1833), suffered by the separation. 
The nearest approach to a combination of the different 
ai4t>ects of finance was made by M cCul loch iii his work on 
Taxation and the Funding System ( i84i,t3rd ed. 1863), 
in which the defects .are more apparent to modern readers 
lhan the merits which at the time it undoubted!)" possessed. 

French economists and financial theorists were more 
impressed by the negative side of Adam Smith’s teaching, 
a lemltncy that was much strengthened b)' the works of 
^J, B. Say — Traiie THconomk P(flitk/ue (1803), and Cours 
Complei (1828) — who was disposed to undervalue the 

* The conlraM hOwcen ihc |x>liry pursnal iiyihe younger fin in ihe 

t.irlief years hi?* aainjuisuaUun and hw later measures is vciy' marked. 
Examples iMrlonging subject arc the Outnnt’rcuil Treaty with France in 
J7Ski and the conso!i<lati^>n of the Cu?>ioms IaIws, 

Ricardo, chaps.*8~ 18 inclusive. See >Vafjner, ii. 333, and Cohn, § 248, for 
rect»|;rsition of his work jp this respect. In another de|Mrt;nent of finance, 
R. Hunnllon, by his work on 7 ''ki Xafkmtf />M/, devi“lv)|XHl anti added to the 
arguments »>f Adam Smith, and was hdlowctl % Ricardo. Sir j. Smdair's 
the /WVic A’tTrwrwc 3rd cd, tSOj) desers'cs m.mtkm for its 
careful treat tnent of facti* and the acr|waintancc shown with f<*rcij;n literature on 
the subjecU 
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services of the State even In the discharge of its neces* 
sa|F functions. The very complicated financial system of 
France has, however, led to its study from the admiftistra- 
tive, point of view, and special financial questions have 
received much more attention from French than from 
English economists. There are numerous treatises on 
‘Taxation’ and ‘Public Revenue,’ marked by a general 
/disposition to lay^ess on the principles of natural right 
and ju stice as aga^i n sf^co nomt c expediency. Most FrencK 
writers~^so~ exhibit a strong dIsIilf5~~to- any financial 
measures believed to savour of socialism, e.g. progressive 
taxation, or even an income-tax. With rare exceptions — 
such as the work of Canard already mentioned, and the 
remarkable studies of Cournot — they show little taste for 
deductive reasoning or for the discussion of questions 
like that of the incidence of taxation which needs its 
use. On the other hand, they are prolific in historical 
and statistical works such as those of Vuitry, Clamageran, 
Stourm, De Parieu, Vignes, .AudrifTret, and Gomel ; the 
great Dictionnaire des Finances (2 voLs., 1894), issued 
under M. Leon»i^y’s superintendence, is a storehouse of 
materials on Frpneh financial administration. In the 
convenient work of Gamier, Traiti des Finances (4'““ dd* 
1883), and the more brilliant treatise of Leroy- Beaulieu, 
Science des Finances (6"“* ed. 1899), they have text-books 
of a high order, the last mentioned work in particular 
being remarkable for fulness of information and lucidity ^ 
of style. Up to the present the dislike to state action is a 
di.stinctive note of French financial work, and in this 
respect it furnishes a useful corrective to the doctrines 
prevalent in Germany. 

§ 9. The introduction of the doctrines of the Wealth of 
Nations into a country where the older traditions of the 
‘ Chamber Sciences ’ were so strong as in Germany, 
brought about a re-casting tather than an abandonment 
of the earlier methods. The masses of material which 
writers in conformity with previous usa^e continued to 
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bestow on their readers were presented front the pew point 
of view .- Financial questions were either exanun^ in j 
special works, or were assigned a separate place in general 
econotnic treatises under the title Finammistmsihaft. 
Passings over the lifts important works of th* early part of 
this century,* we come to the -treatise of K. H. ^u on‘*< 
Economics, the third volume of which, devoted to finance, 
appeared in 1832 (5th ed. 1864), The merits of Rau’s 
writings lay in the fulness of their information, and in their 
systematic arrangement, both of which admirably fitt^ 
them for use by students, who obtained a general view of 
the science as accepted at the time. His influence in pro- 
moting the study of ecftnomics and finance in Germany 
was great, though often forgotten by his successors.* 
Discussion of his doctrines belongs to the treatment of 
the science, but we may just note his separation of “ fees ” 

^ {GebUkren) from ‘ taxes ’ {Steueni), and his recognition of 
the influence of administration in finance. The monograph 
of Nebenius on A/W/ir Crci/tV (2nd ed. 1829), is entitled to 
a place beside Rau’s more comprehensive work, as giving 
a full treatment of one ofthe most disputefl financial topics. 
Somewhat later in date is Hoffmann’s Theory of Taxation 
(1840), which has been adversely criticised by Roscher 
and Wagner on account of its unsystematic character, 
but which nevertheless has had considerable effect on the 
progress (A finance. It appears to aim at giving a 
• scientific justification of the contemporary fiscal policy of 
the Prussian State.' Many other German writers will 
require attention in connexion with special doctrines, but 
the older school that was more or less closely limited by 
the traditions of .-Vdam Smith’s teachings in the shape in 
which they had been arranged by Rau, presents but one 
more name for consideration at present— ^^Von Hock, who 

^ Among those who omy be mentionetl are l{iir!| Kreh1„ and more 
especially Jacob (Fimmwmmchaft^ iSai) and llalchus 
tSjo). 

* See Ro$cher» Cmkuhi^t %7 
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examined in separate works the financial systems of France 
(1857), of the United States (i<S67), and also wrote on 
Public Rn^en He and Debts (1863). This work includes in 
brief compass the leading questions of taxation and in- 
debtedness ; it is si.)ecially good, as Imight have been 
expected from the production of a trained official, in its 
discussion of administrative points.^ 

So far the development of finance in Germany had 
been carried on in conformity with the conceptions of 
Adam Smith and his followers, though modified in some 
degree by the peculiar conditions of the country ; but 
towards the middle of the century, new forces began to 
act on the social sciences, which h^cl considerable effect on 
their methods and doctrines. Among the agencies that 
more particular!}’ influenced financial studios, we can 
indicate three, viz. (i) the rise of the ‘ historical’ school, 
(2) the disposition to treat finance as a ()art of administra- 
tion ( Verzvaltung) in the newest sense of that term, and 

1 (3) the advocacy of [)oIitico-socia!, as opposed to purely 
financial, aims in fiscal matters. The historical economists 
did not contril>ittc much to the substance of financial 
doctrine^ but the importance aftached by them to dis* 
tinctions between the different stages of social life, and 
their assertion of the impossibility of laying down 
universal precepts, were evidently applicable with peculiar 
force to the svslems of taxation existing in cllffercnt 
countries. The belief that the present could be fully 
understood onl}- in the light of the past made it desirable 
to study the history of financial anaiigcments, and some 
of the best German work has been in this direction.** 
Some supporters of the school, in particular Schaflle and 

* 

* For fuller c*xnmination of the German writers of rhb we 

i. 44~5, ii. 7-9, n-i2; Meyer, §§ 6-9, 23, 17, iK, 29; Vocke, 
m-33 ; I’alck, I^kre von ikr Steueriibinoahun^^ 104-' 144. 

Such as the already menliimed wwk of Schunherg, FinanzverkiiHmsu ikf 
Stiidt Bmet (1879) J SchmoHer, Die hpodien der premsisrhm pmamp^iitik ; 
Zeumer, Dk daituhen Stadiestcuern ; Vockc, Cksehkhk tier S/mmi der hrif, 
Reiche, • 
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Schmoller, went further and assailed such cardinal doctrines 
of received financial theory as that of ‘net income being 
the sole fund on which taxation could fall/ and this 
questionable position was supported by arguments if^hich 
led to a closer study of fundamental fioandil principles.^ 
To Stem is due a movement towards regarding finance as 
a problem of administration. His Finanzwissmtschaft 
(Sth ed.»4 vols., 1885- 6), much modified and expanded in 
its later editions, contains, along with a great deal that is 
disputable and fanciful, a full treatment of financial 
organisation. The State with its administrative organs is in 
his view the basis of the financial system, and the history 
and statistics of the various Euro[>ean countries receive 
considerable attention. More important, from a practical 
standjK>int, than the influence of Stein, is the tendency to 
regard the financial system as an agency for redistributing 
wealth. This [x>sition, supported most prominently by 
Wagner," is not fully accepted b)* other economists and 
financial writers, but in several works [>ropositions arc set 
forth which need this politico-social view as their logical 
basis. * * 

. The result of these sevdFal influences has been to give a 
sjxxial tone to (iennan finaixial work, since even where 
the newer ideas an‘ not accepted, they are present to the 
writers mind. This change in attitude towards financial 
problems is the outcome of beliefs which may briefly be 
enumerated as follows: (i) Public finance is a matter of 
national interest ; it is not merely a distribution of burdens 
among the individual citizens, who owe duties to the 
State which it ought to be their privilege to discharge ; 
(2) Financial adnanistration is largely dej.>endent on 
national |>ecuHaritics ; each country has, or nc'cds, a 
system suited to itself, .so that the idea of a single 
‘ rational * system of taxation is absurd ; (3) The same 

* SchWle, AufsatUy L 158-183, esfi, 167 sq. ; SchrooUer, *Die 

vom Einkommen ‘ {Zdi$€hrifi fur GtsamniH xS6j). 

i, 48-90, ii. 449. 
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, Conception of relativity applies to the history of finsuic^^ 
earlier systems, the Roman, have to be judged iit 
relation to the circumstances of the age in which they 
existed. 

Instead of attempting to criticise the opinions and 
tendencies just described, we have rather to notice the 
remarkable productiveness which has been the outcome of 
the study of Bnance in Germany. Either in respect to 
general text-books and manuals or to monographs on the 
mt»t complicated questions she holds the first place. Of 
the former, in addition to the previously noticed work of 
Stein, there are : the very extensive treatise of Wagner — 
still incomplete — in which each as^t of finance is handled 
at even undue length ; the shorter and more lucid work of 
Cohn, where the evolution of financial systems is brought 
out by description rather than by brief and precise pro- 
positions ; the less attractive manual of Roscher, which, 
however, gives a collection of the various opinions and a 
mass of interesting historical detail ; the compact and 
conservative work of Umpfenbach, exhibiting some of the 
best qualities the older writers ; the concise manual of 
Eheberg (5th ed. 1898); the somewhat abstract and po* 
culiarly arranged introductory book by Voefce {Grundsiige 
der Finanswisscnschaft, 1 894) and lastly the Outlines of tlie 
subject by Conrad. Almost reaching the character of 
general manuals are the more limited treatises of Schiifile, 
{Grundsdtze der Steuerpolitifc 1880: Die Steuern, 1895; 
1897) Neumann, Sax, and Vockc {Abgaben, &c, 1887), 
Among special works there is the collection of mono- 
graphs in the third volume of Schonberg’s Handbuch — 
which had best be regarded in thal light— and numerous 
smaller studies on such questions as ‘ progressive taxa- 
tion ’ (Neumann), ‘ incidence of taxation ' (Falck, Kaizl), 
‘justice in taxation’ (Meyer), ‘the exemption of the 
minimum of subsistence ' (Schmidt). When the abundant 
periodical literature appearing in the journal#of Conrad 
Scfamoller, and Schanz— the last devoted exclusively to 
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finaace— is added, we can form some idea oftlie activity of 
(Serman workers in this field. * 

§ I a At a comparatively early period questions relating 
to public revenue and expenditure had attracted attention 
in Italy. The work of Btx^ia (1743) I}4s hijen described 
as ‘the earliest methodical treatise on taxes'; and 
several of the economUtsof the latter half of the eighteenth 
century .examined the effects of taxation, and especially 
of those taxes actually levied in their country. The 
influence of Adam Smith and J. B. Say was for some 
time predominant in Italy as elsewhere. The development 
of financial science in Germany has, however, deeply 
affected Italian .studenfS, who have zeaIou.sly devoted 
themselves to the examination of financial subjects, bring- 
ing to bear on their selected topics considerable independ- 
ence of mind, and at the same time a thorough acquaint- 
ance with what has been already accomplished.’ Amongst 
general works may be noticed the condensed outline by L. 
Cossa (7'““ cd. 1896) a short treati.se by Ricca-Salemo, 
wfitten under the influence of the Austrian theory of 
value, the lai ger manual of Flora, and thff fiiore important 
gnd comprehensive treatise of Graziani {Insiituzioni di 
Seknsa eUlle Finanse, 1897), which may fitly rank with 
the best te.\t books of other countries. The fundamental 
principles of finance have been examined by Viti de 
Marco.'Mazzola, and Zorli, in common with the theory of 
marginal utility In like manner the difficult problems 
of shifting and incidence have been Jnvestigated by 
Pantaleoni and Conigliani ; and studies on progressive taxa- 
tion have been made by Mazzola, and Martello, and in a 
s()ecialiy elaborate form by Mas^, Dari. The problems of 
‘ double* taxation ' (Garelli), and the tax systems of 
federjd states (Flora) have also been considered. Questions 
of local taxation have attracted attention and been con- 

' For ftin her details sec Cossa, IntradHaim to tkt SUuiy of 
Mimmy, ch. 15; also his Seknta dfHe FinoHM (Btbiingraiihto} ; Rioca- 
Satemo, ^oria dtUt /(mnaario tn /taiia (and «1. 1896). 

■ ■ ..i D 
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sidered in the monographs of Alessio and I,acava, but more 
thoroughly in the very complete work of Conigliani {f^a 
Rifomm delk teggi sui Lom/i, 1898). Alessio 

has«also supplied a standard treatise on Italian finance. 
When the special articles in the Gioma/e degli Ecanamisii 
and other journals are added, it may be said th&t Italy 
ranks next to Germany in the production of scientific 
works on finance.^ 

§ II. The increased attention paid to economic and 
financial study has led to fuller recognition of the work done 
in other European countries. Thus the contributions of 
Dutch writers to finance, especially those of ih'crson and 
Cort van dcr Linden, have been brought into notice. S}>ain 
has supplied a meritorious general treatise on finance in 
the work of Piernas Hurtado (Tratado di Hacknda 
Piihlica, 1st cd., 1869, 5th ed., igoo — the second 
volume.of which deals with the history and actual condi- 
tions of the Spanish finances. The Swedish writer Wick- 
sell has made valuable contributions to the theory of 
incidence, and the history of Swedish finance. \\ hat 
Maine has aptly%:alled the unfortunate veil of language '' 
shuts off Russian and other Sclavonic writers on finance, 
unless where, as by Besobrasoff and Bloch, French has been 
used as the medium, or where, as with Kaizls Fimim- 
ivissemchafi {vjoo — 1 ), a German translation has appeared.^ 

There can be no reasonable doubt that in the future it will 

% 

be necessary to pay attention to a far wider field of scientific 
literature, produced in countries .so far apart as Holland 
and Japan, but all serving to advance the development of 
an adequate financial theory. 

§ 12. As noticed above ( 4 } 8) the separation of economic 
theory from practical questions had a depressing effect on 
financial studies in English-sjxjaking, countries. There was 
a decided decline of interest in the scientific treatment of 
financial questions. McCulloch’s treati.se remained for a 

^ The text*L>ok of the lUmg.iiiah wrher Ful<k*H appears to he an im- 
ixjrtant one. ^ 
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long time the sole work of a genera! character. The English 
tax system was earliest discussed by Leone Levi (1860), 
Morton Peto (*863), and Wilson. A series of books 
by Noble criticised it from the extreme radical and free 
trade standpoint More scientific treatment was shown in 
the ^ncychfiiedia Britanncm articles of Tliorold Rogers’ 
(* Finance ') and Professor Nicholson (‘ Taxation \ Sj>ecial 
questions were well discussed by Baxter, Jevons, l-eslie 
and Mr. I^ilgrave. But, speaking broadly, the question of 
a scientific fiiiancc was unsatisfactory. 

The decided revival of economic studies, both theoretical 
atid historical, during the last fifteen y^ars has had its 
effect on finance. The^first sign of improvement was the 
ap})carance of important historical works by Hall (A 
//istorf of (he Customs Revenue 0/ England, 1885), Buxton, 
{Ftnmue and Po/iiics, 2 vols., 1 888 and Dowell {History 
of Taxation and Taxes in England, 4 vols., 1884 ; 2nd ed,, 
1888), the last named giving an excellent account of the 
devel ipment of the British financial sy^stem. The difficult 
[m>blctns cvumected with local taxation have lx*en examined 
by Messrs. SargetJt, Moulton, and O’MeiRit in the interests 
/>f the several {>arties afTcctcil. The various aspect.s of 
UkuI fitiancc have Ikx'h scientifically^ expounded by^ Mr. 
Blundcn, and ‘local rates’ have found an inimitable 
historian in Mr. t'annan, while the effect of assigning 
imperfal taxes in aid of local revenues has been investi- 
gated by^ Mr. Chapman. More general theoretical pro- 
blems have received attention in the series of articles by 
Prof Edgeworth, as also in Sidgwick s works : and within 
the last year the subject of finance has been Comprehen- 
sively reviewed in the concluding volume of Prof Nichol- 
son’s Politieal Economy, In periodical literature, too, 
financial qucstions*-have received more notice, owing prob- 
ably to the greater pressure caused by the rapid growth 
of exjxrnditure, which has aroused |}ractical in*erest and 
comixUed reference to general principles. 

Another clas% of contributions has also of late y'ears 

D 2 
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mcarcased in importance England has gained a high 
reputation for the merits of its ' Parliameatar5^ Papers * and 
‘Reports/ Some of the most valuable studies in the 
statistics and theory of finance are embodied in these 
ponderous volumes. The Report on Import Duties (1840), 
The Inquiries on the Income Tax (i8S2-'3 and*^l86«), 
and the Returns on Public Income and Ex|>enditure(i869), 
are'^good examples. But in recent years nfany additions 
of special value have been made. The Committee on Town 
Holdings (1886--92), The Lords* Committee on Betterment 
(1894), The^Heport on the National liebt (1891), Sir H. 
Fowler's Local Taxation Report (1893), and The Royal 
Commissions on ' Indian fexpendittre’ ( i8c)6 -1900), ‘ Irish 
Financial Relations’ (i895-T>). and ‘Local Taxation* 
(1898-1902), have supplied a mass of materials and theories 
of the highest interest to scientific stuckmls. The speeches 
of finance ministers and the debates on financial measures 
are buried in the volumes of Hansard and therefore difficult 
of access, unless, as in the case of Peel, and, partially, of 
Gladstone, reprinted in a separate fonn.^ 

§ 13. The cofiifjarative apathy respecting the study of 
finance which, as we have seen, existed in England wa^ 
also to be found in the United States. The burning ques- 
tion of the tariff exccf)tcd, there was little in |)ersonal 
problems. Mr. Wells’s Reporlts mark the Of)ening of dis- 
cussion after the close of the Civil war/' The* great 
development of economic .science stocc 1888, however, soon 
extended to finance, and a valuable body of literature has 
been produced in the last ten years. Short text-book.sof a 
high charSeter have been written by Professor Plehn 
(1886, 2nd ed., 1900), and Professor Daniels (sSgy), and a 
larger treatise of considerable merit by Professor H* C. 
Adams {J 7 ie Science of Finance^ 1898), whose work on 
Public Debts (1887) was one of the first indications of the 
new growth. Professor Seligman has dealt with tire more 

‘ iJljulstone, Finamhi SiaUmtuis^ J 860 "44; Lmui 

. tion (1S72), may be referred fu. 
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irii|X>rtant problems in an admirable seric.^ of volumes: 
{Shifting andlncidmce of Taxation, 1892, 2rid ed,, 1899), 
{Progressive Taxation^ 1894, Essays on Taxation^ *895), and 
in special articles* Professor Ely's Taxadon in American 
States and Cities, and Professor Kinl^’s Inekfiendefd 
Treasity are valuable studies in widfely idilFerefit fields^ 
The bulky volume by D. A, Wells represents an older paint 
of view^ but is' serviceable for its facts. Instructive mono-«^ 
graphs by Messrs. Rosewater {Special Assessments), Ross 
{Sinking Funds), West {The Inh^iiance Tax), and F. Walker 
{Double are specimens of the literature; dealing 

with the theory and history of finance, which is being 
steadily increased. Dnp Hollander has edited a volume 
of Studies in State Taxation (1900), confined'*^ to five 
southern states, and has himself written the Financial 
History of Baltimore (1899). The Essays on Colonial 
Finance (1900) is a result of the expansion and imperialist 
fjolicy of the United States. America, like England, is rich 
in official reports and statistical returns. Of considerable, 
though very unequal, value are the Reports of the ‘State* 
Tax Commission. The New^ York Re{Kirr( 1871), the Ohio 
^Report (1883), and the Massachusetts Report (1897), may 
!>e specially mentioned.^ 

* Sheman'fi mid mt Finmtm mid Tomimt iiuy t;»e referred 

lu as a «pccin»er» of tho work of .American of the better kintl 
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CHAPTER I 

STATE ECONOMY, GEKERAE CoKSmERATIONS 

§ 1. TflE question oftthe nature and amount of public 
outlay forms, as vve have seei]|^one ol the cardinal branches 
of finance ; it has aii ini}X)rtant influence on the other 
departments of the subject, aiwi may be regarded as the 
real end of the financial system. In order to estimate 
correctly the cxjxjnditure of any given so|t€ty, for state or 
public pur}X)«cs, it is desirable to see the general features of 
life agency which so applies this part of national wealth. 
Most persons are familiar with the conception of a state 
jconomy.and are even prepared to adopt the view prevalent 
among students of social science, that Society is an organism 
with an independent life, manifesting itself in the exercise 
of different functions, one set of which has been specialised 
in the ’regulating organ or the State. W ithout pressing 
this resemblance so far as is sometimes done/ we may 
accept the evident fact that the state organisation hasg 
certain points of analogy with the arrangements of the^ 
individual, and that in regard to economic action the com*^ 
parison is particularly close. The individual and the Stated 
have each receipts and expenditure. Each endeavours, or 
should endeavour,4o obtain the greatest result with the 
smallest effort ; for each it depends oh the relftion between 
these economic categories whether ^ealth js being accu- 
miilaled or debt incurred,* and forc^ch a careful method 

^ 1>y Mr. Silencer, B^^pks 15^’ ' f*airt, iu " " ^ 
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of keeping accounts is needed as a safeguard against elYors, 
There is, however, a still closer parallel to be found in the 
case of those associations formed for the accomplishment of 
certainispecial ends which are usually known as ‘juristical ' 
|>erson5 or corporations. From the ordinSiry private part- 
nership, through the local trading company, the pfogres- 
sion can be traced up to such a body as the East India 
Company, that at one time was sovereign all but in 
name. In all these associations the principal financial 
phenomena are exhibited in a similar manner, and in a 
way that helps to explain the character of state finance. 
The existence of such general resemblances should not, 
however, conceal from us the fact t||\at public agencies arc 
in some essential points distinct from the ‘ economy ^ of 
the individual or of the association. It is the presence of 
these special and peculiar features that renders the ex- 
amination of state economy needful in treating of public 
finance. 

2 . The first distinctive point in the [)ublic or _st ate...,, 
economy is its conipuLsory characleT. The individual or 
private associatK)#i has to submit to limits other than those 
of his or its own will, but so far as legal restraints are con- 
ffeerned, the State stands in a position of complete fnde-^ 
{:>endence. It is entitled to claim all the services and 
property of its subjects for the accomplishment of whatever 
aims it prescribes to itself. When in so wgid a 

form, the {>roposition is likely to awaken dissent, and 
yet, from the strictly legal and administrative jx>int of 
view, it is a commonplace since the time of Austin.* The 
efifectual limits to state action depend, not on any legal or 
administrative rules, but on the difficulty of ovaTComtng the 
obstacles set by external nature, and the st^ntiments of its 
subjects. Its ex}>ciKliture and the objects to which it is 
directed are bounded by the productiveness of the national 
industries, and the facility with which the national wealth 

^ Sec trm?hue Juris pnhima and far cjirlicrjilatemcmKof 

tlic Hiiine truth, lAmaihau, ch, iH ; Bodm, Ik Bk. I ch. S. 
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can be obtained through taxation for public use* The 
compulsory nature of state action is, then, a trait which 
marks it off from the individual or the private society* 

A second point of difference api)ears in the ends to be 
attained through * state agencies. They ato mainly, as 
KoscKcF remarks,^ of an immateria l kind : the p rotec tion 
of the society against aggression, or internal disturllincej 
and the jiromotion of progress in civilisation, are hardly 
capable of being definitely measured and assigned a precise 
value, nor, even if they were, could the share of each indi- 
vidual be allotted to him in the exact proportion that he 
was willing to pay for it The force of the State mustj 
^rescrite what is to bc! paid by its subjects as a body, and] 
share that shall be borne by each. As regards expendi- 
ture, the absence of a strict standard makes it very hard to 
judge the extent to which the public resources should be 
applied for the satisfiiction of the several wants. This 
vagueness is made still more apparent by confining our 
attention to a single public need in a given country — say, 
th6 amount of protection against foreign and home enemies 
requirex! by England at present. How shtM we determine 
the expenditure that is suitable for this object? ‘Adequacy 
in such cases/ says Sidgwick, ‘cannot l>e defined by a sharp 
line* Most Englishmen are persuaded that they at present 
enjoy very tolerable protection of person and projxrrty 
against •enemies within and without the country, but it 
would be difficult to argue that our security would not be 
enhanced by more and better-paid judges and ix)Iicemeii, 
or more and fx‘tter-cquippe<l soldiers and sailors/^ The 
problem, it is evident, can only allow of an approximate 
solution, such as the actual circumstances will {>ermit, and 
this finds its exjjrcs.sion in the sentiment of practical states- 
mtin, who say with $ir R. Peel, * In time of peace you must, 
if you mean to retrench, incur some risk/ 

When the problem is w idened so as to include the rela- 
tions of the several wants of the public organs of the society, 

^§109* « ^ PiftiHtai (m 
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its difficulty is increased ; adjustment of the se|mrate 
items of outlay and the proportion that the total amount 
shall bear to the sura of national revenue, is a task that 
tries the abilities of the most skilful administrator, 

In connexion with the direction of public expenditure, a 
third feature of public economy comes into pronSincnce ; 
onewiiich, it is true, may in some degree be found in private 
associations, but in a very restricted form. That is the 

It goes without saying that the individual desires what he 
^ deems to be for his own good, and in most private companies 
the shareholders wish for the pros|x;rity of the institution 
in which their capital is investicl. There arc, however, 
cases where the holder of a few .Shares may make a gain 
indirectly, through some action of his com[>any, which will 
lower its dividends, and being so far an ‘economic man, 
he may vote for and advocate that course. Instances of 
the kind arc not very common, and the power jx)ssessed 
by persons in the situation just described is so slight that 
it may be neglected. The state organisation is differently 
placed. ‘ Sjni.?t^r in terest^/ exercise a good deal of control 
on its action s. There are large classes whose aim is (o 
increase, not to reduce, the public ex[>enses. More par- 
ticularly is this true of those connected with the great 
s[)cnding departments of the ttatc.* Military and naval 
officers are extremely anxious to insist «r the im|!k>rtance 
of increasing our land and sea force.s in order to secure a 
better sv stem of defence. But each fresh addition to out- 
lay unfortunately fails to secure this result, which apjiears 
as far off as cver.^ 

Reaction against the evils produced by these tendencies 
has, in England at least, raised tjp an opjx>sit€ school of 
extremists, who are opposed to even the outlay requiiHd 

^ * Each public department stands pi epaml logive ilit nnisl cordidcat 
wh)' it is ab?j<;>hitdy necessary to keep up the scak? of its to the 

exact point at wliich it now Facmdl, Fhmm/ loo. 

^ ,1’he events of the ckmng years of the ic)t|i cconiry lioilt in England and 
the linitixl Slates abundantly illustrate this slaiemene | 
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fcr real efficiency, fhe inherent difficulties of the state 
economy are thus intensified by conflicts of interest and 
i sentimen t which, if not peculiar to iCSFalf events are most 
prominently exhibiterl in its working, * 

A fourth point of difference between the eO nomy of the 
individual and that of the State is shown in the determi- 
imtion .. M the urea of work for each. The citizen will 
naturally, adopt the most profitable employment open to 
him, or should it seem expedient, he will combine several 
different occupations. The interest of others is a very 
secondary consideration ; his activities will depend, as to 
their sphere and extent, on the * net advantages ’ to be 
gained. His investrnentf of capital will be similarly deter- 
mined. Within the customary limits of law and morality 
he will seek to make his advantages as great as possible. 
The field of state action has to be map{>ed out on different 
grounds. The fiict that a particular business or part of 
social action could be managed by the State without 
economic sacrifice, does not prove that it should l>e handed 
over to public agency. It is in general a sound 
rule that Uhc 

and whatever be the theoretical qualifications needed, 
it IS plain that even its partial truth limits the otxrrations 
of the public [x:>wer. The existence and constant working 
of individual and associated ‘economics' (Privaiwink- 
schafien} beside and under the protection of the great 
compulsory economy {ZimngmiriAsdM//) of the State, is a 
point tvhich should never be forgotten. 

Fifthly, a private economy differs from that of the State 
not only in the limitation of its area of action, but in the 
object of its working . It seeks to obtain a' profit from its^^ 
Ofjerations ; in ihe language of finance i t aims at a * sur- 
j^fua .* The individual or company that just makes endsi 
meet at the close of the year* is hot in \ prosperousj 
condition. Something, more h requii^ to give a fund for'' 

^ /.#. ;UI*»wmg only ntwmr)* for Uw imiividual, any thing 

k'ing iimnfeily profa.* ' 
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expenses beyond the necessary minimum in the former, 
^nd for dividends in the latter case. The greater the 
|urplus the more successful is the result deemed. to be. 
^I^ideal of stat e economy is, on the contrar)/, to eslibli^'h 
a b ala nciT bet ween r^effpLf aiVJ e.\'|x?nditure. A State 
that has very large surpluses is as TIl-7nanaged as one with 
large deficits.^ The best practical rule is to aim at a slight 
excess of receipts over outlay in order to prevent the 
chance of a deficit^ The position of the State as drawing 
its resources from the contributions of the several private 
economies under its charge is the reason for this course of 
conduct 

The last of the points of difference usually noted is 
rather apparent than real ; it results from the mode adopted 
in regulating state finance, but in fact state and private 
economy here fundamentally agree. Thc..piivtatc person 
must, it is said, regulate his expenditure by his income; 

Such is 

in form the common mode of determination. The in- 
dividual says, ' I can spend so much ’ : the finance Minister 
says, ‘ I have tt) raise so much/ On looking more care- 
fully into the matter, wc discover that a certain aojoupt 
of expenditure is necessary to support individual life, and 
that each person must procure that amount at least 
under peril of death. For all classes above the lowest 
this minimum of expenditure rises to a hi{.;her [K>int, and 


^ Cp. thediffiaihics of ihc Uiiitc<l States, in th€y<•^^rs imnietlicUcIy preceding 
1891, with ihcir surplus revenue. 

.\dajn-, arguo in fav«»ur of a (icfjcit 78 8p; hut the 

three reasons which he gives in .support of his |>osilj(*n arc derivwi from a <mt'‘ 
sided view of the financial experiences i>f the United Suites rcfcrrnl to in the 
preceding note. Tiiey arc wholly inapplicahk* to Qther countries. The 
authority of I'eel and UJadslone — .so great on all practical nmiters of rsnaiice 
— may be (pioted in .^upjK>rt of the rule given in the text. * The training 
I received frimi Sir K, bed was that the r^hl and sound jirincipie was to 
estimate Expenditure liberally, to estimate Revenue carefully, to make etich 
year pay its own expenses, and to take care that your charge Ls not greater 
than your income.’ liuxton, Mr, Gladstom i'fmmtihnff Ihe Exfhttjuer, 

1 57, and cp, the whole chapter. • 
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increased outlay is essential for the obtaining of increased 
income,* ** On the other side, state expenditure is not 
definitely fixed ; it has to be determined by various con- 
siderations, one of which is the pressure that its discharge 
will place on the national resources. We em easily con- 
ceive tfie United States wisely inc^ring expenditure that 
an Indian administration would as wisely avoid.^ 

I 3. Though the several characteristics that we have 
been engaged in noticing mark clearly the distinct and 
|)eculiar asjxjct of public economy, we have still to 
constantly bear in mind that wealth fori 

pilUlk ..ends., is |>art of the„.,,C,Q.U^inmptiou ,o£., weaUhnin;^’ 

general. As a study of Human wants must form the basis ^ 
of the economic theory of consumption, so must an cx- 
ijamination of the number and order of state wants be an^i 
i'csserifiaf part of our present inquir}% 

"The classification most familiar to English readers is 
that of j. S. Mill, who distinguishes between the * necessary * 
and the ‘optionar functions of Government'^ The value 
of this divi>>i<jn is, however, much impaired by his sub- 
sequent admission that no emplo)'ment ^>f state agency 
can ever be purely optional, as also by the further con- 
cessions made in his examination of the limits of /a/ssej 
fairc. The arrangement suggested by Ktischer is more' 
in analogy with the case of private outlay, viz., that into'’ 
(l) necessary, (2) useful, and (3) superfluous or ornamental 
exj)eiuJiture/ corresponding to the necessaries, decencies, 
and luxuries of individual consumption. It does not j 
require much acumen to add, that the first head is un- 
avoidable, that there is generally a presumption in favour 
of the secomi, while there is always one against the last 
The formation of such general categories as the frwegoing 
does not help to solve the real difficulties of the matter,^ 

* MAfshdl, tVmipks of Emmmics^ L 137*8 (jrc! ^ 

“ Rt>M:hcr, 8 109; Wagner, i. 9-16 ; Getfcken iw Schonlxrg, 6. 

** PHmipks, lik. V, eh. J, § i. Cp. ch. passim* * I 109, 

® See Appemlix to eh. S for a fuller aiscuanion of Ihis point 
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The terins uspd to«Niescribe the groups just mcationed 
carry witli them an already-formed judgment* By i>Iacing 
a particular form of expense under the heading of * neces- 
sary"* or of 'ornamentar outlay, we have pronounced an 
opinion on its merits or demerits. It still remains to 
settle;— and this is by ||f the most troublesome parTof our 
task— the several items to he placed under each head 
In order to meet this difficulty we shall find it necessary to 
consider the proj>er functions of the State, and how far it 
is bound to discharge each and all of those functions 
under circumstances of financial pressure. One of two pos- 
sible lines of inquiry may be adopted. Starting from our 
conception of the State, we maf seek to determine the 
proper sphere of its action, and the amount of its justifi- 
able outlay within that sphere, using either general reason- 
ing or appeals to specific experience as our guide. Or we 
may prefer to trace the development of public tasks, and 
endeavour by following their direction in the jmst to form 
an estimate of their present j)osition and probable future- 
It may even Ijc exj^edient to combine the two courses%f 
incyiiry, using eJth as the corroborator or corrective of the 
other. Here, as often elsewhere, the historical or inductive 
method comes in to support and check the conclusions of 
"deduction. 

§ 4. The primitive theory of politics, if theory it can be 
called, accepted the omnipote nce of th e Slitc as a^leading 
principle. The IcgisiatoFivas to fashion the society in the 
mould which seemed to him best ; the very idea of indi- 
vidual claims.- 4 ia 4 ~.. no.. place.... ill - such. trm^ 

^sage throug^h feudalism Eurofiean Society obtained the 
idea of private liberty, though, owing to the imperfect state 
organisation of the |ieriod, the effect that -might naturally 
be expected was not produced. The centralised mon- 
archies which succeeded the 4nediajval system claimed the 
privilege of regulating individual action in a mode that in 
some respects recalled classical antiquity. The religious 
and political struggles of the sixteenths ^nd seventeenth 
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centuries were the result of their undfie activity in %ose 
domains of human life. Commerce and industry did not 
assert their right to freedom till a later period- Stale, 
r egulation of indust ry found its highest expression in the 
so-calledj^^ system of the seventeenth Century, and 

particula rly in the of Cdbert.^ T he re- 

a£ tjon ag ai risT this policy produced the fij5t.iheor}ZI2(! 
state action that had ec onomic basis — th e doctrine of 
laissez Jaire^ or, as it was entitled Adam Smithj Ithe 
simple and liberty/ Its rise at 

the particular time was the result of [powerful forces. It is 
true of humanity that ‘ it learns truth a word at a time/ so 
that, as the problem of Sic sixteenth century had be^n 
religious libctrty, that of the seventeenth political liberty,^ 
it was reserved for the eighteenth century to assert the 
claims of industrial and commercial liberty. The similarity 
in genera! features of these movements is remarkable. 
Each was the natural reaction against exaggeratal pre- 
tensions ; each jx;rhaj)s attached too much importance 
* to Its sjx!cial object, but all have profoundly affected 
European society for go<xl. In examining this earliest 
scientific theory of the Stale, it is most desirable to see 
exactly what its doctrines really were. Ihe common 
opinion that the advocates of laisstz faitr were opposed to 
any state action is dissipated by a study of their writings. 
They lived in an age of restrictions in which the most press- 
ing work was to get the many hindrances to effectua! in- 
dustrial activity removed. A body of thinkers including 
Quesnay, Jurgot, and Du Pont de Nemours among its rnem- 
l>crs can hardly be said to have been i ndiffere nt to the ne- 
ijssary functions of the State., The real liearingoftheAw^ 
or * natural liberty * system can ht best appreciated 
by a ctmsuleration of tlie exposition givei:| of it by A4am 
Smith. In a well-known passage of the MW //A 0 / 
forth }}}^^\ 

^ loir, chjtp. il for the effect oil finatickl tlwry. 

St fit’ll y itm only of ilogliinil, and iti a luoch lesslkgree of France. 

E 
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a ^ manner that leaves no room for mistake as to his 
views.,, 

* A^mrding toJtJi<^SQ!:st^ the Sovereign 

has. onij^ three duties to att end to ; three duties of ^great 
importancFlifcfeeC^ piain and intelHgible to^common 
understandings: first, the duty of protec tin g the societ y 
from the violence an d invas ion of other inBependeivt soclc- 
ties ; secondly, the duty of pr otectin g as far a^ possible every 
mcmben J^ the socie ty^ froriTIEKe injustice^or oppression 
of every other member of it, or the duty of estafiHsh- 
ing an exact administration of justice ; and thirdly, the 
duty of erecting and 'maintaimn^’^certain public^ works 
and certain puiJlTTlnslTKt^^^^ it can never""BeTor 

the interest of any Individual, or small number of indi- 
viduals, to erect and maintain ; because the profit could 
never repay the expense to any individual, or small num- 
ber of individuals, though it may frequently do much more 
than repay it to a great society.* ^ 

yit is only necessary to read this passage in order to^see 
that the polic^^Javoured by Adam Smith was not a purely 
;^egative one. The State Jias not merely other functions 
than the economic ones ; where private interest is likely^to 
, prove insufficient, it has economic ones also, and those, too, 
of great extent and importance, as will appear when con- 
sidering his more detailed discussion. \ 

The temporary predominance in the domain of political 
speculation of the laissez fane view is a commonplace of 
the historians of political economJ^^ We not re|>eat 
the account already given of the different effects produced 
by the Smithian doctrine on French and English thought 
It will suffice to see the operation of newer tendencies, and 
for tl^ purpose we may pass at once to J. S. Mill His 
theory of state action is, in fact, a product, or rather appli- 
cation, of his _utilitarianism^ and thus we are led to exf>ect 
what we do in fact find, a close resemblatiee between 
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hi.s practical prop o sals and those of Bentham .* He <ieclares 
emphatically that — 

‘The admitted fun ctions of governm ent embrace a 
much wi der field than can easily be included wifluft the 
ring- feye of any i^ trictive definition,^ and that it is 
hardly pssible to.Jnd any ground of justification common 
to them all /except^ the c^prehensive one of general 
expediency.’* 

“T’his extremely vague and j^eneral statement is, however. 


a gen er al rul e. ‘Letting alone, in short, should be the 
general practice ; every departure from it, unless required! 
by some great good, is ascertain evil.’* 

In regard to state action, as in so many other respects, 
Mill occupied a transitional position. He had accepted the 
traditional creed of the economists which was strengthened 
by his own symiwthies in favobr of freedom, as well as 
by his study of the brilliant work of Dunoyer,* which he 
frequently quotes with approbation. But other influences 
affected him : the writings of the P'rench socialists and the 
social philosophy of Comte both tended* to impress him 
with the advantages of state action in certain comparatively' 
untried directions, and consequently his attitude as to the , 
true policy of the State is in some respects not defined 
with sufficient precision. 

Since his time, the disposition to criticise the short- 
comings of the doctrines of the Physiocrats and Adam 
Smith has ■ become general. The ix)sstblc theoretical 
ilifficulties and the conflicts of individual with general 
interest have been most forcibly stated in Sidgwick’s 
minute and thorough discussions.* This natural tendency 

has been reinforced by the tpflueilC£ilL £tgman 

^ ^ -m.'. 

' See specially the latter’* Thmrjuf of the OvU 

Code’).' * /ViW§iA>x, Bk. cK I, j a. 

* Bk. y. ch. u. 1 7. * Tinmil. < 

* hrimiphs if Miluti Eemtmy, Bk. iiL ch.|a. Ekmett(s«ffmkt^ 

ch. la , ■ . ■ . 'ii ^ , 
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wlio r«*»i|4fete the practic^ at tmkh n of Adam Smith ^ a 

' of the 

eighteenth century* which it^rded the State as an agent 
for determining private rights and duties (R^cAissimt) 
In opposition to the older system of paternal government 
(PaliMisimt). This newer and wider conceptioiiT of the 
State’s sphere is conveyed in the term ^ civilising State * 
(Ciiitiimaat), or in the fuller description of Bluntschli, wliu 
I regards * the proper and direct end of the*^taTc as the 
development of the national capacities, the perfecting of 
the national life, and finally its completion/^ 

Admitting the force of some of the criticisms that have 
been urged against an exaggerateti policy of laissc:: it 

seem.s nevertheless possible to adhere to the substantial 
truth of the ch)ctrine quoted above from the Wealih of 
Nations, The real ground for limitation of state functions 
is not the existence of an’ abstract rule forbidding various 
classes of acts. The rule itself is de|X'ndent on the results 
of experience. To the plea that in many cases state inter- 
vention would obviate c\ils to \yc found Under a system ’of 
liberty, Adam ^mith would reply that the legislator's 
‘ deliberations ought to be governed bv general j)rinciple^, 
that he must act by rules which in the suf>|X>sed cases 
would do more harm than gwKl, and that it is the balance 
of advantage which needs to be regarded. 

This consideration duly weighed suggests |lie possibility 
of so modifying the olcler {xosition as to include a class of 
cases that has appeared to l>e the greatest stumbling- 
block in its way, viz. the functions of the State in the 
lower stages of social development. Now it is bc^yond 
question plain that the province, aiul therefore the ex- 
penditure, of the regulating organs of soeiety will vary at 
dififerent stages of social progress. We may take it as 
indisputable that the duties of the Sovereign of a central 
African State and of the government of a Eurojxran society 

' 1 hif^ry i^j the Stah (Loj;, Trans. 2ml. td.), 320-1, Cp akoWagiw, t, 70, 
Cohn, $§ 34 • 
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Callow that there am iio genefif princ , 
modes of state action may ae>nvtniently eonforiftf Thel 
construction of a *cut and dried ’ formula for the duties of, 
the State is j>erhaps an imp<Hsible task, but a careful study ^ 
of the nature and forms of state activity, as determined by 
the character of its organisation, will help to ducidate the 
difficult.problcm of its suitable duties. 

§ 5. For understanding the true position of the State it 
is essential to see the way in which its functions have been 
gradually evolved. In the rudest forms of society each 
individual depdids on his own resources. The Fuegians, 
have no conception bf government, and consequently, 


as Darwin notes,' no chance of attaining to civilisation. 
In the hunting tribe, where the first advance beyond the 
lowest stage of savagery has been made, the elder is 
leader in war and judge in peace, the * warriors * are soldiers 
and adeninistrators. The tribe hunts in common over its 
territory, which it tries to protect from intruders, and it 


dixides the game that is captured amon|^ its members. 
Thus wc see that war, justice, or rather the administration 
of custom, and economic effort are the tiirce fonns of the 
rudimentary society s activity. The two former, and esjxr- 
cially war, arc, however, the kind of action in which regula- 
tion is chiefly needed, and where the power of the chief is 
particularly manifested. 

The domestication of animals, which is the characteristic 
of the jiastoral stage^ facilitates the further differentiation 
of the chief and ruling body. The accumulation of the 
|>eculiar wealth of the ^>eriod is niore an individual concern, 
but war and justice arc i^ublic duties. Here, and even in 
the preceding stuge, xve cat^ notice the primitive forms of 
public expendi ture , '^iz., the services of the members of the 
cfan, and commodities, in the form of weapons and nsupplies 
for those going on expeditions. 

When the tribe settles down on thjp land and devotes 

, * 4 ^ tMf ** 229-31, 
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itself to agriculture, a further division of duties appears. 
The primitive agricultural community frequently tills ite 
land by means of slaves; the freeman confining himself to 
warlike pursuits and to the duty of attendance at the 
public assembly, where he has to decide disputes and regu- 
late matters of general interest. 

Far |atcr in historical order, but still pcesenting many 
points of resemblance, so far as public functions are con- 
cerned, comes t he ‘ fe udal * organisation Some of the 
actuating sentiments are different, and the traditions of 
the Empire and the Church exercise a potent effect ; but 
the same economic basis brings about a reversion to the 
phenomena of earlier periods. The feudal society is essen- 
tially militant. State power is vested in the ‘ King ’ or 
‘ Lord,’ who represents and personifies the community. 
In this capacity he contracts with the vassals for the supply 
of his the State’s) needs. The feudal army with its 
loose organisation is one result of this arrangement. Justice 
is administered through the Lord’s Courts. The economic 
side of state activities apjjears in the management of the 
domain and the Regulation of commerce. In this particular 
historical form we notice the rudiments of much that is im- 
portant in the developed financial systems ofthe present time. 

The City State as it is found in ancient Greece and Italy, 
or in Germany and Italy during the mediasval period, 
presents a distinctly higher type of politica^Jife. * There 
is no longer the tribe struggling dimly to attain to the 
conception of political unity. The disorganisation and 
absence of the idea of political, as opposed to personal, 
duty which mark the ‘ feudal ’ epoch have disappeared. 
The free citizen of Athens or Florence had as firm a gra.sp 
of the truth that he owed duties to his city, as the English- 
man of to-day. An exaggerated conception of the State’s 
powers, and a disregard of private rights, were the natural 
consequence, but so far as the financial a.sj)ect of political 
life is concerned, we may note the close analt^y in many 
respeefe to the modem State. More ,^pedally is this 
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true' of the objects of public outlay. The maintenance of 
military (and in some cases of naval) forced the administrii- 
tion of justice and police,- the furtherance of certain 
economic ends, jire the principal claims on the public 
resources. Suboi^inate to these main part^ of public 
service <nay be enumerated certain requirements, also 
represented in modem budgets — ^to wit, provision for 
religious service, fo? education, and for matters affecting' 
social wfcll-being. 

Later developments of state life, either in the Roman 
Empire or in modem European countries, present the same 
general groups of public wants. Many special points will 
require attention when cothe to examine more closely 
the detailed heads of exjwnditure, but so far as the general 
outline goes there is in tnany respects a consensus of] 
practice in all stages of society respecting the sphere of thei 
State.^ 

§ 6. The preceding ^rvey of the actual development of 
state functions, brief and imperfect as it is, tends to confirm, 
and yet in some degree to qualify, the conclusions of theory. 
The forms of sta te o utlay have ari-sen ^fadually in thej 
course of Tii.story as the outepme^.of scK:ial condit5MlS-,a|rd| 
ifeiitiments, and they in turn influence the society. A com-* 
rhunit)’ in which some sjx:cial duty has been for a long 
jieriod entrusted to the public power will not easily be able 
to dispf:nse with this mode of supplying its need. The 
force of habit is here considerable. The conditions of 
social life are, however, subject to incessant change. Thej 
state outlay suited for tbe Middle Ages, when war and 
religion were the great operating forces, is almost neces- 
sarily unfit for the modern age, concerned as well with 
industry' and commerce. The ready acceptance of this 
truth must not lead us to ignore the equally important 
fact, that state wants in their main features arc permanent 
to a surprising degree. It is not in tl^ character llT Rie 

' ('p. Cuhn, Bowk i. chaps. I, a, Rent a general the finandal a!i|>ect$ 

aocia! delidlopment. Abo Vocke, AhguthtH, flrt i. 
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b the modes pf supplying theni, that ilie 
most There is, moreover, a 

universal recognition of the superior claims of defence and 
justice as being the primary duties of the State, 

Writers of all schools agree in this belief, and so far 
history and analysis are in accord. The disputable part 
of state outlay is that which more especially concerns 
ecwomic and social administration, and even here a good 
ijeal of the matter of controversy lies outside the subject 
of pure finance, and belongs more fitly to economic policy. 
Some trifling amount may be exj>ended on, say, the 
promotion of art. The advocate of /aisses faire may object 
to the course as a matter of ecotjpmic policy, but so far as 
finance is concerned the smallness of the amount makes it 
a matter of comparative indifference. The question of 
public expenditure in its fiscal anpects is best considered in 
relation to each particular period of society. We may 
even accept the doctrine of Mill,j^that ‘in the particular 
circum.stances of a given age or nation, there is scarcely 
anything really important to the general interest, which it 
may not lx? or even necessary, that the govern- 

ment should take u[x:>n itself,*^ while we at the same 
time remember that Adam Smith's determination of tlie 
Sovereign’s duties can include these {xissible cases. Finan- 
cial theory in its application to the modern state is at all 
events bound to recognise and indicate clearly the diffi- 
culties which extension of state action is likely to produce. 
The growing budgets of all modern societies have the 
tendency towards enlarging the sphere of the State as their 
ultifnate cause, and it is imjxirtant to see that persistence 
in this policy is certain to lead to cmbarra.ssments in financial 
administration ; but the very necessity for discussing this 
subject compels us to examine the forms of expenditure as 
they have been, and are, while seeking to indicate what 
they ought to be. 

§ 7. Another aspect of the problem of state wants 

^ Primiplu^ Hk. v. ch. u, | 16. 
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required some consideration. All econo mi c life de|^nd.s o n 

rtloditles and services, or, in less technical language, 
material objects an^^uman labour. The public power^ 
cannot dispense with either of these forms of supply, and 
at each period of its existence we find it ‘demanding them 
both. The hunting tribe requires its warriors and their 
weapons and food ; either the men without equipment, or 
the outfit without the men, would be useless. This distinc- 
tion runs through every phase of social evolution, though it 
is much more complex in the higher stages. A very rude 
community can summon its members to act for the public 
good, and require them to fit themselves for their task. In 
such cases outlay and income are combined ; the member 
of the tribe is at once paying his taxes andipgrforming a 
jHiblic service The ofpositc extreme is witnessed in a 
civilised State of the present age. The supply of public 
wants is obtained by the purchase of commrxlitiesaudthe 
hire ofTervices, the power to carry out these transactions 
lieing procured through the po.ssession of the public 
revenue. Intermediate stages show us tjw way in which 
^''[lersonal service was cotnmutcxl for fni’)ncy paj ment, and 
*thc delivery of comnuxlitics in kind was obviated by the 
development of a money economy. Survivals of the older 
order continue ; in .some cases they are too important to 
be regarded as mere relics of the past ; they are rather 
‘ revivals ’ under new and favouring conditions. When 
dealing with revenue we shall have to compare the direct 
with the circuitous method of supplying public needs, and 
in the present Book we shall have to' note some dT the 
economic consc<jucnces of the adoption of one or other of 
those modes. 

Having disposed (jf the more general aspects of public 
cx|JciKliturc. wc .shall next consider the several details, 
commencing with the oldest and most enduring~the need 
for defence against outside enemies. 
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THE COST OF DEFENCE 


§ I. Adam Smith commences his examination of the 
cost of defence by the statement that ‘ it is very different 
in the different states of society/ «fnd adds, as the result of 
his inquiry, that it ‘ grows gradually more and more ex- 
pensive society advances in civilisation/ ‘ A refer- 

ence to the statistics of military and naval expenditure will 
show that the tendency to increased outlay has continued 
during the century that has elapsed since the above passage 
was written,- There is, moreover, no sign of change in 
this respect It is as certain as any prediction in social 
matters can be,*tfiat no reduction in the militar\^ budgets 
of Europe will soon be made ; on the contrar}% there 
every probability that this form of cxf>endityre will go on 
increasing in the future as it has done in the past? 

The causes^, that have produced this, at first sight, un- 
fortunate state of things must, it is clear, br deep-seated 
and persistent, and accordingly, when we scriiiintse more 
closely the operating forces, it appears that the increased 
cost^pf warfare, and of the preparations vfhich it involves, is 
xlosely connected with some of the normal features of social 
development It is principally the result of two general 
tendencies, viz. (i) the increased division of labour which 
necessarily accompanies the advance of society, and (2) the 

^ '* Wmlik d/ N ations^ 2S9, cp. 

\ * See at end of this elmpter* 

^ This statement is amply ihe i*f expenditure tij the 

past ten yearn But d. the view of Adams, 56-7, 
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development of those inventions that are such a striking 
characteristic of modern civilisation. The^former makes 
it absolutely essential to set a specially trained section of 
the population apart for military service, to the sacrifice of 
their assistance in the ordinary work of production, while 
they usaally receive a higher reward than a simdar body of 
labourers would be able to command in the market The 
pay of the British Army is a illustration of this fact, 
and it IS* the most suitable instance to take, as enlistment 
in it is purely voluntary. The rapid progress of scientific 
discovery increases the cost of warlike material and cq^uip- 
meht, since the constituents of this prt of ‘consumers* 
^pitaV as it may be caj|ed, become much more elaborate 
and have to be more frequently replaced. If we cdinparc 
tlie stock of weafions of a savage tribe with the equipment 
of a mediaeval army, aiM either of them witli the war 
material now necessary for a single * army corps’ of any 
European State, we cannot fail to recognise the increase in 
complexity and in cost which the later organisations show. 
h>en in the last quarter of a century the changes in war- 
like implements and supplies have beeq^such as, while 
vastly increasing their cost, to render them very different 
from the appliances previously exi.sting. 

' § 2. The exjxjnses of defence and agjfression have, it 

must be noticed, to be divided into twQ distinct parts. The 
formcff which may be regarded as the normal agd regular 
part— the peace establishment— meets the preparation for 
war. It is so well reci^nised a feature of the modem 
budget, that it passes without comment. The other part 
of state outlay in this respect is that devoted to actual 
warfare ; it is evidently irregular in amount, and may so far 
be called ‘abnormal/ though it is almost certain to recur 
at indefinite intervals.* 

The c<Bt of preparation for war consists in obtaining a 
supply both of services and 'commoditi^,' in the re- 
cruiting and training of troofB, tire piovision for pensions, 

* imjm^ Bk. i. ch. 8 , § i. C|x h sq* -: Itosdba, 1 119. 
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^and the .seJection and preparation of arms»anuTuiiiitk)«, and 
stores generally* Actual war causes ex|)enditure on cai^ 
paigns and, further, in the replacemcnt^of 

losses, alike in men and stores, incurred during its con- 
lirTiiance. In estimating the loss to society through the 
{>ersistence of the custom of war between nations, l6oth the 
above-mentioned elements have to be combined in order to 
judge accurately of the real cost imposed. 

§ 3. Preparation for war, as it appears in the successive 
stages of society, conforms to the general principle de- 
clared by Adam Smith. In a savage or barbarous com- 
munity the cost of warlike preparation is insignificant. The 
ordinar)^ course of life is of itself a training for times of 
conflict ; the hunter or shc[)herd is ready at the sliortest 
notice to transfer his exertions to a fresli and more exciting 
employment. Such rude societies are (with some rare 
exceptions) organised on a basis of militancy, all the adult 
males being available as warriors. Similar conditions 
prevail with res[>ect to commodities. Bows, s]x-^ars» .staves, 
&c„ are useful either in peace or war ; they arc eminently 
non-specialise(> icapital, and more elaborate ciaUTivanccs 
are as yet unthought of. The introduction of agriculture 
has a modifying effect, in so far as it tends to reduce the 
mobilitj^ of labour and commodities ; but even in thi.s stage 
the same general features recur. The ordinary husband- 
man easily becomes a soldier, and there a rccbgniscd 
interchange between swords and ploughshares. An in- 
vasion is still carried out or opposed by a /ci'4* rw masse, 
and usually takes place in the 'off .season * of agricultural 
work. The cost of preparation for >uch wars obviously 
cannot be very heavy. 

The introduction of manufactures, and tlie establishment 
of urban life that accompanies it, put an efftxrtual check 
to the ruder forms of belligerency. A State jiosscssing the 
varied elements of an indu.strial societ)' — eve n in a rudi- 
mentary form— cannot permit the susfxmsionof the normal 
economic processes during a period of hoftililies, and it is 
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therefore cuinpcllcd to make adequate arratigcmerit« in 
time of peace in order to obviate the danger* The diffi- 
culty is met by the introduction of standing armie s^ whose* 
origin is thus easily explained. It, in fact, becomes neces-^ 
sary to carry the gradually increasing division /*/ employ-^ 
ments into the military art^^^and to form at least the nudeusj 
of an army, which can be readily increased in case of need.'j 
The difficulty of suddenly shifting the artisan from th® 
trr^the this imperativel 
Improvements in weaiK>ns and systems of discipline furnish 
additional reasons in favour of increased special training, 
to be given either to the whole efficient population, or to 
a selected portion of it, tut in any case involving larger 
outlay. 

In the section of the IVeaM of Naikms devoted to this 
topic the ad<q)ti()n of either of the alternatives just men- 
tioned is regarded as a cardinal point in the evolution of 
the military system. The former methcxl— that of training 
the whole effective population— is described as the creation 
of* a militia, the latter as the formation of a standing army, 
and a very strong judgntent is j>ronounced*in fiivour of the 
latter expedient. Admitting fully the truth of some of 
the views set forth on this point by Adam Smith, it is 
nevertheless desirable to remember that lhc>* by no means 
exhaust the subject and the considerations relevant to it. 
llisapjxral to history more particularly strikes the reader 
as sufx^rficial. To suj)port his contention that standing 
armies arc always sujxrrior to militias— an idea evidently 
derived from his belief in the advantages of increased 
division of la}x>ur*- he brings forward the examples of 
the Macedonian army that overthrew^ the forces of the 
Hellenic commonwealths and the Persian Empire; the 
early successes of liannibal and the ultimate triumph of 
the Romans ; and finally the fall of the Western Empire 
before the barbarian invaders. The cases quoted, however, 

* In !w»rne 01 ws Adam Smith clearly enough tkivt divkiem of lalwmr 
not always UesiTuble. Hrp. frWM f nf With 3*7. 
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fail to establish the doctrine asserted. It is sureiy contiwy 
to fact to ijRpeals of the army of igiperia! Rome as a 
‘ militia ’ ; If ever them were a ‘standing army ’ it was one. 
The whole discussion, in short, amounts simply to this: 

: that the better disciplined and trained force will generally 
dei^t its exponents, and that it ought to be call^ a 
‘standing army.' The historical summary- is accurate, if 
somewhat trite, but the interpretation results in a truism. 

We have therefore to replace Adam Smith’s account by 
one more consonant with facts, while preserving those 
parts of his exposition that are substantially correct. It is 
certainly beyond dispute that the course of development 
tends to replace the rude levies*dcscribed as ‘ militias ’ by 
the better trained forces known as ‘standing armies,’ In 
addition to the instances given above, we may mention the 
introduction of permanent armies in every European State, 
so that the tendency towards specialisation is very geherally 
operative. An op(X>sing tendency, however, comes into 
play. It* is equally a principle of evolution that all 
organised bodices tend to lose their original |>lasticity ; they 
become, as it were, crj-stalliscd into a rigid form, and from 
this condition armies are not exempted. But warfare is the 
struggle for existence in its inten.sest .shape, and in that 
struggle, mobility and power of adjustment arc important 
advantages. The natural result is that tl^e most efficient 
military machiije or organisation of one {ieriod proves to 
be unsuitable for the changed re<iuirement.s of another and 
later one. The history of war i.s, in fact, a scries of illus- . 
trations of this truth. As convincing and well-known 
examples we need only note the Phalanx, the Legion, tl»e 
man-at-arms of mediarval times, the army system of 
Frederick the. Great, and the French system of the 19th 
^century. And it maywell hapj-mn that a future European 
war will afford a further instaiice in the fate of the 
present German army. The esseatial c ondition of military 
effic ie ncy is coastant j^adju-stment — Tnces.^iir .striving- 
towards improvement in discipHne,' training and equip- 
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inent. Such eflforts, necCssuty ss they demand con- 
tinuous inteUcctual strain on. the part of the organisers, and 
heavy demands on the public purse. ’ 

14. If. as we believe, Adam Smith failed to correctly 
interpret the past, he certainly dW not pci^‘^d in fore- 
casting the future. Up to his time;there had been a Oit^dy 
movement towards the establishment and increase of 
manent^forccs maintained at great cost The effect pro- 
duced on thoughtful persons by the growing European 
armaments is instructively shown in the statement of 
Montesqu ieu. A remarkable chapter of the of ^4ms ^ 

describes the position and its dangers to the future of 
Europe in the folio wing \erms :~ 

* A new disease has spread through Europe ; it has seized 
on our sovereigns and makes them maintain art inordinate 
number of troops. It is intensified, and of necessity be- 
come’*^ infectious, for as soon as one State increases its forces 
the others at once increase theirs, so that nothing is gained 
by it except general ruin* Each monarch keeps on foot as 
many armies as if his people were in danger of extermina- 
tion ; and this struggle of all against all is called peace ! 
*^rhus Europe is ruined to such a degree that private persons, 
in the present |:K).siiion of the three richest l^owers of that 
quarter of the globe, would not have the means of livings* 
VVe are poor with the wealth and commerce of the whole 
world ; and soon, by dint of having foldiers, we shall have 
nothing but si^ldicrs, and be like the Tartars. For that we 
need only make effective the new invention of militias 
established in most of Eurofje, and carry it to the same 
excess as we have the regular troops/ 

This vigorous account has been largely justified by the 
actual course df events* The wars that resulted from the 
French Revolution proved the power of national sentiment 
to raise and maintain enormous fbrceji dtiring a period of 
]>rotracted conflict, and the reform o|?the Prussian army 
under Scharnhorst's guidance, after |iie disaster at Jena, 
** ^ Blu xtii, ch. 17 ,.^ 
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, carri^fd the tencleiKy towards the enrolment of the nation 
into periods of peace* The wars of the third quarter of the 
19th century, and especially the Austro-Prussian w^ar of 
1866, and the Franco-German one of 1870-1, have greatly 
increased the popularity of the national army systei^ which 
has been adopted by nearly all Continental States,^ and has 
been approved by many English writers. The change of 
opinion in recent years is perhaps most clearly shoi^m in a 
remarkable essay of Cairncs, in which the respective merits 
of the older French, the English, and I^russian systems are 
estimated, with a conclusion strongly in favour of the 
‘national army/-® 

We may seem, for the momen't, to have lost sight of 
economic and financial considerations, but they really un- 
derlie the whole military movement of modern limes. The 
increase of permanent forces had reached its limit before 
the opening of the French Revolution, when about oife per 
cent, of the population was available for actual service. The 
prolonged conflicts which arose out of that event led to the 
addition (as Montesquieu ap[)rehended) of a militia to the 
regular forces. modern national army in its full force 

is the old ‘ standing army/ plus a /cikr en masse, the latter#, 
it !s true, being suitably organised and equipixjcJ. This 
system, though produced at first by a particular set of 
circumstances, was obviously necessitated by economic con* 
ditions. Military power had to be increased^find as the 
stale revenues did not allow of an enlarged j^eriteanentSbrce, 
the only alternative was that actually adopted, by which the 
whole effective male population became a reserve, and was 
yet enabled, in times of i>eace, to carry on its ordinary 
industrial pursuits. 

The question of cost is in the last resort decisive, and it 
is by it that the merits of the several military systems must 


^ See Wagner, i. 427, for a full list. 

^ Cairnes, P&Utical Essays, 199 -255. On this p<jint his judgment is for once 
supported by the agreement of Oifife I.*eslic (1st ed,), 128 -147], wh<fse 

opinion is the more valuable, as it was formed after ptnsonal study of the 
Prussian system and was in ^position to his earlier htlkL ^ 
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Ibe judgcci. One of the conditions to be included in 
>|jl^urcmcnt of nef cost is efficiency. Naliofial defences h 
top important, even from a purely econorak standpoint, 
to be placed in jeopardy through narroa^ ideas of economy. 
An ineffectiye and badly oiganised army is d':ar on any 
terms, t^Sugh, cin the other hand, large oiltlay will not of 
itself secure efficiency, and so fiu* weakens the economic re- 
sources pjLthe nation. The problem is, indeed, as remarked 
before,* of extreme difficulty, and only aliows of an 
approximate solution, As regards the cost or sacrifice in- 
volved in the various methods of defence, the national army 
presents two great advantages: (r) it requires less direct 
outlay, and (2) its real pressure is not so acutely felt It js 
plain that services obtained through legal compulsion will 
be chea^XT than those that are hired in the labour market 
at the current rate. Moreover, when the duty of military 
service is general, and enforced without favouritism, the ' 
sacrifice entailed by it will probably be less felt than if the 
large amount of additional funds needed under voluntary 
cnllltment had to be levied through taxation. Granting, 
however, both these [K)sitions, it yet reftfains doubtful 
whether the indirect losses may not be more than the gains 
just mentioned. The real cost of an army formed on thfc 
German ty|x: is hard to measure. Mere comparison of 
army estimates will not establish its superiority over a 
freely enrolled force. Thus an able writer* compares the 
English and German outlay for 1883-4. former was 
;tl6,6cb,000 for 199,273. m'en, the latter ;fi8, 325, 000 for 
445,392 men, />. an army much more than twice that of 
England was maintained by Germany at an increased cost 
of only 10 f>er cent This estimate is supported by addi- 
tional calculatiofvs, which make the cost per soldier in 
England £86, in Q^pinmy only £44, or little over half. 
Such calculations err in the omission of several material 
circumstances. . The rates of wages and planes ip the two 
countries are not on the same level* Uhier any system a 
* tb J. § A ® GeBckea ;io Schimberg, S|. 
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given number of German sokliers woiik! cost less than an 
equal number of English ones. Ne::St» though the com- 
pulsory service in the former country raiuces considerably 
the amount of direct outlay by the State, it inflicts a tax 
on those compelled to serve, whose amount could be 
measured only by what they would pay in order %o cscajxr 
it A third influencing condition is the indirect effect on 
the pnxluctive powers of the country. 

‘ The military service/ says a favourable critic of the 
German army. ‘ postpones to a relatively very late |x:riml 
the productive use of the productive jK>vvcr of tlie countr)*. 

. . . The waste of skilled labour ... is enormous. l‘he 
future artisan or mechanic has#not learned his business 
when he enters the army, nor can he practise it until he 
leaves the regiment. . . . Half the lifetime of the flower of 
the population is thus unproductively .spent. Even in the 
case of uiiskilled lalx>urers or jKfasants, who can go to work 
from the day they leave barracks, a cofisiderable loss is 
sustained." * 

None of the foregoing considerations are taken hi to 
account bj^ G4<¥cken It may, indeed, be argued that the 
habits of discipline and order acquired during service 
should be placed to the credit of the German system, but 
this questionable item would not much affect the general 
result, more especially when v/e add the probable loss of 
originality and initiative, which is another^ result* of dis- 
cipline. The national army system further involves a 
suj>ervision of the movements of all the memlxTS of the 
potential war force, and such regitlalion must in some 
degree restrict the free flow of labt:>ur to suitable markets. 

The difficulties in the way of any estimate of the financial 
merits of different army systems, already evident enough, 
are enhanced by the sf>eciai circumstarices with w hich each 
country has to deal, and which render the complete adopt ion 
of a foreign system almost imjxmible. Thus luigland has 

^ Lealie, (ut eci), 143. S«:e Wagner, t. 4*6, for a directly 

view. 
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to prov ide garrisons for many places very dfetaini:‘froni her 
own territory, and service of this kind in India or the Crown 
Colonies could not be fnade compulsory* Separation of 
the home and foreign (or Indian and Colonial) armies 
appears a retrograde step,^ and in any case th^ supposed 
home fo?ce might, in time of pressure, bie required for 
service abroach A great power whose foreign possessions 
are insigmficant has not this problem to fa(5e. 

§ 5 . A jmrtial solution of the difficulty of procuring 
sufficient military force without compulsory service, and at 
the same time keeping cxf)enditure within due bounds, is 
presented in tlu; English Volunteer system. By this 
method the [)ubiic spirit of the citizens leads them to give 
a portion of their lime to acquiring the rudiments of mili- 
tary training and sufficient dexterity in the use of vveajK>ns. 
ComfKrtent military opinion seems, however, to hold that ^ 
considerable degree of orgiinsaiion is necessary in order to 
make volunteer forces of any real service in time of war. 
The endeavour to combine the strict discipline essential for 
.the* soldier with the freedom naturally claimed by the 
\ olunteer is mi an easy one, though the objt^ is eminently 
desirable, iiesides its great advantage in fostering the 
national sentiment of the memlx^rs, and impressing them 
uiili the conception of their duties to the State, the volun- 
teer corj)s would, by taking charge of the home fortresses, 
|)n)babi)*allow the regular trtK)ps to be drawn off for foreign 
service, and would also be a valuable source for recruiting. 

It mav farther be remarked that a very general enrolment 
of the active population in such bodies, under proper disci- 
pline, would be Ciiuivalent to the national army system 
and at the same time avoid the evil of compulsion. In this 
as in other cases of volunteer assistance for public service, 
tile chief difficulty is tjj enable the two agencies to fit into 
each other without friction or waste, 

§ 6 . The navies of the various powers do not present so 

^ This has been advocated by Sir C, Dilke^ jhMms 0/ Crmiet 
Ihiiaiit, 3801 
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much difficulty, for they ait less <X)stly so far as the Isipply 
of their personal service is concerned, and that supi^y is 
taken from a special class already trained to a life df bard* 
ship, and accustomed to constant super\^ision arid control, 
though here, too, the question of olftaining the necessary 
iorce without undue outlay is a serious one.^ 

§ 7* The best and most economical mode of supplying 
equipment and material for both military and naval forces 
has been for some time recognised as a grave* problem. 
The eictraordinary rapidity of inventions soon makes the 
most cbstly and best devised appliances antiquated. It 
seems a hopeless task to provide all new agencies of attack 
and defence, owing to their great expense and their certain 
replacement by later improvements, so that It might apfxjar 
that the wisest course was to await the outbreak of war. 
and then procure the best existing weapons. U nfortunately 
such a course is not ju’acticable^^ Ships and ordnance can- 
not be sjxjedily produced and distributed. The stock, the 
‘ fixed capital * of destruction as it may be called, like that 
of productive industry, takes time to create, and in warfare ^ 
delay is fatalS A steadily pre^ressive {X)licy seems the 
most advisable in this respect, even from the purely finan- 
cial point of view, as the pressure is more evenly distributed, 

* Though naval cxpendiiurc is usiiany much kaw Ihan lhat ra|iiirecl ht 
military pur()oses, >et the English navml estimates for etch of the^livc years. 
1895- 1900, exceeded those for the army, as the subjoint*! table showji. This 
was (tf course due 10 the peculiar sittiation of the Kritish Empire, with its 
territories spread over the various regions of the glolw. The S*mth Afru:an 
War has for the time removed this anomaly, but the return of jieace may 
recreate k. 


Year. 

, ■ Armjf BsHmatiS. 

Navf Eilimalts. 

1895-0 

£17^9^1^00 

;£i8,70i.cwo 

1890-7 

18,042.100 

' * 3i,ga,.ooo 

1897-8 


23, 2,8, 000 

1898 0 

19.220,500 


1899 1909 

f 20,617,200 

*6.594.5«> 

1900-1 

; 88,999400 

1 ^«,WJ.9Do 

1901-2 


i 3o.»75.Sw 

1902-3 

; 69,310,000 ^ 

L 3>.aSSS«» 
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and by adopting it there is, an ^ (Iwi 
of security. 

Against the undoubted evil of the great inwsaisie of outlays 
on armaments, it is^tisfactory to be aWe to point to** 
some comfiensation, or at least alleviation, result is 
to favour the wealthier, and therefore the most industrious 
nations. A rich State can obtain the best ships^ rifles, and 
cannon, and so gains the same advantage over its poorer 
rivals that civilised peoples generally gained over bar- 
barians by the invention of firearms. Then, as Sir R. Giffen 
h;is suggested, the increased cost of warlike equipment ii* 
accompanied by an immense expansion of industrial pro- 
duction ; if the burden M heavier the bearer is stronger, | 
and is not .so much oppressed as we might at first suppose ; 
and finally, though this is problematical, the skill developed 
in aiding the work of dc5trucrion is also of service for 
industry.^ The best method of securing arms*and sup- 
plieri-s also a doubtful matter. The usual alternatives are: 
j)urchase in the 0{x:n market, or .state manufacture ; and in 
• the former case the contracts may be given privately, or by 
public tender ; but the adrisability of stfte manufacturt 
may be reserved for a more suitable place.^ 

8 , The cost of actual warfare presents problems very 
similar to those already considered. The national army, 
wlien in the field, is a very expensive agency. ‘An anny 
comj)osed of such materials as the Prussian, cannot be em- 
ployed in war without immense loss and suffering both to 
the soldiers and the whole nation.^ ^ The ordinary standing 

Kiilcn* Grm/k 145. Cp. * Wiedie pfi>dttkti\*eT«hmkd«Jalir. 

hunckm ihre Kehtseitc* hac in der Tcchnik ikr Zersli|ttiiig. so wird di« erstere 
tiibiitiir gemacht fill dk leutere* nnd je ergiebig«rlii<f ist wm so melir mim 
m aligeben ..... Die hiermit gtboiene Aasstebt iKnicht erfroilich ; sieist 
{»!)cr fliich nkbt so trostlon, wie meist dargcstcllt wird,«-imterdef 
seo«iig nkbt, das bci |ed«r 15 ©ibeiligtett Nation der Fonsebyitt des Mibtar* 
tier forlscbiehenden Pfod-ttCtivitllt dei ypIkswintwebAft Ixflettcl 
isi wie l)ishcr/ Cohn, | 390. Ft»r tbe suj^iosed stimulus to industry, see F. 
Akfs preskkntial adflress to the lirttish Aissociation at Leeds, AV/wV ( f 
^ Bk. ii. cb. 3, ‘The lndu|t‘ii«I..Dow»fe/ 

^ Ixilfe, 140, wIm» imU» iimi sirikin^^ 
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army, on the other hand, is often unfavourably criticised as 
being composed of the refuse of the population.^ Were this 
^ue it would be rather an advantage in the event of war, 
except in so far as it detracted from military efficiency. In 
any case it is difficult to measure the cost incurred in war 
apart from the direct outlay and the loss of men and 
*^aterial in the conflict. There is, besides, the disturbance in 
. the economic system which is a necessar>^ result, apd which 
may injuriously affect, not merely the national well-being, 
but the state revenues. Such consequences are hard to 
foresee, and vary widely in different nations. With regard 
to England, for example, the outbreak of war would 
■Materially injure her shipping tfade, which forms so im- 
portant a part of her industry ; the diminished {)rofits in 
that trade, and the innumerable dependent and connected 
occupations, would soon be shown in the reduced income- 
tax returns under Schedule D and would so far affect the 
state receipts at a time of extra pressure. It is needless 
to add that the revenue would almost certainly W acted on 
by other results of war, and not beneficially. A Continenlal 
State would p?<!Jbably suffer in a different way. Some of 
^ territor}^ might be occupied by the enemy, and its 
tribution.s suspended, or under the most favourable circum- 
stances tfie productive [x>wers of the community would lx? 
reduced by the withdrawal of so many men from tlteir 
rusual employments with the natural result o^dimmishing 
the yield from taxation.® All such elements form |)art of 
the financial considerations appropriate to the subject. 

To make the estimate a fair one, it is further desirable 
to take into account the {possible advantages so forcibly 
’stated by Wagner ®*and others. They are; the ennobling 
effet of warfare on men, and even its value a.s an economic 
discipline ; its tendency to bring about a better grouping 
of i^ati^s (as in the recent case-s of (krmany and Italy) ; 
andi finally the fact that successful warfare may allow of.^ 
on the vanquished. ^ It might be 
^ Cairncs, ui mf, 223. » Leslie, 141. ♦ * i. 416 iq. 
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added that some periods of war have bcicii sejmm of hig^ 
profits^ as was the case in England during the French wars 
of 1793-1815. But these supposed gains arc, after all, no 
adequate set-off against the certain losses, 1 here is no 
evidence that war pVomotes higher social economic 
training, lind it decidedly deadens the higher moral feel- 
ings,^ Under given conditions, capitalists may gain by it, 
but only^at the expense of other classes. The power 
of placing all the expense on the conquered party is not 
a diminution but simply a shifting of the burden, as 
happened in the Franco-German war of 1870--1.- And 
the redistribution is not always purely Ix^neficial to the 
winning side, while it intensifies the sufferings of the 
defeated State. 

§ 9, In conclusion, it may be said that war and prepara- 
tion for war are by fiir the heaviest charges on the resources 
of modern States.^ An enormous sacrifice of labourqxjwcr 
and a( commodities is inevitably causctl by its [X'rsistence as 
a usage among modem nations. The uncertainty and inde- 
. finifeness of the requirements of states for this end is a per- 
turbing clement in financial arrangements. \\Mr has been the 
pfpidpaT cause of the great state indebtedness so general in 
Euro[)e, and of the severe pressure of taxatioji. It is conse- 
quently beyond reasonable dinibt that peaceful metlvxls of 
settling disputes, or limitations on the present rigour of bel- 
ligerent Vights,* are not merely social, moral, or even eco- 
m»mic reforms : they are further of the greatest financial im- 
iwrtancc. Arrangements for disarmament, if pssiblc, would 
belong to the same class. Rut while strongly insisting on 
the great advantages that arc certain to result from the 
maintenance of |ieacc, and the reduction of military and 

t''#. 

‘ l*'or im iult»MraUlc of the nils of war sec ihc n««iy on * The 

Involution «»l IVacc,’ iti biwrenw, Esstt/s 0n Mikkrn /ftUrmj/imal iirsr, 

" (iiftVn. E.ihtp tn Fimtm (1st Stories), 1-5$, gives an estimate of the cost 
that war. * See Note at eiwl of Chapter. 

♦ The exemption of private prv)|»erty at sea from a| 3 ||re is llte most obvious 
anti vlcsirtibk* reform in t|vis direction. 
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naval expenditure, it is quite as essential to assert that so 
long as present conditions !ast> a well-organised an e ffect tve 
s^tem ordeTiSicen^ slate^ ext^endi ture, 

inS2(^ne"‘ffiaf‘"atTfiiply“fej^y^ that it 

affords for the political independence as well as the economic 
interests nation. To maintain a due balance between 

tlie excessive demands of alarmists and military officials, 
and the undue reductions in outlay sought by advo- 
cates of economy, is one of the difficult tasks of tlie states- 
man, In endeavouring to attain the proper mean, many 
sf>ectally financial considerations have to be noticed. 
Among these are : the relation of state to national revenues ; 
the risks to which unsuccessful war would expose the 
countrj^ ; and the comparative urgency of the other claims 
on the State. The application of the Amount judged 
necessary is also difficult to determine. It has to Ix! dis- 
tributed between services {Persoualbedarf) and commwli- 
ties {Realbedorf \ so as to secure the maximum advantage, 
but this latter question lie.s, strictly s{>eaking, outside the 
limits of finance, and belongs to military administration. 

NQTE 

The growth of eic|X‘n<iiture for military aiui naval pttrj>ri«s u veiry {itainly 
shown in the following tahle {ooo's omitleti) : — 


Table I 

Expenditure of England and France on Army and Navy at ^^lifTercnl iH iiiKls. 


Enc;lanii.» ; 

} 


Year. 

Ammifit . 

VmK 

1775 


1774 

im 

M.350 

1830 

1847 

18,500 

1847 

1857-8 

23,500 

26.891 

1858 

1868^9 

1868 

1878-9 

30.252 i 

1878 

1889 90 

32 . 7^1 1 

1890 

189.14 

33,566 ! 

1900 

1895-6 

1900-1 (war) 

37.407 

121,230 

im 


France, 


ArtmtittL 


/ 4 , 88 o 

ta, 96 o 

19,960 

a 6 , 32 t> 

29,240 


374640 


4^*5* 


^ Besides home exjKindiuife the military ftxee of the British Empire c«*sts 
India about a3o,(Mo,o0rwi)ee% or 
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lilitary aiid Naval expenditure of— 


{a) The Germah 

Ennm* 


(ll) iTAI^V. 


rear. 

AmmiHi. 

Ve^r: 


Afftmeni, 

im 

.../i9,aoo 



. £ 9 , 9 >o 
, 6,800 

JSTO 

... 21,900 

1969 

... ■' . 

{» 

... 22,750 
... 41.900 

1875 

1H»0 

... ,, - 

. 8.750 

.. 10,120’ 

1900 !♦ 

-• 39.090 

1986 

... 

. I 3 ,t 30 

1902-3 

• ■ 39.946 

im 

...,4 .. 

.. 14 . 5*30 



1900-1 


• * 5.377 


Table III 

Total Military ami Naval KxjKnditure of the Six Great Powers.* 



• 

A maun/. 

186 H ... 


... jC 104,2S0 

1873 .. 

... 

124,450 

1882 ... 



.. ... 146,460 

1888 



180,200 

1900 ^.. 


27*»<»o 


Whatever (jualifit'atiitfi may Im? re<|uixite in constMjueficc <»f the aK>ve figures 
lieing olitaimxi from dilfercm smuces cannot afftret the general conclusion that 
they arc adduces! to sup|>ort — the increase of exjxuiditure for the pur|>oscs of 
defence and aggression. 

* Austria » England, France, <Jeilnany» Italy, ami Russia. 

Proliably £70,000^000 slumhl ibc deduclcil h»r the abnormal outlay by 
England in South Africa, but this exfienditure is likely to c<»ntin«c in {Wt for 
Mime time. 
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§ 1. In tracing the gradual development of stale func- 
tions, we found that the mainterwincc of internal security, 
the protection of each member of the society against ‘ the 
injustice or oppression of every other member of it,’ or in 
more modem phrase the establishment of law and order, 
was a task that was attempted in the earlier stages of social 
evolution, and one that became more fully emphasised as 
political institutions grew in strength. I’hc necessitj’ of 
the function is admitted by all e.xccpt advanced anarchis1;s. 
In fact, the extteme urgency of the claim for public activity 
in this respect has frequently led to a comparative neglect 
of other sides of state duty. Both in its social and eco- 
nomic results the establishment of .security is of the utmost 
importance ; but there is the danger oflimiting its range t<M< 
narrowly. All institutions and legislative nitasures that 
tend to increase the power and resources of the State so 
far conduce to the pre.servation of order, and thi.s wider 
point of view should never be ignored, though it is ncce,s.sary 
to give the most prominent place to the agencies directly 
employed in promoting the end. 

An instance of the disposition to unduly confine the 
subject is found in the Wealth of Nations, The section of 
the work devoted to this topic deals .solely with the ad- 
ministration of justice. Adam Smith apjK'ars to have Ix;- 
licved that the one matter of imfwrtancc for the State wa.s 
to decide disputes, though his account ofjthe introduction 
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of law courts shows that it is just as essential to suppress 
disorder. The sovereign does certainly discharge a most 
useful function in settling controversies about tlie precise 
nature of private rights and duties : but beside the claims 
of individuals, there is the whole body of public law, and 
even individual rights have to be determined in respect to 
their orbit and incidence by the State, The ultimate aim 
is the projnotion of social welfare by the establishment of 
security, which may be obtained in two different ways, 
with very dissimilar financial effects. ‘The Legislature^ 
may pass laws which give certain rights and remedies to 
the j)crsons interested, and may leave it to them to enforce 
the law by taking their proceedings, according to their 
own interests, in the courts of law. In this case the courts 
are the organs through which the State exercises its power. 
Or, again, the Legislature may entrust the duty of enforcing 
the law to an executive department, which then becomes 
the organ of the State for the purf>ose/^ The former 
method would come undef the head of ‘justice/; the latter 
unefer that of ‘ police ’ or * administration,' and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that it is not noticed by Adam Smffli, Ilis whole 
ecpnonric system, on it.s practical side (in this rcs{>ect in 
strict agreement with the Physiocratk jK)sition,\ was a 
protest against the older paternal policw He had no 
conception of the development of administration and sup- 
ervision *for social and even economic ends, which is so 
characteristic of the modern State, and consecjuently his 
work presents a gap in regard to this imjK)rtant subject. 

The student of modern finance is, however, compelled 
to take the different elements of justice and administrative 
[)olice into account when seeking to estimate the cost in- 
curreil in guarding the rights of private persons, and the 
security of the commffnity which is an essential condition 
precedent to the former object. The growth of exi>enditurc 
in this direction has been very large, and presents some 
serious financial problems. 

i FarrcT, Siaii md 
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I 2. Though many of the details of legal development 
are as yet obscure, its broad outlines have been sufficiently 
elucidated by the labours of the historical jurists,^ In the 
primitive community custom is binding; violations of its 
prescriptions are offences, but any disputes as to the fact 
of a breach of the customary rule have to be decided by 
the opinion of the tribal or village assembly. As soon as 
the chief comes into existence the decision of controversies 
b^omes one of his tasks — or privileges ; the submission of 
the parties is, notwithstanding, vfe^untar)^at least in appear- 
ance, and the Judge is entitled to a •fee* for his services.^ 
Under such conditions, justice is a matter of S[>ecial bargain. 
The chief, as judge or arbitrator, gfives his time and attention 
to the decision of disputes, and like any labourer is • worthy 
of his hire.* \^ery many legal systems afford evidence of 
the existence of this dealing out of the commodity, justice, 
and of the slow process by which voluntary submission 
became compulsory. 

At a far later stage of growth, *and even when the coer- 
cive power of the sovereign State was fully establishai, this 
idea of ^servi<?e^ for service* was retained. The financial 
significance of such a view is apparent. As long as the 
suitors paid fees for the services of judges there wa.s no 
need for including the item among the heads of public ex- 
penditure. Even if entered, it would only be a matter of 
account, the receipts balancing the outlay.* ^ ^ * 

First appearances are in favour of this arrangement. 
The public revenue is exempted from charge ; the persons 
who are supposed to gain have to pay for a service rendered ; 
and judges are stimulated to diligence by the hope of re- 
ward. The operation of individual interest seems to produce 
a sufficiently satisfactory result So plausible is this idea 

* Maine, Aaamf ch. 10 ; ImstiMimn, di». ^ and lo; Jenkii, 

Law at/d Palilus in Mr Middk Agn, 

("p. Maine, Earfy Imw and Cnsfmi^ 1S5 n. 

® If the te were so ' large a«lo Icravt a surplus aftc^r paying «lar|i.r$ an*l 
other expenses, ^ AarntnistrattonMIiisliee.* nitght Imve to afipiaaf in tl 
as one of the dej)artments of * Stale Indiislry,* ,, 
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that it was maintained by bei^' bis 

time ^e practical weakness of the mc^odl was so a|^paiietit 
that the abolition of all law chaises was advooUed, and 
Behtham had little difficulty in showiiig the mhitake of 
the older view. It based its case on in series of false com-t 
parisons.* The judge — and evejy judicial official — & indeed 
a labourer discharging a most uilful service even in a 
strictly economic estimation ; tot his toil is fo r t he intHrests 
of the society at large, and h^ ought to be paid ou^of tto 
ItodTreaf^mdlrecflyThrbugRTiii'Mgo^lhaf Ts,tlie1^reascd \ 
wealtF drtl f^st Kiety owi n g to an exact administration of 
justice and the consequent increase of security._ If law- 
suits'alway.s arok from mistakc-s, there might be something^ 
to be said for compelling the parties in fault to pay for the 
correction, but this is not the usual case ; far more often they 
arise from intentional wrong-dOing by one party, or in many 
instances through the difficulty of knowing the law. The*, 
innocent suitor is not a special gai ner bv the acti on of la w :! 
he is in rather a worse ,|K)sition than those who by the| 
restraining effect of justice have been saved the necessity 
of asserting their rights. Tto great advantr»ge that a legal 
.system susUined by forgives to the rich is an addition^ 
argument agaiiist it, asM^also the tendency of payment by^ 
fees to foster judicial corruption. A court supported by 
charges on suits would be likclj- to work .so as to increase 
those charges, and might not be strictly scrupulous in the 
methods adopted. 

The theory, besides, is only applicable to civil ^courts. 
If wc grant that the criminal courts are to be sustained by 
the parties— one of those parties is the State, and i^ must 
draw its contribution from the public funds. A po^'ble 
source of revctipp may be suggested in the penal^es inflicted 
on wrong-doers. Unfortunately this, which so far as it goes 
is very suitable, proves insufficient. In many cas^ there 
is not enough to compensate the individual sufferers. The 
offcndcr—cither civil or criminal — may. have no ayaiiable 
property, and we therefore find oursmes forced to the 
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c onclusion that the cost of justice should be defrayed by 
the S tate. Nor, so long as due care is observed in scfufi- 
nistng the outlay, is there any form of public expense that 
is more amply justified. On the due administration of 
justice depends in a great degree the prosperity of a country. 
The outlay incurred for it ought not to be regaftied as a 
deduction from a defiftite and pre-determined fund ; it is 
more correctly a percentage levied on wealth, that but for it 
would never have existed.^ 

§ 3, In regard to justice, as to defence, it is possible to 
adopt different methods of supplying the state require- 
ments, consisting in this case chiefly of services. As Ger- 
many has given the world the greatest example of forced 
military duty, affording a model that has been widely 
imitated, so has England supplied the most striking and 
impressive instance of com pulsory civic service. The jury 
system of the L'nited Kingdom, though it does not enter 
into the national accounts, is, notwithstanding, a heavy tax 
on those who are subject to it and should be considered in 
estimating the national burdens. Continental legal s)’stetns 
economise in aijother direction. By placing judicial salaries 
at a lower scale, the work is done by an inferior class of 
men,- but then they are enabled to employ a larger staff- 
and can secure a quicker dis[>osal of cases. In this they 
are aided by the su{x:riority in form of their laws. A less 
skilled judge can deal successfully with the defiltite rules of 
a Code, when he would fail under the English method of 
j case-law^ lEit whatever mode be adopted, the total cost of 
I the legal system is not light, as the figures show, and it 
, tends to increase with the growth of [jopulation and in- 
j dustrial intercourse. 

* Jo 

^ The .staleiuent in the text not exclude the Icvyfijg of fees foi various 
legal acts. This side of the question is considereri Bk. 11. Ch. iv., ami 

Bk. IV. Ch. viii. 7'he most inif>ortaiii field for levying legal fees is in con* 
ncxion with Commercial Courts. Traders as a .qx-cial class may not unfairty 
l>e required to defray the ex|>ensef» of the tribunals that they use. 

Promotion on the Couiment is iiaid to l>e from the Wnch to the Imr, a 
complete reversal of English ideas. 
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§ 4* Voluntary service contributes towards the perform- 
ance of judicial work. As England has a yoluntee^army, ^ 
so she possesses a volunteer judiciary in the unpaid justices,^ 
who discharge the lower tasks of courts of first instance, 
and are rewardcrl by the consideration that ^ttache? to'^ 
their offide, and by the reflection that they have * done their 
duty.’ The Germans, anc| Gneist in particular, place great 
weight on the advantagej^ of ' Self-government * as it exists 
in England and is being gradually introduced into Prussia. 
It is nevertheless of doubtful efficiency (* justices' justice’ 
has long been a byword), and from the financial point of 
view the gain is not great. At all events, the system of 
unpaid magistrates is only^suited for thinly peopled districts, 
where small offences are comparatively few in number, and 
where the administrators command respect by their social 
[K)sition. Civil cases, above the lowest, have to be referred 
to a paid official— the county-court judge ; and the criminal 
jurisdiction over large cities is given to well-trained and 
salaried magistrates, since the work would be beyond the 
power of volunteer service. Thus .self-help, or rather free 
public .service, turns out to l)e a valuable aidfibut impractic- 
aBTe as a sole or even a chief resource. 

'* *§ 5‘ to the cost of law, the outlay on 'poli^‘ 

requires notice. The general tenn ‘ ptdke^ has been used 
in a wide sense ; ' wc may, however, limit it to its modern 
meaning. In this aj)plication it is of very recent growth. 
Formerly each citizen was in some degree prepared to 
defend himself, or belonged to some body or group that 
would protect him more or less effectually against aggres- 
sion. Ail difficulties firiali)'^ came to the tribunals. Now 
the State is held bounrl to have a force on hand to suppress 
disorder and briyg criminals to justice. The absence of 
«*i police force from cuay scene of disturbance is regarded 

^ Thuji wf fui<l ‘ Pcilicc of commerce/ * eoHcc of grains,' and even the 
' I*t4ice Stale/ for a sysiem of |miernal Sec /)tdmmr;y /WiVjVn/ 

Vul III., An. ‘Police,’ fora full acctmnlofthc different tm of 

this term. 
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3S a grievan«;Cj the support of order being sujiposcKl to 
concern it solely. A scries of causes has tended to 
produw this rem^kable change in public feeling ; they 
are : — (l) The increase of population, and its great density 
in certain areas, affixing naturally a greater facility for 
escape to offenders ; (a) the alteration in manner»that has 
aboi\shed the custom of carrying arms; (3) the modem 
industrial system, with the conseque^ accumulation of 
valuable commodities, many of them incajjabld of being 
identified ; (4) the de\'elopment of agencies for locomotion, 
and the facilities for escape thereby provided, while pursuit, 
though difficult to an individual, is still easy for an organ>* 
iiscd body. The financial outcgme of the normal forces 
has been a g reat increase~b6lh rn.centraland !<x‘ail exjx-iifTi- 
ture, for the purpose of maintaining police forces engaged in 
supporting and facilitating the action of courts of justice, as 
also in preventing outbursts of disorder. 

§ T he ixnial s ystem stands on the borderland between 
‘ police ' and administration. When the judge and police- 
me'iT~h'avc dc.tU with the criminal, he is handed over, to 
the jailor, and^ jp this department of state outlay, also there 
has been a noticeable change during tlie last centUry; 
Ancient societies treated offenders in a summary way^ 
They were c.xecuted or reduced to slav^, sp that the 
problems of prison c.vf>enditure or., manageiBcnt did ppt 
arise. The mediivvai idea w’as quite as bawbaroua, though 
not so efficient. Criminals who e^ped death were, the 
objects of great cruelty, as well as at limits pf undue 
lenity.* 

The more humane spirit of the eighteenth centuiy 
brought about a salutary change. Under the inlhiencc Pf 
the teaching and ijra^ejical work of Becc-aria, Bentham, and 
Howard, continued by their many followers in their various 
lines of exertion, tbeivholc system of criminal legislation 
and penalties was remodelW. Punishment, instead of 
being regarded as the vengeance Pf the State or the 

‘ SeeDu Cime, Tie Punishmtnt aitd trmmim tf Crinu, ch*. t-j. 
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iiulivtdiial, was transformed into an agency for prevention 
and reformation.^ Executions became few in number, andi 
prisons, from being purely places lor confinement, were 
used for purposes of discipline and instruction. 

The rj|*cessary financial result beei\j, ct 
increase of exjjenditurc, Prisons and convict stations are 
formeci on an elaborate scale, with careful provision for 
the health of the inmates. The comparative jeniency j^ 
sentences has further tended to perj)etuate the class knwn 
as * habitual criminals/ This small body — for such it really 
^ is in all civilfsed countries— is yet responsible for the 
greater part of the outlay on * crime and [>oHCc/ . Any 
effectual method of dealiifg with proven ' habituals ' would 
be a financial as well as a sociid bimcfit. Even under the 
present arrangements the outlay on the^lKrnal system’ isi 
in the strictest sense productive, or at least preservative, ofj 
wealth. 

^ F*»r ihrorirs «»f iMtnisluiK'nt Unitham, r ^ ; als^i 

T. ( ireun. rhtLHofhhai il Whf ii. 4S(^ lAi-ifry 

* iif tki'' 275 s<|. 
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I 

§ I. The modern State has in some respects added, if 
not exactly to the classes of objects under its care, at least 
to the complexity of tlie tasks connected with 
classes. It is still possible to stretch Adam Smithes de- 
scription of state functions so as to include the subjects 
of the pie.scnt chapter, but the cxienston, though eon- 
forming to the letter, hardly agrees w ith the spirit of that 
well-known statemeijl. In this instance we have a good 
example of the way in which public tasks are conditioned 
by the circuni^anccs of time and place, and of the 
jx)ssibilit)’ of using an inflexible formula to guide the 
course of social action. I'he expansion of administrative 
supervision in the last fifty years has placed a fresh series 
of duties on public authorities. As c^^ntury ago there was 
little of the kind in England, and the oMer Frehch and 
tlerman systems of regulation were in a state of decay. 
The French Revolution of 1789 was believed to have 
removed these checks on individual liberty, and to have 
secured by its influence their ultimate abcjlitipn in other 
Continental States. The^passage from the Amm/ AVJf/w 
was regarded as definitely accomplished- • 

Such ex[xictationg|jj||.:e proved unfounded ; old methods 
of control ami sujxlWibn have indeed for the most part 
disappeared,* and no one advocates reestablishment 

* Urn rwtraints so 1/#' 

CoUM riot ex^si nuMf. i 2^ 270. 
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In their j)lace we hav e a newer bcKly of arranp? mentg 
for the regulation of various part s of s ocial life. Unde^P^ 
an"^aborate of Tepsktk^ a large bfficial staff 

has been created ,for the purpose of ./cgulating the free 
movement of the ordinary citizen. There ai4 inspectors 
of mines, factories, shipping, railways, tramways, hackney- 
carriages, &c The soundness and purity of articles of fo^^ 
are tested by public agents. Many trades are placed 
under special rules, and local authorities ^e entrusted 
ivith wide discretionary powers in their dealings with the 
habits and occupations of the communities under their 
charge*^ The foregoing account, applicable in all points 
to the United Kingdom, holds tnie generally of all modern 
Stales; there may be differe^S^s in detail; the power 
which exerciisses su^iervision may be local in one country 
and central in another ; nevertheless, the broad fact re- 
mains, that i n both Eurofie and America the* de p artment 
of ‘ administiation ’ is increasing . in , extent,^ Opinions 
mjy and do differ widely as to thci* merits of this move- 
ment,* but on the point most pertinent for our presenti 
inquiry therC can be no dispute, viz. the increase of ex-' 
panditure that necessarily results from it. The budget of 
every civilised society is swollen by the charges n^ed, 
for the salaries of agents engaged in th j; w ork of insp<^ttpn| 
while the total cost can only be ascertained^ 
b)^ combining the genera! and kKal outlay. 

§ t. Some of the causes of the great increase in adminis-^ 
trative outlay have been noticed when dealing with * police.’^ 
They, however, deserve a more precise statement :— ( i ) The , 
growth of great centres of population makes organisation^ 

* Furrcr, mtd f W#, jii«1 Cunmiigham, md both 

tK‘!^:riliK: Otis movement, aivergcnl scniimcntil ^ ; 

* For the Uiiitcil State*, iw^Brycc, ch. 91. For 

i)»e English Cohmics, Dilke, (JmU£r 508, 

* Fiurrcir and Cunningham, a* above. For vigorous protefita againsit ihe 
tendency, sec H. Spencer , amd Mm ; the recent fuck, d /%u fJkeriy ; 
and the pubUcattonii id tnl^liMetty and Property l>d|nce League ; also Li^ 
Say, Suxudiftw /j/a/. ♦ 
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and control more necessai>%' to employ a body of 
police to regulate the traffic on a country road would be 
absurd ; in the Strand* or Regent Street it is indispensable. 
The inspection of dwellings in order to prevent over- 
crowding is another prominent instance.. (2) The moraf 
sense of the community stands at a higher point now than 
it ever previously did, and as a consequence the public 
power is invoked to remove any evil that shocks public 
opinion. The legislation as to unseaworthy ships affords 
illustration. (3) The democratic movement makes 
-‘Interference with the owners of capital or property gener- 
ally, as also with large dealers in commodities, acce[)tab!e 
to the holders of political powet. (4) The establishment 
of bodies of officials is carried on so graduail>^ that the 
^total expense entailed by the system is never realised, while 
The special gain hoped for in’ each case is distinctly con- 
ceived. (5) Finally, the influence of the prevalent political 
and economic theories should be added. Most cases of 
actual state regulation would come under the exceptions 
to laissez faire as discussed by J. S. Mill and H. Sidgwick ; 
they also havener! powerfully advocated both in Germany 
and America on theoretical grounds. It is, therefore, ijot 
unreasonable to assume that this tendency of speculative 
thought has in some degree influenced the conduct of 
statesmen.^ 

3. The difficult question remains. How far is this 
outlay financially justifiable? It may at once be conce<led 
that many of the ends sought are eminently praisewoithy. 
and that no supposed principle of ab.stract right ought to 
hinder the adoption of mea.surc.s of general utility. The 
final test must be expediency, but expediency in its broadest 
sense. It is only possible here to indteate some of the 
general considerations applicable to the problem, and which 
have to be used as guides in each particular case. ( i ) The 
p|essure of taxation, and the probable sacrifice that its 

* For a statement of these causes, fioscheh, * faire and llovtrnmenl 

Interference/ Addresses, 59-84. • 
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increase for a proposed new end would cause, or the advAn^ 
tage that would result from its remission. (#) The po.ssibility;. 
of voluntary agencies undertaking the work now carried ouC^ 
by the compulsory power of the State. Thus it should be^ 
a matter for deliberation how far Trade Unions could insist 
on sanitary provisions in factories, and associations of 
consumers guard against adulteration and fraud generally. 
The danger of weakening the spirit of association by 
hasty state intervention is not to be overlooked ; all the 
more that it is unobtrusive and cannot be readily weighed^ j 
(3) The extent to which administrative action is really^ 
effectual in meeting evils, though of extreme imjX)rtance, is 
not easily determined. Sweeping general pro[X)sitions, to 
the effect that ‘ individuals do things better than the 
State,* or that *the State does things better than indi- 
viduals,’ will not carry us fat*, but the inertness of human 
nature when relieved from the stimulus of direct sclf- 


intcrest, and the danger of official corruption, both suggest 
a presumption against state interferejTce, a presumption it 
is true of very different force according to the case in which 
it is used. The solution of the problem belongs to the 
statesman, who, however, will not form a less sound judg- 
ment b}’ taking general principles into account 

It seems jxirfcctly certain that administrative expend!- 1 
lure will continue to increase more rapidly than the cost ! 
of justice or jxilice. These latter move^with (X)pulation ; 
the cost of inspection and regulation grows much faster, 
it is, too, more divided and not so definitely ciscertainable, 
and may therefore be regarded, in common with military 
and naval expenditure, as presenting the principal difficulty 
for the finance of the future. Growing expenditure ini^Iies 
increased revenue or additional debt, and either means 
extra pressure on the subjects of the State. The duty of ^ 
seeing that all outlay is productive of compensating ad* 
vantage to the community is more than ever imperative, 

4. The relief of indigence is now in most countries one 
of the charges on4he public revenue, and has even become 
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at — #8 in England iiilder Hie old Ipoor-la^v*-**^ htwy 

; it has ipt, however, hmt assl^ed a prommenl 
pta^ JO the estimates of outlay given by financial theorista. 
The reasons for|his comparative neglect are not hard to 
find, for (J) f has generally been a local charge, and has 
not found its way into the national budgets, w^hich used 
td occupy most attention ; and (2) the state relief of pau- 
Ipipsm has been orte of the contested questions of economic 
^Bcy. It is probable that Adam Smith, who does not 
mentfon poor-relief in his examination of public expenses, 
disapproved of any form of compulsory aid to distress, and 
his followers would in most cases take the same view.' 
|iut though we can thus explain the omission of iKX)r-relief, 
we cannot accept the reasons as sufficient From the point 
of view of public finance, it is immaterial whether the State 
acts through general or local OTthorities : r.^. in England 
before the Act of 1877, prisons were maintainetl by the 
counties ; since the passing of that measure they are under 
the Prisons Commiss>ion ; but in either case they involvetl 
a public charge. In regard to the second point, finance is 
engaged in dealing with facts, and therefore the existence 
dff state aid to those in distress is a valid reason for ex- 
amining the subject. We may at the same time admit 
that the question of eximliency in this respect is a most 
difficult one, involving'as it does reference to a number of 
political and ecoi|pmic considerations. % " 

The problem presents itself in the following way. In 
all modern societies there are persons who, by reason of 
physical or moral causes, are unable to— <^r at least as a 
matter of fact do not — provide themselves with the means 
of |ubsistence. The question then arises, wffiat is to be 
done with this class ? Ancient societies relieved themselves 
from the difficulty by the rude expedients of infanticide 
and slavery. The Middle Ages met it by the incukatton 
of private charity by the Church, and by the monastic 

' Rkanb’, fVerh («!. McCulloch), 58-9 ; Malihus on (8th cd. ), 

4!a8*q. * 
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inslltiitifm^. III lUiidOTi time® INr 
Igrity of private relief have led to state in|prveiition. The 
break-up of the mediaeval system, and the resulting 
economic disturbances, made it an urgent matter of public 
fKiliey to deal with distress. The greater power of the 
principal European monarchies also furnished the ipeans, 
in the shajxi of legislative actic^, prescribing and limiting 
the coiwjitions of relief. The growth and expansion of|| 
the system of public relief is of an argument iirii 
favour of its expediency as meeting an evil common 
to all communities that have reached a certain stage of 
development' 

This simple and obvious ground for the policy has been 
supported by several arguments of a more theoretical 
character. ( 2 ) Thus it has been urged Jthat the State is 
‘ bound ’ to reli^^ve distress. ^The mctho<Js in use in ancient ^ 
times for the supjircssion of indigence are happily tm- 
twissible ; private charity is not sufficiently regular, and 
the State cannot with safety so far outrage the sentiments 
of its citizens as to allow even the fxxirest to perish by 
starvation : it therefore has an imfxrrative tfSty to discharge 
in the relief of actual destitution. (2) Another contention 
apjieals to justice ratlicr than sentiment. If the relief of j 
distress were left to voluntary^ exertions, it would in fact^j 
amount to an extra tax imfimed Ifei the charitable, whe^ 
would have to pay more than their due share, the niggardly 
escaping the payment of anything whatsoever towards 
what ought to be a common burden. (3) In addition to 
justice amongst tax payers, , the plea of justice* to the 
indigent may be advanced ; it may be said that the real 
cause of destitution is the appropriation of the agents of 
production by piivate persons, and that consequently tlio.se 
in distress may f a ir ^»\tl atm at least that minimum cif 

^ * * Ewry wjuty, it 

tivety tmemry for it& o^n sak<ip ... to povkic ihat no|)er«oo . . . shnlI peti^ 
for wwt of the Iwre nects«fui<is of etcistence.' Kowt«, (tst ed^ to, 

who regards this as general pdndple* and * cause tegkkiion. 
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s ubsisten ce probably attainable in a state of nature, or-— to 
vary the argument sTTgTitly—th^ holders of property may 
justly be called on for the amount required for the relief 
of actual want, in return for the benefits that they obtain 
from the present social organisation ; t\e, they are asked to 
"pay a * ransom ' for their possessions.^ (4) To th&e some- 
what abstract arguments, a more direct and practical one 
may be added. Under the present penal .system * criminals 
>ire supported in a way that secures them a tolerable and 
healthy existence : now to deny to the pau{>er what is thus 
guaranteed to the criminal amounts to an inducement to 
crime. 

The force of these several arguments, and the fact of the 
almost universal existence of (lublic relief, would ap{x;ar to 
leave no room for doubt on the subject, but we find to our 
surprise that a formidable list of ^r^uniems may \)e brought 
forward on the other side. The opponents of fKK.>r-relicf 
contend (i) that to give support to the non- worker is 
essentially ‘communistic/ and that any such sy.stcm has 
‘ communism ’ as its logical result ; (2) that aid to distress 
tends to act ol! population ; that therefore an increasing 
number of applicants for assistance would present them- 
selves, until at last the whole revenue of the community 
would be absorbed in feheir .support ; (3) that state relief 
demoralises the recifi^lcnts, while (4) it interferes with the 
beneficial action of private charity, and injuriimislv affects 
the moral sentiments both of givers and receivers. I'he 
more extreme foes of relief, public or private, would add 
(S) that all relief (and therefore public relief) discourages 
providence and saving. Almsgiving is— as lVufess<jrj 
Newcomb puts it — ‘a demand for l)eggars.’'* The in- 
dustrial and economic virtues are, it is said, weakened by 
every attempt at distributing aid. Finally, (6) evidence 
has been adduced to show that poor-relief lowers wages, 
since it allows the lowest sections of the f>opuiation to 

* Skigwkk, Economic SocialiNm,’ Sept. 1SS6. 

® Bk. I. cb. 3, 1 6. * r&iifjji al Ei mmmy, 526. 
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work for 'less than the amount needed for subs!*itence ^ 
by the amount of relief that they get from the public 
authorities.^ 

§ 5. To strike a true balance between the opposed argu- 
ments that have l)cen just stated is indeed diflfiaiit, but for 
financial cfiscussion it is possible to arrive at a satisfacitory 
result. In the present position of most modern societi es a 
incthodiscd system of public relief is ind^ and 

therefore forms a legitimate part of public outlay; noit 
is It hard to fix approximately the standard of relief. If^ 
the treatment of the pauper should be better than that of| 
the criminal, it should, on the contrary, be worse than the 
standard of living of the poorest self-supjwting labourer, and 
unliappily the limits as thus determined arc ver)^ narrow. 
For financial as vvell as for social and moral reasons all 
relief should be given in the form prescribed by the State, 
u, gcnerall)' ‘ ind(K>r maintenance/ Assistance from public 
funds is not * charity,' frgm which it should be clearly and 
distinctly separated, and in no way can this be better 
,acc6mplished than by confining the action of the public 
agents engaged in relief to a definite spheat. It may l>c 
further said ifiat iji the administration of poor-relief the 
reformation of the habits of those who arc indigent should 
be aimed at What the habitual criminal is in the prison 
the hcreditarv j)ayt)cr is in the }K>or-house. Kx|)cdients 
calculated to improve the moral of the destitute would 
|X)\verfully affect the jiroduclive forces of the nation. 

The relations betwexm the systcni^ iuidf 

private charity are of extreme importance. One of thqf 
most serious blots in the usual p(x>rdaw arrangements is 
the absence of any connexion between the two classes of 
agency. We can hardl}^ doubt that the contributions of 
private persons, pro|jerlj' utilised, would go very far towards ^ 
meeting the necessary outlay on those in distrbs, with ihc 
double advantage of economising the public funds fori 
other objects, and preventing the evils that result frorn^ 
' * J. E, T. Refers, Mmtmk 487. 
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the existing abuses of alm^iving. iPiscritnination as to 
the causes of distress, and consequently tbe amount ^d" 
cfiira,ctCT~of relief, can be properly applied only through 
the operation of private beneficence.* 

§ 6. In addition to the direct relief of indigence, the ’ 
State has been called oh to meet the difficult)^ either by 
instituting a system of public work s, by granting old-^e 
pensio ns, or by compulsory^ inst^an£e on the jpart ofjhe 
workers. The assertion of the ‘ right to obtain work ’ sup- 
pliedTj/ the State is distinctly of French origin.* It has 
Itever obtained full recognition in practice, as' the difficulties 
it would cause ar6 evidently insuperable. The provision 
of work, the mode of supervision, the rate of pay, and the 
disposal of the products, ai^ each and all so many obstacles 
in the way of its adoption The economic effect on the 
whole working class would, moreover, be surely evil ; the 
expenditure woul 3 be indefinite, and not capable of easy 
control. A general system of ijensJons for the aged would 
undoubtedly provide for one latgC .section of the pauper 
body, but it would at the same time necessitate a gfeat. 
increase in tin* public burdens. To add iTi 6,000,000 to the 
annual expenditure of the United Kingdom would involve 
a grave disturbance in financial equilibrium, which could 
only be restored by a series of retrograde measures in resi)ect 
to taxation. Without pronouncing any opinion on the 
social and economic aspects of the various pep^ion schemes 
lately put forw’ard, it is here in place to dwell on the serious 
financial difficulties that their adopticni would be certain to 
create, and which by themselves suffice to make any step 
of the kind one of ^ery doubtful exped«»cy.® ‘ Compulsoiy 

’ In an interesting article on ‘Old Age Pemions’ {Efommk Kevins, iii. 
475-85), Mr. Phelps shows the effective working of private charity in ^jgple- 
: mcoting and modifying the rigomof ihe lcgaf pruvisian, .. 

fPovaiJ, quite difTereiU from the Droif //« TnnhiiL 

* ^fr. C. Iif3oth’.s Evdcrwmeui of Old Age contains the statement of 
the case for old-aije pensions. See especially chip* ei for the limncbl aspects 
of the stib|ect., Mr. Bot>th contemplates calmly the reimpositkm of the sugar 
duty, increased taxation on tcit and ^drinh,’ yaC oddiitonal on the income tax, 
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insurance/ as advocated in England, and in some degree 
carried out in Germany, is Ies.s open, to criticism on the 
financial side, but it may be remarked that tbe coUection of 
the insurance charges is likely to be ineffective in a country 
where labour is alldared full freedom of raoyeni nt, while 
the schcm^involves the State in extensive financial opera- 
tions, and^t the same time weakens the action of voluntary 
effort Th9 English friendly societies even now insure a 
large number of the more provident artisan.s, and have been 
favourably contrasted with the foreign .state insurance bodies 
by Mr. Goschen.^ A .strict administration of public relief; 
encourages the habit of insurance, or other provision again.st 
distress, and the ^cvelopmcat of such methods of self-help 
makes it easier for the State to adhere to the rigid policy of 
relieving nothing except absolute indigence. i 

with * an adjustment of death dutiesi in reserve,* It ihay fairly aiiked what 
rcsfmrees would remain for use in cause of the ot^tbreak of wati with its in- 
evitable pressure on the national atruing: power. The additional inquiries by 
the Commission on ‘The A^ed (1895) the Departmental Com- 

mit on pension schemes, also the evidence taken by Mr, CltapUnls Com- 
mittee, appear to establish the immense difficulties in the way of any general 
pension scheme. The effect on the British finances of the ,Slhith African War 
{WoveS the justice of the criticism made in this note on Mr. Boothia proposals, 
t JlJdmseSt 
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§ I. The recognition of education as one of the tasks of 
the State was a natural result of the decline of the influence 
of the Church. The innumerable religious institutions of 
the Middle Ages had provided instruction for youth, as 
they had provided sustenance for those in necnl, and 
when their endowments were in great part seized by^ the 
different European sovereigns, some provision in their place,* 
or b}^ their diversion to the supply of education, was ob* 
viously suggested. Even the theorists of the eighteenth 
century hesitated to exclude the duty of assisting education 
from the sphere of state o|>crations. The Physiocrats and 
Adam Smith agree<i in recommending state ai<l to educa- 
tion, but only under such conditions as would encourage 
efficiency in the teachers, with industry and aj>}>lication in 
their pupils.^ Since their time the tendency has l>ccn 
towards the exteniion of public effort in all the departments 
of education. The question |)resents itself in connexion 
with each of the three forms of teaching, primary, secondary 
or intermediate, and university. 

* The attiltide of the rhy.fsiocrafs on tlw? subject of rtlucalion k remjtrkiible, 
and helps us to understand iheir general conception of slate U was not 

much n^injurwits interfermcf that they opjiowd ; but they fell 

that all state action had elements of evil in its di-iUtrbance of vt duniary 
and in itsex}>ense. Tiirgra, ii. $02 $$1, mr ks mid to 

l»e the composition of Ihi Punt dc Nemours, €p. StllieHc, 362 »q. 
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§ z. In respect toprim education we may note the 
distinct ex pre ssion of opinion by A^alSTSrm^ of 

state facilities for this form of teaching. The success of 
tile Scotch pari^ scfiools Iiad evidently impressed him» and 
he contends with great force that the increase livision o| 
labour due"" to economic progress tends to weaken the facul- 
ties of the workman, and that this evil can only be counter-, 
acted by education. The State has moreover, he thinks, a 
direct interest in the education of the bulk of the people 
ill order to secure political tranquillity.^ A mild for^ 
compulsion is even allowa^^ since he suggests that passing 
an examination should lie a necessary preliminary to entry 
into a trade. Adam Smith does not advocate free education, 
but his reason is curious, viz. that the teachers diligence is 
stimulated by the receipt of fees, an aim that would, be 
other wisij reached throiujh the irK>dern result-fc^^slem 

During tlic present century the state-guided system of 
has become definitely established, as " 
an examination of the details of cxixmditure will most 
•clearly show. The development of this system has brought < 
out the existence of several difficulties impAfectly recog- i 
nispd at its commencement. "Xmong those are (i ) The 
problem of religious leachiiijg ; denominational sch<x»ls are 
oflensive to one section, undenominational ones to another ; 
and both the amount and application of state funds are hotly 
contested by the different parties. (2) Distinct from the 
foregoing, but connected with it, is the relation 5>f state 
to voliuitar}' sc1k>o!s. If 110 fees are charged in public 
scho(,>ls.,„tlic pnVatc, complain <>f the unfaijness^ which 

pideed X)n the other hand, — csjKN:iall)^j£ 

ed^cayy;! is compul^ heavily on the |KK>rer 

parents. (3) When, to avoid some of the foregoing 
puzzles, payment bj rdsujts there is a danger of 

su|x:rficiat ^ireparation ; and yet without sonic test of 
the kind, efficiency cannot easily I>e measured* The only 

* (f JVaim ft 329 'p. An aipmeni aIsci hy MiiUhns, Mmj 

m c<l)*457 
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coin]:^ete escape from such difficulties would be .the Aban - 
donment of in struction ta-yoluotarv effort, a solution which 
»^orbidden by the imBortaogc of education , both social ly 
aSH ex o tionaic ally. ^ also by the practical impossibility of 
^ifecuring it #ithout state aid in the case of t|ie very poor. 

§ 3. Secs«d[Mi!,ed,ucation is in a very different potation. 
The plder economists would abandon it to the a^ioii ^ 
indiyidpal and family interest There is, it would appear, 
no l^ssing ground for state exertion in order to supply 
instruction superior to that enjoyed by the whole popula- 
tion ft may, therefore, reasonably be left to private initia- 
tive or to voluntary effort, more particularly in the form — 
too often disregarded by econcftnic and financial theorists — 
of endowment by gift or bequest. The modern tendency 
is Jiere, too, in favour of an extension of state action, 
generally directed rather to supervision and rcadju.stment 
of existing resources than to the supply of additional funds. 
In some instances special agencies for testing the quality'of 
(secondary education, either by inspection or examination, 
have been created.* From the financial point of view, it 
must be said*lhat outlay of this kind is not to be placed in 
the same rank with that in aid of the primary in.struction of 
a country. At best it belongs to the class of useful outlay, 
and is very likely to be supplied by private funds. It, 
moreover, is open to the objection of benefiting but one. 
and that the most independent, section of tl^ population. 
Against these weaknesses it may claim to be of a moderate 
character, and not likefy to serioo-sly affect national 
finance.® * 

5} 4. Univer.sitie.s, or^ more generally, institutions for 
i^igher education, have to be judged on special grounds so 
far as their claims for state aid are Concerned. It is quite 
true, as Adam Smith shows, that the higher education in 

* I'rovisiwi of ihis kimi was inade^ inJand in the loU!irin««)iate EditcatkM 
Act, 1S78. ' 

® Secondary education is likety to becdmi'tin increiuing ebarite on the Stale, 
own^ to the general desire to *oi^^aan?.il«>>d it to rdl urho may 

deiiirc to tjaai^ it. 
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many caa^ is not a necessity, but i^thtir a himty ^ orna- 
ment that may very well te paid for by tbjS, fwadthy* if 
they desire it for themselves or their families.^ ^ id roost of 
the remaining instances it is a legitimate in^i|stroent 
immaterial dtr personal capital, a point of vleW 
d(»ninates in the minds of the professional and commercial 
cli&ses, so that on either supposition there is no call for 
public intervention. State or other endowbients ^ve, 
besides, the injurious effect of checking the easy rem<^el4 
ling of the' Syaiem of higher instruction in accordance with . 
the inevitable changes in scientific and literary studies^ 
There is unfortunately a tendency on the part of h%hly 
paid permanent teachers to take their work in a mechani- 
cal manner, and expend their enei^ies in other directions. 
The result of such considerations leads to the suggestion of 
thorough reform in tl^e mode of higher education, rather 
than complete surrender on the part of the State of its 
regulating functions, more especially when some less 
obvious parts of foe working of Universities are taken into 
* account. 

The modem University has very different elements, and 
may be locjked at from different points of view. In the 
first place, it i.s a grouping of profes-sional schools, and 
here the tendency towards extend^ administrative action 
almost compels the State to form closer ralations with 
the larger teaching bodies. The increase in the number of 
professions, entry into which is granted only on suppose 
proof of rom(>etcncc. as evidenced by examinations and 
courses of study obtainable solely by*means of attendance 
at a University C'ollegc, affords a strong reason for offering 
facilities towards getting the necessary instruction. Whe*** 

' * Tb- im|iru\imcnlx whfiih in niodetn liows have been tnade •« #Cve*^ 
(liKercnt bmitchet »f philosophy, have not th« gimtoi: |wit of them been tttBdc 
in Univuriuiiet. . . , The gn!M«t fMI, of Uaiversidb* have iha leen very 
furwani to adopt those impnovemenu after they were of those 

leanMdmKktknt have chosen to teinafo , . . the sao«l|Mes to Sthihh 
systems and obsokcie imjiidieestand^ldeAtri’ aad {wpMtonittowtl)^ 
hunted out of every other cornet of dto wnrklu* ftf Jiwitoeii Mh / ' 
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the State imposes on candidates for various offices or pro* 
fessions the obligation of having a University Degree, or 
something similar, it is in fairness bound to supply them 
%vith reasonable opportunities for acquiring that needful 
badge. Moreover, many parts of administrative work 
could hardly be carried on without the aid of the scientific 
skill maintained by the teaching bodies. 

Secondly, the iiiapariance in its 

effects on the production of wealth, and in dealing with 
many social problems, i^iiovv abundantly reegg^qised. Even 
literary and historical inquiries are found in many cases to 
be of practical service, and to jxiwerfully aid in the advance 
of culture. The ‘endowment of research’ is a matter, if 
not of practical politicsi at least of discussion. A llni- 
versity, however, is, or at least ought to be, the home of 
research, and its support by the State may be claimed on 
the ground that it discharges this must valuable function. 
Possessing these two departments, whicli may reasonably 
expect aid from public funds, a University naturally adds 
to them a third in supplying to the richer members of* 
the society tl/d ornamental education or ‘culture* that they 
demand and arc willing to pay for. By this combinabon 
it is further possible to stimulate the teachers by fees that 
will largely dcqyend on tlie reputation and credit of the 
institution where they are placed. 

§ 5. The question of ‘technical’ as opfxxscJfd to general 
'education presents itself in all the stages of instruction, and 
in each it raises the same problems. The evident economic 
advantage that a iiAtion obtains through the skill of its 
pnxlucers is a pnma facie ground for State aid tx:ing given 
towards the attainment of suitable training. Ex{)erKliture 
for such an object is productive even in a financial point 
of view, and it may be further argued that individual or 
family interest will not suflfice to accomplish the end 
desired. On the other hand, the sturdier individualists urge 
that self-interest, if good for anything, .should surely be 
good for inciting men to learn in the mq^t efficient manner 
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the trades or occopations, by which, ha;ve% earn a 
livelihood. The s^me general result is teadhed here as 
elsewhere, viz; that the true test is expeyieqee.' *i^tri it shows 
that public out laK-Aay-«.h£--oLadyairfa^^ jpromo ting 
industrial^ training, though it is. subject fo^ e Ihevita We 
orawbaclT dr all state inter in Its tendency tp 

private exertion, and in the difficulty of duly regalatTng' 
the iuppy of ^iled labour called out by its action.. The 
acquisition of training for unprofitable employments is noi 
slight evil, and under the rigid system of regulation insepar^Q 
able from official mah^ment it is hot unlikely to occur. 
Even general education may produce a surmenage sdblaiiy, 
as^the example of France Ibows. 

§ 6. Under the .same head thcco .st o f museu ms, libra/ies . 
picture galleriej^ and institutjoiis for, pr om oti ng science 
and art ge nerally should be placed. They come in to 
supplement the more directly educational agencies, and are 
often quite as cflective in promoting the ends aimed at 
Tlw modem development in this domain is remarkable 
•(espwially In England and the United St|,tes). Centra] 
and local authorities have both made considerable efforts 
in .the direction of meeting the wants of the popula- 
tion for opportunities of acquiring infonn.Ttion and culture^ 
Few large towns are without appliances that were un-. 
known a century ago, or confined to national capitals. 
We have to add this cx^ienditure to the cost of schools and, 
co!l^[es .before we can say what is the total sacrifice in- 
curred by a nation in its public capacity for the object of ' 
culture. f, 

§ 7. Voluntary action may be expected to relieve the 
revenues of the Stafe from a great deal of thi.s charge. Not 
only are the cxfxsnses ^education largely ftiet bythe normal, 
economic process of payment for advantages obtiuned ; th^ 
dogittions and bequests of the wealthy have supplied, anq 
we may hope will continue to supply, a g(|)d many of the 
Ihss profitable fields of instruction and re^arch with suffi- 
cient endowment. • The splendid example^t by American 
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millionaires may produce good effect in Europe by attract- 
ing attention to the benefits of supporting the educational 
and investigating bodies to which civilisation owes so 
much.' ^ 

In any case, it must be said that no modcrr| State is 
^likely to suffer financial embarrassment through its outlay 
in promoting education and culture. Measured against 
Uie cost of war, and preparation for war, this form of 
e3ic|>enditure is modest and inconspicuous in the tptal 
amount ; and taken with its probable advantages, it is the 
least questionable of the many secondary heads of charge. 

§ 8. The relations of Church and State have been at 
different periods the principal problem of rulers. The 
carfier sentiment rather included the State in the Church 
than the Church in the State. Modern societies are 
practically agreed in reversing this position. Excluding 
the polemical sides of the subject, we can see that for 
the financier the religious wants of the community need 
the supply of particular forms of sjerrviccs and commodities, 
and thequesty>n arises whether the public authority should 
provide tliese needed objects or leave them to private 
effort Historical odhditions have determined the acttial 
solution in each country, while the prevalent theoretical 
view is derived from the doctrines of the last century. 
Adam Smith, who approached the subject under the in- 
fluence of Hume,* regards the clergy as a partrciilar form of 
police attending to spiritual interciits. His ideal is complete 
non-in terventra^^ the part of the _Thc probable 

result would be a 'great multitude of religious sects,* whose 
fanaticism might be kept in check by the two remedies 
of : {a) ^ the study of science and philpsophy/ and {b) * the 
frequency and gaiety of public diversions.* Where, how- 
ever, there is one predominant religion, the State ought, he 

* Cp. Cohn, § 150. The donations of Mr. Cannegie amt such icfiwest^as 
those of Mr. Khcxks are recent instances of this teiwkncy. 

See his from the laiier {Ilisf&py pJ Efigami, ch. 2<)). whom he 

descrifres a$ ^ hy far the most illustrious philosopher iin<l Idstoriari of the 
present age.* IVMiih &f • 
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thinks, to regulate and control, or, to use his significant 
term, to * manage ' it — a process that is test carried out 
by the skilful use of the power of bestowing prefer- 
ment Religious endowments are re^rdt^ f i a part of 
state wealth withdrawn from the more pressing end of 
defence.^"^ 

The circumstances of the case have, it need hardly be 
said, been profoundly altered since 1776. The United * 
States now afford a remarkable example of the actual j 
working of the policy of laissez fmre in respect to re- 
ligion* and they arc imitated by the English colonies. 
Continental nations show a different set of changes : 
the ‘ Established Churches,* with their numerous tnde-' 
pendent and private funds, have given place to bodies 
directly chargeable on the State revenues. The ‘en- 
lightened absolutism ’ of the eighteenth eJentury commenced 
the work of disendowment, which was further carriecJ out 
by the revolutionary movements since 1789. Later reaction 
has made the clergy {>ensioncrs of the State. As regards 
the United Kingdom, the American example^has, forsi>ecial 
reasons, be< n followed in Ireland, and seems likely to be 
exlcnded to Great Britain. 

Viewing the q^uestion as one of finance, it appears that 
the expenditure on religion, though not large, can be easily | 
supplied by voluntary contributions, and therefore is not i 
an urgent call on |)ublic resources, which can be better 
used for other objects. When the S|ate, for political^ 
motives, undertakes the supervision of religion and its 
supply, concurrent endowment is a necessity in modern 
societies, as otherwise an evident injustice would be in- 
flicted on the non-endowed sects. Such is the policy of 
most States at presint, but it is more expensive, owing to 

' ^ The rtvenue of cTcry estahlishctl church . . . I# n branch, k ought lo be 
obsetveU, of the general revenue of the Stale, which m thus diverted to a 
very different frt>m the defence of the Stale.* HVa^fk 341. 

^ K^ongrew shall tnake no law respecting an estafeiishment of religion/ 
Frrsi Ameniimmt f0 (f.S. Some State <|o«»iittitif;ins contain a 

similar provision, Brycie, (tip ed,), M. 570- 

M2 
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the grater nuttiber of ministers, buildings, &C., that have 

to be provided. : , 

> . T he provMon for r eligious teaching has a rather close 
affinity to that ftak educaSbn~l^per. Modem budgets 
often ^mbine%ie two charges under a single head. There 
|s also' am historrcal connexion between them, %nd it is 
noticeable that in countries such as the United States and 
^e English dblonies, where state endowment of religion is 
gtvjen up, educational bodies take the vacant place. Public 
expenditure for denominational education is a near approxi- 
mation to state aid to fleiigion. 



CHAPTER VI 

‘ , 4‘ ' ' 

EXPENDITURE ON INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE." 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND DIPLOMATIC EXPENDITURE 

§ I. Expenditure for dir^tly economic objects has 
often occupied a large place in public outlay. To foster 
industry and commerce was long r^arded as a leading 
function of the State. In fact, it is to this conception that 
we owe the origin of finance and political economy.^ The 
great object of the Cameralwissmscha/t of the eighteenth 
century was to give instruction as to the ri^t direction of 
national resources, and most of the earlier economic writers 
of.France and England held ^at it was very important to 
encourage economic enferprise. 

The complete revolution wrought by the combined 
labours of the Physiocrats and Adam Smith exonerated 
the State from this difficult, indeed impossible, task ; but 
it is a vulgar error to suppose that the advtxrates of in^- 
diistrlal liberty "did not recognise certain definite dutiesj>f 
the State in ccofioinic matters. Apart from the exaggera* 
tioijs inevitable in so \nolent a change tjf opinion, we see 
that the sound sense of Adam Smith and Tuigot fully 
understood that in several directions the Government could 
beneficially aid the elforte of producer^*. The necessides 
of practice have made it iiJcumbent on States to uhde^ke 

^ liitrodt«ctk»iiit chap* a. ^ 

* Wmkk Bk. v, jifc* I* part 3* art Cp. ; 

of Gouma/a in lb«s i« *7?* 
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a series of duties intended for the advantage of industry 
and commerce* 

There is, however, a distinction to be made at the outset 
In one sense all state expenditure may be said to be for 
the b^efit of md^ The armies and navies of modem 
States are productive of the security needed for the full de- 
velopment of industrial effort. The administration of justice 
and the^tnaintenance of an efficient police have the same 
effect 'A great deal of administrative supervision has, or is 
supposed to have, considerable influence in increasing pro- 
duction. One of the strongest pleas for aid to education is 
based on its economic value, and writers of the sch<x>l of 
Hume would regard the inculcation of honesty and frugality 
as the most useful function of the clergy. So close is the 
consensus of social phenomena, that there is no part of 
public expenditure that may not aid the progiess of econo- 
mic production. 

§ 2. But besides this more general action of the State 
on industry, there is a special or^e. IV>rtions of the public 
revenue are devoted to objects either solely or principafly 
^economic ; anefit is the employment of this part that we 
have now to consider. It, again, may be divided iaio 
ex|>enditurc on industry and commerce generally, and that, 
on s{)ecial trades or employments. Of the former wc may 
notice the following as the most usual:- (i) the cost of 
;maintaining a rnonetary syste m, as in the case <^f the Eng- 
Ikh gold coinage ; (2) the establishment and preservation 

a system of weights and measures ; (3) the enactment 
l[as in some countries) of a commercial code, with [xissibly 
a special tribunal or tribuiTals’r the maintenance of 
agencies for facilitating communication and transport, viz., 
post offices^ telegraphic communications, roads, railways, 
and canals ; in the same group" may be included light- 
houses, surveys of coasts or new countries ; (5) consular 
aii^ diplomatic establishments, chiefly for the benefit of 
foreign trade, but with an indirect action on home industry. 

The slightest glance at the above list once suggests a 
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critici.snr. Some of the agencie.s includ ed, will, under prope r . 

managemenl, yield a 

more fitly to belong to the domain of state industry. Thefc 
English Post Office and the Prussian railwaysT^rn large 
net revenues for the States to which they and the 

currency*system may, by the imposition of a seignorage," 
be made to covei; its cost, and probably leave a surplus. 
The answer to this difficulty is not hard to find. Grantingj 
the truth of the assertion on which it rests, the fact remains 
that in many cases the State has to incur cost for the object 
mentioned. The gains of post offices and ratlwiiys will 
noticed in their proper placc.^ There are, however, some 
that have a recurring defjpit,^ which has to be met out of 
the funds derived from other sources. We get but one more 
illustration of the difficulty of drawing ‘hard and fast 
lines' in social inquiry. What is in one country a cause of 
expciuliture is in another a cause of gain as a state industry, 
while in a third it yields revenue through taxation. 

§ 3, State aid to sfKrcia! branches of industQ’^ presents 
moch greater opening for objections ; but here, too, suitable 
casc.s present themselves. Among these aret: — 

(i) I'hc introduction of new and profitable industries.^ 
In iTuxlern times this part of state action has been usually 
carried t>ut bv means of protective duties. The so-called 
‘ infant induslr)' ’ argument is one of the Ixrst of the protec- 
tioinst pleas, and its theoretic force has been recognised fay 
mojst economists, but the question is really a wider one.- 
Thc problem tefore tlie statesman amounts to this : How^ 
far is it cxj>edient to incur a present loss for a future gain ? 
And on the financial side the balance of the different public 
wants, as also the percentage of the national income ab- 
sorkxl by the State, arc elements to be taken into account 
in the actual solution. its simplest form, encouragement 
is given by means of bounties on production, or premiums 

^ Bk. ii, ch. 3 ; Bk. iv. ch. 8, 

^ ihe Indian and Canadian and most <if the Contimjntal slate 
railways. 
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for the establishment of new indHstries. A protective dttty 
_ may be regarded as a tax tJh the wnsumption of the pro- 
tected article, with an equivalent bounty to the home pro- 
ducer ; it is, therefore, in reality nxore complicated than a 
simple bounty. This aspect of the matter may be reserved 
for a later stage of our inquiry ; ’ but here we haife'to note 
the difficulty of escaping corruption andt favouritism in the 
application of a policy of encouragement. In an un- 
^developed industrial .system, such aids, if applied with 
wisdom, may afford a beneficia! stimulus, as was probably 
the case with some of the measures of mediaeval .sovereigns. 
They, in some degree, occupy in economic policy the place 
that despotic government boldsjn political evolution, but 
appear quite unfitted for a progressive system of industry.® 
The direct support of special branches of production from 
the public revenue is sure to be a diminishing item of 
charge in modern countries. 

(2) The promotion of inventions, by the inducement of 
state premiiim.s, or even the encouragement of a higher 
standard of excellence iit production by the same mcatt.S) 
has been rega.ckd without disaj)proval by Adam* Smith. 
Their effect is not to disturb the natural dbtribution of 
employments ; besides, as he remarks, their cost is insigni- 
ficant.® A good j)atcnt law will, however, be the mo.st 
effectual way of facilitating invention.* 

(3) The periodical holding of exhibitions „of industrial 
products under state auspices, and in fact at the State .s 
expense, is now an established custom, though it is prob- 


* Btx>k iv. ch- 7, 

® The fael that the Anglo^ Indian Government Inis achiplcd a policy of non- 
intervention# so (ar m trade and commerce are cottceincd, is tlic mare remark^ 
able, since if ever there were a arse where miers might Ixs sti j>|K)»ed to lx* fitted 
by superior wisdom and insight to direct their subiccu, this would tic 
But cp. Bk. ii. ch. j, f j, for the treatment of ind««rj. 

* of A^a/imSf 213. 

* See QmrieHy Jmrml 0/ Et^mmku Oct. 44^ (‘A Century of 
Tatent taw/ by Chauncey Smith), for the effects of, the United States fwtem 
kws. 
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able that the nee<i; pf agencies of the kind is at present less 
than it formerly waw.^ ! 

Other expedients arc: (4) m odel institiltiort s. such as 
agricultural schools, &c. ; (5) state subvention of raijwgys 
and means of transport fo Mhe imurbvem m^or Ae^jCiorer 
districts Of a country ; (6) outlay on the ad min ist^tion of 
for^s and drainage ;* (7) the support of cr edit instit utii^ 
and assistance^ loans.* ■” 

§ 4. Finally, we shoald remark that the State may find , 
itself called on to act in relation to any economic interest 
of the society that it regulates. There is no strict and' 
universally binding rule that can mark off the area of its 
action. The protest of laisffs faire was directed s^ainst the 
policy of continual interference. The inter\'ehtion of the! 
public power should, however, be only admitted on clear! 
and definite proof of its advantage. The best safeguard! 
against excessive state action is to be found in insistence 
on a careful calculation of 111 the elements entering into 
each case, and more especially of the financial relations that 
, it neccssiUites. 

The actual figures of mpdern budgets d» not indicate 
much danger from the purely economic action of the .State. 
Some exceptional cases occur where, the zeal of politicians 
has led them to develop the system of public works beyond 
legitimate limits. Thus the several States of the American 
Union at one time engaged in a reckless ixdicy of Internal 
improvements that culminated the repudiations of 
1840-50.* The plans of the French minister, De Freycinet, 
for railway e.stension were also arranged on too extensive 
a scale, as their subsequent abandonment proved. The 

' < )n the economic cffiicu of exhilntiom,, see Clietbulkx, /VtV/j ^ la Sdenci 
ii 31-33; Drot, Msfois 454-7. 

* This seems more propejb to belong to the subject of the ' pu’ilic 
domnin,’ as it usually giees a surplus. See Bk. ii. ch. 2, §§ 8, 9. 

’ The depression in agriculture has led to increased State asinstance in most 
European countries. Iknmark and VVllrtemberg atO noticeable instances. , 
The Irish ' Department of Agrictdttire’ and 'The Congested Du 4 ricU Board’ 
arc attempts of a similar kind. 

* IL C Adams, /WiV DsMr, 3«7-3^a. . 
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public works of India have furnished a ground *fur bitter 
controversy ; but the oppefcents of the ix)licy have hardly 
made out their case, though under the special circuni- 
stances of the country greater moderation might have teen 
advisable^ 

^^ 8 5- We have kept for the last one of the most essential 
parts of state expenditure — that incurred for the maitv 
tenanceof the central organs of the State itself. No matter 
what be the form of government, the liead of the Statc^ 
/the Sovereign,’ in Adam Smith's phrascolog}', must te 
supported. Round this personal head are grouped tlie 
\^arious branches of the executive, and in some relation to 
it the legislative body also exisl^^s. In a so-called constitu- 
tional or ‘limited' monarchy— the prevalent European form 
of the 19th century — the head of the State ma) ()osHess a 
private income, but is far more likcl>' to be paid out of the 
Civil last. The ro\ al or crown lands are gcnerall\' absorbed 
in the public domain, and in Any case they must ii^ strict- 
ness be regarded as a portion of public property, set apart 
from the general funds for a specific public object. "Riis , 
application ofc public revenue i.s i^ecessary, though it often 
excites an amount of popular irritation that miglit te" more 
advantageously exerted in other directions.- l‘hc hcaj of 
the State is frequently called on to discharge ornamenlal 
functions, requiring a good deal of expenditure, and has, 
moreover, to hold a higher jiosition than the^wealthicst of 
his subjects, . ^ 

§ 6. A republican State is partly relieved from this ex- 
{>en.se ; its head, usually elected for a short term, receives 
the salary of a minister in monaixhicai Stales. There is, 
however, a counterbalancing cost in the ex[>enditure on the 
numerous members of the corporate .sraercign.'^ Nearly 

^ Cp. Fawcett, Indian finame. ^'i>r ji vi|;or<^niv Ucfcnct-, Stmch<?y, 7 'ki 
Finances and Ptihfic Wi>rks of India ( l86<) e 

For the posit i-'ni of tlic Kinj^’s revenues, i«r/fvi, Ek. ii. <"h. a. Cp. Roschcr, 

S§ 9» ny ; Wagner, i. 401 scj. 

* A comparison of the cost of the English Monarchy ant! Farhmnein with 
that of the United States President and Congress shows that the latter is on the 
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all democratic societies approve of payment to legislators* 
in order to reduce the chanceff against poo* men being 
elected. The inevitable result is an increase in the cost of 
the legislative body ; and when the same principle »s applied 
to subordinate legislatures, a further increase aas to be 
fficed. Tl?e belief that legislative efficiency is improved 
by reward does not apfKar well-founded so far as finance 
is concerned. We must remernlx^r, however, that historical 
co!Kiition.s, and particularly the way in which wealth is 
distributed, have considerable effect in determining the 
wisest ctnirse. Thus the English colonies that possess 
responsible go\ernmcnt are fxrhaps justified in departing 
from the luiglish method •of unpaid legislators. At the 
same time, lliere is an unquestionable advantage in the 
develo[>men!; of |niblic spirit produced by the ICnglish 
system.^ TTut^omt is certain, viz. that tlu; Ictpst satisfactory^ 
method of all is tin granting of sinal! payments which doi 
not attract tlic best men, while tliey discourage those who 
w< *ild serve without any salary. The danger of corrup-’ 
•tioii is brought to its highest in the case of i!lj>aid 
legislators, uho arc inclined to supplement •their official 
incomes by less hottourable means. 

l^xpcucliture on diplomatic agents and amba.ssadors 
may {>crhaps be best placed undtT thcr present head 
Such outlay is harr! to classify. It might be plausibly 
regarded as incurred for the sake of securing peace, and 
therefore Ik; addcrl to the cost of the military and naval 
services. Or, again, it might be regarded as expenditure 
for economic objecls, viz. the j>romotion of trade, as the 
consular service undoubtedly is. But on the whole the 
dipK»matic staff is really representative of the sovereign, 
and is entitled to its present f)osition. 

§ 7. In near!)' evei5^ civilised country Uie char ge of 

whole more exfxmMvc. This curkm?? circumstance is the con,m|ocncc of the 
nonqxryment of I he rnemWrs of the English l|ouse\*v A<lfnirer5 of the American 
.Hystem would remark Umt British |>ecrs and MJ\'s ohlaltt indirt^ct rewartislhat 
are still les?. to the advatjtage of their country. 
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interest ondebt has to be considered. We shall bave, later 
on.lo examine more closely the theory of public credit and 
debt, and therefore need only mention it here as an item 
of outlay. * (i 

When dealing with the mechanism of the financial system, 
^vi'e shall find it desirable to distinguish carefully between 
i gross and net revenu fi the i^mer being the total receipts, 
' the latto^he net result, deducting the cost of collection 
and the expenses necessary for obtaining the required 
Resources. Here we have simply to note the-?e charges as 
we of die parts of jpublic e xpenditu re, and to sec how 
large an item they are. In England, the Customs, the 
Inland Re\enue, and the Post* Office are nifinly earning 
departments. The mere mention of these establishments 
will suggest the remarkable differences in the relation of 
revenue to co.st of collecting or earning it. Savings in this 
respect are as important as those made in connexion with 

( outlay on other state functions, but any reduction of 
cost which impairs the efficiency of the fiscal .service is as 
^imprudent as over-retrenchment in other directions. * ' 

The cost t>f collection, or earning, of revenue in the 
leading English departments Jls given Jn the anncxerl 
table. 

Having concluded our examination of the forms of state 
expenditure, we have now to summarise the results, aus also 
to develop some points that could not be jirOjierly treated 
until the several heads of the public .services had been duly 
noticerl. There is, however, one topic that must be first 
discussed, viz. the distribution of .state outlay between the 
central and local powers. 
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CHAPTER VFl 


CENTRAL AND LOCAL EXPENDITURE 

§ I. Up to the present we have taken no notice (except 
incidentally) of the division of duties between the central 
and local organs of the State. I'or the object that we had 
in view, this mode of treatment was (juite legitimate. In 
order to bring out the fact that all expenditure by public 
bodies is really one in kind, and that any difference.s are 
subordinate and secondary, it is advisable to set forth the 
leading forms of that expenditure in a genera! and compre- 
hensive manner. The n rincipl es that determine the disti l-* 
bution of public functions bctwcjgn central and local powers, 
or even between federal and state governments, tliojigh 
highly important and influential on financial are yet 

immaterial 'ivben j\-c are considering the broad grouping 
and effect of the cost of maintaining tho.se compulyui)' 
agencies that we place together under thovtitio of * the 
State/ and the exjx-diency of extending or contracting 
their . field of operations. It is, besides, imjrossible to 
draw a precise and definite line, applicable to ail or most 
countries, between general and local cxjxnditure. U’hat 
i.s retained in one country or period in the hands of the 
central authority is in other places or limes delegated to 
subordinate bodies ; or, to regard the subject form a 
different aspect, which is in some cases more in accordance 
with historical fact, the older afid smaller groups have 
reserved from the encroachments of the State very different 
amounts of power in different ages and Rations. 
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Examples of this diversity in usage are abundant The 
transfer of the English prisons from local to central manage- 
ment has been already mentioned.^ The older system of 
poor-relief in England was purely local The grjMt reform 
of 1834, though it did not go the lengtli of making the aid 
of the incfigent a national charge* yet accepted, and was 
based on, the recommendations of the Eoor-iaw Commis- 
sion in favour of complete and efficient regulation of local 
administration by a specially formed central board. The 
treatment of primary education affords another example ; 
in England and Wales it is largely under local management, 
while in Ireland the national school system is strictly cen- 
tralised. The police systerfts of the United Kingdom also 
show like differences in administration. 

On extending our view to other nations, we find a similar 
absence of uniformit)*. The powers of a Swiss Canton or 
an American State are far greater than those of an English 
Count}- of a French Department Even limiting the com- 
{)ai ‘son to countries with constitutions of the same type, 
Ihere ’s still much variety in the actual division of duties. 

§ 2. Such remarkable (liffcrenccsjtoiie arisca more 

tliait. a saigk^xa4^ but undoubtedly the ppwerfnl 

reason is to be found in the pecul iar histo rical rondiHnns 
under which St been formed and devd^^^ To 

explain, the diversities in the distribution of public 
duties in France and Germany, wc must sec how the govern- 
ments of those countries have been formed. In no other way 
is a full interpretation possible. The centralised system of 
Iri'ciich.administratiun goes back further than the Revolu- 
tion of 17H9 ; it is a prodiK^t monarchy and 

of the consequent impossibility of developing local authori- 
ties/* The greater clivEiun of state power in Germany; is 

* Bk. i. ch. 4, | 4. 

* Es isl vor alien Dingcn det*’'fteichlhum historbchei Veranktssungen uiid 
historijiclu'r Besomlerheifen, welclier diese Verschiedenlieiten crkliirt.^ Cohn, 
§05. C{>. Thor<*ld Hngtrs, Ec&mmic ch. 22. 

^ Tocqianille, Livr. ii. ch, 2 (Eng. Turns, 
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oneresult of the junhappy-xaaflkts that prey^^ attain- 

ing to national unity till the pre sen t, c entury. In order to 
comprehend it, we must know the history of tiie Holy 
koman Empire, and its many changes* Exactly similar are 
the cases of Switzerland and the United States : each is the 

' • C 

product of special conditions. The nature of American 
state and local governments is effected by the circumstances 
of the colonial institutions from which they have sprung, 
^t all stipes of formation this influence is powerful. It is 
due to the particular events of the time that Italy, at almost 
a single step, reached the full unity of France or England, 
while Germany as yet retains so many traces of the process 
by which it has been formed. There is nothing of rigorous 
necessity in the course of development ; circumstances that 
may be regarded as accidental have had most effect in 
deciding the result, and there seems, consequently, little 
place for the employment of scientific explanation in so 
purely empirical a matter. 

Historical conditions are, however, often the result of 
deeper forces ; the political destiny of a nation is not alto- 
gether at the*'mercy of events. The p hysical featur es of its 
territory, the char.icter and sentiments of its jTicni.be.Cs, gpja 
long way iiTdetermining its constitution. We cannot doubt 
that the mountains of Switzerland, and the enthusiasm of 
its citizens for inde|iendence, hav e contributed towards the 
great vitality of its local institutions ; but th®n it is also 
true that circumstances somewhat analogous have not 
hindered Holland from becoming a centralised State. 

§ 3 . The most complete uecognition of the preponder- 
ating influence of historical and phy.sical agencies in de- 
termining the actual division of state dutie.s between the 
central body and the local ones, ought not to prevent u.s 
from endeavouring — as far as possible — to disentangle from 
tho mass of material any ascertainable general principles. 
There seem to be— quite apart froli national peculiarities— 
tendencies, operatiye , in s^ieties^ w hich as sign 
^Tticujfar 3uties to the central agency, and place others 
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u nder local sfi pea-visi on. An examination of the sevetal 
public wants will, we believe, confirm this vievi% showing that 
some of them can be best satisfied by local managementj^ 
and that others should, in order to attain the desir^ 
object, be^ supplied through the j^entra! 'or^nisation df 
the State. 

In making this distribution by reference to general ||in- 
ciplcs, it is necessary to take into account th e histo i dca l 
influ ences that we have previously noticed. They partly 
^tcrmine, not only what are, but what should be general, 
and what should be local tasks. ® 

l ong time confid ed. -ta iocaJ admimstration ought not 
w itho ut g<x>d reajjpn to Jk:,itan.sferred- to tlte geneol 
governme nt, as, on the other hand, whf re, from any cause^ 
little has been left to local action, the devolution of tasks 
by the central administration should be gradual and 
cautious. 

§ 4. Additional light is thrown on the leading principles 
and present 4»sitiQn of., 'te of powers between 

fecal .god. central or^ consideration of die fact 

course of hi story. Political evolution is not a direct move- 
ment towards a definite goal ; it Is rather a series of efforts 
following the line of least resistance at any given time. 
Earlv.jsockli£&,da,ao oj Hjodtjon joi .diMindion 

bettve en ce n tral and local powe rs. A ll government is loc al 
eitTier in the tribal .system as found in Germany, or in the 
city states of Greece and Italy. War— and its result, con- 
quest — is the introducer of centralisation. The smaller 
group.s are unable to withstand the successful military chief, 
and have to submit to his rule. The municipal cpvem- 
menlA of the c lass ical age— for such they were in fact— 
pa.s sed at l ast under the dominion of Rome, which gives us 
the picture of a vast^dmTimstmfivc'ofg^ emptoyif% 

local authorities as the iftstruments of its working. The 
originally autonomous city was ultimately Heduced to take 
commands, even as U) the smallest details, fre^ the Emperor 
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and his Some place for local co-oi>cratlon was 

allowed under the earlier Empire, and up to the last the 
expenditure of towns was distinct and separate from that 
of the Imperial government’® 

, showa a nigveinen^ t ley i val 

In all luiropcan countries the cities 
succeeded in acquiring a large amount of freedom in dealing 
with their own affairs. In some countries — as Italy — they 
ultimately attained indet>endencc. a>id in all they were 
enabled to apply their resources for j>urposcs of local 
interest. OpeM ( . the principal features of the. steadil)' 
growing consolidation of States in modern times has been 
the reduction in power of the various semi^independent 
bcKlies within the State.^ Provincial liberties have been 
curtailed, and particular immunities, whether of towns, 
districts, or associations, have had to give way to the rule 
of uniform rights and duties. With great varieties in the 
l>rocess in different countries, the same general result has 
been reached by the absorption of all independent political 
forces in the single organ of the State. This point was 
sooner attained in ivngland than in I'rance, and in h’rance 
than in cither Continental States, but cxt:e{>t where a 
federal system has preserved the authorit}' of one group of 
bodies, it is now accomplished in all civilised s<)t:ieties. 

The establishment of a controlling atid legally otnni- 
j>otent government, though it marks an inq;>oriant stage in 
political growth, is nevertheless accompanied b) M>inc dis- 
advantages. However desirable it may bt^ that the powers 
of a nation should not 1 k‘ weakened [>} the existericc in its 
midst of powerful bodies in tk }K>silion to frustrate the 
attempts of its rulers to act with vigour and decision in a 
given way, and however much society may suffer from the 
absence of jiolitical cohesion, it is not comlucive to the 

^ The corresiKmdencc tjetMeeii 7 >ajan and thr ymingtr inutlf ucti^cly 
itlustrates this dependence. See Bur)% i A\mh7*/ 440- 2, 

For the division of fc)cjH;ndif,ure t^etween the stale treaMiites and l!»t‘ towns 
see Essai sur Us FhmmeSf i. 209, 389-401, 411 417. 

• Koschei, § 156 ; also his A^kabau^ §§ 5 ss|. • 
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interest of the nation to concentrate a|i admini >t!fa|iye 
j^uthority in a single centre. The gains from centr ; 
lY ^ evils 

X wise dec entralisation is also requisile. fFaving seemed 
“pofitii^l unity, it becomes the task of the statesman to to 
distribute the functions of government as toobtam the best 
political and financial results. The earlier historical move- 
ment that has led to combination needs to be supplemented 
and corrected by the rational process of division of duties. 
All modern societies have to sec whether their present 
institutions strike the mean in this resfxict, and if not, how 
they can best attain it- 

§ 5. The relations of the? administrative organs become 
more complex as States increase in size. A small society 
has no need of intermediate political forms Ixrtween the 
lowest unit and the State, but in coiuTtries with the area 
and population of the great Eurojiean powers or the United 
States something more is wanting, Betw een the ‘ parish ' 
or * township ' — the* primitive ceil * of the |x>litical organism 
^ and the central government there arc found one or more 
bodies essentiall)' subordinate to the latter, but of greater 
rauffc and larger resources than the former. Thus France 
has the canton, arronciissement, and department ; Prussia 
the district, the circle, and the province ; England, the 
union and the county ; the United States, the county and 
the s^atcor ‘ commonwealth ' ; and in each nation a different 
class of duties is assigned in proportion to the size and 
imporlancc of the particular bexiy. 

The com plexjlies .a£...lacal. goveramenj; and finaacb 'have 

I nstead of fol- 
lowing a definite and orderly plan, each special need has 
been met by a s|K:cial creation. This natural but unfortu- 
nate method of procedure is characteristic of English and, 
in some degree, American legislation. V¥here a new local 
duty has been marked out, a new area with a separate 
board has been forrned, ideas of uniformity co-ordination 

I 2 



diisMigjiittdei outoMic! {d 
England has been^ according to Mr. Goschcn^s <^fk3i*<|^!ito(i 
phrase^ ^a cha^as a chaos aa 

'ira|ii:$,anda aror^chaostl^ as i^ards areas.’* l^me> 
tmog similar is the case in a few American S^tea 'In 
many of our commonwealths,' says Professor Seligman, 
' there are separate local taxes for almost every purpose of 
local expenditure. In New Jersey, e^., wc find no less 
riian forty such separate tax^.' ® The reason foe this con- 
fiision is only discoverable by considering the usual concep- 
tion of local governing bodies ; they were regarded rather 
as associations for a particular end than as delegations of 
the public power, and it is in 'fact true that the smaller 
subdivision.s do approximate more closely to privategroups 
in proportion as their sphere of action is reduced. The 
generally unsystematic character of English legislation also 
favoured this extreme multiplication of local functions 
arranged on no definite plan. 

Political organisation, dcVeloj>ed on {xirfectly logical 
principles, would offer a decided contrast to the multiplicity 
of arrangements just described. It would be symmetrical 
and convenient to a degree that no country — not even 
France — can lay claim to at present. In actual political 
life, perfectly adjusted plans of the kind are inapplicable. 
Constructive legislation is hindered by the nature of the 
materials that are at hand. The correct ruud well-fitted 
plan w ill not work by reason, first of all, of the varj'ing 
circumstances of different districts. Rural areas are suited 
for a simple kind of local government that would utterly 
fail if applied to towns or citie.s. The latter reciuirc a more 
elaborate and careful system ; new admini.strative problems 
are constantly arising ; ® their expenditure Is sure to be 
much greater, and even if part of it be what is called 

* Taxatmt^ 19a. 

» Fimme Sfaitsfks af th 4mmm CmmmtWMFht, ttM* 

* promifteisce that the of mwinielpal imdii'ig hM k 11 

g<^ ilIiMrAtiofi. , ' ' ' # 




• productive,* aa^ 
there is still a gieater amount' 
in working their finances^ and special 'proa^ltmis^^^a^ fiii^ed 
in order to guard against ab^ises.^ In many countries, 
however, backward agricultural districts arii oiten tratfs*. 
formed in a few years tpto s«its of manufactures and 
commerce, making alterations in the fortn of loc.il govenr- 
ment essential.’* Some particular interests are also so 
important as to need special treatment 'The management 
of harbours, river navigation, and drainage, or great public 
works created at the cost of the State, may have to be 
placed under bodies formed to represent the interests 
chiefly concerned, and they must be kept apart from the 
general system, and so far mar its completeness.® 

The necessity for attending to get^raphical boundaries 
tends to prevent even an approximation to divisions with 
equal areas or population, and special local habits and cus- 
toms act in the same direction. But tlie greatest check in 
th's direction arises from constitutidhal restraints. Perfectly 
'unified governments, such as those of France and England, 
arc seemingly free from this defect. There is nothing in Eng- 
lish law to prevent Parliament from abolishing the division 
into counties and parishes, and substituting a new one in its 
place. The w hole machinery of municipal administration 
might at the same time be handed over to a central board 
with an official staff.* The federal countries — Germany, 
Switzerland, the United States — are differently situated. 
In their case the iiower of constitutional legislation is 


Rulen limiting expenditure, and m raising a hanier aijainsl abuses, utt in 
such cascj# very useful, md iscon to be growing in itvour lipth in tim .United 
Kingdom and the United 

® The numlxsr of new towns tliat have sprung up id England* Germany, and ' 
alK>ve all in America, during the last My years, makef this |>otnt important 
* The llarl,K)ur and Dock Boards, very common in ,'^gliind,' 'elected under " 
s|>ecial franchiiws and with {X>wer"ta levy tolls, are a gnibd example 
' Every one knows that Barliament will do nett her of the things mentioned in 
the test, but the limitations on iUacltuD not%*a/, and consist in the 

fear of exciting opjmdtion on the jisirt of the ficople, and in its own sentiments, 
ntf* they are cxiernal andintei^. Cp. Dicey, Law tf timJOanUUut^^ Lect, iL 
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distributed in a more complex manner, with the intention 
and result of checking its frequent exercise. Such ‘ rigid ’ 
constitutions- as they have been happily called— give a 
permanence to particular local divisions that prevents the 
powers of administration being divided in accordance with 
theoretical conceptions. A Swiss Canton or '‘American 
State hokls a legal position e.ssentially different from that 
of a C^ounty or Department. It is prior in order of time to 
the central govenfmcnt, towards whose creation it may be 
said to have contributed, and it is entitled to object to 
measures affecting its existence.’ Whatev er lx; the reasons 
in favour of this system— and wc ticed not undcrvahic them 
— it is a fatal barrier to orderly wild proportionate distribu- 
tion of functions. Delaware and Rhode Island, insigni- 
ficant both in population and area, hold the same place ;is 
the great States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas ; 
Bern, with more than half a million oFkpeople, is only 
equal to Uri, with loss than one-thirtieth of that number. 

Difficulties of the kind just noticed arc not in reality so 
serious as they at first apix'ar. To begin with, the intrict-* 
ableness is fiJtind in one only of the minor groujis or sub- 
divisions ; the others can be easily adjusteil. Congress 
cannot, iiiflced, rcilistribute the areas of New V'ork and 
New Jersey without the consent of Ixith of those Slates, 
but cither State ran rearrange its counties an<! municipali- 
ties as it pleases ; the important cities of New V'ork and 
Brooklyn have been consolidaleti into greater .New V'ork by 
the legislature of the State, 'rherefore, within each .State 
a reorganisation of local government is possible. Again, 
by taking extreme cases an unfair impre.ssion is producer!. 
'Phe average State or Canton (say Wi.sconsin or Freiburg) 
is a convenient body to interpose between the national 
government and the smaller local groups. There is, 

^ ‘ No mw Slate s;hrJ! formc'l c»r creeled within tht^ juri.M'Hction of any 
otlJicr State, nor any Slate lx*' fonned hy t:he jltnci ion r>f iwo or more or 

parts of Staler without ihr consent of the le|;i.shitiirc» of the States concerned 
;c> well as of the Co'Oj»re.ss/ Cou$lituti0H 0/ Art. iv. section 3. Cp, 

Art- 78 of the German Constitution fur an analogotw |>roviMOi:n 
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besides, a tendency towards adjustment betw^ii the halnts 
of a people and its indigenous institutions. The Americans 
and Swiss have by usage become fitted for their particular 
systems, ^hich therefore work with greater ease. The 
distribution of the several German States is more irregular, 
and illusirates, as noticed before, the jx>Averful influence of 
historical conditions. The principal anomaly is due to the 
prejH)nderancc of Prus.sja, compared with the very small 
States that form part of the empire. The intcrnaPlocal 
government of Prussia is, however, based on a weII-pro{X)r- 
ti' iicd system.' 

§ 6. Applying our results to the financial question of 
expenditure, and its propci; division, we commence with the 
ce ntral governm ent. J|,t s clai ms to <lisburse the larger part 

of the total i)ublic revenue arc u nq uestionably strong.. It 

js_ the represen ta t iv e of the jatJon. Other bodies exist 
under it, and t^|,(fe!icve it of undue toil, but ‘the State,’ in 
the popular sense of the term, is prima fade the agent in 
charge of all public duties. I t js. at once clear .that all 
, gaieral interests ought to bciong^to its province. VVhar 
concerns the wie lo community may indeed, A)r other valid 
reasons, lx- deiegatexi to localities but the fact that a public 
lunction comerns all is a weight}' reason for entrusting it 
to the centrai government. A smaller body, no matter 
how liixral its constitution may be, cannot take the same 
groiiiid. Kven an absolute ruler is more likely to regard 
the welfare of the whole society than the representative 
assembly of one part of the nation’s territory, while the 
highest .security for due attention is obtained by the repre- 
sentation of all districts in a national legislature. This 
attitude of the central government is pa rtly the co ns equen ed 
of the wider view that it is a!mo.st compelled to lake, but it 
is also partly due to the higher intelligence and skillJJiat' 
it has aL its For tasks in which these elements are 

' See the instrncti\T articles on ‘ Local Covemme»l in I'ruttsia,’ l>y IW 

(irM'ifimiw, /W. Siiam 64S v* 114-158; and 

thi- fiame writer's Aiimmhimtim Bk* iti* ch, 7;'" 
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of importance, the superiority of the central administration 
is generally apparent. A thi t^ circum stance in many cases 
favours the centralisation of certain classes of state duties 
-^ose namelv^-in which uoiiy and co-ordiytion are 
require d. Though division of labour is beneficial, its 
combination is no less so, and public dut jga, Aat -Peed 
c ombination wilLnaturall vbe placed under,a,-SUiiriejeiMil^ 
It would be too much to assert that these conditions have 
comjpletely determined the actual sphere of the national 
government in modem countries; it would be a gross 
exaggeration tp say that they have done so consciously. 
There is, however, much truth in the doctrine that the 
actual forces which they describe have generally had a 
powerful effect. 

The sphere of local agencies in directing expenditure 
can be indicated by reference to conditions strongly con* 
trasting with those just described, which make it expedient 
to call into play the administrative energies of the* smaller 
territdrial bodies. As the central power guards the general 
interest, so do the representatives of local ities best atteuidl. 

their partkrular intcr<; st s. ‘ That people manage their 
ownTaHaTrs^best ’ is not u^versally true, but it has sufficient 
truth to justify the entrusting .,of local matters to the 
several localities affected. A second case in tv hich local is 
superior to central admi nistiAtion occurs wherever min ute 
supervision is required. Central authorities, though ;k»s- 
sessed of superior skili and intelligence, often fail through 
the difficulty of regulating from a distance operations that 
need unfailing attention and watchfulness. It is to this 
circumstance that we must attribute the almost universal 
devolution of the .smaller parts of economic administration, 
as it is to it that we probably owe the origin of the attempts 
at decentralisation on the part of the general government. 
Finally, it is expedient Joplace th e idu rge of public duties 
in the hands of the^sm aJiCT 'bo^ff, when diversity rather 
t|»an unity is nee<|wi^ Sotge of the form.s of state action 
are not suitable for being conducted on a uniform pattern. 
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Special 'conditions and habits^ have, to be taken into 
account, so that the wry tenden<^ to adopt dtflferent 
methods becomes a benefit instead of an ihjuryl W e thus 
re ach the, result, that if atte nti fl a.la^tbc yeiHfrii^t welfare, 
t he command of hif|[her intelli y fin'T a«»^ 

of unitv’in action hy tlw ^-iwnVral 

g overnment, reirard to local i pterests. attrntion 
and pos‘«ihi|hies Q f 
secured by local management 

Like conditions help to determine the functions of the- 
iaimnediate public organs. A county administration "has 
the same su {priority 'Over a parochial one that the national 
one has over it, and it is inferior in the same respects. An 
American State holds a similar position in respect to the 
smaller local divisions^ Its sphere of action*has to tie 
limited in both directions by reference to the general prin- 
ciples already noticed. When we come to such imjx>rtant 
division's as the State of New York 'or the administrative 
county of London, restrictions on their functions are 
• dictated rather by considerations of national unity than 
by defects of organisation. The 'position a)f the larger 
German States — Baden and Saxony, and still more Bavaria 
and WUrtemberg — in the distribution of {X)\ver can hardly 
be settled by reference to principle. It will rather depend 
on a compromise between itheir claims to complete self 
government and the need for grater unity of the empire. 

§ 7. Taking up in order the different forms of public 
expenditure, we find It easy to understand the reasons for 
makin g the military and naval forces , .a aiatioa^ 

Security is gr^test general ioleie st of a society ; the 
appliances afi(lorgan!saiTdh necessary for $ucce.ssfui defence 
tax severely the highest powers "bf human intelligence ; and 
unity of managemenV- is of great advMitage in warfare. 
Consequently the cost of war and preparation for it always 
comes from the national budget. Germany and Switzear- 
land still preserve some traces of the old^ independence of 
their component parts, but the* German* forces are in fact 
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completely under imperial cootrol^ and their cost is defrayed 
from imperial funds^t One of the most decisive marks of 
union between hitherto independent States is the formation 
of a common army. 

The cos t of Tustic e also seems most fitly to belong to the 

figures in all national biftigets, but 
some of may be thrown jonje^ In a 

Federal State the subprdinate courts are usually reserved 
by the separate units, but the Judiciary of the union tx?- 
comes a general charge. The rcaso n_of this division, is 
plmnjy historical, and as there is no pressing neccssitj*^ for 
complete unity in the ju<Iicial organisation, it is allowed to 
continue. The imjX)rtancc of di.'itinguishing lK‘t\veen federal 
and state law is a further ground for separating the central 
and local courts. Uniformity in Ig^^lJ^nd jn its administ ra* 
tioi.) Js such a beniefit to a soclgtx^ that, unless under special 
circumstances, it is advisable to place it in the hands of the 
national government. Ivfficiency, too, is increased b)^ re- 
moving the judges from the distracting influence of local 
feeling that is sure to affect them when they are a|>|>ointcd* 
and paid b\^ Uic district in which they act 

,^_Police, arid the, treatmciit, of criminal, 
a ssig ned to either department. On the one liancl, it is cer- 
tainly advantageous to have these matters arranged on 
, general princifiles. .Al! membtersof the nation are interested 
in the preservation of internal order in every j>art of their 
criuntry. No district should be alkhvcU so to rchi^ its 
prison administration as to offer inducements to a criminal 
cla.is to congregate within it U but on the other hand, the 

^ Bavaria and Wuitfnjbi'rg are ihc only Stale** that keep an ap|H'iimnce nl 
indcpendtrnce, but in war the allegiance of the Bavainin irwtfn i.h <}««; to the 
B'nijxrror, and her contril>ution towards exiK‘nscs is coinpulsf^ry. I n Swa? «'rl»ind, 
though jmrt of the forces are cantonal, the first rlaim on theif sersices 
to the Federal (iovernmvnt, and tlie jirmcifjal outlay is }^)f it.. In 1H76 n was 
alwut six-H!Veinhs of the whole. 

‘ It would nor lx? a inattcr |>ers<maUy iiidiffeieni fo the rr?^t of the oaostry 
if any pan <»f it l>ecaiik' a nest of roblx,‘f.s or a of t>wir«g 

to the maladnuntst ration of its jadice. ; <ir if, ihrcaifth the bad rcgubiions id hn 
gaol, the piinlshrnent. which the crufts of jusiice rntended to mflici on the 
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benefits "in closer supervision and greater economy when 
the duty is entrusted to locantTcs are"a considerable set-off; 
besides, the principal interest of good order is found in the 
case of tho.se resident in the district. A practica! solution 
is discgvgrQ^^ combined 

tlie burdens im- 

posed 

Jidjpoiiok^ duties htwe also been dmded, and though, 
in ino.st countries, no attempt has bc^en made to settle the 
partition on intelligible principles, usually in conformity 
to the guiding conditions indicated alwjvc. \ Vber ii.,,,y Kl^ 

degree of skill from 

those who control ihem^ mre involved, the central govern- 
ment has been the bod}^ In smaller and more 

detailed matters |he ^ governments fiave undertaken 
the task. 

Thejelief of distress was primarily a IfKal diityv During 
the development of the English Poor Law, previous to 1834, 
the whole system of management was left to the small unit 
” of the parish, and though this arrangement led to much 
irregularit}' it afforded cKarnples of the b<^;t methr>d of 
administration, whicii were utilise<l by the reformed system.^ 
Local administration anti charge do, however, give rise 
to difficulties ; in particular the question of the domicile or 
‘settlement' of those rtclieved becomes a constant subject 
of dispute. ‘ I he birthplace and dwelling of the foremost 
peer/ says Mr, McXeil-Caird, ‘the birthplace and dwelling 
of Newton, Shakespeare, Milton, or Burns were never 
investigateii with half the eagerness, or a tenth of the ex- 
pense, that is frcel)^ sjxmt as to the birth and residence 
of a pauper.’ - The injustices attending the di.stributian 

of the cost are always [xirplexing, but directioiLand 

✓ 

ciiminah coafineil therein (who nn|;hi have ct>»ne from, or ci»miniUe<i their 
i>Oencr!> in, any othei district) mi^hi l>e doubWvl in intensity, or lowered to 
I tract iral immunity/ f. S. n6, 

* See of the Commission of 1S33, 232-560, 

® Itna/ Gm^rnmefti and /kttt/iW, Cob<bn Club Essays (3rd Series, 1S75), 

143. 
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managem gnlt und of ccn'^ r^uJatidn ; -the 

wl^leJthejegita^ectOTiii^ 

In dealing with education, it is at once obvious that 

localities, resembling, in this res|>ect, poor-reliH ”™iParfjcu!ar 
circumstances so fai'^affcct it that there is reason fof making 
it, least in part, a local charge ; but it is also a general 
Interest affecting the well-being of the whole society, and 
requiring for its projier working a great amount of trained 
intelligence, which can be best supplied by the central 
government. The higher grades of education do not admit 
of the same degrceoiTlcKSSaflon. 'Uhivcrsines Tn especial 
b^r allSinctlyliational character, and are therefore, ho far 
as they receive public aid, rightly a jiational charge. Other 
appliancesfor instruction and the promotion of culture are 
provided both from general and local sources, though it is 
hard to determine what should be the exact position of 
each in the matter. 

Wherever the support of Jehgjojl J.s jt pub lic function, 
it is met from the natfeiialJjyilget, or at leasit by national* 
endowments, *ihe cases where local bodies pay for religious 
services being simply compensation for work done, as in ihc 
case of union chaplains, &c. 


The principle of general or particular interest explains 


the division ol the econoimc 
aiiects the v^iiote 'society is done by the central gevenv 
ment ; what is specially needed by a !<x:a!ity or minor 
division is usually done by it. Here, however, there are 
^'exceptions. Works too extensive for the resources of a 
district are undertaken by the central administration, or 
aid is given to the .subordinate authorities that direct and 
manage them. In this department of exiacnditure Ujc 
smaller bodies are more likely to become embarrassetl 
than is the central state authority. Their available funds 
jure not of .such vast extent, and change more sjxsedily in 
amount owing to their limited area. Local administration, 
besides, in reference to public works If more liable to suffer 
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from the private interests that affect all public ceremony,^ 
The modern credit system, however, affords facilitiei for 
expenditure ba.<ied on a pledge of the property of the 
district that will not be felt at once^ but will piv'ye a con- 
tinuous cltarge. It is in respect ofthis sc-cai.ed. ‘ repro- 
ductive 'ilfeutlay that the difficulties of local finance are at 
present most serious. 

Finally, with regard to what we have called constitutional 
e.vpenditure, the boundaiy line is plain and simple. Each 
part generally pays for its own outlay. Members of the 
central executive and l^islatdre are paid from the central 
budget The officials and .subordinate legislators of states, 
cantons, or municipalities «are paid from the budget with 
which they arc connected. As an exception, the charge 
of all elections is sometimes a local one, but it is so on the 
ground that it is really a local interest 

§ 8. It thus appears that on a broad view, and with full 
allowance for the influence of previous history and special 
circumstances in each case,»thlre is a tendency to dis- 
■ tribute functions, and therefore expenditure, in accordance 
with the principles that we have seen in opeAtion. Some 
additional rea.sons for particular forms of distribution may 
be noted here : they are really expansion.s of those already 
pointed out. 

First, particular duties are often given to, or withheld 
fri.m, local b<xHe.s on the ground that they are well or 
ill .suited, as the case may be, to bring the cost of the 
serv ice home to those who benefit by It This, however, is 
merely an .ai>p.Hcation of^the principle that particular in- 
t erests belo ng to those cpncemetl in them, and a further 
reason fo r The division of control over outlay, 

so as to secure justice in the apportionment of the burden, 
can be realised in afiother way, viz. by a readjustment of 
receipts between the central^ and local governments. A 
further ground for limiting local duties is sometimes found 
in the existing division of general a^d local taxation. 

^ Bk« i ch. X, j a. 
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Where, as in some countries, local revenues are rigidly 
restricted in amount, it is evidently impossible to place 
duties inv’^olving much extra cost on them. Here, too, the 
true explanation is found in tlie narrowness of the local 
interest that has led to the limitation on its taxing power, 
and it can he remedied, either by removing the restraint, or. 
as in recent English legislation, by a transfer of part of 
the general revenue. By dexterous use of the latter method 
it is possible to combine the great aitn in ex{>enditure — the 
mcaximiim return for outlay with that in the collection of 
revenue — a just distribution of burdens.' 

§ 9 . Some further characteristics of local finance in rela- 
tion to expenditure require atte^ition. \\*e have seen the 
c lyses of d uties that local bodies deal with, and that they 
^ are pf.„ an _ economic,,,, At, least in so far 

tl^t^advanlage and cost can be soincwhat de 
sujred. I'his feature suggests, as we saw. a comparison 
with pri\ ate economic associations ; and thcnigh the resem- 
blance is closest in the industrial domain,* it also aj)fH;ars 
with regard to cx[,)cnditurc. There is, however, one essen- 
The private companyjs formed on a vuJmp- 
tarx b§,ri3' coinpclled jto eiiler it against, his,wH! ; 

a locaJ„x^y<?.rn^^ body has compuIs<:ir); p<>wcrs, and 
is therefore more particularly in need of Ixring kc})! within 
bounds in its action, and of being compellcii to act when 
circumstances rcijuire it S.iilBC,.oO,he duties in its, charge 
are general state tasks, <ie!cgatcd for meUtvesof convenieiK:c. 
Tbe^e., it, Camiot ^ ,bc allowed J,o . nt:glect. Otherwise pro- 
visions for poor relief, irducaliojn, or polici* of t)ie highest 
value might be rendered utterly useless by hostility cm the 
part of the local administratc.>rs. .other easels, wiuure the 
task Js,.,., 0 f purely ,IcK:al interest, as r.g. water- supj'dy, a 
minority of the inhabitants may suffer frotn the ignorance 
or carelessness of the majority, when also there is ground 
for interference b}^ the central jx>wer; Such easels make 

' Cp. Kk. iiL 1,‘h, 6, | 7. 

^ An in the ca-H* of miinicipiU oi* wiUcy workf^ Ilk^, ik ch. |. 
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super vi.sion and regulation of the various divisions a ncces-' 
sity of good government. To insist on the discharge of 
hioftimrs, to prevent an un due e?ftfflsioo of others, 
am i, finally , to prot ect the in terests of ii^viduals . a gainst 
eoamclupjti.^^ ^utbprildcs, .temS-an Jmfiort^nt 
staiUi-ucQrK.* An organisation connecting the local and 
central Inxlies is needed, and h<is }>een developed in most 
countries. The English Poor I.aw Board — bercming later 
on the l .ocal Government Board — is a goo<l example. So 
are the niaity C.'ommissions in the American Stsites ; while 
similar results arc attained in another way by the bureau- 
cratic systems of hVance, Germany, and {tal)\ The need 
of securing due discharge of duties imf>osed, avoidance of 
extKinses in directions not allowed by law, and moderation 
in the exercise of cxjHrnditure, even on lawful objects, has 
brought abuul a system that shows in the clearest way how 
all expenditure, local as well as general, is really one, and has 
to Ik: cntiibineti in order to judge correctly of the jiressurc 
of the State aiul its organisation on the national resources. 

T!ie value of this conception of the unity of state services 
in helping t j form a more accurate idea of tlie amount of 
public exjx nditurc will be better realised by reference to 
the follow ing table : — 

1 AMl.K (0(xj‘s oiiuiued), 

ICxcKNurrcRE. 

■ ^ '■'! 

I j i)/ Mai ^ 

\ ‘ , L&nt/. ‘ Ihfit/, 5 

i ; > 

Fianci; 143^576 f 44^7 x> 237'^ 

j UiUy US07 S') 1 67,689 . ii.oSS c>S,776 

Ufiilol Kn»|^<lomOH9K 9) ! ^108,150 J 79,30a ; 187,450 • 42*3 

United Stiite.s tiNip) j 7 ^* 44 } j 61*5 

* Ro<^rh<‘r c!as*»ifies duties of local iMxliess as (d) Siale, contpulsory local, 
and 6 ) upiioiial ItKal. g 157, C|>^ Waj^ner, I 96 $9, 

Idle. U'ctd cxjwnditure is Jktmcwhat undermtf^ owing to defective 
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Some writm iix^Ned itt discwMlom m 

of the finance of * State Confederations* and also of Colonies,* 

l>ul neither seems entitled to a distinct place. There is a decided difference 
between a fe<leinl Stale and a confedew^t^o^ ^ States* The fiwmer 

is trhe politkal nnit, and one of the points of unity is financial ; the latter 
can Jm resolved its component parts* each with a seimrate financial 
The rcisourcesof a confederacy arealways derivative, and art obtained 
the separ The old German Bund { 1815-1866) may be con- 

trasted with t]^ e&isting German Empire as effectively illustrating this essential 
distinction. 

But though in general the line of division is a clear ^ one, some difftculty 
occur»---as is m often the case in political and social inquiries— in resptxt to 
societies in a transitional condition. The American Confcderaiion in the 
pert^l 1776-89. and the Swiss Confederadon, 1816-184$, may Ijc taken as 
examples. In such instances we find a new finandat organisation in course of 
development, die older liodies l>eirtg gradually merged in a new and larger 
whole. The lK\st meihml of treatment is to start from the eonsKlcmtion of the 
se|wate parts and show how they become effectively ei>inhined m ihe natural 
course of events. 

The financml }wsiiion of such a composite Slate as Austfia'Ilungaiy h 
amkher difficuh question ; Imt here* again, the jxiris hike precffTlcnce of the 
combination, which is strictly depemlent for its revenue on the contribitltoiiS 
of its components. The re^*emie of An»lria4lungnry Is 'fbrwcd from eapedBi- « 
tore b)" Austria or4 lungary. A further considem lion to lie bf:»rnc in miiid is 
the delennination of the amount of contribution on the bads of treaty or con- 
tract, which will presumably l»e calculated in prtijporlion lo t,he benefit reoewed 
by each |>orti^n. The whole anang«ment:'‘iii'- |J»«f^^ one i>f intcrhaHmial 
rather than public law, ; < 

Like <H>oisideriitions are applicable .to finatice It i« jwrkaJy cor- 

rect to comlntie the central and local finaiioeof the United Kingdiwn into a 
single whole. A similar atiem|ll; whh .thC ' Bntish*'iCanadian, and Imlkn 


returns. According to the American Census !%>, ibe distfilmtiott of 
exincnditure amongst the different aut^mritics was as follwi 

. i 

Kational fbn'crtilnent 3|a,tl8,6l4 

States and Tdritories ' *..■ 77,105,911 

€«'#tmtics f ^'*14^575,401 

Munk*ipafii|« ... /‘^a3J,988*59J 

Ftibbc SchcKils ' 

Conniy and muftici|xil cupendiiufe m jsaitfy .wtlnwlad* 

'llie Census Be|vift of 1900 m lislull lufin'la not ffet avaikfde* 

^ Stein, i. 64, 70-81. W'afner, L 79, tficludes ihe' im, Imt nm the second 
kind <»f Coloniat finance. For the latest tfcaimenl m ms Fktlii, 

/a degii Sfa/t . /' ] 
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fiimacifil stystem# wcnild lie The conditions of unity d0 not exhi- 

The very conception of a financial system deiienrU on the existence the 
singitf Stale which hm creatwl it. Any departure from this ftiiM&menUil 
ci pie must produce confwsiom ^,, , 

* A g«Xid ifliiitralion m stippIM Ijy the At^tralkn OolonitW Previous to 
1901, Vktorii|ii0iml New South Wales were qtike separsite, an<l iheir iinancia} 
sy«sitems could not be scSentihcally comldne*! Now thc>' arc parts of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, though it will be some time U-fore the hnancial 
arrangements are duly adjustciU A confetleration of the Hriii- !j Kmpire may 
adbrd another example on a grander scale* 
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SOME GENEKAI. 0UKST!O.\S OF EXI'ENOITI KE 

§ r. Statk outlay, like of the individual, inay l>e 
distinguished into normal or *or<linar)\’ and abnormal or 
‘extraordinary/ These terms almost ex{>lain themselves, 
but may be thus contrasted. Norma! expenditure is that 
which recurs at stated {KTicnls and in a re^mlar manner; it 
is accordincjl}’ ca|>ab!e of estimated and provided hu'. 

Extraordinar}' expenditure has to be made at indefinite 
times and f«4r uncertain amounts, and it eaintot be reckdttexl 
for u itli an}' approach to accuracy. The distinction is not 
ahva} s apphcrl in the same wa} / and indeed the bouridarj* 
line is not to be quite shar|>ly drawn. Most heads of outlay 
\ ary fnjm time to time, and any increase may so fiir be 
regarded as extraordinar>% the ‘ordinajry * charges Ixung 
those that, like the English Civil List, are fixed for a long 
term. Lj practice, however, ver)* close estimates can t)c 
made of probable ex{)endittire, small increases in some 
directions being compensated by savings in others.^ To use 
the distinction to the best a<lvantage, we shall confine it to 
marking the difference between the usual cxjienditurc and 
unanticipated extra demands, arising in most cases from 
fresh calls on the State. We shouhi descnlx; the usual 

^ For th*,; (tjfferera sen I 135 ; Cohi), J||| l57-9» 

^ Tht- *.%C»i»uUc oCcKi'H.’miuuff; cys was £S$,i:p(*7,iXio ; 

the exfH-ru.lityj"€ for Urjti yrar ; wnerrof fhrfin ornr-wcnih 

JW €«!»!. S»j>j;4i. uH'SU.try Atv, <*f rowriw’. ciOuUcJ. 
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annual cxfXjrKlfture on militar)^ and naval forces, the cost of 
justice and education, as normal or* ordinary/ 1'hecost of 
a war, or expenditure for the relief of distress in a sudden 
emergency, is, on the other hand, plairdy ‘ extraq^rdinary ' or 
abnormal No PVench financier could have foreseen the 
burdens that the Franco-German war of 1870-1 would 
impose on his country ; nor, though the probability of 
disturbance was recognised in the United States for some 
years before the Uivil War, could there be any calculation 
of its exfiensed Hven after the outbreak of a war the 
difficulty of forecasting ex|>cnditurc is very great. The 
first estimate b)’ the Chancellor of the Kxchccjucr for the 
cx{)ense of the South African War was £i 0 y 000 , 000 , part 
of which would, he held, he recovered. Fightcen months 
later, he amuHinced that the cost incurred up to that date 
reached 1 50,cxx)*0CK>. In like manner it is not of>cn to 
the English G<wernnient to provide beforehand for Irish 
distress, or for Indian administrators to sa\^ whether tlicir 
fin.mces uill Ik‘ disturlxd by famine. War and — in back- 
ward countries — distress approaching to famine are events 
tl\^l do recur, and though it is not jxissible to forecast their 
effects on public exjKmditurc fur short periods, they ought to 
be taken into account in the general financial scheme. The 
famine fund of the Indian Government was a recognition of 
the correctness of this principle, and though the cost of war 
does not admit of the same mode of treatment, it is sound 
policy to reduce liabilities in time of i)eace, so as to secure 
some relief in the extraordinary charge in the time of war.® 
It thus apjiears that, by taking a sufficiently lengthy 
period into consideration* ,^thc separation between normal 

* The tii reel cost ui the war ol 1870 -i tu France has cstsmaled at 
54 *000,000. (iiflen, m f inaMie (iJii Series), i 55. That of ihc 

Aniericaii C jvil War at l*8<^,4KX),ooa. Wells in CM-en Club Essi^vs (2nJ 
Series), 48S. Mr. iiulles jjives 1,238, 000, 000 as acUiany |miii out up to 
1879. Etfiiifti Id/ N isfmy // U. .S’. , 24 1 sr j . 

^ ‘ The amonnl of revenue raised in lime of |.>eace ought io l>e greater than 
the espenHos for a |>cacc cstEl>lishmeiit, and the overplus applied to the discharge 
of debts Ciuuractcti in former wars,* liamiUon, Ikbi, 7 ; see Bk. v. 

ch. 7, § 4. 
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and abnomial outlay may, be so attenuadld as almost to 
disappear. The conception is a vague one ‘ It indicates,’ 
as Cohn remarks, ‘an undcvelopcxi stage of economic 
thought,’ * to be replaced by the more careful estimation of 
the future. State economy expands both in bulk and 
duration. The expenditure of England ainder the 
Tudors was likely to show ‘extraordinarj',’ />. unu.sual, 
^elements in matters that are at present well rvitHiit the 
prevision of the Chancellor of the Exchetjuer. When the 
outlay is mcasurerf by thousands, a v'ariation in hundreds is 
serious ; but when it roaches mitlion.s, changes of thousamls 
are trifling, besides being biilanccd through savings in some 
other i>arls of expenditure. Tljere is also in nrodern States 
a greater facilit)- for foreseeing and, st> to Siiy, ‘discounting ' 
the future. The refined financial mechanism by which 
public borrowing is carrierl out enables ‘ extraordinary ’ 
e.xj>eiHiiture for a short * {Jcriod to l.)e transforimxl into 
‘ ordinary ' cx}KaKlitiire for a long »me. 

Still the development just noted does nut remove com- 
pletely the dividing-line between the two classes of «ex,' 
jxjnditure. \Ve slnall find later on ^ that b<Jlh on fliiatu^l 
and {K>!itical grounds it is eminently desirable to have flic 
estimates and results of n.rtiona! finance set forth fully and 
in unity at short intervals, usualiy in practice annually. But 
during such a fKiicKl it must somctiaies hai>j»en that the 
amount to be paid out of the National Kxi !)crpicr will be 
much above the average, and it follows as a matter of course 
that the cx|>enditurc is then ‘abnormal.’ What mrxlem 
finance can accomidish i,s to secure a inose even distribution 
of tlie pressure, 

Another {>oint for consideration is found in the fact that 
what is at fir.st extraordinary may stwn become ordinaiy 
ex{)enditure. . At the outbreak of war the co.st of the army 
and fleet will be greatly increau»ed, giving rise to abiKirmal 
outlay, but after a time, sjiy after the first year, a probable 
estimate of the exj>enses to be incurred in the prosecotiuii 
* * Af/v*, Bk. vi, ch. y 
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of the will not be so difficult The financial of 

England affords several illustratll^ During tl» i^tury 
and a quarter from 1688 to 1815 there w'cre the foikiwing 
warpIrKxJs: 1688-1697, 1702-1713, 1/^18-1721, 17J9»I748, 
175<^»7% 1776"«783, 1793 »8ca, 1803-1^5. the 
commencement of each period expenditure wa^ greatly 
Increased, but when the state of hostility Ijccamc 4 »ettlei|,^ 
one, it was possible for, and therefore incumbent on, the ' 
Mintsier in charge of the hiiances to present tlic outlay on 
war as part of the ordinary expenditure. L'ndcr nich con- 
ditkms the charge for war became the normal charge of 
an abnormsd j>eriod. 

Abnormal cxi>e«dilurc also frequently tjccurs in a somt;* 
what tliffcrent way, as in the case of ciuraye f»ub!ic works 
Of other itn(HOvcmei;^. It may be a jxirt c»f state iK»licy 
to erect extensive public ImikUngs ; to carry out a system 
of fortifications, of railroads, or canals , to drain and plant 
vv;-.&tc lands ; to }»ro«notc colortisation, or to rlevelop an in- 
dt^sfy that retprircs the .ltd of fixed capital. Innumerable 
cxatjtples o! such forms of cxtxrndtfurc arc fHund iti con- 
nexion W'ith heal goM-rn;r,cnt ; the .V' jui .its ni of the in- 
duiftries in supplying large tow ns svith water and 

light will at once occur Outlaj’ of this kind is, in mercantile 
pbrastxdogy, ’ chargc,ibk; to caj»iUl, not tu u venue,' arwl is 
cle<irly abnormal The incthcstl almost iis\ .-t!iaUK adopter! 
is to meet tlic .rbnorma! outlay by an abneu rnal recei|»t, vie, 
Ixwomittg ; or, to put the {mhiU in another waj'.to turn the 
c.\traordinary expanse of a gtvtm year into the ordinary 
orw of inunr-st on debt.’ 

Much ingenious argument has btsen advancedjjpt favour 
of borrowing for all su'^ extracxdinary ex}x*nditnre, on the 
grouiKl that it i.s in substance a crcatioll or inveslimmt of 
capital, which is an asset to be placed against the new* 

* The Jli«s*ry t*( fsiMi,' ilctir* «it<l k ireatoS in HA. t. ch*. 5, S la 

l«'*l iSiMiiio* *1- see (itat » jo smi* cate* rhe oftlj- envrw 

as iiilierwis*' the fooils <si«]ii] out aaira ta the nalnuno m kswl 

tuiag pswem, 
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liability.* 'Fhe plausibititjj' of this dmixinc io its exta*me 
form arises from failing to notice the different effects that 
may follinv from different forms of state cxfxmditnre* 

2. For nmlerstanding the jioint it is necessary to 
separate state outlay into * prcKluctive * and * nnpuixluclive/ 
using tliese terms in the sense given U:> them by Adam 
The former docs, in fact, secure; a return in the 
sha|x: of materia! goexis |K>sscssing value, and it may be 
^ said that cxfK^tuliture oftlu's kind is aclmissiblc even by 
the aid of Inatis. The general category of pro<kictive ex- 
{xmditure will, h<»wever, lx found to need further analysts. 
It is not at all difficult for the central ami local govern- 
ments to expend a great deai*ifi obtaining articles that 
possess value but yet will not yield revenue, loir itrstance, 
the man}' buildings existing in the Tnitcd Kingdrun ffx 
tl|p,^]«iecXings of legisiativc bodies, sovereign and s«l)ordinatc 
' — from the Houses of Parliament d<nvn tr» the smalli>t town* 
hall— arc certain!}* embcHiimcnt- of value, but <io not, except 
in very rare cases, bring in a returi>. Id'jey are ‘ consumers' 
capita!/ and #ieir C5.tst must fxr -^upieted from other sources* 
In contrast to the foregoing arc those fcxins of wealth that 
return a revenue b}’ ihtnV use “ fiOKlucers^ caj>iial/ 
Municijcd g,is and water work> iH/lofU' to iIun class; so ch"> 
tht C oiitincdtal stiilc railways. lhc|K>licyof fWjJKrtHHturr" 
ifti s-ach works is j>!a;!r!\' to l>c j.aitiy at Srasf, as 4 

tjucslioji of invt'sUncnt. I’nhiic bf.dics m;»}* sricm*4 w rralis- 
iri{,f ^food value for their outlay. It is jicrhaps <in the whole 
liest to divide c.vpemliture into 'ecoruanu ;iii*S 'uiHi-etono. 
iTiic ratherthaii into prtwluctive and uon-productivc; outlay 
for the pyrjwsc of securirtg future reveuae Ix-iug economic, 
while that which will not have this result is non -economic.* 
The exjrediency iA economic uiithn i.s really a question 

' .‘itf ..I. this ix>mt Bii. V, ch. y V. IMrod ..f 

Une tht'fvry. He is fellowcd Uy Strir* and jWjrUi Uy 
* Wml(h (tf nk. ii, 3. 

Tlie ferm * |;r.Kim:nv€ ’ rmdvirt! Hj»ir4 -?tn4 b tiltmdv 

c<jiiKctc«l ^kh ibe k\m. ofwn-itctUi ikM i? iustnu, mi I, Ik- w-lndt', l«nri 

!o a more dbitnelive Icim, 
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closely conricclcd with the formation of slate pro|>cfty and 
the (so-called) private revenue, and has to be trcatecr«ndcr 
that head.* Non-economic outlay inchides the pnKuring 
of material i^ckkIs that are not prt>fJucTi%e caf)!!;!!, as well as 
the cost tho,sc public scr%'kes that take no tangible 
form. It may he, awl often is, iw:»re neccsviiry than pure 
economic exjxmditiire, but U cannot Ik? regarded as a 
crcatic»n of capital KatiVmal sexurit}* awl honmir, the 
prt'imoticm of culture and cxlucatirm. may lx* txrtter than 
wealth, Ixil lltey arc not w'callh, and their is so far a 
deduct ton from the stcck ftr accmnulatc'd wealth of tlK: 
sixicty* They iisdong to consumption, not to prwluctiocc 
and the outlay on them fbis to tx* limited by cccmomsc 
consifierations. I’hus this case i> rlon:!)' j'cirallc! to that 
of itk; individtia!. whciMT cxixrnsc^*. f *t enj-n'inent, genera! 
education. See., rediKc his economic fvsourccN. and hay|p ,||:> 
in: limtlcd by the amouni of his income. ’ 

Soinr exjxnditure, b'Uh c*f individuals and of |4y!dic 
may pr<aa- to lx- indirectly p'jacdurtiv'ic Vlliat a 
iVr'icsn spcnc'^ ^»n rccrcativ>n mav' improe^^ hi-v health, 
fs-'^h phy'uca! and mental as to make? hin lab'tur mc»fc 
effichmt. I'he Slate may likewise, by its maintenance of a 
IKwcrb^l army and na'»y, or ;m active increase the 

ponfiiction of wealth, awl in practice a!! fHcodc exfxnnlittiije 
ha^ dns am*mg?4 other aims in vie-v - 

j. Though fnibh<, and juivalecxiwcfiiditur'c have >i» mar^y 
(:»oinl^ of resrrmbiance, thewis one v'cr)' jmf^>rlan! dillerciicr. 
llir individuidS me >me is formed by the returns mi his 
proi'xrty and tfie rmvani of his cxcrtkmss riiblic mcome 
or revenue is to s«'iine extent ctunjxvssxi of sirniiar con- 
stituents* but in itu'idern limes it is mainly derlvaxf from 
coniributions Icvax! codifmlsorily on the tm:mix*rs of the 
M'Kiety : that is to saj^ state income or revemie is derivalivr* 
and is defKrwlent on national inofne ; texea} public rcvtrtite 
is in like manner derntxJ from the revenue of the com- 
tmmity in its locality* 

* ilk. di* y. 


» i. ♦*. I. 



tliis miamim of pnwc and national revenue his biitn 
rocc^^Csed from the eirt^ da}^ of finance : ft is to ftthit 
we owe in ^reat measuie the cororafreiai pr^icy of Eura|Ms 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Physio- 
crats also accepted it, as Quesnay’s famous n>axi||t 
fi«^saHS,fi^mvfv tvyrnnu ; pamttt rojfd$tme,/ammt rm'' show*, 
ft is an essential doctrine o|^ modem theory, thmigh tiiere 
, )pt perfect agreement on the question whether ft is 
mi 'net* or 'gross' national revenue that state Income 
de|)ends,* There can be no doubt that a small nation, 
**with little accumulated wealth, cannot adopt the same scale 
^of outlay as a larger and wealthier one, and one of the 
' rules of good finance is to hteen-e moderation in the 
demands Of the State on its citizens. Beyond this general 
precept no definite result has been reached. Some writers 
have suggested a percentage limit for state outlay. Jiwti 
regards i6 per cent as the average, 25 per cent as exetss*- 
sive. Hock states 15 percent, as the ujiper limit Leroy* 
Beaulieu, who confines his di-scussion to the amotttti of 
taxation, ar^ingcs the charge on national incunm 
ends in grades ; 5 per cent he thinks light, betfMa 5 jMid 
10 {jer cent moderate, over the latter figum l|C*)Vy»*®®*l 
uhen 15 to ]i) (x.*r cent is reached it is almostitnpoasfhlcto 
increase it* Anj' attempt to settle oac« IcM* all the proper 
pioportion of public expenditure to natwi^T inaime is 
necessarily vitiated by the diflefent ^m^ts^to be taken 
into account ; such as ( t ) the purpose of the outlay , if it has 
an economic end a larger amount may be taken, since it is 
ex{iected to yield a direct return, and even if not for eco- 
nomic ends, no decision can be made until the urgency of 
the want is known. A nation engaged in a conflict perhaps 
involving its national existence is justified in exp^iUire 
that would in ordinary times be imprudent (2) ITie amount 

% 

* Metoffle aiH] Sebnotkr hAV« ttwtt 'art incaine* b nut ibe 

ninrscwrMofii^ievvMie. Cp, Hi#*, H f. 

, ^ » PorJnaiseeKosdher, (kfckUU,4l^ SiwUsateli, ; twef-Boudieti, 

1^ Mjr 
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tiie nntional income U ajJt mm to t»l cof^eM 
Exfkiniliture requiring to per east of tlie annual incmoe Of 
India would be much^ore Imtdenacmie than if 30 per 
werVto tie required in England oc, the United tStatea. (3) 
The disn^bution and the forms mwealth, riuMij^h lieaa id ^ 
importance, have aomc^ieiUpt m^pending power. The 
bounds of outlay m my gtvep case Wn only be ascertainNm 
by trial, though it, is plain that the agreement of the wrii^ 
Wcaied to above supports the belief that 15 percent Of 
die natimial income is too laige an rnnount to appropria^ 
for state objects, unless in very e|cceptional cases. ' ’’ 

§ 4. Otlun' methods of measuring the proper amount of 
state expenditure are stiIl*tiiore doubtful We might take 
the proportion to area as a guide, were it not Tor the feet 
that the extreme diflTerenoes in the value of land in diiferent 
eountries, as also the varying proportions that other forms 
of wealth bear to land, make this test fallacious. The 
j^ount of accumulated wealth, as cstima^ted in modem 
8|Mistical inquiries,* might be used, but ux* shall find that 
*i|»0(>me (not profierty) is the fund out of which in ordinary 
dl:<e8 expenditure has to be met, and the relation of income 
to 'property varies. A very commonly used index is the 
charge per head of population, though for this purpose it is 
far inferior c\'cn to the amount of property. An attemfd: 
to measure the comparatjvc pressure cau'wd by expenditure 
In India and in the Australasian Colonio. hs'^ on taking 
the charge per head, would give the astonishing roiuit thft 
it was about nineteen«fb!d h^vier In the latter.* 

Such considerattOfts lead to the bdief~>- which indeed 
ought to be obvious'oHhat there is no, mechanical mode of 
judging the sufficten^y or the legitimacy of pubKe ex- 
penditure, a belief %iif is strengthened by lememledntS 

* Sadi «* thoM yf Sir It <»l^ £te' 

Fii«mc% «id Italy reipeoMy^ ■■ » ^ JUU 1 

* itfenirte iw ISM, tUrMf I' am, sdteiitaedll iif w l |aw die 

M gNea. la twiia wul AtMUaiil^ tbr pniftMtktt affaakglam-tiut rmmw it 
ailtttMipia MMte (40 tMft'cant.), twAtlw iai« pX bet^'ia 
p., olmftti vm dw. AaimUwtiMypdcMiwk^ 
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local expemliture mim luO added to that of the centnd 
gowmtnent befom the fall pressure can be known, and that 
a »rics of complicated calculations is needed to apportitm 
the combined chains over the several districts. 

Fortunately the question of expenditure in all jta forms 
does not present itself as a single problem. It would be 
quite hopeless to attempt to prepare a budget of outlay for 
any countrj' without the aid of the material collected during 
{»evious experience. The great mas.s of cx|ienditure is 
taken as settled, and it is only the (larticular changes for 
each year that have tt) be weighe<l in order to estimate their 
probable advantage. This method of treatment simplifies 
the issues very much. In the linguage of modem econo- 
mists, it is * final ' rather than ‘ total ' ex}>cnditure that needs 
the financier’s attention.* 

§ 5. The usual form that ilclilx'ration has to take is that 
of considering the advisability of inca*ascd cxjxrnditure. 
Theoretically it is of course equally }j>ossihic to dcliatc the 
benefits of retrenchment, but iii ncail} all moiiein Stales 
outlay is si«ult!y increasing. The okler diK trines ol* 
economy and frugalil) have disap|XJare<l. and m nearly 
every direction pn^pisais for new exertions on the part* of 
the State are put forvvaril * 

First as tv> the fact' we may take a lew typical examples. 
English expenditure in 1833 was 48 J millions, in 189H i> 
it was over 108 millions, or an increase of nearly <0 millions. 
But as 1833 marks the lowest iKiiiit of English general ex- 
penditure, it vvd! be fairer to take another set of examples 
given b)' Mr. Gladstone., 

‘The gross cxjienditurc of the State was in 1842-3 

’ Thus in framing the I.nglish l>ui%et !•« i!i04 itir {Wiio i|wt |*>nRt« fix > nn 
KKieiatinn were : (i ) ihe i>f Uwr nait*l rtiimite* iwynnrt the 

amount rc(|utr9d in the fxectsling year ; ami, slioahl r*ira i*)i]M'ndKure be 
decided on, (sj iH legitimate amount, wiikti w*» held 10 lie out of 

,,^95,458.000. 

* Ourtng ibc (’.vrimmeniary Sewmna 18S0 1, oui of 576 finamtai piopijwik, 
556 were for merrasr of exfieiidilure, only ao for rnductioii. 
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jf 55 , 233 /X) 0 , «tu} the local expeif^itafv In the three kt^> 
doms was ;Ci3t224POO, making a total in round namfaers 
jC6H, 300,00a In i8$3>4 the total state expenditure was 
;£35, 769^00, or very nearly the same amount as in 1842 ^ 3 , 
and the l^al expenditure j^i5,8t9/X)0; makii^ together 
in round numbers ;^7i, 500,000, instead of the j^68,500;000 
whkh was the amount in 1842-3. In the year i 8 s<h 5 o 
the gross state expenditure had grown from J^55.76suQOa 
which it was in 1853, to ^^70,123,000. The local expendi* 
tlirr, no doubt actuated by a spirit of hot^rablc rivalry, 
had incrcasctl in the same period from j(£i 5,819,000, which 
it was in 1853. to at least /17458000, and |>robabiy some- 
thing more; the total exfhsnditure for the year 1859-60 
thus reacherl jf87,697,ooo [?J. Accordingly it appears that 
in the eleven years fr«»m 1842-3 to 1853-4 the cxjxmditure 
of the country under the tWb comprehensive h^ds which 
I have mcntioncti increased at the rate of 4I {wr cent, 
turarly the whole of the increase Ix'ing hjc.a! ; white in tlic 
>ix years which have clajiscd bctwlxrn 1853 and 1859 it 
ftecarne much more mercurial, arid increased m the rate of 
22 1 fucr cent., by far the larger [wirt and groatcr rale of 
inertase being now imjierial.’ ‘ 

To complete tlie illustration, we may slate that for the 
year 1879 *80 the national cxiwndiiurc had risen to 
;(;82 ,iH4.ooo (or. dcducUn|[ tlie iin(x;rial coiitributimts for 
l<K'al puqxwies. which came to jf3.396,ooo, £^'^j^poo% 
and the local exf»enditure to jf6i, 174,000, making a total of 
£139,962, OCX}, r.jf. an increase over 1859^-60 of almost 60 
l»cr cent ; that in 1889-90 the national expenditure was 
£'86 ,o83,<xx), and the local ex{}enditurc jfi67.120.0cx>. giving 
a total outlay of £is3,203j0cx> (or, deducting im|>erial 
cfmtribuitons to the aa»ount of £2470,iPoa jfiisojjspot ), 
being an increase of 82| millions oter t|ic expenditure rf, 
•842-3, !>, i20|}erccnt ; and hnatly.as ai}»dy:)di<mn,that'';:, 
in 1898-9 the national expenditure was |fi 108,1 so^iaoo tnd 
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local £f g,y 30 floo, a of i^i8;^SO,000. or 

imarease of 2S per cent 0*1^ tl^ expenditure of i88p<>90^; 

France presents a similar movement In 1820 tiie 
general expenditure was 906 million francs, by i860 jt bad 
reached 2,084 million francs, or mucll over doi^e ; more 
precisely, 130 per cent The expenditure for 1899 ex- 
ceeded 3,589 million francs, or a growth since i860 of over 
72 pertsnt* 

; The Italian expenditure of 1861 waaSia million lire: 
the estimate 1901 -2 is 1,728 million lire, an increase of 
916 million ]ire,giving a growth in 40 years of 1 12 per cent 
The Prussian budget in 1849 was 282 million marks; in 
1865 it had growm to nearly 50? million maiks. Stoce the 
formation of the North German Confederation (iS6^ and 
the German Empire (1871) the increase has confiniied, 
the actual expaiditure in #889-90 was 1,851 million 
marks, ai% the estimatel for igo2“3, 2,350 million marks. 
The Prussian Budget for 1901 is 2,614 million marks.* 

The smaller GermanStates exhibit Hke feature*. Bavaria 
spent 32 million marks in 1819-20; the exjK’rnditure lor 
1889 was 260 million marks, and the estimated expenditure 
for 1893 came to 306 million marks. 

In Austria, Russia, and even in small States like Belgium, 
we find the same gcncrat tei^ency towards increased out- 
lay. In the last-mentioned country, wh«»se administratton 
has been well conducte«l, the cxjHjnditure in t| 53 S ^7 

million francs; for 1890 it was 417 million francs, making 
almost a five-fold increase. For i960 the expenditure was 
estimated at 451 million francs. 

So well established is the general fact of increasing out- 
lay—and whoever doubts it need only run over the examples 
just given— that even conscrvatijpe writefs oti finaaoe, imeh 
as Roscher and Umpfenbach, lay it down as a general law 

• See LAir Say, /^r Stmmett di la iu. I-JK for adwIiiaMe 

stotemetki md crfticism of tbi^i tucuvtiinieiita 

* bowever, iium td md the Empire 

W anKMiM t^; mafta, 
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of |Mn3$raw ; * they eiKfliJiBitIt reference <p it% hi- 
crcaising d««iaiid< ma<!e aiot^ ^ tjte ai#9rff ^t«te. 

Judgment sbouhS we pein,* ask* k 

governmei^ that, after Ihe mfi^ier of the l^uJdte Ages, , 
dld'ikit tr^bfo ib^ ahoiit fhe^healt)|^ meutfl 
mahttnmlke, or enSkhipg of the^peopfc?’ A*id‘|ip%r^j 
there fa no doultf that the intensifyli^ of state duties «ki«t ** 
cause of the almost universal jnaease, In previous 
we have seen Iww the ««wt of di^ce, of adminfatmtion« 
and the minor needs of civilisation have gone to s«rcll the^ ' 
growing totals of modem budgets, and in each case spectad 
causes have appemed that went far to explain die final 
result * ^ 

Before collecting tiiese, it may be well to correct to some 
extent the impression that increasii^ figures of outlay arc 
apt to produce. Lm>y*Beatt!teu remarks^ that one cause 
of the general increase fa to be found in the ds^cciarion 
of the precious metals. As expenditure fa estimated in 
terms of money, any change in the value of tiw circulating 
anodium should be taken into aocount, and the application 
of some tatt as to the reduced {nirchasing po#er of money 
wio^ld considerably alter the figures for the eariio^ part of 
the period that we have taketti /x from to iS/O, but 
for the last thirty years the correction would act in Bus 
other dfreaion. Increases in outlay since 1873 would cer- 
tainly mean more than'llie amount as measured in mcmey, 
so that we cannot place much stress on this part of ^ 
explanation of tncrcaiae. Another element is, however, 
important. In most countries population fa growing, and 
natkmaJ imome groWs vrith it i and in the exceptional 
caM where, am in Fpmee, populatlcm fa stationary, foocffioe 
fa increasing. It thetefiare, cwhrin that th^, pfO- . 

portbn of pubik to natkmal f ntome has beconie 


greatm. Moreover~4ad rials fa rile impcMttaiitifall* ; 
siAoratioii— tito eJbnricm fibe econe^idc icrivlly cC dNe 


State in certain been ||ccm»|iwiu(^ by.H. 
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? |H»s^ cC^^MSpiaf if^ustries iitB«i|^ 

A8kji««w»a)Ti^W»«|^^ 

income are Mh inctmedi wittiouf ^ f«id prcftHire m inc 
peof>le becoming greater. It may be that In thif tendency 
there lies, la Roschcr’s phrase, * w* c^mitmek^hr Z*4f,’ 
and it is plain that the transfer in this manneiiof all in^ 
diisfcries means the establishment of socialism pure and 
simple But apart from its economic reactions, a writer 
' cm finance is not entitled to absolutely condemn this move- 
' ment His duty is, however, to point out that comprison 
between the expnditure of a State with large industrial 
enterprises in its charge and one without them is illqptimate 
unless due correction is made. ^To take a simple illustra- 
tion. it is plain that if the State purcha.sc*d the English rail- 
ways, and the accounts ctUcre<l into the national budget (as 
they should), bt,)th exjwnditure and income would be largely 
increased. This has actually hapjwned in Prussia, and 
cx])lain.s a large part of the iticrcased outlay In that 
countn.' 


Notwithstanding these extenuations, there has been, w«i 
believe, an iillrease iij expnditure that is not l>.«!anctxi by 
receipts from the proprty of the State, and this larger 
outlay may lie attributed to the following causes : — 

(t) The cost of war .md preiJaratixF’, for war. Wc iiml 
not repat the details already given on this subject,* but we 
ought to emphasi.se the general fact. The annual military 
and naval expiiditure of Europ approaches iJ 300 ,OCXi/;X) 0 , 
and the disturbance to industr)-, the a|>prehensjon of Iws- 
tilities, and above all the intere.st on debt.s incurred for the 
most part for the puqxKse of war, considerably increa.se the 
burden,® As if to enable us to judge of its eifccts, a test 
case has been provided in the condition of the United 


* Thcestimaied wtpemliwre on the Ptusiiiiu) Suu Railwny* in U 

88j million maik», l)C«<Ics the j«rt of tbt- t<j«al Jets ittt« to theii |wtcImuc. 
Thereceifrtji, however, are estimated at 1,416 mllli«M>*ttiMl». 

* Sa/ira, Bk, i. ch. 2. 

* Kcyrnark, Zar ihtUi Puhli^mt, 8^ 
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State*, 'whldb ruftiite'^id)o#'’''iy^^lt'|r eki «tr/4«»,ibe- 

neo^tsity of constant tlaA 

injuiiousty the eco{K>m^1nterests nations.^ 

(2) A second cause is to be found in the extenskui of 
adininistrative action. To maintain a lajrge staflT of com> 
pctent oflkials considerable outlay is needed, mudb of it; 
necessarily wasteful It may be that a great doit of opcbtl 
work does nritb advantage to society w*hat mm are too 
busy or too careless to do for themselves. Teritaps also 
it checks some moral and social evils, but, financially 
.s)s:akitig, it is undoubtedly costly, and if the end could be 
otherwise gained it would be an economic benefit. 

To these causes many ^would add a third — the pro- 
gress of democracy.* It b argued that a widely extended 
suflfrage lowers the standard of legislatures, and that 
under the influence of socialistic ideas the cxjK'nscs of the 
State are increased. There is probably ftf>me truth in this 
doctrine. The * new radicalism ' is not tlcsirous of economy 
in exjjemliturc,* and it may be freely concedeti that 
• demt«ratic finance ’ is remarkable fur its disregard of prin- 
ciples and its utter incapacity to measure fin;lhcial forces ; 
but on the w hole it cannot be said that Russian finance, 
which is certainl)' not democratic, is much superior in 


these res|)ects. Nor is it plain that English finance before, 
the Reform /Vet of 1852 was worthy of commendation. 
The socialistic clement which ha.s an injurious effect on 
finance is not an cssieutial |Mut of modem rlemocracy. 
The technical administration of revenue and expenditure 
i.s also likely to suffer while under tire control of an on- 
trained democracy. But^allowing all this, the real memy 


* ’nw' jsiiicy of Mpowina % Ihe U«iusl Su««» niiicv the wa* winii 

.Sjwin will mtainiy ti»jag ihem «iiKt«r »1 k that h«fw 

iHt’ 

* ii 1% 

* llw c't'dritwwa Imin-'fstn fib |ek i|,i 

* TaiiEiiikm FiHAtw *) »tmJI ihm. ^ CdWkft, ^ 
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i 6. Any (jBsctu&i^ of ‘|>Q^j£; that ttc^rbete^ 

to notice its Iwftoence on nafiorial and social econonmy would 
he inc^plete. The Stotc^ through its cefltotd $nd heaS 
cnga|ts, is by far the grtotest purchaser td* g<^s an4 
employt^ of services ; it can In this way powerfully in* 
jBoettce prices and w^fcs, and throi^ that influence »0ect 
the ‘distribution of wealtlu The sum of £i$OfiOOfiOO 
aiUtoany disbursed (after allowin|r for the amount that 
go® as interest on loans, which ojicrate on the money 
market) must both by its great amount and its chained 
direction alter the structure of the British national industries. 
Demand for commoditi® determines the direction thit 
production will take, and consequently the form of labbur 
in ihany casc.s depends on the policy of the State ; so also 
do the rates of remuneration and the conditions of employ* 
ment* The economic systems of CJermany and the 
United States owe their different features largely to tlfcc 
special direction of state activity in each country. The 
technical arrangements for the supply of commoditi® for 
public requirements are aserioUaccwMftdeiation furadmihis* 
trators, owing to thdr ulterior effects. Government manu- 
facture is liable to the evils of expense and inferiority 
in quality of products, but the alternative jncthod of 
purchase in the open marketf ncccasarti)* canted out 
through agents, is not free from Similar evils. Iti par- 
ticular, the result of giving contracts at the low®t lender 
has been vehemently assailed by reformers as tending 
to lower wages.* The direct employment of services 
or labour by the State giv® rise to further complications. 
Hiring on the ordinary system and at the market rate 
is impassible hi the case of the higher official^ while for 


* llennuut, oil. 4*1, IwetaU** 

tW» wrjrdearfj'. " 

* C> C^ti^ CiMkap»d 
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fEittt<^,|lnw3 acrvke» »||^l engage' 

tie needed. »The gg;^ e^ctei^. and y^fciy ^fhe 
genefl! dvt} Sendee make ^e detenin!nation it»‘{Mt^>er 
remuneration a quH^tttion of mueh dtfBculty. .To avmd the 
political etdl* aHort '|i^ die Akua^^m' 

syaiem''Ksaid|»i> ^ nietQti4« lo tie pennaii#^ ^ 

emfdo)^. Permanence fh ahtte seevkae aooo affects j^tl^ 
vale emplayers, wfio wilt have to give either like security''' 
of tenote or belter pay.% fp every part oflnadonal lilK; 
this inlluence of state expenditure i$ felt, and is beccNming' 
greater,* 

The great and inoreaaltig importance of state outlay 
docs ftdl, however, afford a jgresuinption that the inove> 
ment b*i^vantageoua ' Ttb pf mPdam sentiment 

runs as strongly at presani; hi &your of sUte acriem as 
it did fifty years ago against it, ‘but oeitber tendency catij^ 
be Its own justification; both have to be judged cm the 
grounds of reason and experience. .Some popular argu- 
ments for state expenditure may be at ohee dismissed, 
i’erhsfw the cnidtiit is that which regards the State as 
.'(ffurding employment, and imai^nes that If war'^and the 
t»tber cyndilions which call for state services were to cease, 
there would be no fidd for the labour of those iww edl* 
ployed as soldiers, policemen, and cdfidals. This edmeuor 
lallacy uiscs from entirely overlooking the prcvimiili 
existence in private hands of the funds collected ty the 
State as its income, and woohl' afford Kke empl^* 
ment, but on other lines ; the* best practical reftttation li, 
however, fmind in the ease frhh which the emcMniious ex* 
(xmditure at die United Stales du||ng the Ovii War waa 
reduced at ib eonclushm, and tine liaUitax)' fiawen afMiorli|d 
in varikais imiiistrial eny^loyineiits.*, ,jEbcp<«i|ittire of 

” <i« (^1 ipatai e{k limC. y«awdrii any* im'iPUm <# 
tobo elMipmOMt d’lmw ihaisp wiat'lsaipiiir. *wt gjiiw , i 

^ Ttiiff I Hitf "Imt lb 
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is ptaJnly^not a good ; it dias to be jud^d by its ob|ect, 
i>. the benefits obtained in return for the sacrifices 
made. By taking this viear we avoid the opposite fallacy 
that all state outlay is bad, or at all events that the less the 
exj^nditure the better. This doctrine, though accepted by 
Say and Ricardo,* is ^palpably incorrect, sindj it takes no 
account of one of the two factors in the problem. It is 
not true that the chea{>est article is the best, nor is * the 
cheapest State * the most scrv'iceable. That state organisa- 
tion is the best and really the cheapest which, all elements 
of the question being taken into account, gives the greatest 
amount of benefit to its citizens and provides best for the 
future progress of the natiog. • 


APPENDIX. 

O'x THE Classificatios asi> OrinisG MAXtm or Piniac 

EsrEsniTemi. 

The rapiii ikvelopTOetu of himnclal sslwly in recent yesin led toj^owtlbl 
exaniinsat'iojj^ of the mote iMckward divisions of tin* ct, In otdcf lo bring 
ihriii into scictuihe fornj. The ilretw of ?vlatc et[>cndJtiirir IwiA nnliifiklljf 
siHracted a |xiit t»f this fresh enct|jy. The um\nt neglect €*l Ibe 
KngU-sh md Freneh writer'-s'* Has Iseen rr|>lae<“«i by iulbef el«lwHr»t# Cfitkal 
discwssioii* r n h riewrtliekss tnir tbiil the diikttlltei of the hfli.v-e 

not by stuy m y*et |i»o|»oiiirided t *ys«eim of 

arrangement aiuFa IxMiy u( ndcs applkaible |0 pwblk caiKMid.it wre mbich ewid 
claim to !«? of the same characler and htmUinemal intportana^M rsinh- 
lishcrl for j,mhhc revenue, and psrrlictilarly Tor ia.»;.audnr This feature m 
tmdtm!»tedly due to the 'tjeodjarities of the subject *nAttrr, and b chincly 
imaUeled by, if not in"a scnsinclcntkal the €si,»e %>( the ihcr^ty' 
tion in Economics, m crmtrastiMl with that'of pftHluct km cv dbtfilmtkm. 

There k, hfiwever, some advantage to Ijc yhtolncd^hy ciMisidedng' ihir sug- 
gestions put forwaiii hy the #hle w'riters who Imve cndeawmrcu h» throw 
further light on the maUcr. 

remarks cm the al:iNOf|>tton of *more than a hurntre*! flnoiKMmd m^ldters and 
seamen/ diijlpmded sd the clwie of tW Sevet^ Vear/ Wtf, in the tanks irf 
indttsiry. HdtaM »f Mttims/ 1 0. 

* * The golden masirn of M. Say, ** limi tire eety best of all ftlmtif 'of hnance 
is to speiJtd^ little, and the heal of ail lares it thaii«rlik.li it thr kisi in amount/" 

' 145^ 
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we may the ingenioiix development pf « coneepitofi^ presented 
in a leas elal^^raic form hy Cohn* which appears m ProfcKSor l%hii*» teat* 
hook.' This system groups the seveiml ktt^ of eapendilnre with refetefice to 
the beneht that they cowf ef; From the" great class of expendlmre whkli 
confcM '* a^cdmimm Wne^t on all eiiueni ’ there is a transition through the 
itnertnediate forms of outlay that (i) are speclah hut treated as common^ and 
(t) confer both speck! and common henehl to that elawi whkh confers *i;mly a 
spmdat hene^t itm indi^^iduals.’ Timrt are thus hm sectiofiii; or heads of 
expenditure^ each ol whkh makei a separate category, and It k ckitned that 
on this lautiia satisfectory^and the only logical -**ckiaiihca^ can be eitab- 

At the hrst gknce the arrangement appcan to be ccmvenienit but even 4 
cufioi>* study suHkes to Wing out its defects. Perhaps the most obvious k the 
imitiente cgMctdly of outlay to the ,pre^ilie«I 

cattigories. May it not he truly said that all expenditure is htr the public and 
genSlTnimc^^ ? UthcfmKf it shoii.ld not exist. Again, it i* impo«a»y« to 
exclude the element t»f special advaiitsge, even in il»e. case of thc’ ferist clam 
Inhere are surpluies of utility accruing to some tmlivkluals feom the expendi- 
tute for national dckiice m inteiml mmrity, Dim the femr ckmc$ may be 
reduced to onc—thc third in order.* 

Still mote krioa^ h *lkt feet that the alkament will vary according to the 
viewf of the artatiget. Ex|iei>ditiiie tiiai one U' lifer would fwil uodet a |wr* 
ifcuku Inasd will Wr aa^^igned a ilidetenl filare by am-^bn. llie cla.«»iil*caikm 
- to Hate the ixanl dchftitely — f'O'ts on a mi/zr/rir rmther than an 
letMS. Thk Wi?«ild scx'in, of itself, en^^sigh lo condemn *i as a rcirnsific .mdu- 
lion of the proUlm. Piob liehn, indeed, in hb ifoiimrnt of the contents W 
tbc-tjiflefent cUxiir*, swji|dkH examples wd»kh sup'p^ut tho criiidsin* Thus, 
I'iCMkms a* fhe nx^^nitioii of Mmg u* one. f#t wWn they 

Sktc im|,rt'c»pctly Iwaw^'WCil they crrnie omier rk,« two. How ho|;*e’kiw^ it wxmki 
Ijc to iifjdy such a teitt ihe hbteuy of ihr Engbfh l.irt In 

truth, the leti td graduate*! t* m imiiiJisdactoiy av cd grad'Ualietl 

di^-uiility would W foi taxatkm. 

Am^tWr ihct^ry if gjven in the work of Pod. AiUms, m whkh ihc functfems 
of ihe Stale ate regaidcrl a», afett due analysb, affeirdinf chic !«i ihC’ kw c4' 
pubW: fxiwnditure. iiovcffimental function* may Iw atmlyml ttiio t,liir«!c 
clisic* ^.i»ioiyctivc^ and ilevelo{jfnemah Thb clawifcatiim il*i» 

the fmming of geherxf lawTixi^ TlS^^^VtlTfVVWl^^ven of the differeiit 
lire emt of the |uoteciive fanetton will dec, lint, while that 4»f' ihe 
c*>mmef'ci».l €*m will |mi»baWy. and Ihai *4 the dcvek^imiental «me will ccitainly, 
,ifKiea*r with the pwigTe** of seckty.* 

In thb ome also the diKheuliy id* deleimining^ the proper heat! to whidh the 

* I'lehn, Pan t. * €d|in» H 79-91 ; Plehn, 'iS-jaL 

* K,ktM»lwiti |im» this '-efltkiim iiuMi, eiiBC,tifidy. fit* " 
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' Even the aimmi jieitskm grunt ol ^l»Acxi far Ikeimry fervicuii has him .the 
object *.4 keen rrllteism, awl in wwe cases the giwitx hern r|uiw umifa;,' 

M*fveit '' •, 'ii, ' ' , 

Aikni*, Part i , 



s«vima kemi lol^ foigtM l« erKK»«i^^ Tlim t» 

no Auiht tlitiiiidiai.4^ nttfkr f it lim 

Iwowld ctttt J f, $• Wii t«mg ago that thera k ao dear* 

eoTtSST^ta^ Htadtiilicifii qoalhtaa that conduce to mnintak ocdef 

le<^ Mm deyi>dof a»«!»i QiimmM agaiMi]^^ mAf 

aa contributing to ^ e«}«til|y tiii^ 

fiMktM of* fmi- A^hmut di«ewbti k fbond In the IfMiof iiMiHfhwnl 
itthidi tie tmmaMm hr the iievend clnM* To hf 4ma degtiiatl<l% lh«t 
l^eetire e^iieitdiHixe dectim in the |»to|i;f«ai oC e^iir I* hafdj|^ 
t)|r £icl$k If any ijec^poeitioiii can lie conii^l'jNdikiw^ the mmm 

in the near fotoie^ tl li that tallitaiy and naval 
ijldll increase mote than in pcofioftkin to other ooilaf-Hi stateiiMgiit thui #111 
|»iolMihly lie as tfite the United States «t of the gteai EiitOfieaxi fioiiefi. 
fVoC like Fmf f*lehfi^a, ctassilka^ M« to jpeMnt the ttaactei* 

lilies of a gfonpinf , logical and In acmdance with lhct« 

e nrientilic th||i dthtt of the filctdliig attempts k the tieatixieni of 
eapcnilitme aObplcd hj iP|«4 iikhotjatii In hh leceqi. Mef 

dweilii^ on the hict that eafief^ittiie mast "he legat^^ as co^dlnate whh 
K«mmue« he dassihes the forms cd ea{»eiidititre bf refctence to amount <»l 
revenue olitained tn retdm for the lerttces retxilemi Ttiaf the lollowtiig 
ctees mf he dtsttnguishcd : (0 ^pendtture wiihout aHf 
levenoe ; h) es|ien<htme Hneir&l h ttnnmJi 

with partial direct return (j) eapefiditare with fait retum or 
{)i®r1M» s)isteiii the gieater part of eapendiltne In every _ 
lie easdy and ctmvementfy groupi^, lati the diliii 4iy remains that IIm 
h«5 k mi always deafly marked, there may te doaM 
liictu^ of^ S {ortkalar hem ttndei he^ (l) or {»k SoM mom impOfOillt ii 
the question whether the classii^tioii, is one whidt hficigs oai tkt r©a% 
essential dtferenres in different kinds of 4m;pC]aiilare ami plim llimt ie|Miial« 
gKoups m theu proper tehiiam. It nnat devei tar fargolim that puhliemi* 
penditiire k one divtinon of the soeiil ehnsornihii’m m suing of wiaitlii and 
has^ therefore, to Ite iitated on tJba iiM fwinciplm as Other fimia of mnmmp^ 
don* Bui tt would hardly be aBoomhla to elam% tka lorm* of piliiia mr 
aumptbn hy icferenee to thi 'amouni of hicoiiM ohtaroed in csmiietiim with 
tith. We omtd mi get beylod the liroad dlvteion nm '* 'pr odwetivt * ami 
*uii|rrm!uciive* conwmjaiofi, which ii nm vteiy iduminaling ar to the teat 
charier of the many sections of firivate outlay# 

In truth, the forma of puldk eapendlttite aif iMamhiel hy tlkt mtkm 
needs d the Skate, and thus I* appeari that the «iiiiy«iitto of llwsSf irvmi 
wants in thek cooaetc mmlkmikm ia, so hir m im^nkf km ym tm$ tlm 
wm convehient and iiudmctivt way of disemaihg ikm clam of femmsW prob. 
hm. Ho ifigenwityof analyik mm itmove % ni pMk fimmee 

‘ jS^t, atfmmau&B* OitiiriMm/, di. a ^ 

* F<w fntdw, eritkkra on fwint w, Wl' ii«kw» (f Atei** «oii Ijy 
IW; 8«ffigii»a (/te Si(imt Qm**rt/, aii j iiii4 iJw ptrwnm wmet 
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CHAPTeJ I 

THE FORMS AJID CLASSIFICATION OF PUULIC REVENUE 

'f J ■ ■ 

§ I. A SYSTEM of puMic expenditure such as Hm beas 
examined in the prating book requires as its n«)ei»aiy 
basis a corresponding public revenue. State economy is 
in nowise exempt from that condition of all {xivaie 
economies which makes it es^tial to provide that cx»% 
sumption shall be balanced by production, and that efTofl 
must be put forth in order to procure .satisfaction. In 
“ icfpect to the public power there is a wider fidd, but no 
change in tire nature of things ; the correlation of exertion 
asid enyiynient holds here as elsewhere, and if tem- 
porarily disturbed Is oett^ to be soi<Mier or later re- 
cstablishei]. All financial systems arc in fact compdled 
to recc^nisc the rdatiem, though political exigoicies im^ 
sometimes make it inconvenient to adopt a line of conduct 
completely in ac«Ht|ance with that recognition. Evety 
Parliamentary Government has anrar^gements for rahnt^ 
funds as well as fmr grantii^ supplies. In England tim 
Committee of Ways dsd Means is parallel to the OcMn- 
mittee of Supply,* as in the United StatM the sinatt 
House CommitteCi;^ is to tins’ 

Committiw on ' Ap^fuidloRs.* Th^iaisirvg of revenit. 
Ims m he formally separator froan |pe 
occupation of 

» TiKH#*«idb h 
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Public reve^Mi being thus the counterpart or obverse of 
eicpenoliture, it becomes our duty to consider its forms 
and sources, and to see how far they admit of logical 
grouping and arrangement 

§ 2. This, like most financial questions, needs to be 
Studied at first from the historical side. The earfy tribe 
shows us expenditure and revenue in combination ; the 
services and commodities required for public use are 
dinx^ly levied and applied to the particular end.* When 
once this primitive stage is passed, revenue as distinct from 
expenditure emerges, and its collection and administration 
become matters of vital concern to the growing state 
biganisation. 1 1 is true that for st long time contributions 
of goods are levied in kind, but thefr employment is more 
complicaterl, and involves R'distribution of the different 
forms of wealth obtained by the State. With the intro* 
Ruction of monev, the divorce Ijetwcen the revenue col- 
lected and the expenditure undertaken is finally established, 
since public agents can directly buy what they need for 
the public service, while the revenue is brought in under* 
the form of ttic general medium of exchange What 
strikes the ob-server mo.st forcibly in contemplating this 
devclo[jment is the extreme variety of the forms of 
revenue or .state receipts. Dues levied on land, on goods 
of all kinils, on the [X'rfonnance of different acts, in 
addition to the several kinds of individual rcviJtiue, arc 
enjoyed bj- the State, fhe Egyptian revenues under the 
Ptolemies were of the most varied kinds. The Roman 
finances received contributions from very many and diverse 
sources, and .so did the Exchequers of mediaeval .sovereigns. 
Wh(&n we run over the long lists that appear in Iqfal and 
historical works treating of this side of medi;eval law and 
economy, the greatest difficulty is to reduce them to some 
manageable form.* This complexity .seems to have puzzled 

* Sti/ra, Bk. i. ch. I, | 7. 

* Hitts Blaek«<>nc 281-. J37) givi«» JtffenMt tighu a» c«»iii- 

«he ‘oiaiiary ’ revenue of ihe King, from whicli ciiameraiMa lasct uv 
eseiaiM Cilmuio (Icsciitws Iwent) -four bead* of levcmic in oiedticval IiiUv. 
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the earliest scientific itudcnts of finance. Bbdin, as noticed 
before, arranged the sources of revenue under seven heads, 
but Klock, who fairly represents the German views of the 
seventeenth century, gives a far more cktensivc list The 

* chamber science ’ writers were more sucasssful in group* 
ing the forms of revenue under (i) those from the domain 
of the sovereign, (3) the so-called ‘ njfit/Mr ’ or prerflgative 
rights, and (3) taxes. In Adam Smith’s hapds the double 
aspect of the State became the basis of classification, 
R^ardcd as an arttheiai personality, or (in the languj^e 
of modem jurisprudence) ‘ juristic person,' it might hold 
profwrty and engage in trade. Revenue obtained in such 
ways ‘ peculiarly belonj^ed to the sovereign,' It was his 
quasi-private income. In another aspect, as sovereign or 
sujwemc power he was able to imjxjsc charges on the 
revenues of his subjects, ami these contributions or ‘ taxes ’ 
formerl the second group of state receipts. The simplicity 
and clearness of. this cla-ssification commended itself to 
MngHsli and French writers, who have almost universally 
adopted it. The greater f>olitical de\ clopjpcnt of France 
and England, by making taxation the most important 
|jart of the state income, favoured its acceptance. ^ The 
remains of the feudal system were n^jjjMrc numerous in 
Germany, and its methods of finance in particular, with all 
their variety and confusion, were slow in disappearing from 
tliat countiy. Consc<}uenlly German Fimiisn>issmsfki>/i 
aimed at so arranging the forms of revenue as to give 
harmony and consistency to the existing systems. The 

* regalm ' or prerogatives were always regarded with par- 

ticular attention, and it wius sought to plaoe them alos^de 
of taxation as a hcml of revenue. s 

Rau is in great measure responsible for another atMitloh 
to the main groups, vl*. that of ’ fees ’ He 

m^mmt yh. & For the FgjrpliMt 

nwerniw, wt Wikk«, Grmkmkt Oftntkt, 

> JttMi ftottiMBfett l)oih spokte of *actiiieatiU revenoe' 

tNH ttwy oui badttr Ue rnnk a tlwmy m iliilinn 

ftwia * i*»«*.* 
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many casc$ i»i^iic.;1p^^ gave spedial-^^ 
which they chaig!^ an e^ ; In law 

|lkroceedings fees were asked from the litigants. It was 
natural to regard this class of objects, denoted by a spichl 
name (GtitnAr), as a separate and independent form of 
revenue, giving as a final result th^t state receipts were dis- 
tributed under four heads: (i) Private industry of Stab?, 
(a) iPrerc^ative rights, (3) Fees, (4) Taxes. On thisclaa^-' 
fication of public revenues most of tl(]i|| controversies as to 
arrangeinent in German financial w^>rks turn. It is too 
plain for dispute that the first and fourth of the above- 
mentiooed be*ids must be kept apart, but in the endeavour 
to bring the two intermediate divilions into some form of 
combination with them, great difference of opinion is to 
be found. Some writers oppose ‘Taxes* to the three 
other forms of revenue, which arc joined under some mope 
general tenn.^ Others place Taxes and ‘ Ihtcs ' under one 
head, and oppose them to the ‘quasi -prkate income’ an4 
prerogative dues, or with greater w^isdom eliminate lltc: 
latter from thg division altogether^^ There is even a 
decided tendency in the latest inquirers to come back by a 
somewhat devious route to the plainer position of Adairf 
Smith,, and to va^ogmse only the two great divisions of 
;state revenue into (1) quasi-private and (2) public, though 
distinguishing, as l\e has done, the various cases of extra 
payment for sfKrcial services,® A detailed examination of 
the many jx>ints raised in the contrj>ver.sy on this subject 
of classification would lead u$ too far, but some of the 
:resu!ts are too important to be altogether passed over, and 
must therefore be briefly noted* 

r Tyi':ls the ertorse follow! hf Steiu a»d Eoiehar ; ih€ fmmtt |i ijS iq.) 
';«i|»feaksof *«!coTOiiik’ iiicome ; the kUer of * w'hole hull | 3 nwie 
'State receiptJ^.'* Bit. I cl\». 4, 5 {H 

* U«jpfcTit«ch, who sutwJkules the tenw * Fiscal |>refoCiUiv«‘ 

ruhte) for * regalia,' takes lh« former course: 78 \ Wdgner, i 4S7 sq*. k. 33, 
the ktter. In recent fliscussuon, * contributions {Bdtmse) have been kooght 
in an ad^iitional st'Ction of revenne by sonic WTiim. 

* Thb k the case with rcgarrl to Cohn (»ee { 107), who aecHnci to 
discuss Uk question of state properly, m being eeiiiio»i$c mther than rmuncml. 





^difficult))’ of cbwUfitetioif W&iw 

Ilfilities of different countriesi. il»e Whol<£ doctrine 

tvg^ia is. f n imtewe iA pi^nt. ft #ss l||e 

ing% tfiply the spedtl GerHieti forms <4 rcveti^%iM|j 

to the slow ^‘velopmunt ffnandat as gtssetel 

categories suited for w times and places. A particuhi# 

kind of state rights was of^tosed to the genera) state i^ht 

to raise funds, of which it was but one part ' * ^ 

A second result of tlto dtscussfons on arrangement is that 
the many and varied shapes of public revenue do not 
always arimit of sharp and clear<ut divisions. Just as in 
economics we jms ^ g series of steps from the {Hiftst 
form of productive capital to what could not by any stfain« 
ing of terms be regarded .as such, so do we find many 
transitionai forms between what is the State’s private in- 
come and what it gains bj' pure taxation. Tlie attempt 
to create a co-ordinate class comixised of * fees* jmraUei to 
taxes is the tuitcome of this circumstance, as also of the 
. «ant of analytic power in the originator of the classifica- 
tion. If kau had recc^nised the frcipient ^irobination o) 
the double elements of state industry and fikxation under 
the apparently simple and indefxmdcni form of revenue, he 
would have atrticd at separating and assigning to its pre^pa: 
place each of those elements, while he duly noted the inter- 
mediate forms that presented most diffkwlty. The depart- 
ment of fees. (f/cAirAnfa) touches at one end the quasi-private 
income of the State, and at the other, as in tlie case o( 
' taxes on commerce,' the field of taxation, but it has no 
central pmnt possessing well-^i4gncd and definite foaturesi 
and enabling us to give a definition that is at once rationa] 
and useful in practice. 

A thinl conclusion's also warranted, via. that it ia easy 


to overrate the vahm {medse i|»d i%ld dhMiifiea- 
tion. We need tM deny that a good i|nd naturid giootdi^ 
(w-. a groupir^ inloootdanto witt the|p»l afSititk^ of the 
objects dodt with) ht my tijdpfttl |)p|i| fo«r tocposlllii 





By its aid, reafui^$ of i^mblatice and of 
are most easily pcredv<^> and timv and hitherto 
n«5^!e€ted relations arc often suggested ; h«t notwithstanding 
these undeniable advantages, the most essential ii|atter 
after all is to give adequate and proper treatment to the 
material of study, and even with k somewhat faulty arrange- 
ment this end can be attained* And not only so ; the 
merits of any particular classification dc|X*nd partly on the 
enef in view. In a purely historical im|yiry the class of 
is entitled to a prominence to which it has no claim 
when a scientific ex|K>sition of principles is Sj>€cially 
desired. So in descriptive and statistical works the terms 
and divisions adopte<i by ^Kisitivc^financial legislation have 
to Ik? followed, subject to whatever ijualifications scientific 
arrangement may necessitate. In an investigation of 
general finance, the grouping of topics ought to lx: Ixtsed 
on the lUKlerlrying exonomic and social conditions, and 
aim at bringing out their relations as clearly as jiossible,* 
Besides, different arrangements Oiiturally tend to place 
different parts of the subject in prominence, and thusatudy^ 
of a new, cvci^if on tlie whole inferior, system of goniping 
will suggest novel |K>ints of view to the inquirer. 

§ 4. W’e have already suggested in the preccfling criti- 
cisms the arrangement that a|'>j>cars ti> lx* suitable. 

It has now to be mure fully stated. The widest division of 
public revenue is into (i' that obtained by the Sl^lc in its 
various functions as a great corporation or* juristic persem/ 
0|>erating under the ordinary conditions that govern indi- 
cJfduals or private companies, and .‘2; tfiat taken from the 
revenues of the society by the power of the sovereign. To 
the former class belong the rents received b>’ the State as 
lantllord, rent charges due to it, interest on capita! lent b)’ 
it, the earnings of its various empio}uncnts, whether these 


* €p. tVagner. L 474" 5- cp* Sax : ' I>ic Ki^Iktn 

<kr Wirtlv»cbifrs.|;«i;hichlc mid, d<?m pwitkiven oHIrnIitlirn Rwklc sai, die 
volk^wiriiHrliaftJiclM; Thewjc . , . hai mil wi 

wtr/kicSa/^f 4S<i. 



cover’ tfce 

finally the 'aearaal of /ptsoperty ! , 

vtetblc owner. '.Umler'the second 
taxes, either genera) or apeda^and finally att octi^ ret^ 
obtained by state industrial agencies through the privileges 
granted to them. This course seems best cal ufated to 
satisfy the conditions of scientific accuracy .aid practical 
tonveoience It places tc^ciher distinct and wcli-defined 
jMiris of jHiblic revenue, and it separates the economic from 
ihe roiTijHdsory receipts of tire State 
To test it in its relation to other ilivisjons. we may con- 
sider the place it assigns to (i) the prcrc^jative dues and 
(a) * fees/ If these clas^rs can he fittingly placed, then the 
arrangement ma)^ lx: said to be justifitxl. A very slight 
examination shows that many, if ihH most; of the preroga* 
ti\*cs <ir rfptlsa arc really sj,xx:ial pro}Mrrt>'- rights, K«f>sche:r 
has notictxl that they origiriat<ai in the mixture of landcti 
projierty and sovereigJUy,^ I'hey arc thus in their right 
place when classes! along witli other economic Miurces of 
revetme In some instances, however, an element of 
monofM4}* created by iaw comes in, atid wirerc there is an 
additional rrxreipt from this condition it is certainly a tax, 
and must find its jdacc in the cmnj>iilsory revenue of the 
State. 


Fees admit of a somcw*hat similar analysis. I’sually 
they are hut a small return for the cxjx:*iises of the state 
agency to which they arc! {'raid, and find a |>«>silic>n among 
the pfivalc economic recei}its as a ckxluction from ttie 
exjicnditure, It nay even bi! best to subtract them from 
the cxi»enHrs and charge the b^ilancc as net outlay, though 
in practice the wisilom of bringing all exjjcndilure and 
receipts (not merely balanife) into the bmiget. is well 
esiablishctl. In scifhe cases it happens that fees Just cover 


* I li. Tbi# itmhimt h rbA-mru-riwiki^f ibe fetwlml synwi, Cpv ’’ Aiiicwf' 
llic nrnny xbirb int| l« miU alicwti iii. 

fbc it (h&t li tifi Mifoiliakil 



■puAtic riMfic® ifc* « 

' ''ex|^fe', md tiic» tW pawife^oj^ 61* 'agency is a sfeitc 
iclustry that pays its way. Op ta iJte point at wbidi 
kajy profit is obtained the same title is justified, hut 
when (the institution bcit^gj: exclusively a public one) 
ordinary profit is exceeded, the monopdiy possessed by the 
ofififX! is employed for taxation. It therefore follows — and 
this is pedhtaps the greatest difficulty that our classification 
raises — that one and the same public instltutiw may occupy 
different positions in this respect at dlfTopiit places or 
times. The Post Office, for example, iji^ be a purely 
public function involving expenditure, i^hc earliest go\ern- 
ment Posts probably did ; it may iiymother country, or at 
a later time, just cover its expanses, or even pay fair 
interest on whatever capital it j^ploys, — such has been 
at times the position ij^the Uiytted States Po-st ; or, laustly, 
it may. as in lujgl.tny ' pres^u, give a large surplus to the 
general revenue, w ly its djifargcs become a lax on com* 
munications, thoui^ as weyshall see, sometimes admitting 
of full jusiificati^.* In/truth this apj)areiit defect is a 
reason in favom- of ouy {^rouping of the forms of revenue. 
Such institutiJms as ihe Post Office arc in this respect 
different m different countries, but in all they are capably 
of presenting the tmee elements «f exj«.'nd»lure, industrial 
revenue, and tajyfr venue. In treating of ecoiKunic ex- 
penditure w'c already noticed the first aspect , • in the 
present book jR: shall consider the second, icseAing the 
last for its u^ropriate place. 

Some dji^ses of fees, c.^. law fees, are ^losely connected 
adth the primary' fuifctions of the .State. They then 
a{:^roach so nearly to taxation as to be best classed with 
it There is an appearance of .Straining the conception of 
state industry by including '%em under that fwMid. Here 
acquaintance wiUi the historical development is of use in 
tsstablishin^ that in their origin such fees were strictly 
ixiyment for serv'ke done ; and even U'hen this iskraent has 

* See fcr llnthcr UiteMloci id tbi* jpdnt, Bit. Ic rh. | 9 tt. 

• Kt. }. ell. I ss. 




he^ obHcurod % incr«^. 
to oC tspecM m ofipm^ to 
distinctki«t on wMcft M jfiittcli of 
and which can be IQ 

con5kleration. ^ - 

$ $. So mud) suftiass «tt present with nderence to "die 
general classiiit^tton of public t«vienu<&, We have now to 
arrange the subdivisions of Ihe qu^ud-private inconie' ip;< 
their natural order. The great importance of this part of 
the receipts in less developod societies made it a subject of 
greater attention formerly than it is now, and led to those 
Img lists of the heads of revenue above referred to. The 
modem student of hnanoe^ains little from these enumera* 
tmns, made tn ait cases bom the legal or administrative 
|M>int of vteu', but he is impressed by the fact that such 
receipts are regarded as the * ordinal^’ ’ a*veiiue of the State, 
taxation being merely an occasional resource. This idea 
survixta in Blackstone's diapter on ' The King's Reventue,’ 
where the tax revenue is regarded as ‘ extraordinarj'." 
ICvcn such recent writers os Mr, Dicey have to notice this 
<tivision. and the fact that the change in circuiiTstances has 
inatie the oUl terms seem incongruous.* A classification 
of the quasi-private funds of the State must, it would seem, 
liavc to follow the Hites of the analysis of individual incomes 
made by economic science. One of fhe most valuable of 
.'Vdam Smith’s investigations wa-s that presented In bis 
chapter on ‘the eoinpooent {larts of the price of com- 
incxlities,’ since it not only gave a starting point for all later 
analyses of cost of production, but it afforded in outline U 
scheme of economic distribution, and it is on it that die 
dlscusikm of taxation in tHi Wea/tA »/ A*Mims Is based. 
Its main peunt coitsista in showing that all incomes can be 


' For tbe vkw of utaikm $fm oeeasioMj 
MiitJmimmMmr, t, a, and ibe idHtncics ilaih Also 

Wt. I. rh. », sad Wis. DtesjrV view. ' Wr Wsr pMdag 

itw lier*<)it«r|r out of ^ mind*, Utet our stbsaisii w sgsit 

h cttitod the tot h tn ||id% tie onlliMirr w 

ItotoiMtitsrv wmmw «f ito 4ibll»!i»sfciwi } : | ||a^ (i« «d.), jth. 



: PU BUC FINANCE *t 

:^{9^rated and inferred to ofitJ more of tlie three cate- 
gories of rent — the retiini on natural agents; wages— the 
reward of labour ; ami profit — the gain on vapital Ttte 
State’s economic levenuc must he ca{>ablc of licnng put 
under the same heads^ but the general doctrine, as it ap|)ears 
in the work of its originator,* reejutres two comxlions 
before we can use it in this connexion ; for first, the 
massing together of the interest on ca|>ita! and the earnings 
made b)* its productive use is now |ierccived to be in- 
accurate, The function of the capitalist is distinct fn>in 
that of the ' unticrtaker ’ or ‘employer,* and is so dis- 
tinguished in later economic %%orks/ Another ciurcction 
is needed for the present afiphcatitu). The catergory erf 
*#ages’ caimol enter into the public receipts; llie State 
often pays, but never receives, a reward for labour. Any 
apparent exceptions real!}* come uruler the head of ‘under- 
taking ' or * management * of industry, W’e thus get Ihret* 
broad divisions of the public industrial revenues, viz, i } 
the receipts of administrations, central or local, from rent 
of land or similar natural agents ; <(,2} — and this is obviously 
a less imjK>^lant source — the gains of the State as c;ij»iia!ist 
or lender of funds; and (3) the returns to the fndus|rta}, 
activities of the public |K>wer* Such a grouping ivould 
apfxrar to lx* clear and iogicat, but it needs so<mc further 
nuxlification to bri'ug it more into accordance with the 
realities of actual finance. Instead of confiniiu^ our atirn* 
tion to the State as a landlord in receipt of rent, we ihah 
find it more convenient to consuler all its dealings with its 
agricultural profx^rty, whether retained hi its own hands or 
let out to tenants. In like manner the treatment of iidncH 
may mo.st suitably be placed along with the Slate's aetkm 
as em}>loyer or undertaker of industrial opemtions. *I'wo 
additional topics wall also have to be brought into the list, 

* Though ih« todAdm of tht* smuly»w tim \m u-ared twk lothr 
y«t A4aiw Smith onginatud in form siml 

* The Wxi'lxwks of General WaUcet, l>r,. Sxlijxkk. m4 MawhsH 
m ittStanees. The septmiion Ixtween capuiiiiii, atnd. <mmrr»f«iwut if iMdie 
lawih hy h B. Say ami Kaiu 



CHAP. « 

The many and vi»rimi« .|s«wj and d«^ 
witl> the reiU-chargc!i and other settled auinf* payable to the 
State, arul also with the interest on loans made by state 
autlw»ritics, the whole class bein}' connected by tl‘»; common 
idea of fixed payment, that is far the mt*st part capaMe of 
capitalisation. And finally, to the revenue-yielding indus-«. 
trial domain we ought to add those forms of ^tc property 
that either give no direct returns or wbo^ expenses 
exceed any receipts that they may bring in. 

In short, to Slim up, our discussion erf the public economic 
revenue inaj’, jwirtly on groumls of logical arrangement, 
partly for practical convenience, deal with ( i ) returns from 
land, including forests, ?‘3) mdustrial revenue, { 5 ) payments 
w'hich either rc[»iescnt, or can be con^'crtcd into, a capital 
charge, with much administrative rccTmie, and (4) those 
forms of pn>{ierty that yield not revenue, but utility in a 
less distinctly measurable form. 


NOTE 

ihi*? cif f.iie ttUikm f>f thii tlbr qwaUikm 

Iws iktW'ttak'WAl ky I*n4rmw a.n m ffaec'ini iiilick,* in 

wiiwli V crsur^i^m «b« vkw-* is % 

Ihr hi is t»cw wtiitk s*f l»elk»Ar*l h- W iisutit- in atcnurdtiBOt* 

%nh h%knl A-> accefssaiiocr ui tkk HA'wbl iMicciwlaie 

ckiftijc:?! in tlit aiTOHjjcttiwrwt it»c ic».U it «*«■«»* rif’lil to 

l>fk‘% ihc rrJs'KS'a’Jt k*!' n-wiiisr^ mit immti ctAmAhhUMhn, 
ll‘:r gtrscral rrwlt itmt s* |«»Mk 

r<vtmir% mv l»7 rr^vftswfttw Scliijwsatt, mbtm' psiutm 

iiMy W fcfcrrti^d W Hats fecc-n mwl nWve cm «kiit 

A wiT^k 0t‘ 4slTeffiW,‘€ Ik We Imv^* nil 

Uk^ nn tis*, fetaiiifr rinAWMct csi ckxkiktwicm. Hn 

^yftlew u ii-self nlwoliitrly tif hsid : «aci* mwl »«r ju%«^ji by ik iStUcsw 
hi il's« iwirptw*? for wbkb ti k aw|.-^A? 5 'r,|. Aik! fwiibcf, « «y»»ew3s will bmdly 
stl! iM'Hkbk wiih mu Anf mimgmkmi 

*Kili |,stoWI4y I'Mivt iomtrrbing to rtKontimend iu mhI will brinu ow hmtmtu 
ilwii wfmitl vvmmn stoiiotkiHfr' in n diflJkreii* f-ync-wt. Cto t!w lnwiii,, 

* '* Tto ftf Iteireiiim," 

A|ml i%j* fii„ now ebs 9 in #i« to 

wlikb wwic iIm rrktouco mnik\ 

» C{»s Srjiigtoam A'itofs arli5-b* with BA,sok ii. cH* | i m/*r*au 
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It H l«itf Ni* atlttittii that h>«t<[matl 

a£lt^4' the mo4<? *>f classifytl^ IM; fef tiiMt^sk W Wkdh iu m b# 

|ii}4 the kstst f«i t-iltl ^hm^t * iffat^atiUcmlJoik 

iltsftviitg M iet»«^re* thk yf«yw 1$, tmmm. An }mmi$ 

|i#{iis oirt»* tine fliasiiiialoii Imwim aiwl ♦sutilkiiiP tM 

isteil^tW k mXk^ oiw of w im wltb lime 

claswilkiiti^tjti of «sawtk ipeciet, \hm k tlie |»rfiid|%of 

iMrcof#«g to which makai the D^alogital |fifoiip% ih© mjiaitiSc 

oute^ Bo* in tmh siihiccts m grammiur, juri^ni<l«mci% Icgiakkttkm, iumI fii«ific», 
k » sautHwIiliatc one* »it4 we %vc to fake imto actstwiot the pm- 
i4 a iii co^tkieriiig the ndviwilMlity of ht ii<lo|itbii.* 

Secli k the f^^ice^lwre rm>mmeiMi«4 aliljje % l^k nurid the pfictto i»f the 
l*«sst iovrs%sUor'i ui (him hwiitchet of ktiowlctlgr^ Aj>|>lyifig thi* lett lo the 
|;eurlic»kr in hand, we e»iwot air<4tl oimttng to ilie a*itclii*h‘)ii tlmt the 

surrsutgcment in ilw tett, if Im elataimte^ml tim ctmspltattetl ilwm BfO^tiwr 
heligimn^Y h at least wdl Miited to eiiliiliit m tWk oolei the chief Ib^ttweb 
of ifit crest in the fioanckl s)vSem. The hriefeM t«i4|>ec<km of the reeeipj^ 
ohtaiiied by authofities wHkes lor^aWiah fhee^infenoe of (if eeowjmik 
rcwfoie ami 12 ) taxes the two great ftnrmiftiit locome. Theac ete htoiwlty 
otwtnisic*!, ami muu form iiw Imsltiof mf chvissioft s 4 U fllsctwtmm 

that hj moch the kigw* jjart i4 any work 01 & the milijcct him In? drroiail, aitd 
it k hy the way m whkh he hamlles fhem Il4« t wntei wit} tir liidgistt, Kaw 
k tfeeif my other him of fe^enste tiwit mn iffy W m ' 

with thenc gr«s»t caJegoneij^ > To thitcjwesikm Virdbis«w tt|rhfs in tlwr 

alhrinative, wh^;; the snwer we have alemdy gitMi k m tin ntgnttr To 
jiislify «nji |x>sitJom Id ns Intetly coimtkr tlw three rU»eni«l rere*fi«Ji which 
are pat focw^ard jh cm if led t«» pfomineit! a sh tut ion. iwiy In? I*rk'% 

tfojcfiinfd ai con^niu.-g of * iokh, uWx* gml S^icrkl mnemnmtH, ' * 

Mimi |roihu"s/ wt omI, *l<wrm So thenmlw a dtio 4 f 

romies, levied o* tfohotle imi m04*^d |n‘lm-?ftkrv. It k oNioitsIt 

wnmg lo ilass them with Iw m do mn%t wrherf, m to ignorr ilnein rnwely 
m A» otbw^’ ^ ft H, of cowrite^ trite tlmt hnem are a tjwir*ii/>l ««aie wcti|)i*s 
which aumhl m< lie * tgnoicrl/ Imi h k ei|ba% itm ihat iiicy canwrt i- 
regaidcil as co ordsnaif woh Uxesor ectnwniik' revawe. Their I o Uhu\, 

* Prtmi/^/fS 079 Jkx ^ riamw^ Vni,m rh 14* 

^ Trofoiwn llehn lio thit into the »»iiwj»n that 

* Prof^sor ||Asu!»Se eSamo tlwit the iiole CtJtl;^rifotoSn*n hi ihc chr^ft i)i a 

ctaifica^on in «iich whjectu m '♦granmwii, itikprwh we* amt 

himncc'" is c«ivi*niena* for the iinntediatc |Mi||iriae fo hand/ /Wf/i/n/ X #nwv 
QumMjt.ml S 4 . Contrsyn with thia Book iir ch t, 1 1 . ‘Tbr iiienit* 
of any particular cliOttifo:att«=^i «Je|»ii!*al panl|r m the cml in ticw/ 

* ihakmm SclfgmiinV mm to gw 

* hiiei amt ^muhk % ' eten a higher rnnlt. ^fltey r^ft frnun the * penal fisiwet » 

mi Mt op|K>«i siKtial fct% wt wteh m4 4m^ L 

emtem m the santng fiower ; Wt thk ti wnhnp^ofiant. 


k Him k tm, tfid 


lotticd anangetneot, cx«aj^«#SSniinfc nil otltem muo he 




«■«... _ ^ i6s_ 

iMid Ihm i?litl«»« t 0 rtf tke^Suut ut remote* ^ 

e « mfwmte of t umiitKr'im ta Hviee ' mid ' peiudiimk moMf I0| 

niefi Aiiiilii^iii |»liiw^ * of ilie ildkattWai^'’^^ inbl mm' 
ttiom mtmy mmikm k the oimj Ii#. *^e4 to give tlie mtdm it i^roper 
ivfiMr litmociAiM ‘ ^ ^ 

Wlili leniiecl to ^ hm^ tihe kKliereot h HiMf k| 

fmmml in uti^i of mi mmngemetit thm |ml» iliek to e |iri3^ii$ikoi }»Jwft||^ 
00 tlie #lirtHilicc»^«elfeiiiilothk|iro<^iirf epi^ 

An olsitiiict dtniociioii liftweeii mid nmy iwwlly lie mndtt# Iml 

cuortot Itt it|>|»fk<l wkli ioikketrtfff tti fomtike Kor%tlt ti tm m$jf 
ftmire ojgreeiiiefit to llie tftie lwiiifwiiir|!' line, fr^^tmm Siktigirtiiii Wirtii!^ 
dliwiKgfe^ irlili iteAflf ell lib |]iiif«l«^^ uml tlie wmm |o 

dtirirrd fiom Eireo tltto* if }Mri>f<t b otindodif fJbi^ 

rh»rj;f kLWiiei n In** Thm it ertmld ieem^ thuit to taVe « eofieretr em$f ilm 
Britiit kibt “fmirt <k»fge in a " ion/ pajrmeoH ibr are * fe^’ while 

the ma t»el% « »t*)rtop^d)\ a • iwirc** l*ol In a 

l^foeml wa|', jite dbtmrlkm jnwwiI to wane mirnif tail 

what ti* he mk! m to m feaciktl e*:meeww«Mw ? Utirt the f«t 0tl5« fiftamiae 
he 41 |i imo iltefe jieveriil jmit* and il«i fiicaita 

jwgfeial dmrt»rt kiolti ? » pimtm woiildf wc Wlieix*^ he ca# iJi 

lltee lo art mdert) ^mS i^einalic nf fitourtal and 

hieta The dtJiiefeiti faMOtbrt ol aimiki m «liirrrot eMsntrie^i 

fait her mer«i»r# the dithertlty Ale l*fm**4« railway futm to tw yewteil 
under * wlrtle Art«ifiilmiirt <ma» me dwowetl when with 

Hmt' i 

I «« * tmtt «f* m dihiciilty f«iiwkMw^ IVihajH 5 He mmmmmA i«ie e# * fee *' 
ill thb wove trt the Fngti’ih kogtsiiiije U m vm^i^iff^mmt 50 drurilie the chmiiea 
itpidc fm tmpm 4*1114 ipI «tw We afwah of ‘ cooii im-s ' m letli* 

br rmae iwfil> tiun of * jawfsfcl Irt ikaie mw%,, howeutt* the #ifeai of 

aMsniee n very ptrtrtirtertH^ A etrtifMitr of tarth the 
of Ik wia imohei^ w»ftie |»iyitieai, tint i« e»ih i Jarre h reall| ai «mII 

etminkitiort Hm«nU the ei(t»niiw gT a fmyte d* ft rime rt**i kuml 

m “ the ifiecliil Wneht iMpefiiirt|t w ^ Imhiitlosil*** In thi* hirtd let 
b t#efi<>alk *tn<i«leirtAl teienoe^** ami it h mi-tiw ^tthy tlnat ilw^ enflicm 


* i # 37 * 

^ fWetirtf Hthn Itiea to mM Ihk difedlim t«y rdbrilrtf U flb elitfife rtf 
meurttfi^ in ihc tcmi * twJtiet * frtmk trnnmnm. IM lik «iwi| 

ttfhtmim itirtwa thti them m m naiil fmitlkiissirt in the i»t» mneK ^ A woii 
««lo|'«e«J tmm daily hfe acktate ht wiyiH * he 4«ffSf«l «j| wmn of 
hnr dm laarptm.iif ^ * |wlmt dwlf 

iWffM '»iji 8j* The teewi $m ha* msl heteii Itmiidl IH 

thk mp lin * emendmi ^ hM Imert eimrirtomily mif m n nmmm^ 

li^ ‘ irttemiifirt’' hum kta ied«irted| «ti4 ilmirtimmlW 

dfefmtef m the miiirti* hm h^, rtrtt jpirt«44irt ^mmm. i nmf It ^ 
reiimihed fW if ♦ W* |t mmMi^ bill liflbiii k tfer ^ ^ 

(napinofnatr i^|rtkllklllU ” }f « 

* £it^, *75. , W, 4, # ' "/* S 
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sysivmatk writers <ix)k exactly «hk view. ProfesisMif will not allow 

that Rau was the originator of the separatism of fee*, and refers to J«#ti m 
having |>erceive«l their existence, lioth Jnsti and Kk «>iitemja>niif;v Soimenlek 
indeed, sfiatk of 'castwi' revemie* and ihi* k 

'pwJisely what fees are. They ei»tiie in, if not as a windfall, at lea«i m a 
by-pr^xinct, a chamcitriiHic which preveitli their heing enlillwl l«> Iw claiwstl 
m-ordinale with taxes. Thetmnsferenee of one large imrtionof the matlef^ 
aomet lines placet! tinder the h«id of fees, to that of economic revenue, and of 
another less extensive portion to the eategtny of taxaiiiWt leaving the 

mifiicelkfteous residue to €*,>me in as an ap|aemfis to the triMtinent of the 

former, oommends itmdf as a b^ical and ctmvenient dktiiUnn>n of malerkl. 

Tlw' ihini dkiinct category h of greater interest. S|wciid assrwments may 
■ lie foirly de«rril»e<l as an Amcrimi crealion,,* aii*! ii was therefore lining 
that American a’-nters sho-uld iiilOHluce ihew tt> the inienttfie Mtnleftls ot 
hfiance. Tliis plea-ving duly Im Iwn aldy hy Professor Srligman 

ami his pupil Mr. Hos4*waiei\* and ti>e KwiopeiMi writer will WiKcforth Ijc 
comfxdlcil Ui erdarge his ilc’Mi'riptivc m^erkl in tmlcr to incimle this new 
pheiwnnenoa. It is not 4 nitr rertv\in» hawevrr. that hr *wdl lisivis tt 
revise his classihfaii^m/ * That will drjitmd on tlw Mrvt he lakes of the 

chaWcier and working ed iIhhc* charges. One of ihr fust features i/l' the 

s>j>ecial assess-mi'iit that attracts ivoUce t.s 'iu strkily appliuilion. It rta 
prfixluci of a piifiicular form of io;;al tmanv'^e, and !«« j’j'aienUy litilr *4 u<o 
plaiX in general receij^i^', F«.»Howing out the ehic liras ewppli.>!, we iliirovei 
that the sfievtai asMrsM'ntnt }»< ;t nvKie of djofdndioj; Ivuidia .%rrofditig to 
ads^antage recciveol^ and has thus om- of rr^^aolkwo. r o* the .siwrml 

imj^fovement rates that Ihutsh K.whes fff'ii|.uet3?ty levy on hunted arcjis 

receiving advasiitgfge h.>*m wo?k Tlw d-Ktianr that * sjM'i' rvl 

must alwfays k’ pT',>ij»atii»r.al u<^ Iwc-mhis'* nirrely an cxaioide cd 
legal hciions y> dear to 'he nnnds of Amcricat* hwigrs anti iiwyerv. iw>ce 
* acreage, froiifcagr, sahic. swj;ertH“kl area/ may arty f;4 them tsc taken »% the 
memare of pre%«mp^He l«n?‘?d fa IcnetT which, should d, may '. .u 

lie reniiseth/ stm! tiwtef^te hmitalinwi ot j>r(fi‘|w>rtionahty h 
evaded. In any theic k r**'' nrcosiiy for p'?o|.> rl'argt'. A 

hovrmgn kgtsiauirc roighi kny aSiH^ssmemt at a heavirt »»« sh* .%<? 

whodreld larger nurses of pfo^n^fty, in t??.h.v« W‘^ffd^ inight im-nmi fh ■ 
Mnallcr owners to retaist a greater fXift of the !.i€ncht u '* Irttertu-ml ' dal 
the improvcmwti harl prcniuccdA 


* The few Euo>p;;in irufanevs a»*- m>i pi .pwrirn^ cre':»ng|. aiuac! 

mimitm, 

vSee the evccUciu slwtly enutkd JfM- ; mm/ r, by fh* teUer, 

® Thkis iVofessrrr' 'S«!djgnun'4 expres^^i MwL 

* 5 kdigm«», zKtfk 

Scrim this p».,im the following AriHThan «dfl«irch. 9.1 

XA. 6; Allen *•. I hew, 44 \|, rj4 ;• IS, IndrAi. Kailw'ay i.o,, tiff,. C'cMEwdiy, 
10 Ohio, 159. 

* imMhIc, am! ackmily sv hy rf.4KM(huiiii«Mil 

furovyimjv omfirivil ta f^fo|»o«tkj«al 
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Thm It iHfti the Mut ol l>eiw«eii «|)edbl AiuRaismeiiiti flui4 

imm M by tio tnoifi* m m I*r«4e*»*»<ir’ Se%p>mi wip^me%, Tbc. vmt 
ehtmcterlutit of tb« fmmtt k thair toifioitiikm m a cbmge on iiropcny 
tostmd of iKjiog n recmring chatge o« incomi;^* They belotig^ in tii«reanule 
Ungiiiif©, to I be *0 the ^profit »mi lomi* ^ccoiiiit But in thU 

reifirct they «iw ymmlleW by imm k%i<4 for a jkngk gtcai orcwiliiMtii A 
w.if or the dwcharge of In eiliiiiiiitfiig tlic fmanemt it is 

to keep kkh * capiial * »n4 *fevmm.* in ; this# bonr- 

evef» oomI not hiinler from regartling a cft{Mtat imymeni. m a m% 'keted 
ttm giin^ in4«i»4 <»f I'ty rtfcnmng cltargei** When km\ iiodkss l*a%*e itcoitrse 
U\ iht'« mt*iiho<l, the dfoim*ktan<Me dnerv®* lo t>cr nae«i* tmt i|«s# jot , 

any rwoliitioiwi'y change in armngenwni,* 

l*ml llehn* in an ankk entitW Ihitdk l«*«o*ighl 

t,.' <'‘,|3ipoil Tiof. Srjigriw**# amngemmtj and Hat crkkiiwrd ihevki*'^ ex|are«.iiied 
m thk note, lie fm%f hw.-»wever# failed !«► iwidtmami them* ami l*aa tieen 
imr* irvemi mme of lahich have ‘Wtn already fwantacl om. 

Hins ht ^t'W^ tui-abk to tht,jdeji itmt the firifwripk «4 clamteition h 

tekiite u> the itnitiei in haml ; that an aimogentenl witalde Im tmt |«tf|«»e 
jnay Iw: Bnt thk k a conumw? place la^iih k^gickw; it 

H fannhar by pfMike H* 'andentt f.*f tvatnfii.l %ci^rr, mA Ixe «^|'«illf m 

:j*» inveMigatort* of life.*' * It i* nniMtaenltikr,/ My^ Plot I1el»n, *m the 
^tmty of legal notitsni i»m m ectym^tk hfe tf* tlw' ut4 aiwi <»r to 

rla.y»«fy in o/.ch a '»v'&y to hide the crmmrting hnlf^ iheist.^* No 

dmilit. mmkfA'ilik, Imt comi'^inabcm of simtlar f^hewiwenat, 

slK^ngh of andeiy dsderciit oijgim la n*'A. To sake enamplr# :, llw 
.<}■' f-4w tuay Ik pUwl along wiih lnd» )wls<"iAl and fJw 

Ik’iglibh incowr i*dh f^'ihct (hatgeaeto K'venne* jdmn^frrence to the 
%vidir diflcrence^ »« ongiiv, In fact, cyneof the wKot ^itf^rBCln'C lie'0«‘esi''f 
»iii.juiry k ders'ed fr)im» Ihe aiiaistatkin id dofei^M! invtnubym^ awl enlc-i to 
aceonipbdi windLir cfKk. ';,i 

Fps-aily ifK'orrre? i'* IVmL rkho'a iia«#rtt<JiMRi that * iVsd. 
mr^ ♦ . . ti»Al tlictf t\ any hw di»iingnbhmg towren fetts: aiwi 

faiir'ii.'’ It n» l«sid iH# 'ainlcf^aftd ,h^>w anyone iad reail the lectiofia. «!« 

* AiliwntiyUailivc Revenue" * conid luve otiwmkUnI himv/k to *»> imideasling a. 
Mill* mrnt^ If b furilly necrs*afy tu vtate once mwe fhas there i% e4 

she e^i^srttcc of 'Calkd ' !(«%' What Inti lictn h f|| lhatt " fo»' are 

' "V' . ‘.. . 

* * Si^e-c.wi ■mM'Kyt^nmiu are |,»6vkl i»tK« and Cm a%k. 

Ci'n Rmcws^tcit 

^ Rioiohi’v plan for jfviying <*1^ the Xatk»na! Iltltc may Re given a# m 
JkMJ' Im H'Wkh S4S^4 5 and c|k Cmnm^ * Kki'itkt in Ihirlianksni/. 

k4'mtjmi4 W,' 4tt-^ 

^ iH% tf'us laknt l*r«*f. fleli|]^ka t»st|t|5faft!ef <4 the firn ukmA'mvti^ 
lie regards d partly ittawrl on tn »mtife whmmtfpilkm 
* /kl Sv'km^ xil 

In aildhkm to ihe tefereti«» given $et ||f. MvnHjsfuek #iikk fc 

the lha, #/ /%'/, i. joj. ' 

* /W. , ■ 

Hee Bk. il tK 4« 'H 7-|<iw 



Fl^ANCK »ooit« 

1^ « <!kjs» Wlt^ ^ tttid ^ (a) Thnl sum 

MiHkktkl/ o^ m 1ft|»eckl ttasm,* whUk ihe Imliim 
may best be deiaribedi^s * miKetkne^ ( 3 ) Tfmt the heterageoemii 

ebmeier of * lees ’ is proved by the diveigeoce of opinion respecth^ their 
character and hoondaiieiH The pracUad otttcome of ^hese views is the u«Mt* 
ment of a Jaige section of fees as a kind of appentlai^c to ecornttiifc recd|)t», 
and this emmk supported by IVot Uchn's * practice,* ‘ whkh in tlii% as ib 
many other caiiesi is Imrtfer than his ^ theory^ 


* Pkhn, pL ii cli* lU 




CHAPTER n 


Tin, hTATE nOMAlK. UNDS AHTf FORESTS 


§ i. The oldest foiTO o^lwblSc pmjierty undoubtedly 
comists of the territofj* «n which the society is situated. 
There is a great body of* evidence to show that communal 
holding of land is far. more persistent and enduring than 
other kinds of common enjoyment The witness of history 
is moiwrt'iT 8upja>rted bg^all the prolwhilitics of the case, 
rntil agriculture has eRteruled and iniproscd with the 
growth of (X)(Hjlation, a large |Mrt of the tribal land %iu$t 
He waste or be <»nly usctl for jjasture. It reiffains tinder 
the /ronirol of the community or, at a later time, o| thwj 
chief. Public land is increased b)' the action of, war ; the 
land of lire xanquished tecomes the prt»perty of the con- 
querors and goes to $wdi their public tiomain. But a 
counter-process is found steadily operating in the aliotnueRt 
to individuals of jprls of tlur daroain. The Roman ngirr' 
publims dwindled in extent under this influence, and die 
territoiy' of the Province*— bKhnica! law the property of 
the Commonwealth *— was ’pmsessed* individual with 

the substantial rights of owitershqK A pubik dontain way 
notwithstanding retativedt wme of the local ftvenue 
was derived from the WRtu® of land, ihoi^h it was iaigeiy 
supplemented hf other aouroe^ The ey|rlKnriitddle Apt* 
regarded tlie ropi dotnain m the puld|einM||^‘ 

0«i(i% ArtOMo, Ji dk' ' ' 
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The feudal King was the greatest landholder, and was 
expected to discharge the necessary public duties by aid 
of the revenue that he obtained from that source. The 
same opposing forces that were operative in earlier times 
continued to affect the royal lands. They were reduced 
by lavish grants to royal favourites, and increased by 
resumptions and forfeitures. The position of the domain 
depended very much on the strength or weakness of the 
individual monarch, improving in extent during vigorous 
reigns and shrinking considerably in feeble ones. 

The later history of the domain varied in detail in each 
European country, but one very general result is found in 
the transformation of what had been the King’s estate into 
public property. In the few cases where ro)'al or jirincely 
estates have remained in the |X)s.se.ssion of the reigning 
family, they are nevertheless, in substance, ijublic, inasmuch 
as they supply the ruler's official income, and by rewarding 
his services reliev'e the treasurj' from an ccjuivalent charge.’ 

§ 2. The disintegrating forces that tended to break up 
the great state domains, as well as the other parts of media'val 
finance, duT not cvcr)’vvhere act with the sanie intensity. 
Owing to peculiarities of situation, and in some dcgre;p to 
differences of policy, the proportion of state domain is 
at present hardly the same in any two countries. England 
is remarkable for the almost complete alienation of its 
Crown lands, the revenue derived from that j%^Sf)urce ix*ing 
one of the most insignificant in the J^udget of rccei|)ls.- 
‘ It was in the fifteenth century’ that,’ accfirding to Thorold 

* The distinction between the property of the riiki as a private jHT'ion and 
that which accompanicN his ofticc is now of little intere.st. It was emjthiisised 
in the Roman Kmpirc— rf< opposed to m (HnmfKjrt, i. 

1K7 so.), and was of much importance in Germany in tlie c?isc of metiiaibajd 
princes, who naturally tried to stretch the private element as far as inmiblc. 
In practice the same end i.s reached by different means in mmlern States, as in 
the case.s of Baden and WiirlemlHjrg, nf»ted by Kosf;her, § (), 

^ The net receipts in the year iqcmj i were j^500,c>rx>, tn less than one ludf 
|jc*ilcent. of the total receipts. The revenues of the ^fluchies of Lanrasti r 
and Cornwall should in strictnesir \k added with a corresponding item of 
expenditure for the sovereign’s supjxirt. Bk. i. ch. 6., § 5. 
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Rogers, *the great impoverishment of the Crown eMate 
began/ and though increased by the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Henry VI I C it was again reduced by his 
successor! until it reached its present position at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century.^ In Prance also a 
series of losses has reduced the public lands held by the 
central government to a very small amount, with the ex- 
ception of forests, of which it possesses 1,0704^7 hectares 
(about 2,650,000 acres). There is, howwer, a remarkable 
difference as compared with England in the large quantity 
of land held by the Cmnmunrs or local units. These 
bodies in 1877 had 2,058,707 hectares (or, in round num- 
bers, 5,000,000 acres) of foreits and 2,258,310 hectares (or 
5,600,000 acres) of other land, most of it being of very 
{X)or quality. The productiveness, however, as distinguished 
from the extent of this proj)erty, is not considerable ; in 
1877 the receipt from communal property, including other 
items than land, was only 51,702,694 francs, or little over 

2.000. 000, showing les.s than ^40,000 increase since 1862. 
These figures need some further correction, since a large 
amount of communal land has been sold, and in some cases 
timbjer has Ixien freely cut down. Thus in 1877 over 24I 
million francs were obtained,^ from those extraordinary 
resources that had for the earlier }'ear 1862 y ielded over 34 
million francs. It accordingly appears that a sum of about 
/*3, 000, 000 was the contribution from immovable property 
for 1877 towards a total communal exj>enditure of about 

27.000. 000.“ It is plain that neither England nor France 
can ho})€ for much financial advantage from public lands 
either general or local. The }X>licy, or at all events the 
desire, of alienation has been too strong, as the speedy 
disposal of the confiscated estates of the clerg}^ and 
the emigrant nobksst^ ^ow^s in regard to France.^ ^or 

* Euntmtit 0/ Muf my ^ 4*7 

Say, Diiikmfmtn EtnaHuts^ .s. v, ‘Budget Cofiittiunal/ 

^ The tnoiil careful estiiuates place the amount oi immovables 
during the revolutionary |M*rkKi at jf 2 ao,cx 30 * 0 oo, /,«?. jCli^»<!OCxocx)foT Church 
and Crown lands, ;4'ioo,cxx>,^ooo for IhoJiC'Of the Stoarin, ii, 461., 
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ire the cases of Italy arid Sjpairi substantially diffei^ti 
The heavy expenditure that the accomplishment of Italian 
unity necessitated was partly met by sale of the ^ate lands, 
and at a later time by confiscation and sale of tife passes- 
sions of the 'ecclesiastical bodies so numerous in that 
country. By 1886 over £^$,000,000 had been realised 
through those sales, and by far the greater part of thejands 
had been disposed of. 

The countries of Eastern -Europe are differenUy situated. 
Germany, Austria, and Russia all possess large public 
'l^tates— a circumstance that may be fully explained by 
*the later growth of constitutional government in the former, 
and its absence as yet in thj; last-named. A State that 
cannot rely on taxation as a resource at need must provide 
other fifiancial support, and taxation is productive only on 
the condition of general wilHn^ess to contribute. States, 
therefore, in which royal power has not been completely dis- 
placed by popular government will probably retain a larger 
amount of public land. The ix>.sition of Prussia illustrates 
this proposition. The budget estimate for 1902--3 gives a 
gross receipt of 106,854.000 marks, and after allowing for 
the working expenses of over 46,653,0000 marks, there is 
a net revenue of about 6(^000,000 marks, or ,^3, 000,000. 
The Bavarian domain.s are, in proportion, larger and more 
valuable than those of Prussia. The biennial budget esti- 
mated the yield for each of the years 1898*^6 1899 at 

38.800.000 marks. Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Saxony alst) 
have large domains, chiefly forests. 

Austria and Hungary have each state land.s and forests, 
the estimated revenue in the former country from that source 
being over 5,000,000 florins, arid in the latter 2,500,000 
florins.’ Russia is a more remarkable ca.se : it illustrates the 
stafement that the less the development of the society the 
greater is the proportion of public land. At the time of 
great reform usually known as the emancii>ation of 

> The csliuiate for tlic Austrian ilumaius and fwcsl.s for 1891 was lew iban 

500.000 fluims (mil revenue). 
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the serfs an amoui^, estirhatea at ifttt'ai two^nfths OtMS- 
half of the land of Eussia, was heW Isf th6 SiaW. Aho»t 
dghty years earlier 10,500.000 ser& wW 'found <hi tbO'^ 
state lan^s, and in 1861 tfa# number had Increa^jcd 
23,000,000. The measures of emancipation— 49. (ar as the" 
state domain was concerned— consisted in a readjustiheht 
of the dues that were payable, which henceforth, in rl^ny 
ca-self assumed the form bf taxation, either tm{^ial or local. 
Economic inquiri^ are said to show that imt has been 
evolved from taxation, but it is equally true that in many 
cases taxation has passed into rent, or rent-charge. In' 
some part.s of Russia the state charges on the former 
imperial serfs are higher than an economic rent, in others 
they are lower, and in the latter case they may be looked 
on cither as a reserved property or as a land tax. It 
appears in thi.s way that the incomS of the State as land- 
owner may approach iTry closely to the tax revenue that 
is imposed on land, and that the line of separation can only 
be fixed with reference to all the circumstances of each 
parucuiar case. In addition to this wider form of slate 
domain, the Russian government received, in the year 1900, 
ovcr.76, 500,000 roubles from lands and forests, though the 
expenditure on the same object^ (40,600,000 roubles) has to 
be deducted to arrive at the net gain.* 

The Indian land tenures pre.sent the same features even 
more forcibly. Under all the varying forms of as.sessment 
the principle that the State is ultimate owner has not been, 
in practice, completely lost sight of, except in the .settlement 
of Bengal. Nothing appears more equitable than that this 
licad proprietor should receive a share of the increasing 
value of the soil. On the other hand, the machinery of 
as.sessmcnt and collection is compulsory ,* it is nesirer 
akin to the process cdhthe tax-collector than of the lahd*' 
lord, and the difficulty recurs of saying whether the (eceiptl 
are taxes or rent. The best ablution of^ this ({uestion is 
arrived at when wt seb thht iit strktaes^th^y belong to 

‘ For the {xwitioii of ih« rtaw WiUtitt*, Wjt, $5$ 
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neither class.^ differ most markedly from the rent, 

either customar}^ or com{>etitive, of a mo<leni landowner, 
and more nearly resemble the dues of the feudal lord. 
They are just as distinct from the ordinary tax, and are not 
governed by the canons to which it ought to conform ; at 
the utmost they might be assimilated with the taxes on 
special advantages or monopolies, of which class the posses- 
sion of land^is one example. Where the state dues are 
fre<]uently revised in accordance with the movement of 
land values the approximation to rent is very close ; where 
they are changed in order to suit the needs of the State, 
they arc practically taxation;- but where, as is most 
common, the)" are fixed for l<i«^ng periods, or in pcrj>etuit)% 
they are real!}’ charges that may be capitalised at the 
market rate of interest. The Indian I.and Tax, with its 
great net return of nearly i^20, 000,000, has, at different 
times and in different provinces, shown each of the three 
features, but on the whole the rent-charge element has 
preponderated over the others. The lengthening of 
the period of settlement, and the disposition to keep the 
assessment" under the value, have lx>th tended to this 
end. * 

§ 3. Euro|>ean colonies, ind more particularly the Eng- 
lish settlements in North America and Australasia, contrast 
remarkably with the preceding cases. T!k: most prominent 
economic features in a new country are abundance of land 
with scarcity both of labour and capital ; land is conse- 
quently the chea|x:st of commodities, so much sc>, that it 
is freely offered in full ownership as an inducement to 
fresh settlers. The progress of cultixation st:x>n changes 
this state of things. The more fertile land is taken upland 

^ * It is aliMi fruitless to discusiS exactly what the Oticnliil iristitulioij of a 
Land Revenue is, whether a “land tax,’* or rent, oi what. . . . Rracltcalty 
the discussion is a jurofitless war of words, and we may l>e content to s|>eak rd 
the Land Revenue” a!> a thing per seJ*' Baden Rowell, hmtei Kewnm iff 
jRHtish Jndia^ 49 . 

♦ It seems to me that the distinction l>etween a tmx aofl a rent is merely a 
matter of anrount ; and that if a land i:m u tso high as lo alisorb the rent it 
becomes in fact rent’ Camplajll in C&Men CM> Mssaps (IM series), 130-1. 
Cp, MarslmU, Pnmipks (3rd ed.), 727 nu 
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acquires value from the growth of population. At first sight 
it seems that the State might derive important resources 
from a reserved charge on its land, or, by adopting the 
sim|)lc ex|)€dient of leasing it out, instead of giving it away, 
would obtain a share of the increase in its value. The 
Wakefield system, though not designed for financial ends, 
sought to secure a higher capital return for land that was 
sold, at the same time applying the funds so derived for 
the f>romotion of immigration ; in fact, increasing both 
colonial receipts and expenditure. The advantages of free 
access to land are, however, so great in a new counHy, 
the effect on economic development of a speed)’^ growth of 
[K»piilation is so cojisidcrabk and so easily j>ercciv^ed, that 
no efTectuai mctho<l of limiting the occupation of the soil 
in full ownership has l>cen continued. 1 he United States, 
the various English colonies, and the South American 
republics have all found that nothing i.s such a stimulus 
to immigration as full literly of acquiring vacant Jand. 
h'or this reason the revenues of those States from land 
are. cornparativcl)* speaking, small, and for obtaining the 
necessar)' funds recourse must be had to otTier forms, 
princi|>ally itvdirecl taxation. As examples it apjx'ars 
that in 1889 the United States obtained over iT 1.600,000 
by the sale of public lands, but against this the expenses 
on the same account have to be set off. and the result 
seems to Ik; that on the whole there is a loss on the state 
lawis : they really arc an item of exjKinditurc, not of re- 
ceipts.^ For the financial year 1892 3 the Canadian land 
receiiHs were a little over ;f65,OOo, though it is hoj>ed that 
in future years the return will be greater* In the same 
year t!ie Australasian colonies received £4^1 50,000.^ Thus 

' ‘ Except the |K*rkM;l iS3<^u 1840 the Itiods have been ii dmiii 
rmatice.s. At the end of the fiimnckl year 18H2 3 the government was oiK of 
txxrket .... in the siioi of more than f Hart, >it 

yimrrHan 24 1. / 

* The precise figures are-'- p 

United Slates land fialeii, I ... |K,0|S,65t7i^ 

t'iinada land revenue, I ' ' ... ■ ,* ... 

AustrnUshin Cidonies, i 89 »-a_, ■■ ... .j/ 



tiller cbtiiii:riess;'^e sfute laUkdi one <»f 

oihe maifi f%ports'of the Snancial system. It requires ait 
MWp>i4inaryeointon^^ ^^ettjpemstances, m in the case 
%( Indiai* to create ah e^Ceptloti to this genera! rule. 

§ 4. The apparent advantagt^ of a large state revenue 
from land and the peculiar nature of the income received 
from the use of superior natural agents have suggested the 
adtiSithiHty^o^ djspoasessing all.pl^i vate owners and reverting 
to |]^,>ri|nitiye ^systemL..of jnfbH£ VlfiteJfieu 

under thejriame of rent 0£of the single tax» this plan 
of^npositToh^ confiscation of all es^tsting rights 

in land. Its bearings, when regarded as a form of taxation, 
belong to the theor>^ of that^iart of our subject, but we 
may at present notice it in so far as it advocates an exten- 
sion of state property. And here there i,s an evident dis- 
.^tinction to be made. In one form pf the profK)sal, existing 
owners arc to be compensated, when it simply amounts to 
an ei^:tcnsion of the state domains by purchase. In the 
other and more drastic form no compensation is to lx? 
allowed. Owners of land, no mailer how acquired, 
are to com{xrlled to surrender their incomes from 
this source to the State. It is not necessary to char- 
acterise the moralit}^ of this scheme, but it$^' financial 
attractiveness, at first sight gl^at, is much diminished on 
closer examination. The distqjrlmiijcc of economic relations 
and the general feeling of insecurity that thp adoption^ 
such a measure would produce, even on the assumption 
that it could be carried into effect without a rev ofuttp ir|^ 
would go far to reduce the productiveness of land to the 

The proj«>rt«m of hind rtnenoe to the total rtJotfipts in each of tlii» ku- 
nftentioneii colonies wxs as hdlows : — 


tycstern Australia 

'<#46pef 

cafW. 

South Wales 

»IX>8 „ 

ff 

Queensland ... 

. .. trSfi .. 

ff 

Souih^ Australia 

.. «*H „ 


Tasmania * ... , 

r*. ||, 


Nen Zejifkml ,,, 

. • • 1f9J » 


Victoria, f , 

j, 67 * .. 
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Awa|ge'‘‘ . . . 

ir«a .. 
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and to lompr the tncomies of 

society in whose inter^t the measure is advc^te^i. 
another way, too, the gain would he iednced. ' t'he 
amount of general and local taxation at |»re<ent raised fihpi 
land, as also the necessary expenditure for beeping it fh 
proper condition, must be deducted before the net advantage 
to the Exchequer can be known. Besides, all the difficul- 
ties attendant on state management of land would exists, in 
at least equal strength if it were acquired without paying 
its fair value’ 

§ 5. From these far-reaching and unsafe theoretical plans 
we may now turn to the actual questions connected with 
the public ownership of laifd. Thej' are divided into 
two groups, the first of which considers the advisability of 
the State retaining its domains, ami the second, taking the 
retention as tlesirable, investigates the best methods of ad- 
mini-stration. .\s the former comprises the already noticed 
question of land nationalisation witli full compensation, we 
shall find it convenient to commence with it. 

At the opening of scientific economic inquir)-the ireatment 
of state lands was a .subject for discussion. Ger man w riters, 
e-f. Jirsti, favoured their retootion , as being a better source 
of Jncome than taxation^ but the te nden cy of the nevv doc- 
trines of the Physiocrats and Adam Smith was in the 
ctpfx isite dkection. Taxation i% the form of a tllrcct 
charge on the net revenue of land was regarded by the 
former as the prvipei support of the State, aqd the latter 
ha.s unequivocally pronounced in favour of the alienation of 
the public domain. ‘ The revenue which in any civilised 
monarchy the crown derives from die crown lands, though 
it appears to cost nothing to individuals, in reality costs 
more to the s'xriety than perhaps any other equal revenue 
which the Crown enjoy-ST It would in all^ases be for the 

' The Mm of state oa nenbip of tend, based 00 an apfdkaiioa of the 
theory of rent, fi«.t appeared in jfatnes htiU’s Mkmtnts. Me was probaUy led 
to It iiy hisstudy of India. J. S. Milt, in (he later years life, maintained 

« like ojdnion, which in later yea« has been tufed with ||och ifttfeiBaam by 
Henry ('<«<»£«, utd ia Australia l)(y Mr, 
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interest of the society to replace this revf nue to the crown 
by some other equal revenue, and to divide the lands among 
Ithe {people, which could not well 1^ done better perhaps 
than by exposing them to public sale/ * 

The rcasons^kim in favour pf this pcilicy 
smi£le. Fic^tly, the laijds held by the Sta^ managed 

badly that the revenue of the societ}^ would be increased 
by their alienation, since the produce obtained from them 
would be larger. The price obtained by the government 
would go to discharge liabilities, and therefore the amount 
of receipts, if not larger, would certainly not be less ; and 
finally, the iinproveme^^^^^^ of the alienated lands, under the 

managgment of private indiHduals, would, by adding to 

the source from which taxes are drawn, make their 
yield greater. The case as so presented is a strong one, 
and, in the main, convincing. Nevertheless, the G erm an 
weijers on finance have regarded this view of Adam 
Smith’s as one-sided and exaggerated. His cotKlemnation 
of state property is, it is said, too absolute, and various 
argument in favour of the retention of state domains have, 
l^n put forward. Thus the advantage of such property, 
as a security for public loans is sugg^^sted 
its retention : also its use as supplying model estates on 
which improvements may be intrtHiuce<i as a means i*{ 
instruction to agriculturists. The political gain to the 
Crown from pos.sessing an independent sourca of income, 
and the prospect of the value and return of land iin 
creasing through the progress of society, are given as further 
reasons in favour of retention. Most of these plea.s are 
unfoundecl : if public lands arc a sccunly for loans, their 
sale would prevent the need of borrowing. I'he royal 
income is just as secure when settled on the civil list ; no 
matter what be its form, a revolution u ill disturb it. The 

^ PVea/th of Nations^ 547. ihe opinicm of Bwrke, ‘ A lamled estuti i 
certainly the very worst w hich the Crow n can |x>»se!iv. AH nnnule amt 
possessions, . . . which require a continued |)er*Hmal attewkncci, are of a 
nature more pro^>er for private management than public administration.' 
Speech on Elbnomical Kefbroi (17S0), Works, ii. 79. 
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value of model estates is a distinct and separate question, 
and bedongs rather to expenditure than to revenue, so that 
the only valid argument remaining is that derived from the 
growth of rent or unearned Increment. The question, how- 
ever, remains, whether tlyis very {growth" jiPnot ^ 

i^aiuri" ^ inceativc. ihaf ownejrsliqjt of 

land gives, and which is removed by stale appropriation. 
Still it must be admitted that, more especially in the case 
of land suited by position for building sites, there is a 
decided advantage in reserving the constant incremehte 
rent for public use ; and that any ecjuitable mode of accom- 
plishing this end would be deserving of approval. The 
retention of state or crown Imnds is of itself bv no means 
sufficient for the pur}X)se. Ev en in Germany or Russia the 
proportion of public land really at the full disjx)sal of the 
State i.s only a fraction of the whole, and the part of it that 
is situated within urban districts is much smaller, so that it 
appears that under actual conditions the difficult question 
of unearned increment in connexion with ground rents 
must be solved, if solvetl at all, by sixxial ta.vation. The 
contention of Ad?,m Smith therefore holds gcxxl, that in 
genor d, from a purely financial point of view, the sale of 
lands in order to clear off debt or meet extraordinar)* ex- 
|x*nditure is expedient. Underlying the discussion in the 
IWalih of Naiions there arc, it should be noticed, some 
assumed conditions that did really coricspond to the facts 
In Adam Smith’s lime. These are ( i ) the existence of debt 
on the part of the State. While it is financially wise to 
dispose of pro()crl)' yielding small returns in order to dis- 
charge obligations paying a high rate of interest, it is not 
c(jually clear that alienation of property to meet current 
ex}>erKliture is justifiable. Kxpeq^itiireof the normal kind 
should be met by etjualj^* normal receipts, and the sale of 
land is not of this nature.’ Unfortunately, the case of com- 

* The Australasian colonics, incorrectly as If seems, Imve pkcifd spies of 
lajid aiworijgj current rcirci|Hs j a {mrlial exception is found, In Victoria, where -a 
small sum is carried to the Railway Omstractiou Aceta^nt, Vmr* 

Bad' (1SS7-S), i, 140. 
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plette fr^ fi-om dtebt is rather conceivable than actually 
existent, as every countiy has public debts to a larger 
ainount than the sate of its domains would meet. (2) The 
expediency of selling the state domain also depends 011 the 
available market In most European States* in the 
eighteenth century there was no difficulty in finding an 
open market for the ampunt of land held by the sovereigns. 
But under other circumstances it w^oiild be hopeless to 
exi^ect that large masses of land could be sold at their proper 
value, owing to want of capital and enterprise on the part 
of individuals. Such is plainly the position of India in 
those cases where the land tax is really a rent^ In ad- 
dition to the political and social evils there would almost 
Ifertainly be a financial loss from forced sales. The same 
statement would hold good for all new countries where the 
sale of land depends on the demand of fresh settlers, and 
where the amount disposable in any one year is limited. 

The evident conclusion seems to be that the function of 
the State as owner of agricultural land is sure to decline in 
importance with the advance of socict}*. The proix>rtion 
that the cjuasi-prixate income of the State bears to tax 
revenue becomes smaller in the course of time ; and the 
industrial domain has in certain directions a tendency to 
expand, the fiiiling off in the yield from rent must be very 
decided. Though this will be the probable final result, it is 
also true that for a long period the management of state 
lands will be of practical interest in some countries, and 
will always remain as a problem of financial science. !f 
the State, through its centra! or local organs, is the owner 
of landed pro|)erty, it is desirable that proi>erty so held 
should be wisely managed. 

§ 6. The methods of administering state lands may be 
reduced to the same clask^s as those existing in the case of 
a large private owner. As in the latter instance the estate 
may be worked by the^roprietor or let put to tenante, so 

^ The .sale of fee-sim'pk estates to Eura|»n ' settles k eniphaiicaHy ,«me of 
'those eaoeptions- that prove the 
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may public property be either diirertly ttwder state admitii^' 
tration or l» leased to privaU individuals. The former 
sy-stem is probably the earhest. The capitulary of 
Charlemi^ne, entitled de viliis, contains a sest^of regula> 
tions for the management of his manors, and in Germany ‘ 
seversd parallels are to be found,* but the same influences 
that cau.sed land*owners to abandon farming by bailiffs 
affected the royal estates, A direct financial gain was 
procured by letting the land to tenants. To work effec- 
tively a large area of land requires a good deal of capital 
applied with intelligence, under diligent supervision. All ' 
thc.se conditions were wanting in public or royal manage- 
ment, and therefore the cconcwic advantages of the tenancy 
sjistem were too great to be disregarded. The method of 
direct state administration as a financial policy has no 
supporters.* 

The dealings of the State with agricultural tenants ought, 
it is plain, to be modelled on the .sy.stem of a prudent 
landlord. There is no possible reason why the treatment 
of Slate domains .should differ from that ap|)Iiedi>y private 
owners to the management of their properties, in two 
resirdcts, indeenf, the nature of the public [>ower has peculi- 
arities that affect its dealings with land. It is of longer 
duration than the individual owner, and it has neces.sarily 
to act through agents. A result of the former is the possi- 
bility of longer agreements and a more continuous polic>vin 
the system adofitcd : the latter makes the use of definite 
rules desirable, in order to prevent corrupt action on the 
part of officials. Even as regards these s(>eciai featuiips 
there is not much difference between state properties and 
those of the largest class of Englisli owners where the 
method of estate mant^ment fo handed on unchanged' 
for gimerations, and mostt of the administrative work , 
to be done by fiaid representatives.® “ 

' Kiwirhcr, § It. ^ Not even Wagner^ cj*. ). 540-1. 

“ An intereKling >ie«rri|)tiun of c^taie nmnugemeRt b' given in Escolt's 
Mujiiand, ch. 3. The fuitnwing (lassitige lieMa <hh Uw **** = “ TiJc 
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The earliest agricultural tenants are probably to be 
found in .the serfs who cultivated the soil and paid rentsS in 
labour, or produce, or both. The advance in personal 
liberty frehd these cultivators from many of the more 
degrading incidents of their tenure, and by degrees they 
became established as free tenants paying money rents. 
In another way a class of larger tenants was create<l. 
Officials in charge of land were bound to account for a 
certain return, the surplus, if any, going to them ; and this 
function oT collecting dues, with the obligation of giving a 
fixed quota to the sovereign, became in many cases tenancy, 
passing later on into ownership. 

The application of what are called ‘ commercial principles * 
to the letting of land is of comparatively recent introduc* 
tion, but it is only at this stage that the idea of con.scious 
choice between different systems, hitherto followed through 
the blind influence <*f custom, cotnes prominently forward. 
Three forms of tenure are possible, viz, (i) tenancy from 
year to year, or in popular language 'at will,' (2) leases for 
years, and (3) heritable, extending to {)er|x:tual, leases. 
The first form has been almost universally condemned, 
though under the fair and impartial guidance of a |lublic 
department it would l)e free from .some of its most 
objectionable Jispccts, The undue increase of rent and the 
discouragement to improvements characteristic of the 
tetiure nould neither of them b<' likely to ljap|>en iiiKler 
state management. Leases for years arc, however, free 
from even the chance of such evils, atid it is perhaps wise 
tq adopt this system, as otherwise the example of the 
public estates might be put forward to justify the conduct 
of private owners in adhering to yearly tenancies, 'Fhe 

Crown and the Fxdesiaslic.il Comiuissioncrsi aie ut the prencnl moment livr 
most extensive land proi^rietors in Knglaml, havini; the uonagvmcnt of pio- 
pertics with a rental of uj,>\«>rds of situated in all parts of the 

United Kingdom, These are ad tninisicred ujxm practically the same principles 
which obtain in »he of the huge landed nohility,* 37. Sw also the 

evidence given to the Royal Commb}»ion on * Agrkuhnranh*(>res.«ion/ u 
f 19, 115-121. 
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exact number of years to be given in the state leases can 
hardly be decided on general principles. The term should 
be long enough to give full room for the application of the 
tenant's industry and capital, while in the interest of the 
public it should not exceed the time during which a large 
increase in the natural value of the land takes place^ 
Provided that full allowance is made for the tenant's 
improvements, thirty years seems a fair period, and 
sufficient to eliminate the effects of casual disturbances. 

Older than leases for years is the system of* hereditary 
lease {Erbpacht) that has from early times been connected 
with public prof>erty. The emphyteusis — the form that 
it takes in Roman Law — wa^s originally develofjcd on the 
estates of municipalities, and in the Middle Ages ecclesias- 
tical b<Klies were foremost in granting similar tenures.* 
The advMtitages to a corfK>ration of obtaining a settled 
rent without the trouble of supervision and calls for ex- 
j>enditiire are greater than in the case of a single owner 
who hopes to gain extra rent by his attention and outlay, 
and. when combinal with fines for change of {ossession, 
the revenue f>btained is generally satisfactory. ^Neverthe- 
less, the hereditary lease is in reality a step towards 
alienation. Fhe tenant holding by this tenure is j>art 
owner. an<i in course time tends to take the (osition of 
full envner subject to a rent charge ; more es}>ecially is 
this true when llic fines, as usually hapjxjns, are redeemed 
by a fixed pav inefit The head landlord, — i.e ^ with regard 
to public lands the State — is .subslant ially a creditor entitled 
to certain remedies if his obligation is not paid. What 
seems the most prudent policy, alike on financial and social 
grounds, with res^KJCt to state management of property, is 
to follow the s}\stcm adopted by the best individual laiid- 
ou ners, and the forms ^*tween which choice will generally 

’ For the ori|;tir of the iii. 145; 

thrt ill lN>rUigwl ar.scnl>rdl by l..a,velcyt, ' Ciuk Eumfs 

(iM 241. 

- Thus (hr EmphyifjUm HjmI frtr his the uiithmim m fVM cleiely 

to the VimikMm or owner's^ rcmctly, 
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lie arc the lease for a sufficient term of years and the 
hereditary lease; the former is financially the wiser, hot 
special circumstances may make the em/AyUusis*— to use 
the old title — more convenient, in which latter case the 
land revenue is practically converted into a fixed charge. 
Leases for lives are open to the objection that they are un- 
certain ; but by judicious r^iilations as to* renewals, much 
of the evil of insecurity can be avoided. 

; V The modes of letting vacant farms, the duty of supply- 
ing buildings and permanent improvements, and the form 
*iih which rent is to be received, have all been carefully 
discussed in the older financial treatises. Most of these 
questions belong to practical administration, and are, more- 
over, not of great interest in modem time.s. Certain plain 
rules, may, however, be stated. The claims of sucpelssms 
to the late tenant shotlid not be overlooked ; it is better 
for the tenure to be continued without break, and therefore 
the question of new letting ought rarely to occur. When 
it does, the best mode of disposal will depend on the cir- 
cumstances of the particulard^trict ; with capitalist fanners 
letting to Sie highest bidder is admissible, and it excludes all 
chance of unfairness. But where, a.s notably was the wcase 
in Ireland, there is exaggerated comi>et!tion for land, the 
amount of rent payable over a .series of years by a solvent 
tenant should not be exceeded. In such cases a sale of 
the intere.st, subject to a fixed rent, seems the l)e.st course. 
The supply of suitable buildings and the institution of 
permanent improvements must, under a system of .short 
leases, be carried out by the State, but the modem plan of 
advancing public funds for improvements could be easily 
applied, the intere.st on loans being added to the rent 
and paid at the same time. Hereditaiy' lea.sehold» may be 
safely left to the tenant, as he gajns all the benefit of 
improvements. The form of rent ought clearly to be, as 
far as jxrssible, in money. Sjwial conjditions may make 
payment tn kind more convenient, b«t this mcxle of 
receiving rent should qnly reaiicwiable 
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effoirta be tried to introduce the more definite ^stero of 
moOcy paymertts. Evfen where for practical convenience 
the rent is a fixe^ part of the total produce, the actual 
payment had best be in money, the various articles being 
e.<itimated at their money value.* 

§ 7. We are in a ^sftion to deal more fully with 
the expedient^ of extending the state lands. their 
extremest form pIinBs of this kind aim at the acquisition 
by purchase of all private landed property. More 
moderate proposals seek to iiicrca.se these possessions in a . 
smaller degree. Any plan of the kind, even when limited ip “ 
the most careful manner, i.s open to overwhelming objections. 
It amounts to the creation* of a new public departmept 
engaged in countless dealings wit||f what is the most 
intricate and complicated form of property ; arrangements 
as to valuation, the renewal of lease.s, allowances for 
improvements, abatements for unexpected losses, the 
maintenance and audit of innumerable accounts would 
all fall to the lot of the department. It would, on the 
supposition of purcha.se, haye to pay interest on a large 
amount of debt. Tlfere would be little hojx; of a 
favourable financial result under such conditions. In 
short, we may say that if land-n.ntionali.sation without 
purchase is palpably unjust, land nationalisation with 
purchase is as evidently inexpedient. The same argu- • 
ments apply to smaller acqui.sitions of land. They have 
little chance of being remunerative, while they so far 
contract the supply of a much desired commodity, and 
they necessitate gi class of administrative duties of 
exceptional difficulty. If the alienation of state lands 
should only be carried out with due care and deliberation, 
the acqui-sition of new estates can only be ju.stified on ; 
nun>financial ground.s, ^ Practical fxilitics clearly conform 
to thi.s rule of prudence. State lands arp often alienated 

* trsinsfiHm ut muivcy is u iwark of advance. This place 

in England in ilie liih diffttniy* ^ the Ihxtk k 

in t:h» 7» Slubhs* 
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and seldom acquired, and in these latter cases ' there is 
generally some social or political reason as the actuating 
cause. We may look on the slow decline of the state 
domain as one of the permanent facts of financial 
development * 

§ 8. So far we have confined our attention to the case 
of cul|Jvatcd land — of * farms * as Carey would say — 
where the ordinary economic motives operate with 
considerable force. The State, it would seem, had best 
avoid entangling its interests with the difficult questions 
of land tenure, and can hardly exfXKt any financial 
advantage from retaining its ownership of land. It does 
not follow that with regard tm other closely allie<l forms 
of extractive industry it may not be ex{>edicnt to retain, 
or even extend, public ownershifx I hc princi(>al example 
is afforded by forests, and in their case the wisdom of 
alienation is far less clearly established. Individual self- 
interest is not in the same general agreement with public 
advantage as in the case of ordinary agriculture. The 
creation of a forest is a work of time and technical skill 
which can Tiardly bring in recompense to the originators, 
and existing forests are a ready resource for the em- 
barrassed owner. Moreover, forest r\' is only applicable to 
large tracts <*f land, and is most profitably carried on 
where the soil is of little use for otlicr purposes. The 
estate of the large owner is, as we saw, not ver>’ differently 
managed from the stale domain, and therefore sr»me 
the usual arguments against public ownership lose their 
weight There is, besides, the imf)ortant cficct of suitable 
plantation on climatic conditions, and in countries 

the need of wood as the only available fuel, rhcrc is 
here a .striking example of failure in that harmony of in- 
dividual and general interest which was so enthusiastically 
set forth by Bastiat and became a ‘ watchword ' of what 
was sup|>o.sed to be * J^>iit^cal Kconoin) / l‘he cast; 
against not sim|)ly st^tc ownership, but even direct state 
management is a<;cordtngly deprived of its foundation ; 
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while the promotion of his own interest had best be left to 
the individual, the interest of the community cannot always 
be safely entrusted to his hands. The real questions at issue 
are to be decided by estimates as to (i) the influence of 
other than purely self-regarding motives on the proprietors, 
(2) the amount of general interest that is jeopardised by 
the jmssible action of individuals, and (3) the probability 
that public management will secure the desired results. 
In reference to the first, it has been universally remarked 
that large proprietors are in many cases willing to give 
uf) a portion of present wealth for the future advantage 
and beautifying of their estates, while |)casant proprietors, 
show no such disposition, but, on the contrary, seek 
immediate gain by the removal of valuable timber.^ The 
inattention of the State to forests in England compared 
with C’ontincntal countries is partly explicable on this 
ground. English proprietors have done at their own cost 
what forcigti countries have to secure at the public cx- 
[xnise. Anotlier reason is to be added. Fhe supply of 
fue! in England is not dependent in the smallest degree 
on the culiivatinr of timlx;r, and the recent developments 
of -naval firchitccture have destroyed the importance of 
forests as a source of shipbuilding material, the object to 
which the Wr^ods and Forests Department principally 
attended. Consideration.s of climate are Ixcsides of less 
weight in the case of islands subject to the equalising 
influence of the sea. Wc can thus easily understand the 
ixjculiar altitude of Englam! and the reasons for the very 
different policy of the Indian Government, where the 
circumstances are in all essentia! |>oints reversed. The 
chance of succes.s in state administration of forests de|>ends 
on the application of the best scientific and technical 

* * [wrtout ie jwjsiifr iCaimc jw ia ckiiN k- M'kii ii |Kn 

i’aikfe ; il jCa foible idre crwiilijc indirtTic des; cbf>, cl 

rtuKif'nt it cc <ie vue dc reels mviccs si. Ikaiibeti, 

Mik-kfyto U4* The cutting' wf tree.^ !»)' pcstwat ikrchasers in Irekml i.s 
a gooil illust fill ion of this general tendency 
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abiHty»to the work, tyhkh can only be attained by effcctfve 
organisation. Among examples we may mention the 
Indian Forests Department and the Prussian administra- 
tion. The benefit of a sound method of dealing with 
this part of the public domain is not mainly financial, 
though good management may make it yield a surplus. 
But, as appeared dealing with expenditure,* it is, quite 
possible' that the gener^ revenue of the State may have 
to contribute for the maintenance of the requisite plant- 
ings, in which case the policy has to be judg^ as a matter 
of e.vpendfture. 

§ 9- The necessities of practice have led States to a 
recognition of the special advantages of directly controlling 
forest.s. In all nations they form the fargest part of the 
public land ; the figures for France have already been 
given, and the .same general feature.s mark the position 
in other countries. The broad result is that about one- 
third of the forest.s of Germany is held by the States ; 
about one-sixth by communes and quasi-public bodies; 
very little ^ver half remaining in private ownership. In 
Austria one-fourth belongs to public bodies, and in Norway 
one-eighth. 

The excess of forests over other state land i.s easily 
explained when we call to mind that they are the !a.Ht 
remnants of the old common property. To a primitive 
community land with timber is of little service^ When, at 
a later time, wood ri.ses in value the one aim is to clear the 
soil as speedily as po,ssible, and land still under trees is 
waste. The fact that planting often succeeds best on jX)or 
.soil tends to confine it to land of this kind, .since more 
fertile land is turned to other and better u.se.s. The recent 
movement towards reafforesting is for the .same economic 
reason directed towards inferior land, and it is only by 
adopting this jx)licy that new forests can be made even 
tolerably remunerative. There is almost a consensus of 
comi>etent opinion in favour of state action for the pur- 
> Bk, i, di. 0, 1 
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pose of increasing the area .under trees, and directly 
administering those areas by a skilled and well-oigani.sed 
staff.* 

Most Huroi>can countric.s .have a considerate area' of 
uncultivated land which would be particularly' suitable for 
planting, and a well-considered -syst;j:m of purchase by the 
State, perhaps accompanied and facilitated by the sale of 
the other parts of public landed property, is likely to be , 
advantageous. The financial results cannot be of much ’ 
importance. Prudence arid judgment may, however, save 
a good deal of unnecessary eX{x:nditurc and combine tlje ; 
two ends of public economy— utility and saving of effort ^ 
§ 10. The divi.sion of jorntro) _ovej- landecjt 
between thc~central "and loc al gover nmeiiiLijam ha.r dlv be 
arranged oirgchcral principles. Historical conditions and 
the~spcctal features of each case are the principal factors in 
the settlement Mana|ement by a central departmpritjs 
open to the dangers of iitxity in admini.stration, along, with 
pedantry In the application of inflexible rules. Public 
csti'tcs .so placed have all the defects attribute*! to the 
a bsen tee proprietor. Local bodies have a different but |wt 
less, serious <lravvback, viz., the danger of jobbery and 
intrigue in the administration of what ought to be applied 
to the best advantage of the community. This eviHs of 
varying magnitude according to the size of the body. 
Among the larger German States, as, e^., Wurtemberg or 
Baden, it di.sap()cm-s completely. In a small French or 
Sw'iss Commune it is at its maximum. The dealings with 
public or quasi-public property by small corporate bodies 
need to be carefully controlled and rcgulate<l, and this 
necessity has been recognised. Thus the French Commums 
are unable to sell or grant a lease of their lands for more, 
than eighteen years without the sanction of the Pr^fet in 
the council off the Pr^ecture.* The pnpfrfhrty of British 

‘ Leroy-UMulteu, i. 4S-6S, 91-4 } i. 571 ; Roncher, $! 16, t j. 

* Say, DieHannaire At t*. iiao j see also 

1. 1>. ‘ AlienatSon,’ » i7-8. 
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corporations has in former times suffered from the want of 
such control, as has also that of the Swiss communes. 
When local government is applied to a sufficiently large 
area, and public spirit is operative, landed property is 
generally better managed than it would be by a central 
department. The concessions to tenants arc more liberal, 
but, except where the land is within an urban district, its 
sale is probably advi.sable if there is a local debt sufficient 
to absorb the purchase money : where this is not so, there is 
the danger of the price, which is really ca[>ital, being treated 
a.s current revenue. The retention of building sites by 
corporations is, where practicable, the hapi)iest solution of 
the vexed problem of taxation of ground rent.s, and their 
alienation should not, unless in the exceptional cases of 
extraordinary pressure or special encouragement to small 
proprietors, be sanctioned. 

The above considerations arc in some degree mexlified 
with regard to forests. So far as the inhabitants of rural 
districts obtain fuel from the communal possessions there 
is no reason to object to l<Kal management. But in incKlcrn 
times the^ieed of husbanding and developing the national 
forests has become too important an end to be surrendered 
to the care of pe^^ons whose views are from the nature of 
the case certain io be limited to a particular district and 
to present advantage. The result has been a ver)* general 
centralisation of management in this respect. hVance, ltal)% 
Switzerland, and the United States have ail dealt with the 
matter as one for the central government. The Swiss 
cantons, so jealous of their autonom\% have not refused to 
surrender tlic control of forests to the Federal government 
All the conditions that wc noticed in a former chapter as 
tending in favour of central management arc in o|>eration 
here. General interest, need of trained intelligence, and of 
unity of control make it expedient to continue the policy of 
centralisation. 



CHAPTER 111 


TflK INDUSTKIAL DOMAIN 

§ I. In the preceding chapter the gradual decay of state 
revenue from landed property has been considered. Special 
circum.stances may preserve a comparatively large amount 
of agricultural possessions in the case of some nations, but 
so long as the present system of private ownership and free 
competition continues — and it is only to societies resting 
on that economic basis that attention need be directed — 
no large part of the State’s resources can, speaking 
generally, be f>btaincd through the rent of pyblic lands. 
The universal tendency exhibited in countries so widely 
separated in all resjjccts as England, the United States, 
and India is towards a relative, or even an absolute, decline 
in the revenue derived from this form of receipts. 

Anollier class of public pru[)ert}’ does not so clearly show 
the same movement. The industrial domain, if it has been 
contracted in some directions, has been enlarged in others, 
and ius positif)n in stefte :«kI public economy is de.scrving 
of the most careful examination. For this fuirpose it is 
best to take the leading groups of industrial activity, be- 
ginning with that which belongs to extractive imlustry, 
and is con.sequcntly nearest to agriculture and forestry. 

§ 2. lle.sides the ret«*«ition of agricultural land and forests, 
the State has in mo.st societies regarded mines as belonging 
to itself. Thu.s the famous .silver mines of LauriUm were 
an imjx)rtant source of revenue to the Athenian people, 
who let them out on lease. Rome retained its salt mines 



different hv minerals, gold and/ 
Silver mines being directljrAVorl^ by the state slaves, and 
other mines conceded on lease or abandoned to private 


WbfWng, subJWt to a tax proportlonaJ to the produce* 

mining laws of mediajval Europe were affected by 
feudal ideas ; they the right over minerak in the 

Lord * QT''* and the influence of this system can 

be ^ traced at present in the English law as to gold and 
silver mines. The desire to encourage mining industr)% 
and the need of gaining revenue for the sovereign, both 
tended to restiict the rights of landowners with respect to 
what lay beneath the surface Hence the system of * free 
mining/ under which the discoverer was entitled to ofjcn a 
mine against the landowner*$ wish, subject to the paymetit 
of royalties to the State became usual^ Not- 

withstanding this growth in Continental States of a separate 
pro{x;rty in mines, some countries retained nuich of their 
mineral wealth as public property, more particularly where 
the landed domain also was extensive. The various {mrts 
of the German Empire are noticeable for their state mines, 
though the distribution of these sources of wealth is far 
from uniform. Prussia owns Coal, iron, lead, silver and 
copper mines, which (including the value of the f^rtiaHy 
worked-up products) contributed in 1901-2, 192,3 16, OOO 
marks ^rass revenue. Austria, RtSsift, Spain, and India 
also possess some mines as state property, though they .ire 
practically conceded to private owners. The financier is 
not much concerned with this part of the public possessions,, 
as the nel revenue obtained is small The mines and 
mining works of the Prussian ^government in 1901-2 gave 


wly 33,794,000 marks (about 1,690*000) as their mf yield. 
Salt, which in many countries contributes very largely to 
the public resources doe.s so through taxation. 

, * l^oscher, Hattdd uftd Cmurhfimh^ 


^'^^tever 'be' 

economically conjsidered^be divided ibto (0 

rent of the mine, and (a) the profiton its worldng/md^ 
the gain of elaborating the raw material obtained from 
where this is done a,t the mine* The former is essentially 
the same as the rent of land, though possessing soihe 
peculiarities due to the exhaustible nature of miiii^ral pro^ 
ducts, and is generally levied in proportion to the gross 
yieki Wilboiit state ownership it might be applied as 
a special tax un private owners of mines.* The second 
eiement is plaittly the result of the employment of capital, 
and should therefore comprise both ordinary interest and 
employer’s gain. The use of'capital in mining is a htglily 
speculative one, beir»g most uncertain in its returns. The 
receipts from the Prussian mines have varied much, and of 
course lire dc{>endcnt on the prices of tlie minerals pro- 
duced.- It therefvjre seems desirable to give up this source 
of revenue by selling the mine.s to private individuals or 
companies, and applying their price to the reduction of 
iiebi ; and frorn the financial point of view the vllsdom of 
the policy of sale is indisputable. The continuance of 
mines as state pro}H;rty is due partly to the survival of the 
older forms of public economy in which taxation was 
sidx>rdinate to quasi-private receipts, and partly to views 
of economic policy. The danger of mineral supplies l>eing 
worked in a reckless and extravagant manner without 
regard to the welfare of future generations, and the dread 
of combinations by the producers of such commodities as 
tin, copjxjr, and salt, with the aim of raising prices, have 
both tended to hinder the alienation of state mines. There 
are fortunately other and more effectual methods of ward- 
ing off these by no means imaginary evils.® The disposal 

’ On the mitiirc of mining* renlsWe SorWy, ; also Marshall, 

/*ripkifkst i. 491. 

^ Waum-r, i. (k>9. 

^ jevons, CW/ Qinfs/nm, 354 st|. Xhc ‘ furmeii in the anides nwn- 
tiorunl in the text illuurate the Uangtr, but in all cases the iwiginalors hai'ts 
suffered heavily, ,, 
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of state property does not carry with it a sutr^der 
of the right of state regulation where pttblic interests 
require it. It is also possible to retain the ownersdiip 
(dominium) in the State, girdog long leases to the capitalist 
workers, by which system the risk of market fluctuations is 
in a great measure avoided ; or, Anally, the net receipts from 
mining Industries may be speci^ly taxed. » 

In one case the policy pf sale may not be a wise one. 
When the particular product of a mine is taxed, the neces- 
sity for supervision compels the public officials to watch 
the process cJo^ly ; and under such conditions to place 
the whole business in the hands of the administration or of 
a powerful company may be the best course and prove die 
least inconvenient to all concerned. The principal example 
is ip the case of salt, which is taxed in most countries, and 
monopolised by the State in some. Where the supply is 
.obtained from mines there is an obvious advantage in 
keeping them in the hands of the State.* 

§ 3. The modern State has not confined its activity to 
extractive industries. In the ^venteenth century, France 
started some of those model manufacturing estfblishments 
which continue to the present, anti possess so varied a 
character.^ The German States followed a similar course, 
and during the eighteenth century many artistic industries 
were founded under official management. The object was 
not financial ; it was rather to supply a standard for private 
producers and to dischiirge the functions now supposed to 
belong to exhibitions. The more costly products were 
intended for court use, or as gifts to foreign prince.s.® 

This class of state factories has preserved the original 

^ See Bk. iv. ch. 6 for the salt tax. 

^ " On ne sc fail une id^ dc lout ce qwe fabn<|W€ Vim France ; i! fait 
des tapis Iks Golwlins), des porcelaines (Slvres), des cartes ati Buretii d’etat 
major, des gravures (au L<nivre), dc rim|n:|ineric {k rimpnmeric Natkwak) : 

II fait des boHes d’allumettes, des dgarettes/ll diive deschevaux el des |wi!ains 
dans ses haras j i! fait dw nn i fdcok d^riculltifc de 
V NmavtUty 18. 

* Wagner, |. 623. 
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type, and is important only as givii^ examples of superior 
worlc or suf>}^Iying some state need for a certain commodity. 
But though financial aimsareii^t prominent in this departs 
ment of public ^onomyi are opportunities for realls* 
ing a moderate revenue by otreful raaiyagement and securing 
a superieflt class of products. 

The latter consideration becomes of great importance 
when we pass to the method of supplying the larger public 
services such as the military and naval forces. The dtffi* 
calty of deciding on the best mode of meeting tlt¥ manifold 
needs of modern antiies and fleets is chiefly due to the 
conflict of financ^l and technical reasons.^ As we shall see, 
there are strong economic and* financial objections to direct 
manufacture by the State. But in some cases it is essential 
to secure a high standard of excellence in the products. 
Guns that will not go off at the right time and bayonets 
that bend under pressure are dear at any price ; and state 
establishments for the production of these articles are 
defended on the ground that in no other way can goodness 
of quality be guaranteed. The state clothing factories and 
flour-mills |jave b^n sup|K)rted by like arguments, since it 
is assumed that complete supervision of private contractors 
is practically impossible. On pnfely financial grounds 
state industries of the kind are open to serious criticism, 
owing to the very defective system of keeping accounts 
which is characteristic of such establishments. The amount 
of invested capital is hardly ever properly estimated ; 
receipts that should go to capita! are assigned to revenue, 
and expenditure that ought to be met from revenue is 
defrayed from other state fiinds or by borrowing.^ To 

^ Tbc Repturl of the CoratmUecon ^ OSce Organwition * {€ 4 , 58o-5Si> 
liriiigs out forcibly the ciilfwsiilties of this question, aiwl particularly tliose mu* 
rmimltng the system of audit and Ums estimation of t he cost of j>jro«lucti0n. Sue 
particularly the evidence of Mr, Harris Ipp. 3S0- 7). 

^‘Thk defect in state mduslrial management is very brcibly eapcksed in 
Cobden't last st^tech in l^arliamcnt (July iamb 1864): ‘Tbrwujhout the in* 
quiries before Parliamentary Committee* upon out Gtjvcrotttent matiu&ctories. 
you find yourself in a difficulty directly you try to make the gentlemen at 
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meet this evil it seeifis best in a developed industrial 
community to trust to private enterprise for the supply 
even of warlike implements. The growth of such factories 
as those of Elswick and Essen ought to enable Govern- 
ment to dispense vvi^i the troublesome institutions that 
require so much attention and vigilance to prevent the 
grossest abuses. Where there is not a fully grown system 
of industry it may be necessary to keep up state arsenals, 
dockyards, and Victories, to supply wants that would other- 
wise remain unsatisfied, and it is, perhaps, partly to this 
earlier condition that we ow^ the erection of the state 
industries in question. Moreover, the possibility of keeping 
down prices, bj’ having an alternative source of suppl>’ in 
the not unknown case of there being only one private 
factory in e.xistence, may be allowed in fav our of state 
industiy, though against it there is the risk of jK^litical 
corruption in towns that are largely supjwrted by public 
outlay. Admitting then that the State's manufactories for 
its own use are necessary onl}' in the earlier stages of 
dev’clopnient, and ought to dirniivish as society advances, 
we may go on to assert that the same fjroposition is true 
of public industry in gcjicral. The government of a back- 
ward country ma}' rightly undertake works that would be 
quite uncalled for in more advanced nations. British India 
gives us numerous illustrations. I’he most promising agri- 
cultural iivdustries have been taken under .state management, 
and costly experiments have heen tried. The lies! available 
evidence, how ever, leads to the conclusion that the greater 


the head of these estaldishnicnis ujidersiaftd that, they must |>ay for 

capital, rent fur land, as well as allow for depreciati jn of machinery and plant/ 
{ix>pular ed.), 301-2. ‘The accounts rendered uf ihk chithinij 
departnieiU are most fallacious. I find that iil.)ont /^ty.ooo a year fur fixed 
charges and interest of money have never bxn t»fuug'u into the accounts at 
all, and that there is no allowance for rales and taxes/ r^. 304. Cp. * Although 
the victualling aitd other offices that carry on manufactures puKluce accounts 
by way of showing that they make them chea|>er than they can lie got by 
contract, this does liiothing towards supponing their case, l>ecatt$e their 
accounts are all kept in so im|ierfect a niatmer that they aifinot be rdieii on/ 
Parnell, Reform ^ 162-3. 
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part of these well-meant efforts have been uosucce-ssfal, and 
they have in some instances been abandoned.^ 

§ 4. Though any very large system of state-directed 
industries is not likely to be a financial success, and is 
besides open to other weighty objections both social and 
political, there arc some exceptions to the general state- 
ment. There is no validity in a plea of laisses faire set up 
in opposition to special cases of state industry, when it can 
be shown that the interests of the community will be 
furthered by interference. The rule of non-intervention 
is nothing but a generalisation from expirricnce, and holds 
good so far only as exjXirience suj>ports it W here s|>e€ial 
reasons justify the action of the public power there is no 
ground for objcctii g to its employment To avoid the 
o})posite and more dangerous extrc!ne, we should add that 
the advantageous conduct of certain industries by the 
Slate is no argument in favour of e.xtcnding its activity 
to other anil dissimilar cases.® 

In addition to the direct supply of the needs of the 
|)ubhe services, which in some cases is a gootl gsf>und for 
the Slate undertaking industrial functions, there is the 
imi>oruint class of cases in which the production of certain 
articles is subject to heavy taxation. In such cases the 
placing of the absolute control of the process of prcKluction 
in the hands of a state department ma}" be a financial 
necessity, as the only effectual remedy against fraud and 
evasion. The French tobacco manufacture is probably 
the best example of this system, which is also exemplified 
in the Bengal opium regulations. But the large receipts 
obtained from these industries are not in reality industrial. 
Scientifically speaking, they are a [>art of the revenue 
raised by taxation, the state monopoly being only a par- 
ticular form.^ The ordinary grains of a business are all that 

^ Ilimter, /mfk'rfit/ \i, 

- Theflte anititmji are j^irtiailarly im|x?rtant very | -'rat* 

ical of lhetpro|>er limits of mitntdpU tmiing. ; 

* Sec Bk. iv. rh. 6 ; anti, for |>iink»tar fonns, ihrowifh 

Mon:4Xily,' £cmm/u i. 
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should be credited to it as ‘earnings,’ unless the cjrtra 
amount is due to the superior elfidency of public 
management ' 

§ The remaining cases, where the industrial action of 
the State may possibly be useful and has in practice been 
largely applied, may be grouped under two heads, accortl- 
ing as they exhibit sjiecially one of two characteristic 
featufes ; viz. (i) those industries. in which there is a tend- 
ency to the creation of monojioly, of in which the establish- 
ment of monopoly is likely to prove economically advan- 
tageous, and (ii) the iai-gc and imixirtant industries that 
deal with communication and transport. This classification 
is unfortunately not completely distinctive, since the last 
group in many in.stances exhibits the features of the first- 
mentioned one, but it is sufficient as a guide in discussing 
the principal [xnnts of interest. 

(i) The first group i.s not ea.sily characterisctl ami 
separated, but there are some general marks that may lx: 
taken as common to ail intlustrics in question ; they 
are : — *' 

( I ) The products are much required, and in :,ome cases ab- 
solute necessaries, or of high sanitaiy^ ijnfx>rlance. (2) They 
£.re connected with st>ecial localities, and situation is an 
element in their advantages. (3} They arc usually subiect 
to the ‘law of increasing returns,' and thus concentration 
and unity in management tend to chea{xrn the product. 
(4) Competition is not steadily operative even where no 
legal restrictions are imposed.’ 

On coming to collect the industries that btdong to this 
group, we further notice that they in great measure lall 
within the domain of local rather than that of general 
government, and are moreover chiefly due to the coi^ition.s 
of city life. The oldest, and one of the mosj, important, is 
the supply of w'ater. Under ordinary < ircmnstanccs this 

> The nature anil charatteriKlic* of these industriist .aie disctt»«<d l»y Fmivt 
68 «!. ; also cp. II. C. .\ckms. Mtlalim ^ Me Sim "ie 
mdmrrtfil Aamt^ and Sdeme of a^3*4f 
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Indispensable commodity k valttdtess in the economic 
safise, and has usually been the example in ixMXwomic 
text-books of objects that possi^ utitity, but are not 
urealth. The growrth ^|X)pulation in certain confined mreas 
at onix creates a gitater demand than can be supfdied 
from natural sources, and at the same time pollutes that 
limilpd amount. Fresh supplies must be obtaine<l from a 
distancefand often necessitate heavy outlay. In earlier times, 
this of itself made it incumbent on the State to do what 
no private indi^-iduds’ association could accomplish, a policy 
cxtcintively carried out by the Komana In the modem 
[xrriod, the business of waler-mtpply In cities has been 
placed in the hands of private companies, who halK: in- 
vested large amcxint* of calxtal for the purj»osc. The rise 
of the saiiitar>' movement of the nineteenth century, and die 
(iai^er of monopoly on the part of the holders, have led to 
an extension of fmblic actmty, and to the purchase of 
watont'orks by the municipalities. This tendency has been 
clearly shown in the United Kingdom during the last 
thifty-flVe yc4ir!». Of tlte lai^jer towns, Ijondoi^, Bristol, 
and Newcastle only arc supplied by private comyianics, and 
the pui'chase of the Ia>ndon%atcr companies is actually 
pnypoecd. The receipts for water-supply b>- English local 
bodk» in l'897-S were over £2,600,000. In the United 
State* there has been a like movement. Out of IJ5 towns 
of abtwt lOAXX> inhabitant*, 91 had municipal waterworks, 
the remaining 44 bring supplied by cewtnfMinics. Con- 
tinental citjc* also, in many cases, have aetjuired hdl charge 
of this industry : this is true of Bo-lin, Paris, and Vkarma, 
not to mention smaller town*,* 

' Kn, tile fKMttKwi <4 tijiHitidt MumkipkliUrs, tirr tbe ^ tkt 

CMwnm-ttt /SwwnI, Ptir ViH«c»t Slwt*. 7Sr 

Uj.* m siW 47 Otrtmftiiiy, 

U. 4 i I Akws Sm 

Henlin 4*wl «#et ilkmimdfh 

di, 11?, In km tlw#^ hm 
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The business of lighting has not as yet been so largely 
entrusted to public agency, but several leading British 
towns have acquired their gasworks : Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Belfast may be 
mentioned as examples. The Uniter! States have hardly 
entered effectively on this branch of state industry. The 
most remarkable example of munici|>al gasworks was 
that of Philadelphia, w here they only had taken over the 
business in 1887, but abandoned this system in 1897 by 
leasing the works to a comjiany for the term of thirty >’ears. 
This change in poficy was the subject of much discussion 
and somewhat severe criticism, as it seemed to be opposed 
to the [irevailing tendenej’ tpvwards extension of |)ub!i<: con- 
trol.' There arc a few other cases of rnunici}>al management 
in the smaller American towns. Out of tlic* fort) - four largest 
German towns, twenty-nine (including Berlin, Ixip/ij^, and 
Breslau) o\\ n their gasworks, while Paris supplied by a 
privileged ci >in| lan)'.- 

Drainagc and the removal of refust . as wei! as other 
sanitar)’ arrangements, arc u-.iiall)' regarded as a public 
function involving e.xpen-c, thtnigh Mientificaliy these 
operations are on exacti)' the same plane as the supply of 
water and light, and nyght be car: i< d as a private 
business ; but in firacti'X-. as the h a general 

co.st is defraycfl from taxation. 

The actual!)- existing forms i»f these public, intlustrscs, 
and the line of development that they arc tfulowing, arc 
easily e.xplicahle. 1 he rapid increase of [jubhc waterworks 
is due to the great importance of a pure suppi)- of that 
neccs.sary, to the large tiuanUly of it that is required for 

of munieijai induMrits, '.(Krci.'iIIy in oiiiiirtion »>!h icrirM- I4;b(iim;, an«! 
keen c■ln^TOvt•r^y as lo iht rxixrdicm y Mf this iw.vti,,, ,,*. Jm* ihV eVKimor 
taken by ihi l'(.miviitlt»- « ii ‘ .Miiniripal Ttadiof;,' 

' See ih<! on lift. su).)w» by 1.. S. a/ 

xi. ,}oi 23; a.,. I VV. S. 
xit. adP-24,. 

J In addnioi) to liit- works jjitini in (be ifuci.<!iiijj mri,,-.. mw jiumf*, ‘/Ar .Umbrn 
MHHUipaitty anti the (Sat -Suftyly ; ««■! Stnfe and TtaJt, rti. II. 
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public {Kirpwes, and finally to the absence of invention in the 
industry, Ughiing* while it possesses some of Ihc features 
just metiti«ine«l, is very different in the last respect Until 
the contest Ixdween gas and electric lighting ta closed, the 
acquisition of either of these industries will be a financial 
risk that no prudent Ixxly wil| care to incur,* 

§ 6. Without dwelling on further details, or considering 
the jKiliticO" social asjicct of the movement, we need not 
hesitate to s^*y that a new public domain, yiekling large 
gross returns, lia5 within the last fifty jx*ars Ixxome estab- 
lishet'l in most civilised States. The gas'^arid water works of 
the United Kingtlom under muoici|>a! working gite an 
estiinated yield of ab«>ut £]^fX^,ooo, and the similar Ger- 
man indii^iries afford a considerable net return to the l«al 
budgets.* It is <juilc jxmsible that in the pres<!nt century 
Miclt’ industries will give siibstanlia! aid to%vards meet- 
ing the heavy cx|x?iir!iture that u»wn ailininistration 
requires.,^ * • 

l>n the nxhvt hand, there are v>ine finiuudal asjKCls of 
U{C case which ontuce this af>j.arent gau> to ijtuch fiKw 
I'l't^Kierate dimensions, 1’hc ptirchaM." m of the 

needed jHiblic works has involved municipal governments 
m Iwavv' debt. I'Ini-'i the retufn%of Knglish -pahtiox 
fi'f shon an outstafH'ling debt for walcfivnrks of 

j1.,| I ,57H,cc 50, and of I oco f.^r , thcit" is 

fiirlher a debt of nearly £,xx^X\i<'%j market buih'liiigs* 
Adding these figures t^'gclher, wc get over i>Vc>XTO,€«> cif 
actually *r’xisling «!rbl, bc'^sidc^ what has Ixxm already |mi«i 
offd Aceordijsg to the United Slates i'en^m trf |8<|0 

riHfh'. El|v #. 

* iJwn J iVilm ’fa'twno! 

wwic 

iH >mi Kewft# fifv .Sj, im fm 

S Uw: mUmi ^«XKkW(iO 

^ I i. IHV 

* Tli«j ref #'^1 Iktfat ill tifep 

m hinI ift*. 
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about ^38,50 o.ocx) of local Indebtedness w»s Incufied for 
T he interest on tbesC' loans bas to be de* 
ducted from the gross receipts of the industries beftwi a 
full estimatesiof their financial position can be made ; and 
though the actual debt-charge is enhanced by the sinking 
funds attached,’ there is on* the other side the cost of 
renewing the works after a period. .Another deduction bas 
also to be made. On the assumption that the different 
public industries were left open to private enterprise, it 
would be possible to tax their profits, or, as most of these 
iindu-stries are monopolies, to levy a special cliarge on their 
gains.* The right of supplying a large city may be sold to 
a company or let for a term of«>’ears, and the revenue finis 
obtained without risk or trouble applied to the u.se of the 
municipality. Ry granting a long period, with the ultimate 
reversion to the lixal governing bod\-, a large revenue 
would be provided for the future, and the tiifficoltics ol 
public management escaped. ♦ 

As in the case of mines and their protlucts, any charge 
for munieijjal services that exceeds norma) profit must be 
regarded as taxation. The profit of capital exjicnded on 
public works is a part of the eaniings or industrial receipts : 
so is any further amcaint gained by the low interest at 
which well-managed towns can borrow, or the savings that 
monojjoly, with the consequent check to waste by com- 
petition, may cause ; but any additional charge*' for the 
supply of water, gas, or other services is in fact a tax on 
the consumers or users of that service.* W'c have noticed 
before this mingling of earning-S ami taxes in public 
economy. Another financial evil ina\' possibly result from 
mjinicipal industries. Instead of taxing the tonsumm by 
heavy rates, the administrators may reduce ‘he charges 
below the profitable level, and so give what is in fact a 
bountj' on the commodity at the exfxrnse of tlie tax- 
payers. W'here the article is required by the jxiorer members 

' See hk. V. cb. S, kit an cxamtoaituti oJ btwl iiuktifiHlficm. 

■* Cp. Cohai $ 4sS, 
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' ' 

of the community, the temptation to adopt this cour^ 
is very strong, but it tedJiy invedves the transfer df 
industries so dealt with to die head of expenditure ; 
being a source of rtwenue thiy become a clmrge on jflle 
municifta! budget, and their development only adds to the 
puldic burdens. 

§ 7. (ii) The second group of rndustrics leads us backj^ 
the finance of the centrad power, and iiKludes amongst iis 
ranks tile best known and roost generally accepted of aii 
slate employments. The Post Oflfkc has been regarded, 
even by the older economists, as an exception to the 
genoal rule against state interference in trade and industry. 
•I Pis, perhaps,’ said Adadl Smith, *the only mercantile 
jwoject which has been succ^sfully managed by* I beliew, 
every .sort of giwcrnmcnl.’ ‘ and his opinion has been 
accepted by all his English followers, none but the 
extremest advt»cates of state abstention ever questioning 
the public management t>f this department 

State postal service originated in the claim of the 
sovereign to monopolise whates'cr affairs ciosqjy alfected 
public interests, and in tlic need of cominunkation between 
oflki;tj*. Its ficvelopment has bexin the same in its general 
featores In ail Eurojiean countries. At first ^e sendee was 
rendered b>* private ix»«ms,or by some siiecsally privilegerl 
body in France the messengers of the University of 
Faris t, and was finally taken by the State, though in most 
instances it was fiartned out to a company. 

The Ei^lbh Post dates from Charloi I. (there being little 
evidence for the car’icr (kites of Edward IV. and Henry 
VI beoune a strict inoiK»}K>!> during the Coininon- 

wcaldt. After the Restoration, it was bestowerd 
Duke of York, who retained it on his accession to tlwj 
throne as james IIiwb The net annual revtmwe was 

at that date about £50^%’ The growth of revettuc 
during the dghteenth cenfeiry was steady, and varknis 
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improv'cmeiitH* such ns the iutrcK'luction of iTn«iil -couches tii 
1784, "Improved its |K>sition. The Invention of railways 
and steamships further aided the expansion of postal 
service, until in 1840 the intoxluction of the penny letter- 
post, on Rowland Hiirs pro|X>sah widely distributed the 
advantages of cheap communication. Without in the least 
denying the wisdom of this reform, it should be said that 
ifs real financial result was not what is jK^puIarly believed. 
So far from improv ing the net revenue of the service, it 
actually lowered the gross revenue, and so far reduced the 
already deficient income of that jX-ricKl !n 1839 the gross 
revenue had teen i'3,3W,ooo, and the net revenui 
1,630.000. In 1^40 tiv* fArnter fell to i^i,3te.cxxx and 
the latter to £yOOXKX\ showing a !l»^s of over iJrjjo.cxx* ; 
and this I<>ss continued for seveftil \'ear< : tfx? gro receipt 
did not exceed those of 0^30 till atv! the net reveiuK 

did not recover hisses idi 1864, 'I'akiiiig account 
the growth that w(ni!(l liave taken fdace rv« n umjrr the 
older system, it is plain th.it the immediate adoption of the 
penny postjnvolvcd a sacrifice of financial re^'oen 

Even during the la^t thirty) ears, tlv.aigh the mass of 
business has growfi enormouslv. tfu: net (cceipts have not 
shown a profiortiona! increase. The\* aTrio!?ntc<! in 1872-4 
to ;i’3,o6o,occ>, In fS83 4 they had ni>eo to i*g 322 . 50 O, in 
*'893-4 /3,749.ax), Hinl itv i9C>i'-2 to /’3,<999JXX> - ^ 

The French Pust Office was instituted bv Foihs XI. in 
1464, and carried on irregularly, till in i 6 ij theservjcc was 
better organises! and tmjirovcd. I'he business was farmed 
out in 1672. and the com}x:tition the agergs of the 
University of ifaris was prr»hibite<! : the v'ieh! incrcaMs! 

’ The reform is 4 eM:ritKii by one of the V'S'f *:f 
as ‘a measure r 4 socml arul j'efterul a4van«a|rr, t/sM rtUrnttlf 

inconveniem in a hnancia! M,rnse/ Ne*rthrf»k% Tuwr/r fXirf 
Po/i^y, 9. ^ h was oppyswj ai the time by j. K. MrCub- 

aftJ 327-32, For an exammalKm <4 ihr of the t%«4t <XI«€e^ m a,T> 

agent for taxation, see Bk. ir, ch. S. 

amomus tlo not irirJnile the fw/rvicr, or im 

imckcts. 
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fnm tpo,im livro in riSi to’ I,220p00 k 1677, and 

1.400.000 livres in 1683. In 1699 the |K>stal income was 

2.800.000 li Vies, in 1750 it had increased to 4,|K?0,00C> livres, 

and in 1788 it i*eache<l *2,000,000 livres. The method of 
farming, so comnnon under the Aacmi niadc it in 

fact a mono|K>lised private industry, on which the Stale 
levied a gradually increasing rent 

The Revolution sejiarateil the carriage of letters from 
the other duties of the old ^ Paste* and in 1792 placed the 
former under the direct management of the State* The 
heavy financial pressure, and the general rnisinanageniciit 
of the anohitionary {xrriiKl, caused a great increase in the 
charge for letters, destroycil the recef|>ts from the business, 
and even left a deficit on the working. The jKistal service 
<HfJ mil gain much dSring the Consulate and F.m[>ije, but 
several improvements were inloKluced after 1815. The 
rates were Ix^ttcr adjusted, and the increaMrd facilities oi 
oansj'K^rt allowixi of a better service. ’Fhc example of 
KngiamJ* whose adoption of the umforin j^en’r^y at- 
tracie«J nnich attentivm ami was ru!<>gis^rt'! by Bastiat, led 
to the cstabli.'fllimcni in 1 84,8 <>f a charge 20 centime^' 
whic?i ha^ liern raised to 25 icntsme^ in 1850 ari<l again in 
1 87 4, re^^oro'i tr'* 20 centimes m 1854, and reductxl 

t'i 15 centimes in 1878,^ 

The sitinc fact of finamdai 5 o>c sho.nigh re«,jiictio?4 jjro 
itself in France in 1848 as m Knglani! in 1840. The 
gros't. revenue fell fo«m 4>.’ francs to 32XKXXCXX> 
francs in the first year after the change u849‘:«aml only 
recovered the earlier amount in iHjy, 

l"hr- jxastal history of other Staie*^ is vriy similar. Ger* 
many, owing to its di'^^fgani'Cition, was irr |,»arl 

scrveil by the hcHi« of T'hurii and 1 'axis, which matiag'ed 
the carriage of letters 4 in several i 4 the smaller Slate.v 
'The IVussfafi p>si liegan *11 iC^G^mnd vva$ under direct state 

Uitr I'trwtt ijisi. 1 47# ; 

i "'Uji',. ti. ; kt. 4|, m. F««- usUws 

»- ^^5 4 fX' iil» tSI| % , 
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adfuini^trafion. Its «ct yield in 1685 ihai|4%000 

thalers; by 1740 it had increased to 220^000 thalers. The 
hnaticial necessities of the government caused an increaHe 
in the tariffs, and in 1806 there wm a clear surirfus of 
667, exx) thalers. ^The amount in 1856 had risen to nearly 
ij6o,ocx> thalers, and in 1862 to over 2#200,ooo thalers 
The events of 1866 and 1870-f changed the Prussian post 
into that of the German Empire — Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
onlv retaining separate establishments. The net revenue of 
the imj>erial {X)st was, in 1874, 5,000,000 marks (i thaler •» 

3 marks) ; in 1879, 17,500,000 marks ; in 1892--J, 215,000,00a 
marks, and in 1901 - 2, 40,320,000 marks. 

The postal systems of Austria, Russia, Italy, and those 
of the smaller European States need not be examinecJ in 
detail. Nor does the postal devel<Spment of the United 
States, India, and the Colonics present anj* S|>€cia! features 
of interest. One general fact is the smallness of the 
revenue obtained. England, France, and Germany am the 
only countries that derive a substantial mmunt from the 
jx>stal .service.^ 

§ 8. The* so-called * Post Office’ is in fact a collection of 
different, though connected, industries. Hie earliest state 
posts in lx>th England and I’rance carried f>as'.isengerii m 
well as letters, and this function in the latter cmmtiy 

till the Revolutiorg when the .state |>asscnger service Ijccamc 
a separate organisation, and endured till 4870. 
conveyance of patterns, books, newspaj,>ers and small 
parcels forms an extensive part of the postal service, and 
is the least profitable side of its endcatvours. The rate"^ for 
these separate classes are below |,hc ordinary !eltcr-charg<% 
since, otherwise the amount of business wottld be iimcti 
reduced. The State is compelled to ado[4 the principle 
familiar to railway managers of charging what * t'h| traffic 
will bear,’ but it necessarily obtains very little diipr the 
cost of it.s o[)cration5. So far as the conveyaiK'C of 
parcels and newspapers is concerned, the English P<Mt 

^ Wagner, li. *42 Coh'ii, H 293-6, k , 
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Office does not possess a mcmopoly, and is thei^ore a tr^ 
industrial agency, whose earnings cont^n no tax element. 
The German post has ^lecially developed the conveyance 
of (Murceis, a patt of^ the business which is. left entimly 
private compani0 in the United Statei^ and is a ^ompani' 
lively recent addition in England (only since 1882).* - 

To secure a proper adjustment of rates on the many 
classes of articles, and to duly apportion costand serviite 
to the several items, is bi^^d doubt a most complicated 
(iroUem. Such solutions as have been reached are for the 
most part anpirical, and arc the outcome of innumerable 
change The mere recapitulation of the cMVcrfie charges 
of the rarious state letter-posts would fill many pages with 
hgurte that could hardly be explained on any definite 
{}riiicjp!& There are, It would appear, three elements that 
might be taken into consideratiem, two of which dcfjcnd on 
definite physical facts, via (l) the axight of the aimmuni- 
cation or document ; (2) the distance over which it has to 
be carried ; and (3) its nature ; to which 4/ tlm nude of 
con\c!5i'ancc may be added. The first is at fwesent the 
tiasi* of the charge for letters. The second element has 
lost most of it* importance Since the question of 
tlisteiice has entiady disappcaretl ip the j'K>sta! charges of 
the I’liited Kingdom. A letter*fn>m Pciuancc to Wick 
pays tlte same as one peeped to a jx-rson a*sjding in tlie 
same^stiect a» the sender. France has with one exception 
adopted the same policy since 184!^, and the Unilcti States 
lave also a uniform rate, iwactical})' the same as that of 
lingSand (2 cents;). The reason for this at first sight 
curwiui* system i» found in the fact forcibiy urged fey 
Rowland Hill, that the actual cost of carrj'ing letters h 
small enough to be ignored. At the rate of one penny per 
ounce, a ton lcttenr,«li up to the full wcigSii. would pSo- 
due® almost while the mere ouM convcy&nctt 

would certainly net be or one-tbirtieiKk of tlw rcceqts. 

' Awxtwf littr ^ <tw new' fXSev, h* teMug* «iili aniurf, Itpionfk te 
■ tkuikitiit,' wt® hi CT US fck ra t wnkr ilWf tend li|. U. cb. 4, | a 
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The real chaises are those of collection and distribution 
and the maintenance of offices, the cost of which is equal 
on all letters. 1 he uniform chaise irrespective of distance 
is thus easily e.vpiained, and proved to be .sound a.s well a.s 
equitable. It i.s in the extension of this principle to inter- 
national po.stage. that the greatest advance in the future 
may be exjxjcted.’ 

One of the principal distinctions now turns on the 
character of the articles transmitted. Circulars and jjost- 
cards would not bear the s;imc charge as ordinary letters. 
The transmission of ncw.s|ja|jers gives a yet smaller fund 
of utility on w hich to lev)' a tax. and is afTected by the 
competition of carrying ageiidos. The result is shown in the 
lower halfpenny rate. The mode <>f conveyance might be 
used as a measure of the relative value of the service, 
speed in transmission being a very im{»ortatit jKiit of the 
advantage of eoinmunication ; but in fact this test has been 
little used. 

§ 9. Tile question of the retention i»! the {xjota! busmesss by 
the Slate is hardlj' an ojicn one. I.cmg cxjH.‘ri<'nc«* -.t^eins 
to have decided altogether in its favour. No eountr)' ha.s 
adopted the method of private intiuslry a.s n:gards letters, 
though the state parcel fio.sl i:; not s<> general, Ihe 
reasons for this remarkable ananiniity .ac to be foand 
partly in the facts of govcrmncniai atlministration, jxartly in 
certain sjiecial features of the cmplov ment. Uefore the risst 
of the economic schools that opposed industrial action on 
the part of the State, the nietliod of public ;x>stai .sewke 
was firmlv’ cstablislied, and v. .as to give, on the whole, 
sufficiently satisfactory rc.sult.s. it theref.rc estafX'd the 
hostile critici.sm that economists freely Ixrslovvcxl on the 
less efficient public departments. .Mr. Herbert Sjicnccr 
himself has hc.sitatcd to condemn the continuance of the 

> The Bern Convemi.,*!. <.f 1875, *>y which theomfarin r,rte<»f 3|d. fw | 
was -settlecl as the mtcrnatiofiiii i>>slage chatjjc f. .f ijiiwt (•inlweiJ naliniui, amt 
gradually extendcfl in others, ha« Iweft a gfcal Imlia «nd the Austial. 

a.siaii Colonies have since the o|>citing <4 ihyt t*MaiT*(sl the saiiw: rant with 
England. 
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■ KiifjliHh Fo$t Office. The (Krcufiar ' nature of the ser\'ice’ 
supported the evidence of fecu. It requktn m a first 
condition that the agency shall cover the whole territory 
to be served/ or be universal Nett, it must be unifomi 
and n^gular, and , conducted on a definite routirle ; J^nd# 
thirdly, the necessary capital is verj* small in pro{K>rtion 
to the recurring exfxmditure and receipts. All these con- 
dittons favour state management, while its close connexion ' , 
with everyday life secures a constant su{>crvbioii cm the 
p;irt of tlK^ public, who are the consumers interested in the 
effickney of the .service* Jt is, therefore*, ex |x*dieiit as a 
matter of policy to place the wwk in the hands of the 
State, and t.he bestow^-al of a tlHnio|>oly m Justifictl on Ite 
iloublc ground that othwvisip pri^'ate agencies w'oulcl com- 
}K*le for the more profitable jiarts of the bti-^sncss, leaving 
the suppi}’ of sparse, dy |x-op!ed and backward di.strict.s to w 
the official fmst office, whilst. Use iva.'^le irn'oivcx! in rival 
C'-^tablishmcnls would himler the a^dtsclic^ri of rates Ixlow*' 
their actual k:\x\, 

i)n tl'ie puady finaneb! side the gain fr«>m ih% service 
mu.^t g'Citerally Inc a small one : the rc^tyrn capital 
eiiiipif>)w:l is little, and the imly remaining clermMi! wchiIcI 
k* the economy that results from the application of 
tnonojioiy^ and the conse^pienl unity of the ■•M-tvicc,, Any 
further cliarge is reaSiy a form of laxatitm, and rp<,|usrcs lo 
k testc?«j by the rules applicable to that mcn'le td ju retiring 
.revenm?d Ihe resvmrces to beobtamt^^:! are m any case not 

* a<.ki»|. fKik«'’'4 r *Tht 

H w ribf' TKvp m-< sk* 

'4^1 o-UAiir# l%»i ii«i®!ffewlMSe/ |44 1? qs ilw" twIN of 

av/rm, t|f i ^54 5* ^ 

I'M'# «l aAlIr'i'rfW Owe' mf hm M P.» t 

CMri#’>to aiwiMiy m nwclii.Mwfoiu.iHm ismwIc t‘> tmMHml ioa?«fitv Swajf' 

tmki Ifo’WM ^4 ^ t%»'4i^kw4-q^’ris8lmib 

ic th. ii!|, lx uu, t%;s, A.wl |y| fikee It 

TftMl'kstA. If pm^kmUy WIp«i* AiliUi SwA* 

U'tiiO k m mrt ^ Sim oi ; 

1*5 '% i a It* tfo l*w |iens|{sil.lte f%k*i oee»/ws»| ; «diik ' 

>11 ^*-|i nwf VV.ji^s?Mft j(iv *41 tqpia sfo fowin 4cniftsl 

ki ‘ I TW-tai?' 4illc#vfK*ei» ».rr 4 W U> llit iili||»i|i* 10 n4^ 
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Impoitaiit, thoiigh good madagsomait maj* easily prev'cnt a 
deficit, and unduly high dhai^ will by their reaction otJ 
Industry prove seriously detritncrttal to other finaiKial 
resources. *''■ 

§ la The telegraph as a state business (brms a natural 
appendage to the postal sj’^tem. It is generally connected 
ifljwing to the resemblance in the work to be done. 
t1»er<f are, however, some ^rious differences. Unlike the 
letter-post, telegraphic work has been successfully carried on 
Companies, and international telegraphy is still largely 
in their hands.^ The capital expenditure is much greater 
in the case of the telegraphs, and therefore leaves roenn for 
that tenderjey of official bodies to confuse capital and 
revenue, which we have alre^y noticed,* and which is so 
detrimental to sound finance. Not only is the original 
cost of establishment or of the purchase of pre-cxisting 
rights comfjaratively speaking large, but incessant^twaewals 
and extensions are required in order to meet wear and 
.supply new demand;?. The saving hy unity of manage- 
ment ig, besides, not so great, and the cost of transmission 


sinipliciiy what is in its nature iifid are iltercfore 

J. S. v. ch. 5, § 2) iiiihcum, i^eiweeiiiheifldttAtrkl 

an«i tax Tht‘ <;iuest it m of the trite nature of revJIne k riibetiiiieti 

at length In the mM The previnlinu 

view agreed with timi given in the text^ h«H, he answers of Sk%wkk 

and E<.tgewi||rt}i .suggest ihe necessity of <;mnkhxm% the km to the, society ill„, 
consetiucnce of the slate monopoly throMgh the de«troctioi> til * constntiei^trcfil/ 
(see pp. lOo anti 127)- Sir R, Ciiffen and Mr. OintMtn limt ihr gnm 
|XKtaI receipts idiould \*c regarded m taxation, Wl this in olwioujily IpW* Jct« 
The former writes, * The p-’isoige of letters 'is a tax cm lAs kftrt4 

it is adled l>y French economists * |p. 94). This* lioweVieri ignores tlie %tt 
that (ajcf, as distinguished from * and like the iMdkn ‘ twwie,’ k father 

a * fee ^ or>‘ due ’ tWn a 'tax* in the English If rectifa* of 

the Post Office are to he called taxation, k would follow' tlwl the ^fwithixe of 
l^ihe English railways Iry the State would trajuih writer railwiiy laleKfe and fareii 
into taxation, and itim nearly double the tax rmiime. Iw'a ikif-W. of aade 
hut over-sw'btle distinctions, Skligman, Enayi^ 395 js^, " , 

^ ‘ The present milea.ee of submarine e*ihle$ i» i % 1 ^poo of w liich , m jmr 
'Cent, has l*een provided hy private eikafimve and m cent li>' tiie various 
:-goveraroent&.* 7 ¥mMf July 21st, 1S94. 

i ® i ^f SM/ra, A grave oversight was commsHed with regard l<.> the Englidi 
Wegraph l>y which /’Soo.ooo was spent without sanciiun. 
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foitns a larger fifoportion .of'^c 
with increased work more rapidly th^ lili lettcr-f^i;, 
AU the circumstances surest that state 
not likely to prove financially successful, and sii^ 
apparerttly tire result a« shown by cxpt'rience, Tlie inters 
mingling of postal aixHelegraphic business makes it hard 
to establish this pru|iosition, but rvhcrc a strict ^[laration. 
is kept up the tdlegraph iKilance is generally wrmig 

side. The English state system has suffered' hnancially^ 
first from the excessive purchase monej' given to the 
companies who held the business, and secondly through^ 
the {xessure on Earliament for lower rates, as sbovnn hf [ 
the adoption of sixpenny telegrams. * 

If full power to regulate its rates on economic principled' 
be given to the department, there seems u> be no reason 
why it should not at least meet e.\fx?nscs, including 
interest on capital, or perhaps give a small surplus, suf- 
ficient to clear off the firsl. charges in a .scries of year^i 
Behind the fiscal question there remains the more difficult^ 
one of the effect of .state management on the d^iopment 
of improvements. To retard the progress of ah ^sential 
mcKkdo auxiliary to commerce for the sake of adding a 
fora to e^th side of the national budget is not a desirable 
achievement. The dealings of state agencies wdth new 
inventions are the worst blot on public administration, and 
it seems that there is this risk in the state telcglaphs, that 
though they are quite up to the standard at their incep- 
tion, they almost insensibly fail behind as it atlvances with 
growing knpwdedge. This consideration belongs to eco- 
nomic policy rather than financct, Which, however, suffers 
from any hindrance to commercial expansion and is cer- 
tainly not likely to gain by state telegraphy. 

§ II. The agentSfis fjf tran,siK>rt and the different 
facilities for the movement of gootls have in racKiera times 
acquired much greater prominence, and have to s(«me 
extent cmne to occupy a different finalKriiU positioii. 
Adam Smith regards ^ intuntenance of raids and quiais 
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as one of the duties of the State* requiring expenditure 
that ought to be defra>'ed out of the s|Hxial rtKeipis 
obtained from the users. His recognition of the so-called 
‘fee-principle* is qualified by his dis- 

cussion of the taxes on communication, and is further 
weakened by the modern deveIoj>ment of the transport 
system.' To understand the financial position of the 
industries in question, we have to separate the different 
forms and examine them in order. 

The maintenance of orciinary roads can hardly be re* 
gardcfi as a quasi private industry. It is a jiart of the 
functions of the Slate, and preferably of the local govern- 
ments. The principle of particular interest assigns this 
task to the smaller divisions, unless in the case of great 
main lines of traffic, but in no way dix's it fall within the 
industrial domain, unless the antiquatexl metlHxl of tolls is 
employed, and even then such charges have mf>re 
resemblance to taxes. 

1'he canal system has Ixtter clann^ to treatment under 
the prigient hca<l Private companies have in many in* 
stances reajxxl large from this forir* csf investmeiilf, 

and there seems to be no reason why the State should 
ado|Jt a different pi»o!icy when it is the owner. In practice 
the usual teiidency ha> Uen lu kceji the rates 4 own to 
the amount necosary to cover ex}:Hmsc5 and meet the 
interest on the ca}>ital charge. The .int|;cjductic>n of raih 
ways has |>ut an atiditional «itrain ors the canal 
since rates havtr to lx: kept txtlow' of the more rapii! 

comi'xtitor, until fmaliy in many c.a-st^s a!! dues have teen 
abandoned, and tiu: canals have teen maintaincxl at the 
public cxjx‘Bsc. Such ha^i teen the |K>siiioii in Franre 
from 1880, when, in opjxisition to ex{X!rt optfitoii* the last 
remnant of the canal rlues was atedkhcxL The Kric canal 
constructed b)* the State of New li'ork, %vhich at first gave 
very large surpluses, ha<l to be relievo:! from all to!l» in 
1882. The German rates have also been hivemi and at 

* li|, ; cp, 
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the same time large expenditure his besen incurred fix 
new works ; so that it appears that no assistance to the 
national or local revenues can be derived from this source 
so long as present industrial conditions continue.^ The 
system of purely gratuitous service is certainly unjustifi- 
able, A canal ought at least to pay its workiiig expenses* 
otherwise its maintenance is a direct loss. The charges 
needed for this purpose would come from the utility that it 
affortis, and tlie assumed impossibitity of levying them is a 
proof of the comparative inutility of the service. 

With regard to capital exjxrnditure the case is different, 
fhe tendency of all improvement ts to disf>lace fixed 
capital previously in use by newer and t>etter forms* and 
state agencies cannot expect to eseafK* this influence. But 
the existence nf the danger is a gcxxl ground for .seeking 
in get the maximum net revenue in the earlier years, in 
<*rdcr to wi|x off the capital charge, and in the {>eriod of 
decline for keeping the rates at the highest profitable level.^ 
§ 12 * In sfKial and financial interest and im^xirtaricc rail- 
v\'a>'5 far surj>as.s the other agencies of trans{>irt. The crema- 
tion of ilie ninctetnnh centyr>%they have contributed largely 
Xn iifomtHe its sjKrcial characteristics. Existing }x>litica! 
and economic arrangements deficnd for their successfu! 
operation on the ouxlern railway system. suj>[dcmented by 
NicamfKKits and telegraphs. Accordingly \v<: necxl not be 
‘surprised' to firti! that the principal financial problems of 
the piibltc industrial dvunain centre in the treatment of 
r.u!uii)-s* Every country has haul to consider in what 
uukIc it might utilise the invention, and in each the 

' Ai tlx milt NIC thr Got'erria'icni 

tlx fSSo *j)iD iiInw* an iinnuA.! 

%viin-vi of £ totxuoo. lie Ucckiin jhas, ' ihm netib' tnim 

wf \h< fiulwNy by the w.seei’i«isiys^' 

irnkmih O'. 544 * ^ 

Mwch. hm Ixcn lti4 m tht imiincct Irtxfits liWy fm*s ilw 

aUjhtio'n m i*ft, wailerwajjs % i:iKowagifS|* imJittUy. ’'Tibi* 

rewSiy Ammnm !•<.♦ llsws Ji4%watcy a tie jwlgictl <m 

»Ha? Itt. i ck 6. Fcs»f tht t<mtmk 4»4 limiKriai 
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Influence nation^} pieculiarities and histories] condtftkMts 
ihas produced diflerent effects. Tl*e railway legtslatien of 
Engiand, France, Germany, and the United States affords 
many interesting examples of this statement 
Confining our attention to the finand at aspects of the 
subject, t\rp J|iyefgej»t ..mpdw of treatment are broadly con- 
trasted.* X be policy 

hs^been to regard railways as .mercJjujB*' foOT 

industry taking a place beside banking, insurance, ship- 
ping, mining, or other companies, but d ependent fw any 
sjgi^iaj privileges ojj the direct 

p ower . The railway company on its first appearance was 
related by enactments curiously similar to those devised 
for the earlier turnpike trusts and canal companies. The 
liberal laws of the variou.s American commonwealths with 
reference to the formation of companies, while giving certain 
^vantages to promoters, were based on the same principle. 
Such a policy reduc'-d the public financial interest to a 
minimum. Railw ay a>m|janics w^ere indeed taxed for local 
purpiis^in the same way a.s other proprietors of land and 
buildings. .V pas.senger duty intended to bftknce the older 
stage-coach t.i x was im jxwed on them. Various ewporation 
taxes were raised by the American plates, lavish grants of 
lanti were given to new com panics, aotrte adv'anccs of money 
were made, but in all other je^Ksets the public |X>wcrs and 
the railwaj’s were separate,"^ The variqi^s changes of 
English and American legislation have not infrir^cd bo 
this com{>lete isolation. The restraints of the Intestate 
Commerce .Act and the Railway and Canal Act flflSd) 
have had no financial aim or effect. Tlicy are confined to 
the field of economic {xilicy.* 


ContiiientaJ . countries ha ve starl^ljtp.>nii.JUl»%^«t'l. 
dition of things, and have all beeii wilha^ -to. 
a. mush closer connection of , the 

' * For A cl«af mna 04»K(s 1 4$^^ \ 
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direction. The carri agfe of passengers Mjirjis one of the ^ 
branches o f ti>e. J&ead>. the Rfeiiolutinn. and , 

the administration of both roads and canals bad' b(»eo ^ 
carried on by a state department The i?rsHiianJ|tllt(8a/i 
^ the same g eneral c oaceE^don, tnit did .no t possess 
ccntnEF^ecGriar^^ Fran<» . There was thus a pm- 
disposing cause for the recent movement towards state laiT 
ways, which has bta^ encoifrs^ed by the ablest theoretical 
writers. The direct action of the State in the construction 
and working of railwayt has been restrained by econo*^ 
mic ctmdttions too potent to be set aside by it^islation. 
England was the birthplace of the railway, and its mode 
of pnx:edure had some effect on other a»untries, but the 
principal check was f«»und in the absence of sufficient 
( apital for the work. It was only by severe pressure on 
the English middle classes that the rapid progress in 
railway toristruction of the yeart. 1X45 50 was acemn- 
pushed,* and the r^tive power was the extravagant hope 
of giin. No such force assisted C<»ntineiital governments 
in procuring funds, and they were therefore itompellcd 
to fall back <‘n the supjiort of private comjianies, whose 
shaivholdcrs vvere actuated by the ordinary economic 
motixes. **' 

13. The diffi'rent circumstances of thediflereiU countries 
affected the railway system. France with its strongly 
umfitd government turned from the first at c^ttablishing a 
vvell-arrangc«l .series of lines on a .systematic plan, with 
the reservation t»f the ultimate projierty in them to the 
Mate This course, xvhen considered a J^rion, had much 
to recommend it It preserved the routine jKilicy of the 
aiimiiitstration as to the older communications, and it 
promised at the end of the periods of conwssion to the 
< oinpanies to add a valuable ixn^xsrty to the public domain. 
The earlier concewtons under the legislation of 1842 were 
for sfM)rt perttxls, not in any instance exeteding forty-five 
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years. The restilt vras, however, to hinder the investment 
of capital, and to gradually force more favourable terms 
from the Government. To encourage the construction of 
new lines a guarantee of interest was given to the p^der 
companies who opened them, and the time of the conces- 
sions was extended. Special legislation was applied to 
induce the construction of local railways either at the ex- 
pense or with the aid of the local governments. The war 
of 1870-1 and its effects made the improvement of the .ser- 
vice a matter of great interest In 1878 some railways were 
lacquired and worked directly by the State, and a plan for 
Ithe creation of state railwaj-.s on a large scale was projxised. 
Owing to the iinjjo.ssibility of procuring the ncccs.sary 
capital, a new arrangement was tnade with the companies 
in 1883, bv' which the state railways became only one, and 
that the least im|X)rtanl, of the seven groups into which the 
main lines are divided. 

The financial results are decidedly un>atisfaclory. The 
surplus fnun llie government group after the working 
ex|K:nses arc paid is small (for the year 1885, 4,257,CXX» 
fnincs , atjd by no means equals the interest on capital, 
which for the 'Hunc }ear .1885 , was over 4Op0O,CX)0 francs. 
The k>cal lines are a further charge on the central and Irxal 
governiin nt.s, and the)' have been proved to possess little 
earning }x>.ver. fnder the variou-s coiwentions between 
1859 and 1883 large advances have been made in the 
form of guaranteed interest, amounting for^he eight y<Mirs 
1867-74 to civer yjif.KOOO,ocxj francs. .As these charges are 
fep'^yabk- rmt of the future increments of value, they have 
under the newer systen< l>eeri serparateti frmn the annual 
budget charge.' I o .state shortly the outcome f»f French 
railway jxdicv on its fmatuial side, we may siiy that as yet 
the exjx-nditurc of the State has txx’n considerable, for 
which the returtt- sr^ far have nt>t Uxnn a sufficient recom- 
|>ensc, but that the jutilual of limited coiWMion, which 

'■ .'SO'. ,4'.' fttntu-t'., <^}t, *. v. ’ 4c For ’ » It 
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checks the development of railway enterprise, and almost 
forces the State to give snbskltes or guarantees, has the 
advantage of creating a large state property m the future. 
The terms of the six great comi>anies who possess the 
main lines of France all expire between 1950 and i960, 
when nearly 16,000 miles of railway will revert to the 
State, besides the new lines, amounting probably to about 
6,000 miles, for which public money is by the arrangement 
of 1S83 being gracfually advanced. The net revenue of 
the French lines for 1899 was 690,000,000 francs, so that, 
without taking the prospects of increased revenue into 
account, there would be an addition of £ 27 ^ 00,000 annually 
to the state resources. Whether undue sacrifices have been 
made for the sake of this distant benefit is a difficult qiies* 
lion to answer, but we may conjecture that a s5mj>!er and 
more consistent method would have Ixten l>etter for French 
finance,^ 

§ 1 4. The eiirlicr iierman railway's were dcvciufxxl chiefly 
by state assistance or in some cases by slate construction, 
l»ut on no 'Uniform plan. Each of the smaller territories 
its own railway system to meet Icnral nteds, with- 
out flaying attention to the through lines of communication. 
Pi'Ussian railn ay jx'^Iicy was somewhat cxccjaional. Private 
comj'>anies were allr>wed to take part in the u'ork of supply- 
ing nwh!xl lines, and guarantees of interest were given as 
cncouragciBcrU. On military grounds several raihva)* lines 
uerr convtriii'tcxi and worked by tlic State, and thus a basis 
was laid for the later pdicy* 

The creaticin of the German lunpire and the unification 
of its monctar}* and lianking legislation aaild not fiiil to in- 
fliuaiic the jHisitilui of the means of commuaicatirm. Stale 
owncrstiip and rniinagemcnt were dccidc<t on, the only c|i!€s- 
tion of difficult)* lieing the determination of the bxlies'who 
were to umjertakr the duly* At first the central or imfierial 

* l p'4k'>* 'fm: tL4kj, i‘h. k««|l t'hr ajUirlcs 
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governinent was to have been the owner. When, in deference 
fo the sentiment of the smaller States, this plan was aba»< 
doned, the Prussian administration proceeded to buy up the 
chief private lines and work them by state dRIciala The 
magnitude of this process, which commenced abput 1870 
nmy be judged from the fact that in 1878 the state>owned 
railways were about 3,000 miles against 11,000 miles owned 
by private companies. In 1893 the lines owned or worked 
l^ the State had 16,900 miles against > 4^7 miles owned and 
worked by private companies. The smaller Stat^ have 
also purchased most of the few jarivate lines in their terri- 
tories. Hesse alone has a greater length of private than 
public mileage.* * 

So far as Prussia is concerned, the financial results have 
been extremely favourable. The price.s paid for the pur- 
chase of the several lines were high, but nevertheless there 
has been a good surplus in each year after meeting all 
expenses and jjaying interest.® The services given to the 
imperial po.st by the railways form another gain, which is 
hardl}' a.scertainable, since it is mixed up 4n the postal 
receipts, vndiich are thereby increased. To obtain a clear 
revenue of over £ f 5,000,000 is an uildoabted proof of finan- 
cial succes.s, though it may partly be*derivcd from limiting 

* For the liisiory /»f mllway pf.»lky> ^ Wa|p»cT* i. ; Hadley* 
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ike facilities for goods and passengers, and ^in ' fact a tax 
on industrial activity. The great amount of public debt 
contracted as the purchase money of the private lines 
should be taken into account in considering the policy of , 
Prussia. All pre-existing debt maiccs the terms of future 
loans more onerous, even when there are assets sufficient to 
meet the earlier charges, and it may be that Prussia's railway 
debt will injuriously afie<^ her credit should .she need it 
for ■ war. / ■ ' ' ^ 

In the .smaller German States the financial advantage pf 
state ownership are not do great In Baden the estimate 
for 1893 assuiMd a surplus Ofet woriiing ex^xmses of 
14,297^000 mar*, while the interest and sinking fund on 
the railway debt wa.s taken as 18,370,000 marks. Wurtem- 
berg is in a similar situation. The net revenue for 1893-4 
was estimated at t3A>D,ooo marks, the interest on the rail- 
way debt being over 16,000,000 marks. The Bavarian 
railways have only now come ilo yield more than the 
impest of their debt, and the lines of Saxony just balance. 
The reasons "for this relatively inferior }>osition are not 
clearly estabibhod. The greater activity and Hhe wider 
ar«*a covenwl by the Prussian railroads probably allow of 
more econumica! management than can be applied to the 
smaller lines. The .sy.stem of state management is of longer 
.standing in the other States, and it is jKissibIc that sufficient 
tinio ha.s not elapsed for a proper judgment on the merits 
of the .state riulwajfs of Prussia. 

§ 15. Both Austria and Hungary’ have in recent years 
increased the number of their state lines. In con.Mjquence 
of the financial troubles of 1873, and to avoid the heavy 
(myments for guaranlMd interest, sev’eral leading lines were 
{>ufcha.scd by the though more than half remain in 
the charge of private companies. The surplus of the Aus- 
trian Mmi.str>* of Commerce, so far as die -<tate railwaj^ 
are concerned, for 1902 b estimated at 39.220,006 crowns 
which does not meet the interest on the milway debt The 
Hungarian state railways also havra, be|m in an unsatis- 
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factory financial condition, but >^how an improvement, the 
surplus for 1892 being taken as 31,563,000 florins, a large 
tncreasfe over the preceding year.^ 

Belgium illustrates perhaps better than any other Euro- 
pean country the of>eration of state and private railways. 
The earlier lines were created by the State Avith the object 
of developing the transit trade, for which the country was 
so well suited. Additional lines were afterwards constructed 
by private enterprise, which comi>eted with the state rail- 
ways and with each other. To av^oid this struggle a large 
part of the company-lines has been purchased by the 
government, but with the unfortunate result of reducing 
the receipts belo*v the profitable |x>int. Ifn 1870, l>t*fore 
the era of purchase, the surplus was nearly 20,000,000 
francs, and the interest on debt nearly 13,000,000 francs, 
giving a net gain of almost 7,000,000 francs. Ten years 
later the surplus had risen to 45,750,ocx> francs, but the 
debt charge had reacheil 795.000 francs, giving a deficit 
of 45,000 francs, or, s|)eaking broadly, the total receipts and 
exjJCMises balanced. By 1883 the surplus was 48,590*000 
francs, thefdebt charge having groAvn to 52,500 ,<;kk:) francs, 
thus making a deficit of 4,000,000 francs. Higher rates 
were imjx>scd as a remedy for this evil, and in 1891 the 
surplus over working cxi'>enses reached 58xxx)XXX> francs. 

The ex}.)ericnce of other Euroixan countries in regard 
to the financial effects of state-owned railways does not 
materially alter the conclusions that the cases already ex- 
amined suggest. Holland and Italy (since 1885 < have pre- 
ferred to lease the stale lines to private C(*mi»anics. Russia 
has conformed to tlie genera! tendency h\ fav<»ur of railvi ay 
nationalisation. In January 1887 the slate railways mere 
only 4418 verstes in length as against 2i,a|5 verstes in 
the hands of companies. In Scjrtcmlxr i 892 the relative 
lengths were 1 1 ,536 and 1 7,1 52 vcrsles. On Septernlxrr 1st, 
1901, the state railway.s comprised 34,9(98 verstes, only 

^ _ * The zone latiff p^firy of ILir^jary the uet fredj;TiUi», tml 
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14,913 verstes reitiaining under private control The 
financial results have not been satisfactory : for the fifteen 
years 1886^1900 the expenses have exceeded receipts in 
twelve, but a fiart of the outlay is properly assignable to 
capital The excess of receipts over working exf>enses on 
the state lines amounted in i9cx> to 114,500,000 roubles. 
Roumania, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark have most of 
their lines under state ownership, which in the former 
countries does ra>t give sufficient surplus to pay interest on 
capital charges, Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland have as 
yet substantially adhered to the system of private enter- 
j:»risc.* 

§ 16. Outside of KurojX! the rai!wa\ s have Ixren mainly 
an item of state cx|xmditurc to tlic various governments. 
Both in North and South America large grants of land and 
guaranties of interest have been given as in<]ucemcnis to 
the undertakersof railways. Brazil arnl t'hiie jK>ssesH some 
state lines which do not pay the interest on their capital. 
The government linc^ of ('anada have mn even paid wx>rk- 
ing ^xjxrnMfs for any year since 1871. and the accumulated 
excess of €Xj>cndiUire over receipts since confeJ^cration in 
i8</8 amounts to over 7.800,000 drdiars, tx-sides the capital 
cx{K:nthturc of 58.0c10.CKX> dollars. 

'The Australasian colonics have entrusted the work of 
railway construction to their governments, who have bor- 
rowed largely for the purjx^. In the yc*%t 1892 the total 
receipts from the Australasian state railways were 
/Ao. 040,OCX:> anil the working cxfKmscs £6.5 3 5XXX), showing 
a surplus of over 1.3,500,000. The <lebt contracted for rail- 
\v ay service, however, a mcHtnlecl to £t 2 $joo 0 oo, with an 
interest charge of over £4,600,000. Thus the railway 
s)'stem, 50 far from Ixting a source of gain, really invohsx! 
ex|K^nditurc to the amount of abnit l"tj'OD>ooo, In all the 
colonies except Victoria the administration has been placatl 
in the hands of an expert commissioii, with' Mtisfactory 

* Ih utMirkifi U'l wmkt alnwiciy wfowl 3*5 m Vp Sdml in 
94'“ to*. ’ ' 
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results, especially in New South Wale^ where the surplus 
nearly pays the interest pp railway <J«!bt.‘ It may reason* 
ably be expected that the growth St population wdil in 
future largely increase the railway receipts in all tfcws 
colonies without proportionally laising the working ex- 
■penses.* V’’' . ' 

Indian railway policy is financially interesting as 
afibrding a further proof of the readiness of English 
administrators to adopt a system quite diflerent from 
that of their own countiy. As in Australia, the State 
has taken a great part in the extension of railway com- 
munications. The first method was that of securing or 
guaranteeing interest to private companies, under which 
stimulus some of the main lines were constructed. Then 
came the pres.surc of military neces.sitic.s and of famine 
relief. A numlxrr of smaller and j|ps-s important lines 
u’ere established, and for the most part worked by the 
government. Finally, finandal ctmditions have made it 
desirable to return to the guarantee system, tot at a 
lower rate of interest and for a limited time. Though, 
the receipts from the state railways are large ^195,517,000 
rupee.s for 1^93-4), tiie expenditure is still larger 
(2 i5,458,cxx-> rufsees for the same iSio that if the 

net balance oniy to taken into acccHifit, there is an 
annual outlay for the service. ^ 

' Sfv ,\lr, .Acworth's tniaruclive: ttitieW, ‘ OovonmrM RuitwdjK » « Pteifti!*- 
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^17. The statistfics of .state-railway finance have been 
given at .some lengfth in order to facilitate the formation of 
a correct judgment on the ^stem. Within the last thirty 
years the movement towards ' railway nationaluM^tion * has 
been increasing in ibree, and though the grounds on which ft 
has to be decided belong mainly to economic policy in the 
widest sense, financial consicterations cannot be altc^eth^ 
neglected. The one conspi cu ous financial succ^ s bf 
siUtc-inanag^ Tailiyays is of which the 

minor German States, as Cohn points out,’ fall Ifery far 
short. France, Belgium, mid Russia in recent j^ai«„bayc 

fffww their state Hnc*^ Those of 
Australasia and Canada afli^ on the whole no direct 
addition to the public revenues, a* statement which is also 
true of India. 

Ij[ jawestion Ja.. Iq Jk rktcirninetl on these . definite 
facts, the co nclusion oui^t. we believe, to be again.st state 
pnyerty in ra itwavs7 ISanv other crHisideralions arc, 
hottever, to be taken into account. .\<lv< xa tes of state 
pjo|>aty dwell on the fu ture in crease from the growing 
mowements, .of, b^lJ^t 4 ^ and grxKls, and rcgarrl con- 
struction or purcha-se as a profitable investment for the 
: future. Transport ^cncies act p>wcrfuHy in the pit>- 
^'inotion of industrial and commercial dciclofwnent^* and 
htmte it^^is aigued that eve n unremuncrative lines may so 
• beij®j|t .the communit yms to i ncrease. the produ ctiwoi^^^ 
other sourc es o l„BC>agaw«!. ' .Aggin, unity of managmgnt, 
only to 15c obtaitwf-l under the state, woui<l rc.iuce \v<*rking 
exi>e*itses and leaw a larger surplus as net profit. The 
smx.‘riority ' of _ state credit is alleged a.s anotlicr rea^jn for 
lieiieving that its ownership would be financially successful. 
Ihc English Government could some years ago borrow at 
3i pear cent {and now at less than 3 |ier centX and, httying 

‘ * Dfr fcMl«fcn 4«Kii«l»n mikI I’wwsieB lic iikSht vwwiige'' • 
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up the railwaf sharehoklers* interests at their market value, 
would, it is supposed, secure for itself the difference between 
the return on railway shares and that on Consols. By an 
extensive investment of borrowed capital a margin of profit 
would be obtained for the discharge of other public services. 
The objectio ns to such a policy are obvious enough. There 
is no financial reason for inve.stment in railroads that might 
not be applied to other forms of industry. If the advan.* 
tages of unified management are imjK>rtant, the da ngers jpf 
^templing to deal with a varied and coinpiliq^^ 
ftre grave. Railway nationalisation .as a financial measure 
is open to the risks that attend simil*ir ,prQ|MJs;ils for iansi 
nationalisatioo. Without accepting jevons’s view that the 
.supposed gain from purchase through the higher crtxlit of 
the State is wholly a fallacy,’ it is certain that it dcjjends 
on a series of events which are uncertain and incalculable. 
Depression in trade, appreciation of the- standard of value, 
or new inventions would rerluce \Tr>' much the value of the 
fixed cajjital of the railway .system. The fxiliey of stale 
acquisition exposes the public finances to all the chances oif ’ 
loss that \hcse possibilities o|)en up. At best the sj'stei»i 
of state owned and managed railways thus appears to bil'; 
a speculative employment of financial resou|S*s, and, judged*: 
in the light of experience, to be of more than doubtful 
advantage to the Exchequer. The g^neij|l difficulties of 
■State industrial enterprise are beaideatvery likely to occur 

* ‘if the Sute thr ri'iiiwsiy?> juM wHh jfe icmie dcrgiw tkill aad 

S'licirus^as thu comjmDieii ihtic* would diun be or tiAS ; if Owffe 

would Ir* fv'ain acetuiug, iv»t gj'xwl cutdllj,. 

if w'om% thurc would l»e certain "tkWtt tlicoiy, tfur UMt r*f tli« ptsHfc, 
credit prove* to Hr? a pure falla*cj* ami if 'it wm? flcrt' ffirre W«mSW be fw 
reason ' wiry the Treavtir)* should mi Ho mmicy tfi n»ny kimli 

of industrial ci'Uerprises Ijewiks r3ilwji^*ii imd teScfiliaphi.* <5/' ♦W/#/ 

Rifarm, 371, The fact that the chance of losaK Malty k hete 

rtegk?ci«l JevojiH Ire right if the «nnc m foirmerly were to l;»C! 

securer.! to shareholders* Imt the Migjj'csiioii m that only filie marigi of 

the share* .^howKl 1m^ given. It would, how'irvei, lie wy diHicult ro catty thii ’ 
out in practice. Railway skfcreboJdef* would ckim^ and prolaiWy trcciw# 
cotnpenMtIon for ikm 'mcriftce of incffn*e in fulnrif divifkiidt. 
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ifi this case. Defective accounts of capita! and revenue 
expenditure and receipts cannot be e.scaped any more dian 
in the dockyards or arsenals. With the best inj^tions it 
Is not eaw to distinguish clearly between the different 

^ with which a railway 

adfn t n ist r aiiaa to deal ; and yet get a perfectly 

tfil0w5>rthy .stati^metit ' <-»f 
rai lway s is^cshc^^ for. k ,COi:»‘cct judgment ^ 
that has" created them. 

§ % 8 . What llic railway systemis to tlte nation tramways 
are to the town, and therefore it is quite in accordance with 
the general course of jwlicy that there should be an effort 
to * muriicij>alisc ’ these means of communication. English 
legislation j>faces local govc tuments in an exceptionally 
fa\x>urable position, either for cs^blishing tramways them- 
s clvc% ^^oy;_aftcr thc^_c?«i;pirilii<;>n, 5 ^f a i:>c^ purchasing the 
rights of crmijMincs. A large number of British towns own 
thdr locaTTmes, but up to July i.st, r 8 <) 9 ,onl)' seventeen muni- 
ci{Kt| bqdics worke<l their lines ; in other cases the lines are 
leased coiTipanit*s. C apital to the amount of ^,' 3 , 300,000 
has lx:en applied to this object by abf>ut thirt}- townt. In the 
United States *a few municipalities manage their own 
street-car lines/ * but the number is small 

Thv*iigh classet'i in accordance with their miture among 
the industries of transport, the tramways restnnblc in their 
cronomic and fmancia! aspects the other industries discussed 
in an earlier |Kirt of the chapter. 

§ * 9 / The pfO|>cr administration of the railway system* 
a-Numing it to lx: owriied by the State, is a further problem. 
Shall the lines he leasal to^a company, as in l!otlan<l or 
be mariagcxJ directly "by state ofTictals? The former st^ems 
the si'dution that offers the greatest financial advantages. 
I'hc full value of the line can be obiaincti and the chance of 
loss in a great measure avoided* Unfortunately the objects 
for which state railways are often dcsiretl cannot be accont’- 
I>li5ihcd in this way. The lessees will doubtless use their 
^ Ety, aya 
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privilege to gain the highest possible letnms, and the wls 
of competition and unequal rates will continue. 

State administration issomuch desired by the opponents 
of private companies that, as in Germany, private lines are 
leased to the State. In this way great outlay of capital 
is avoided, and as the management of a railway line may 
be reduced to a system of routing, there at first appears 
to be a fair analc^y witli the Post Office. This resemblance 
is only apparent Instead of the simple tariff and limited 
classes with which the Post Office deals, there must be 
very elaborate grouping and frequent adjustment to new 
conditions. The management of a great railway h an 
indu|trial ‘undertaking’ of peculiar difficulty, and is al- 
most certain to suffer from the want of capable direction. 
The financial success of .state- managed railway.s will be 
affected by the efficienc)- of the management of. so com- 
plicated a business, and it is more than doubtful whether 
the gain through unity of direction and .system will com- 
pensate for the lack of energy and zeal that .state industries 
displaj'. 

A grCat deal will depend on the particular constitutiott 
and situation of the country. The good financial results of 
the Prus.sian railroads arc largely attributable to the skill 
and care of trained officials in the service of that State. 
Countries where the public service ts not so well organised 
and with governments more subject to* popular contnal 
cannot ho}>e for equal success. * I tremble to think,* said 
jevons, ‘ what might be the fiiuu^l results if a property 
exceeding the National Debt in nominal value, and requiring 
in every part of it constant refpirs. renewals, and extensions, 
were in the hands of a Parliamctttar}' minister who might 
find some day that he had been illegally and jgnorantly 
s^tiing away great sums of money at the bidding of bis 
subordinates.’ ‘ 

* Afttkinb ^ Sodal /ifform, J59. Jlk i* OMplwiflttl k)' 
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larly exposed to Aiigof ; fotf in ..flic f^, 

errors in manageiwcnt, there would lMi the j^itfare of j^bire 
opinion in fawMir of low fares and rates. If a;sahstantiad 
surplus wo'c realised in any year, it would be impo^ible 
to escape reductions that .would eflectually prevent its re- 
currence. Victorian experienoe is instructive on this p<xnt.' 
Any increases in the greras receipts of the Colonial liijei» 
have been ‘absorbed by the additional working expenses* 
due to extra facilities and lower rates. The Railway Com- 
missioners declare that ‘No department controlling state- 
owned railways can expect to be allowed to realise more 
than a small margin beyond the amount required to pay 
the Interest upon the capital invested, as immediately that 
[joint has been reached tlie public request and insist upon ^ 
concessions in rates or increased facilttics, b«>th of which are 
practically an amelioration of taxation.’* It remains to be 
seen whether Prussia will succeed in maintaining her high 
revenue from railways when once a moi’cment for remission 
of. taxation .sets in. Cohn, for example, justifies the railway 
surfjius on the ground that it is derived from the well-to-do 
classes, and makes the di.stnbution of public burdens 
fairer, but if the duties on commotlities of general use, which 
arc so heavy in Germany, were mwlificrl, the claim for lower 
railway charges could not be met in this way.* 

1 i»e question of compensation for loss is another serious 
financial point in railway administration. State p*.>st 
offices escape the difficulty by repudiating all responsi- 
bility, no matter ivhat loss they inflict, but railways could 
not follow this most objectionable method. Over a large 
system it is probable that tlie cost of accidents and other 
tosses could be avcfajpiwi from year to year, though some 
variation would still occur. Smaller countries would not 
have this refuge from loss, A singlii heavy Occident 

® It 4f0b‘i* S««* «liK# Iwiti mtikk, ias* $3 
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f:mmM disturb the balance, and lunt profit into loss. The 
Victorian railways had for a single accident to pay claims 
to the amount of 28,988 ; but the total expenditure under 
that head for the year in question (1887-8) only amounted 
to ^^^142,562, while for the preceding year it was but ^6,655. 
It is moreover highly probable that if the amount of com- 
pensation were assessed, as at present in England, by juries, 
their bias would be altogether against the railway adminis- 
tration, and to a greater extent than it is now against 
private com{>anies, 

§ 20. One difficulty common to most forms of state in- 
dustry arises from the necessit>’ of dealing witli large 
numbers of emplo)'ecs. The tasks of the iiKKlern Slate are 
sufficiently varied and ciunprehensivc to take up all the 
ability aiul time of administrators, without adding unneces- 
sarily to their duties. Public industries, however, require 
for their efficient w(.»rking a lxxl>' of organised hamls, 
obtained In* free contract An unavoidable conse(|ucncc is 
the j.K>ssibiiitv* of disagreement Ix^lween the Stale ami its 
heljxrrs, culminating fx^rhaps in the last weajH^n of industrial 
war — strilfes.* The iKcsitton of the [>ub)ic powers is in such 
cases a tr}ang one, I'he agency that is bound to enforce 
order aiid fair pla)* t>ne of the j>arties to the dispute ; the 
natural disposition of an administrator in a |.>opu!ar gcn'crn- 
ment is to make things simK>th by yielding to the demands 
of ther!iscontenle<i, a c<>or.sc that involves adcUtional ex|x:/isc 
and injuriousl}* affects the financial pjsition. The |>ressurr 
of the consumer — that is the community— for low rates, and 
that of state ofllcia!> for Ixftter conditions of service, is the 
most serious financial risk that the irKiustria! activity of the 
State is Iikcl>' to encounter. The F^iissiait railway service 
controls its 8c\ocx> einplo)ecs on an almost military sytiem, 
aided by the organisali<ai of the natioral ariri}'. But any 
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attemirt to direct the raifl#ay system of the United Kingdom " 
on a similar plan would be hopeless. 

§ 21 . But whatever be the judgment that we form as to 
the exfKfdiency of the |x>licy, there can be little doubt that 
it has had imjiortant effects on public finance. In most 
Eurofxjan Stales a new branch of the public domain has 
been called into existence, with very large gross receipts. 
Tlie weight of public indebtedness has moreover l^een in* 
crcase<hand the real nature and results of that burden have 
btx"n obscured.^ A large section of private industry, that 
would otherwise contribute to the public resources through 
taxation, has come into the charge of the State. The 
iiroadcr social aixi |K>liticaI results do not concern us here. 
Hut the purely financial conserjucnces of a continuance of 
the movement have much interest. One ine\ itablc result 
will the romfiarative reduction of tax-revenue as con- 
tributing to the gross receipts. The addition of English 
raihvaj* ex|H.*iHiilure and receipts to tl\c national Budget 
would far more than double its already f>ortenioos sum/ 

** le . V. ch, 5* pn thr * 
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* * Under such conditinns the otiilftnary method of iltter- 
pieting financial returns would prove defective. At present 
the Post Office unduly afiects the balance of the Budget, 
but its effect is insignificant compared with accounts of 
the magnitude of the railways. The Indian Budget, as 
Fawcett wry flearly sho%ved,* is open to misinterpretation 
on this ground. Until the gross and net figures are .separated 
and arranged, there are no correct data for discussing the 
finaiieial situation. 

W more weight is the fact that this great increa.se of 
gross receipts and expenditure would lea^'c the real power 
and burdens of the countrj' almost unchanged. The 
financial-condition might be a little better or a little worse, 
according as there was a net gain or loss from the new 
state domain ; but in substance the public want-s would 
still have to be met from taxation, and the pressure would 
fall on private income, .since the large revenues frtjm quasi- 
private possessions would have corresponding charges 
again.st them. 

The .system of creating a state indu.strial domain by the 
policy of granting long conce,ssions, with ultimate reversion 
to the State, is- by far the mast plausible. It appeal^ to 
be a form of .saving by securing advantages in the distant 
future at a small f>rcsent sacrifice. For wc cannot believe 
that the concessionnaries do not endeavour compensa^ 
themselves for their shorter term by incteased charges, the 
result of limitation of advantageit. Such is apparently the 
case in France, w here the railway companies, if their tenure 
is limited, derive a counter advantage from the very high 
dividends guaranteed to them. 

From one fxunt of view the formatom of a state ploperty 
may be regarded a.s a morle of saving, somewtuit JtnalC^ous 
to the treasures accumulated by sovcre%n« in earlicf 
A lo^-continued process of judicious investment might 
succeS;! in nu.sing thtsc accumulations to a vety lai^' 
amount, but under modem conditions it is better to trust to 
/mKm , 
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taxation for the needed pevt^uc, and allow the investment 
of capital to proceed from the action of individual. It 
may be further remarkoi that each extension of state 
ownership and mam^cment is a step in the direcb'on of 
Socialism. That the growth of public industries, if carried 
on unchecked, would ultimately transform s'ciety into the 
t}'pe desired by the more thoughtful Socialists, is undeni- 
able ; and, whatever may be the merits of this kind of social 
oiganisation, it is utterly incompatible with the continuanbe 
of the conditions which existing financial theories assuitne. 
During all changes of .social life, thilmindamentai economic 
an<l financial categories will surA-ive, but their form may be 
so changed as to render entirely new expositions essential. 
W'e are not called on to discuss socialistic pro|>osals, but, to 
all who njccgnise their Impracticability, the encouragement 
to Socialism that attends the extension of the industrial 
domain of the State may be noted as a further objection 
Ui it. 
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§ I. Thk a^^ricultural and indu'itrial |»ro|K‘rt\* of the 
State, thouj^h the former has lost most of its imjHntaiHe, 
an<l the latter is ce»nfmed to particular sectiojis of industry^ 
have l>oth retaineti a place as substarUJa! sources of revenue 
in the case of at least some countries. The <hnnain, the 
forests, and the railways of Prussia contribute a consider- 
able a»iount to the htulget, and cannot p.issed over in 
any estimate of the financial position of that country. 
The land revenue is a mainstay of Indian finance, and 
England would fcrl the toss of the }X>stal revenue. 
difTerent is the {Kisiiion of what once might have ficrn 
regarded as a co-ordinatt* fart of the C|u»i- private ificomc 
of the State, the revenue from commerce. At one 
time the regulation, and even the monojKsiy. of certain 
branches of trade was lielieved to lx* a pari of the renal 
prerogative. I’his |;)ositi 0 ny which was m«>Ht strongly hchl 
in the sixteenth century, gave way IxTore the presence of 
new economic forces and the enticism*" sT the more inlelli- 
gent theorisB, It 15 now universalfy oxs>gnis€d that, to use 
Adam Smith s words, *no two characters .seem more incon- 
sistent than those of trader and sovereign.* * The siHXula- 
live nature of commcrcc%the need forconsyint watchfulness 
and minute calculation of the chances of gain or loss w'hich 
* Wmiik J44. 
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are its essential features, make it im[K>ssible for a State to 
ho{>e for revenue by engaging in it; 

Exceptions to this general rule arc rather apparent than 
real. When a State |x>ssesses and works lands 
mines* or factories — unless the prcKlucts are used in the 
state service — it must find a market fi*r wliat it turns out, 
but c\cn this irreducible ininimum of commercial trans- 
actions is the weakest part of state economy, and by its 
risks forms an additional objection to those already urged 
against increasing [iiiblic lands or tfKhistries. The same 
iKxessit)% of course, exists where an article is artificially 
niono{>^^bseiI for the piirjx^e of effective taxation, a pro- 
cess that is sometinK*s confined to tlie sale, leaving the 
[)iudtK:tii>n l«i j>rivate enterprise. KevcfUie obtained in 
this way is virtoalh' taxation mi the commodities so 
ireatetl, and must In:, constdcrcf! in that connexion. The 
only sjHxiai aisc that we need notice that of the Dutch 
(iovernment trade from Java. I 'ndcr the ‘ culture s>'stem * 
large quantities of valuable prmlucts, etnefiv' coffee, tea, 
and spices, were rcceivcxt by the (%»«onu! Government and 
Holit at a high ratt:\ For many year^ large surpliisc^s were 
realised, but lately the mmlifications of tfu* culture system 
and the fall in |irices have led to deficits in the colcmial 
liudget. ;md given >ti!l further prewT of the Ipzardoii.s 
naturr! of such retenuesd 

§ 2 The business of hankistg is in so many ways con- 
itiscied with the State that its public managetnent apjxrars 
to have much to rrcommeiul it. Theordinar)^ method has, 
however. Ixxn that of granting concessions to privilegeri 
companies, which arc Ixuind to afford facilities to the Slate 
m return for advantages enjoyed. England, France, and 
(icrmaiw at preisctnt Udopt this policy, with the varit'us 
mfwJificationH that the circumstances of each coiiiUry make 
ciilvisable. The f.nire * state dmnk/ in whiclnthe capita! 
of titc undertaking is supplied from the public funds, is 

* TW |'»»'aicr iH; lniKX i\%m* hy A. R. 
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fowml only in Russia and Sweden. In most countries 
banks contribute to the revenue either by the .special ser- 
vices that they perform for tte State, by taxation, or by 
sharing profits over a certain point with the Treasury, the 
la.st 1 [>eing the sj^stem of the German Imixjrial Bank.* 

Banking may naturally be divided into dealings (i) with 
money, and (2) with capital. There are strong reasons 
for receding the former as a state function, and it is 
pro^biy from this part of the business that public revimue 
may best be obtained.* The trade in capital, on the other 
seems entirely unfit for governmental intervention, 
tho(%b some small revenue may be gained from it by 
judicious taxation. 

The relations of public finance with the banking sy-stem 
are not confined to questions of revenue. The public 
debt in its different forms, especially that of inconvertible 
pa{)cr issues, is mixed up with the trade in capital, and the 
whole mechanism of the financial system is dejjcndent for 
its successful operation on the agencies of credit, VVe 
.shall therefore have more than once to return to the 
.subject.* • 

Another form of state banking has come into existence 
in the last thirt>- yeans in the savings bank, which origin- 
ated in Englanil in rS6r, and has extended to Belgium, 
Italy, Ifolland, Tr.u ice, Austria, and Sweden; but its 
financial imfx>rtance is confined to the aid wllffch tlic large 
deposits afftjrtl in the creation of terminable annuities. 

§ 3. A more imjKjrtant but at the same time more 
questionable source of revenue is by many States deriycri 
from the receipts of lotteries conducted by the govcrnmcailt. 
The tendency of the State to seek gain ftom the cffw# Or 
vices of its subjects is ve«y noticeable in the earlier periods 

' The Im(ieria) Hank »( Gormwiy afiftiefitt m an mnlritiBlwf In Ibe 

Hmtgrt, th«;anM»anl for 1901 twntnit • *,417,770 mik-;. 
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of finandaJ history. A(>pei^ irefe often made tO moi's 
'absurd presumption in their own good fortune^' hy the 
estaMishment of periodical lo^eries. In which the con< 
tributors. taken as a body, wcrc'certain to lose. In 'many 
cases the lottery became a state monopoly, and sever^ , 
examples still exist The l*russian budget estimate 
I902“3 assumes a yield of 8^,363,500 marks from this 
source. Italy is the reedwer of a large revenue from 
lotteries, the gross yield for 1901-2 being comptned at 
67 , 50 CM 300 lire. Saxony, Haipbuig, Spain, and Hungaiy 
are also indebted to this system for a portion of their 
revenues. The objections are rather moral than economic^ 
though the virtues weakened by the prevalence of gam- 
bling are the jieculiarly economic ones of prudence 
and willingness to acquire wealth by labour. 

From the purely financial point of view, the more refined 
lottery systems depending oh combinations of numbers 
are objectionable, as there is some uncertainty as to their 
gains. The State is exactly in the position of the banker 
of the gambling table Thus 1885 was a bad year for 
iHl ItaHan lottery, t886agood one. The simple •method 
of {»ri/cs arranger] in classes is preferable, but it appeals 
!esi powerfully to the spirit of adventure, on the prevalence 
of which the institution dejiends for its continuance. 

The pernicious effects of state sanction i*f the vifcc of 
gambling have led to the abandonment of the lottery 
system in Ei^land (1826), Hesse (1832), France {1836), 
Sweden (1840X Bavaria (1861), and Swititerland (1865). 

§ 4. Adam Smith has made the institution of a ‘public 
pawnshop’ lamilar by his reference to the case of Ham- 
burg ; and many similar c»tabH»fiment.s in the shape of the 
' Momts afir /W/' in Fi»n5*!, Belgium, aiwl .some German 
.States are in existence The proceeds, what they exceed 
the advances and cesst of woadcing, are not applied to public 
use, so that the whole system is rather a chipte, chiefly on 
nninicipal revenues. ■ ■ 

A firivri it would seem that the lending ^ amimukt^ 
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wealth would he a convenient mode of securing a revenue 
for the public services, but, as in the case of industrial 
investments, the test of exf^erience makes it plain that this 
is really an expensive wAy of obtaining the necessary 
supplies, since the principal has first to be raiscref and is 
afterwards less productively employed than when left in 
the ownership of private i>ersons. A true conception of 
|be relation of state income to the national income, which 
is the sum of all private incomes within the nation, 
overthrows the fallacy of state accumulation and invest- 
ment. 

NotwilhstanSing the force of this general canon, the 
financial accounts of modern States exhibit aj>f>arently 
many cxaiufdes of advances of capital by the State^ but on 
closer investigation these cases turn out to lx: coni^ected 
with the use of public credit For the furtherance of certain 
economic or social ends, such as the improvement of laiul, 
or the erectit>n of l>etter dwellings for workmen, or mimi- 
cipal improvements, advances arc made by the central 
government either to individuals or to local IkkIics, but thc^: 
loans are themselves ultimately derivc<l from private capital 
by means of [>ublic credit 'fhe IVcasiiry acts simply as 
an intermediary in supplying capital for certain ;desir- 
able objects — a {Mjsition made clear in England by Viscount 
Goschen’s separation of the local from the general debt. 
Repayment of the money so advanced is hut the a}>t>ro- 
priate method of discharging the amount of debt that was 
contracted for the original loans. 

§ 5. I'he interest on capital lent out is thus not a source 
of state revenue that rit^ed receive attention here, since it 
does not really increase the public receipts. Wc may 
therefore pass on to con.sider those kinds of revenue 
that are fixed in amount am! admit of captlalisalton, 
a circumstance that connects them with the gains from 
invested capital, notwithstamling that their origin is very 
different 

Foremost amongst such revalue is the gain from charges 
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on land. In an earlier chapter of the pre^nt book we 
found that the agricultural domain had often passed gradu- 
ally from the hands of the sovereign by the introduction of 
hereditary leases. Permanency of tenure without limita- 
tion of rent is of little benefit, as increase in the charge 
can always be imposed in order to destroy the tenant's 
interest. Consequently the fixing for ever, or for a long 
term, <»f the rent to lie paid accomjjanies the hereditary 
lease. The variable payments become settled and definite 
charin\s. 

In another way the same form of revenue comes into 
cxisteiicc* Th^ servile tenures of the MicTdle Ages pre- 
scribed a great variety of duties to Ix^ performed by the 
tenants, which under the new conditions of ‘ money economy ' 
were commuted into fixed sums. English legislation on 
copyholds, the measures of the French Constituent As- 
sembly, and Prussian land legislation since 1807 have all 
had this commutation and settling of dues as one of their 
objects. 'The tithes — so {>eculiarly distinctive of ecclesi- 
astical projHjrty h ue also undergeme the same treatment, 
wherever they have not been abolishcxL The universality of 
the forces that work this change is shown by the extension 
of the terms of the Indian land settlements aiid the favour 
in w hich perpetual settlements at# held, fhe difificuities 
as to drawing a distinction between rent and taxation in 
India have been already ndticed, as also the fact that with 
a |x;r}x:tual settlement the state receipts in reality belong 
to neither head, but arc a thing />cr se} 

A still further question arises, viz. whether long-continued 
taxes on land should n<»t be included in this class of re- 
ceipts. Much controversy has arisen in connexion with 
tile French fmpiU one {>arty contending that its 

burden has ceased to be felt, since all purchiiscrs deducted 
the capitalised amount of the tax from the purchase money, 
while opponents of this view have brought forward the ever- 
o|>en |>ossibil!ty of changes in the amount so levied. The 
* Sec lik. ii. ch. f 
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broader theoretical aspects *of the matters at issue will 
occupy us in studying taxation,^ when we shall see reason 
for adopting the last-mentioned view, but some concession 
can be made to the advocates of the rent-charge conception 
of land taxes. Where, as ift the case of the English Land 
Tax of 1692 (originally intended to include all property, but 
evaded by the holders of movable wealth), the amount is 
fixed on each estate, it does become a charge'on the land. 
The system of redemption, applied first in 1798, is of itself 
siifRcient to prove the correctness of this view. The so- 
called ‘English Land Tax* is gradually disappearing. 
From its highest point of 1,911,663 in 1798, it has come 
down to j£‘ 7 SS,ooo in 1900-1.^ 

The exf>ediency of allowing redemption by the parties 
liable to such charges depends altogether on the nature of 
the burden. So long as the land tax was, or was intended 
to be, variable, permission to capitalise the payments would 
necessarily be futile, since a fresh charge could always be 
imposed, but, where fixity has been introduced, redemption 
is generally for the advantage of both sides : for that of 
the person liable, since otherwise he would not consent to 
redeem, and for that of the State, which is thereby enabled 
to reduce its liabilities. Whether a charge should be fixed 
or not depends on thfe Way in which it has been estab- 
lished, and is mainly deterngiined by considerations of 
public policy. The conversion of taxes into fixed pay- 
ments is, however, unquestionably an error in finance, as 
owing to the growth of public expenditure, provision has 
to be made for procuring larger sums, while the immo- 
bility of each existing lax compels the financier to have 
recourse to new and, on the whole, less eligible sources of 
revenue. The same consideration applies to commutations 
of rent, either of land, of mines, or of concessions for rail- 

J See Bk. iv. ch. I § 9. 

2 Sec Dowell, History df Tax(UmK\\* 48 sq., and in, 81-91, for the history 
of the tax. Movable pro^rty was exempted in 1833, and offices and pensions 
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ways, canals, and other undertakings. The probability is 
that they will give a larger return at each renewal, and 
this additional gain is lost by commutation for a fixed sui|^ 
unless, indeed, mil allowance is made iijf the arrangement 
for the value of the increments thit ^ay reasonsj^y b^ 
expected in the future. Such transactions are not iisualljr; 
settled on terms favourable to the public interest 
individual will not estimate a very distant gain at its real 
value to the community, and, as a result, the fixed payment 
will be but slightly raised by the inclusion of a benefit to 
be obtained latef on. Financially, it is best to reserve these 
prosfjective receipts for the new objects of outlay that are 
certain to arise. 

§ 6. Besides the services attached to land, there is a mis- 
cellaneous group of receipts which may conveniently be 
noticed here. Historically they belong to the class of 
regalm^ and arc due to the sovereign’s prerogative* 
Amongst them we may mention charges for the privilege 
of hunting, or of fishing, which to some small extent con- 
tribute to the public revenue at present. Mediaeval finance 
expanded this class of receipts to a remarkable extent. 
They acted, as Roscher as showp, as a traditional form be- 
tween the earliest condition, in which the domanial revenue 
sufficed for the ro)^al service, and the later state economy 
depending chiefly on taxation.^ Our modern customs and 
excises appear in germ in these feudal or imperial dues. 
Succession duties can also. be referred to the same source ; 
but, apart from what may fairly be regarded as tax revenue 
in rudimentary form, there are the well-known feudal aids, 
the right of the sovereign to fines, that of taking ownerless 
goods, and the nuinberless other claims that the ingenuity 
of law^iprs succeeded establishing. 

Modern finance has chiefly to deal with these preroga- 
tive rights so far as they help to explain the evolution of 
existing systems of taxation, or in the scattered remnants 

^ Uascher, 0 1 8. The whole (Bk. i. ck 4) one of the in 

his work* 
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which are found as survivals in every country, inexplicable 
lexcept on historical grounds. The discussion also serves 
as a suitable introduction to another class of public receipts 
^at has presented much difficulty in regard to its correct 
position in the financial systern, 

§ 7. The problem of classifying the revenues known as 
‘fees’ {Giluihrat) need not be again considered.' In 
accordance with the conclusion before reached, no separate 
department for fees is requisite. Some of the so-called 
GeMkren, e.g. the postal revenue, have been noticed in the 
preceding chapter, others will find their place in the study 
of taxation, while the remainder of the heterogeneous class 
will hSb considered here as a sequel to the fixed charges 
imjx)sed b}^ the State. By this method the complications 
that otherwise occur are avoided, and the creati<in of a 
distinct group of state receipts, co-ordinate with that 
derived from taxation, becomes unneccssarj'. 

If further justification were needed for this breaking up 
of the topic of Gebithren that German financial science has 
laboured so strenuously to develop, it would be found in 
the remarkable divergences of opinion among its exjxmcnts. 
No two of the able and erudite workers at the subject give 
prcciselv' the same interpretation and arrangement The 
one fixed and definite result obtained can be and is »cog- 
nised in our treatment, viz. that the * fee’ is paid in return 
for service done, and that it does n<;t bring in it clear retur?) 
to the State over and above the cost of the service for 
which it is paid. 

The classification and division of the different kinds of 
fees is almost as unsettled as the nature and j>osition of the 
whole systetn, but when we deduct those charges that really 
belong to the iiidustrial domain, as also wnatever is in fact 
tax revenue, the difficulty is very mudi lessened. ^Special 
reasons a()art, the .State m«iy charge for any service ren- 
dered to a determinate individual, and therefore it would 


See Bk. li. ch. i, |§ 4, 5, and fiott at end. 



seem abstractly jftossitle that 

have its corresi>onding fees. State services cannot, as we 
know, be analysed and their effect on each citizen assigned. 
The general interests of the society are a matter of im- 
portance to all ; were it otherwise the whole organisation of 
the State might be dissolved, and its duties given up to in- 
dividual enterprise. Pees come in only as a supplcment to 
the other receipts of the public exchequer, and have to be 
confined to certain cases of measurable services, where the 
citizen is brought into direct contact with the public 


}>ower, 

§ 8. The administration of justice has been the occasion 
for the earliest of these charges. Without returning to the 
previously considered jjosition of primitive law courts,^ we 
need only bear in mind that the cost of law services has been 
inore^and more placed on the general revenue. From being 
self sapporting, the cost of justice has been steadily in- 
creasing. Nevertheless, a large number of charges are still 
levied m connexioti with legal proceedings in every modern 
country. The United Kingdom shows net receipts for the 
year 1803-4 to the. amount of £Syo,S44 under the general 
head of * Fees,' of which by far the largest part was obtained 
from court charges. Local governments also receiv^e fees 
for jX)lice and Justice which ought in strictness to be added, 
but the total amount was less than £$00,000 for 1887-8, 
In France the system of court fees in the older form of 
was alx>lished at the Revolution, but the charges for 
documents and legal forms are |tt!l a part of the revenue 
under the title Greffe. The itmbre, or stamp duty, also 
affects judicial acts, but the grea|cr part of its return is 
really taxation. For the year 1888 the receipts from the 
Greffi^ weje 8,225,000 franc.s. The same category of 
receipts In Italy for the year 1 881 came to 7,000,000 lire, 
llie several German States, as well as the Imperial 
Government, obtain more or less revenue from the same 


» Bk. i d). 3* § t* 
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source. So do many of the American commonwealths, 
but the value of the comparative figures is very little, 
owing to the intermixture of fees with taxation.^ 

Besides the revenue derived from contentious proceed- 
ings, or from fines on criminals, there are numerous juridical 
acts which require for their validity the payment of a con- 
tribution to the State, or which inv^olve work on the part 
of the public officials, that can be charged for on the 
ordinary principle of service done. Such are entrie.s in 
official registers, grants of naturalisation, and the supply of 
copies of legal transactions. One of the most important in 
practice is the dealing with land titles. In all countries 
with a proper land system owners' titles are registered and 
changes in the rights over land are recorded. The benefit 
of such a system to owners and intending purchasers is 
beyond question, while the cost is very moderate. A low 
scale of fees for the o{)erations of the registr)" suffices to 
cover its ex[)enscs, and therefore is an eminently suitable 
mode of providing for them. Such charges are in pnnci|)lc 
clearly distinct from the heavy duties on the transfer of 
land that still exist in France and form a part of the 
system of i ungistrement, I.ow fees have the double ad- 
vantage of .securing without difficulty a gofxl proportion of 
the expense that administration entails, and of allowing 
transactions to be carried on without check. 

§ 9. Fees for justice and juridical acts sfiade off almost 
insensibly into ‘administrativ’C fees* ( VcrwitliungsgrlmhreH), 
so that many of those enuinerated in the preceding section 
might fairly he placed under the latter head, but where 
the payment is mack^ in connexion with questions of legal 
right, it seems better to regard it as a ' law fee.’ Among 
administrative fce.s those for ordinary certificates, eg. of 
births, deaths, and marriages, may be included the is.sue of 

^ * Die absolute uikI relative Hohe cies (iebtihrerjerirsiijes in verftchktleneii 
Slaatcn n>it einantler zu vergldchen, ist Uanmi \ns jeizi nur h<kh$l unvoll- 
komnien nifiglich, well die Gelnlhren fast Uberall, jt*d<#ch mil «ehr virrsi<!hiedcnein 
Grade, iidt Verkchrsstfuern verquirkl sind.’ Ivow;her, | 23, n. 16. Cp. 

It 69. 
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passports, attestation of d<^rees and diplomas, and the 
itiiiny other payments for special official relations, Morig 
imf>ortant, however, are charges connected with economic 
transactions, such as fees for testing the quality of articles, 
that now exist chiefly as survivals of the older system of 
regulation, as e,g, the English hall-mark on gold and silver, 
or have been introduced on social grounds, as in the case 
of testing for adulteration. 

In this somewhat miscellaneous collection, whose in- 
deflniteness results from the wide extension of state func- 
tions, may be placed the revenue from seignorage. The 
function of coining money is undertaken by every civilised 
govwnincnt, and in most casesasmall ar^punt of the metal 
sent for coinage is retained in order to meet the ex|xmscs 
(if the process. Where the deduction is limited to the 
amount necessary to cover the cost it is substantially a fee 
fii* guaranteeing the fineness and weight of the currcnc}'. 
1 he English mint does not even do this in respect to the 
gold 'ohiage, which is a cause of expense to the State. It 
is more than recompensed on the token coinage of silver 
and cofjper, which gives a varying surplus, amounting for 
the year 1889 (jo to the unusually large sum of £y 74^000. 
Rerei|.)ts of so considerable an amount, if normal, would 
not be treated under the present head. If it could be 
shown that the seignorage charge pressed on any class or 
clas.se.^, it vvouUl be a sjxicia! tax le\ ied on them ; if it was 
the result of state monopoly, it would be a gain of the 
.State fioin the industrial undertaking of coinage. As any 
large gain is very rare — the receipts of the English mint 
for 1889-90 were describecl by Viscount Goschen as a 
' windfall which cannot be expected to recur ^ ^ — ^and as some 
mints do not cover their working expenses, it is best to 
regard seignorage as being one of the class of ‘ fees.’ # 

Cltar<gcs for testing weights and measures make another 
item in the list ; so do lighthouse dues and dock charges 
In almost every case of administrative action there wdll be 

* Bmp:/ Apiil I7lh, 1890. The receipt for was ^421,000. 

^ R 2 



' owing to .^;’i^|n^c ‘'services that' 'am 

r to individuals or the ci^ttnrtodities supplied to them, 
sale of official publications may be given as an 
example. 

A comparatively important but diminishing head of 
revenue from ‘ fees ' is found in school attendance pay* 
in^hts. The promotion of education is now regarded as a 
|i“PpbHc duty, involving extensive outlay, which must be 
supplied either from taxation or from the fees paid by 
those who avail themselves of instruction. There seems to 
be no reason why a part of the ex|>enses of the system 
should not be borne by the parents, unless in the case of 
actual destitution. The tendency, however, is towards 
their removal Tiie United States, and France since i88i, 
have no fees for primary schools. Prussia still retains 
them, but they have disapi^eared in the United Kingdom 
under the operation of the Education Acts of 1891 and 
1892.^ The higher educational institutions also produce 
fees in small amounts, as e^. in England the University 
of London, before the recent change in its constitution, 
almost covered its annual working cxfXinditure by the fec^s 
of candidates for its degrees and certificates. 

§ 10. Looking back on the list of receipts that may fairly 
be classed as fees, we see the absence of any harmonious or 
logical arrangement. There is no branch of the public 
power to which they can be attributed ; th6y are Spreitd 


* The amounts |>aid in 1889 were as follows 


EnglamU Fees in Sch«v>l Bc«ri sdi^ls ... <>35.2^5 

Fees in other ril^cch'tfiig grants 1,207,695 

Scotland. Fees in p«!>Uc schfjob 249 fl 55 

In <»tber schfKils,.. ... .. 46,164 

IreiamI, ScIum)! fees in National schwds 110,592 


* Total ... ... ... 

In Prussia the scho<»l te were in 1871 10,498,794 marhs, 

» ^^ 7 ^ I2.975fS*7 

,# 1886 10,926,085 „ 

Cohn, § 190, n*. 
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come into account* Ixang the perquisites 


li^i .itevcT' 
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receive them, as is not uncommon in the United Slates* 
Much of the law that regulates them is only of interest in 
administration ; they are often inextricably mixed up with 
the public industrial receipts and with taxes, esp^ially 
* taxes on commerce ’ ( Verkekrssteuem)} and finally the 
aid they give to the financier is not considerabk. They 
may indeed be r^^arded as incidental products of state 
action Just as in manufacturing processes certain by- 
products are found which are sold for what they can bring, 
or as the labourer disposes of his spare hours for any wages 
that will overcome his desire for leisure, so the mechanism 
of the State, while aiming at the efficient discharge of the 
tasks set to it, nevertheless does uot refuse to collect revenue 
that can be acquired \^thout neglect of the primary object 
in view, and such revenue is that from fees. 

There is thus complete jufitification for regarding them 
as an appendage to the quasi-privatc economic receipts, as 
we have done in the present chapter.*^ 


* Cp. * Iki <lcm engen Zusammenhaiig von Rechts* und V^erwaltungsgebuhren 
mit Verkchrs«>teuem in dcr Praxis ufid l»ei der fiir Ixriclc vielfach gwucinsumeii 
Krherlmngsform im Stempel ht dit‘ bexiiglichc Einnahhie daraus t'l>cnsc» wie 
die Gesctxgebung dariilxir nicht wohl m trennen. Die Gcactzc heirelfen incist 
!>eide Al)galK*arten in biinler Vermeiiljmig ’ Wiigner, ii. 69. , 

Set! note to Uk. ii. ch. i fo« further discu!isii>n of this |K)iiu. 



CHAPTER V 

STATE PR0PERTV,~(;ENERAL CONSIDKRATrONS ON 
QUASI-PRIVATE REVENUE 

§ I. We have now examined the different classes of public 
receipts that can be fairly classed as ‘quasi-private’ or 
‘economic’; what the practical financier would describe 
as ‘non-tax revenue.* The component elements are some- 
what heterogeneous, a necessary result of the \aricty and 
complexity of public administration. Some of the categories 
shade off indefinitely into the other great class of contribu- 
tions obtained through taxation, and thus deprive the 
technical grc»upings made for practical [>urposcs of the 
logical consistency needed in scientific inquiry. In another 
respect the nature of things pre.sents difficulties in the way 
of precise classification. The ‘economic’ rcvenuaof the 
State is the product of property held, or payment for ser- 
vices done, by it. Great/ masses of public prc>|x:Tty are, 
however, not productive of revenue in the ordinary ijense. 
From the Houses of |?arliament down to the smallest 
court-house — from Epji|ig Forest to the village green — 
there are buildings andfands that bring in no return to be 
entered in any bud^, local or general They are, never- 
theless, a constituen^art of the publi^ domain, the loss of 
which would be serjj^usly felt even financially. They con- 
tribute not wealth|^j the strict sense^ but utility, and die 
problem of determtiing their financial advantage is there-* 
fore a difficult one,^ It seems that the best mode of frAing 
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an approximately correct estimate is to take the sacrifice 
that their loss would impose. The destruction of the public 
buildings of this class in the United Kingdom would place 
a cfinsiderable charge on both national and local resources, 
and this sum gauges the value of the existing buildings. 
The same test applies to the land devoted to general use, 
such as parks, commons, and roads when free from tolls.^ 
The last-mentioned case shdh's how revenue-yielding pro- 
perty can pass into the class under discussion, and the 
PVench canals previously noticed afford another instance. 
Strictly sjxjaking, the policy of charging fees only equi- 
valent to, or even under, the cost of maintenance is an 
intermediate stage between using state possessions as a 
source of economic revenue and abandoning them to 
gratuitous use. 

The extension of this ‘unproductive' public domain is 
one of the remarkable features of the i^reseiU century. The 
movement, usually described under the title of ‘State 
Socialism,’ has made public authorities owners of museums, 
[Hcture-gallcries, 1il*rarics, baths, gardens, and the other 
appliances of a civilised socict}'. No materials are at 
present available for forming an adequate conception of the 
extent of the movement, but of its reality and importance 
there can be no question. It is not limited to any particular 
country, and it is as prominent in local as in central govern- 
ment. Though commonly placed under the head of ‘State 
Socialism/ it is really * comrnunistic * rather than ‘social- 
istic/ mice it implies the gratuitous supply of certain advan- 
tages that may be whollj' unearned by the receivers. The 

^ (Jthci but less satisfactory measures have l>oen sometimes suggested. 
Instead! of vhe Cf,»st of restoration the t>riginal cost of priKluclion i>r acciuisiiion 
uouUI, it is sa'ul, show the amount of public ail vantage oluained from ih^^ 
outlay. This method is cert4unl)M;asier and more definite, but it overlooks 
the fact llmt mere cost, as such, docs not determine value, and that all fixed 
forms of wealth change iheif values, generally in a d<»vvnward direction, in the 
course of lime. Land is the only ixirt of the national possessions that is 
likely in the long run in value. The measure of present exchange 

value is also inap}))ical)}e; 6 much of the pro|>erty forming the public domain 
is nq|4>f a kind that is demanded by prh^te purchasers. / 
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classes that benefit <iirectly are not those who contribute, 
even in labour, to the work of society. The public domain, 
applied to either state or general use, also influences the 
financial position by the outlay that is needed to keep Jt in 
efficient working. The existence of numerous public build- 
ings, of large areas of land devoted to the service of "the 
community, of works directly supplying state needs, might 
l|five a very considerable sum assets to be entered in the 
national ledger if an inventory of state property were taken,^ 
It must, however, be remembered that the State is in mer- 
cantile phraseology ‘ a going concern.* Its property cannot 
be realised without suspending the processes of political life, 
and so long as these continue further ex{>enditure is un- 
avoidable. This part of public property resembles the 
mansion, demesne, carriages, plate, and furniture of a rich 
man, which arc only productive of wealth on the break- 
ing-up of his establishment, and otherwise involve him in 
additional outlay.’^ Each is, in the language of modern 
economists, the * consumers* capital’ of the proprietor, 
affording utility but not revenue in the narrower sense of 
the word. 

These various points of connexion are quite sufficient 
ground for noticing the unproductive possessions of the 
State, and their suitable position is plainly in immediate 
sequence to that other sectipn of public projierty which 
does contribute to the rcsource.s of the budget Between 
land earning profit and land that merely affords enjoyment 
there are so many intermediate gradations that we pass 
almost insensibly from one to the other; and the lame 
statement is applicable to some other forms of pxed capital 
There is an evident ifonvenience in the use of separate 
terms for these two classes of public property. The 

^ As pursued in Italy under the system of M. Cert*om. 

® As pointed out by Mr. Devas— A/ 585 -.^therc be a 

gam by the inducement given to foreigners to settle in the oottittry, Italy ' 
with its artistic treasures. Further* the earning jiowm.of the inhabitaiff 'may ' 
be increased. This property is then indirectly produtJtive* 
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language of French administration desoibes the revenue- 
giving part as ' Dotnaing prmi detitatl while the remainder 
is the * Domaine public* though the latter term is some- 
times used in a wider sense to include all the possessions 
of the State. The phrase * Domaine privd' has often a It^al 
rather than an economical or financial mcanhig, and denotes , 
the property held by the State as a juristic person. Stein j 
has proposed the terms ‘ Domdnen ’ and ‘ Staatsbesitz ’ for 
the ' productive ’ and ‘ unproductive ’ parts of the put^c 
property, and perhaps the best English equivalents would’ 
be ‘domain’ and 'property,' though the latter is rather 
too vague unless qualified by some limityig term.^ 

§ 2. All the .sources of revenue described in the present 
book possess one common feature that differentiates them 
from the tax receipts. Their amount has no essential con- 
nexion with the public wants. No matter what may be 
the demands on the public treasury, the various parts of the 
national domain will continue to give the returns that the 
economic conditions establish. State lands will afford rent, 
state investments interest, and state industries profit under 
the normal form of those divisions of income. They will 
not increase in times of pressure, nor will they diminish 
when funds arc abundant, and they therefore deserve the 
epithet ‘ mechanical ’ as opposed to ‘ organic ’ which h^ 
been given to theiP'* This ^ature of itself makes recourse 
to taxation a necessity in times of increasing exjjenditure. 
Even on the supposition that England had sufficient returns 
from its economic revenues to meet the expenditure of 
1790, the French wars would have disturbed the balance, 
and it would never since have been restored. It might 
appear that the proposition just stated is not strictly 
exact Fresh state wants might lead to more judicious 
management of the doftiaitt. Rents might be brought 
nearer to the economic limit State industries might be 

' Lerny-Beaulieu, i. Dtetionmin dPmnMtiif 7i9'i 

iK, Bkiionnain det /'itumfes, i. <482-$$ ; Stein, ii. J44 |i. 

® ll^ihpfentMcb, 78, 
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worked with a closer eye to profit, and fees, notably, might 
t)e made higher. This qualification is only apparent. The 
previous low receipts were either the result of bad manage- 
ment or of a particular line of policy, and if the former, 
could have been rectified apart from the new needs, if the 
letter, would involve the loss of the object previously aimed 
at;. Increased rents may retard agricultural advance, 
higher railway charges injuriously affect commerce, and in- 
creased fees tend to limit the transactions on which they 
are charged. Assuming then that pre-existing receipts 
have been arranged on correct principles, no increase can 
be obtained without a corresponding loss to the communit)', 
and in many instances it will be really taxation, as may 
easily happen with regard to an}* economic source of 
income. It is further probable that new demands will act 
injuriously on the economic revenues, war with its 
accompan) ing expenditure retards social [>rogrcss. 

The antithesis between ‘mechanicar and ‘organic’ 
revenue is thus shown to be based on the natural conditions 
of the two classes, and to indicate the place of each in a* 
developed financial system. 

§ 3. The division of the mechanical sources between 
central and local authorities is in general dtttcrmined by 
the history and situatioii of each particular country. Land 
may, it would seem, be held gither by tlie State as ryfirc- 
senting the sovereign of tnedi«'eval times, or by the parish 
or commune, which i.s the dcscetidanl of the old village 
community, but peculiarities in legal development have 
influenced the actual position. The English parish is very 
different from the I'rcnch commune with its juristic {xrr- 
sonality and separate pro{xjrty.* The commune and the 
State are in most European countries the only public f>r>wers 
that have had enough continuity of existence to acquire 
the ownership of land. The Crown and Church possessions 

^ The Local C^ovcfr^mcni Act (189.1) by the creation of parish cowneik and 
the pjwers given to the parish as a unit kwi o^miderably diminished the force 
of this contrast. 
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have passed to the latter^ the * wa^te * of the district to the 
former. 

Intermediate bodies under unified governments, e-g.y 
the English * County' and the French ‘ Department/ have 
little economic receipts, and what they possess is of recent 
origin. Federation naturally supplies the principal sub- 
divisions witlr larger possessions, or rather it leaves them 
the wealth which they held before union, though in certain 
cases the tendency is towards placing land, and especially 
forests, under the central government.^ 

With regard to industrial undertakings the general rule, 
confirmed by practice, is in favour of placing tliem in 
charge of the State. Local bodies caiinot be cx(>ected to 
deal wisely with the complicated and involved questions 
that must arise. The principle of * particular interest ' is 
the reason for a class of exceptions. Just as those public 
function‘d that principally concern a town or district should, 
generally speaking, be entrusted to its authorities, so should 
the industries connected with those functions or services. 
It is on this ground that municipal gas and waterworks, 
main drainage systems, and tramways are to be justified. 
Such undertakings are most prominent in urban districts, 
but, if needed, rural bodies may fitly carry them out. Local 
railway lines U\g. the Chemins de Fer d local of 
h'rencli finance) may be, and sometimes are, owned by the 
appropriate local l>ody. The railways possessed by the 
various (jcrman States would probably be more success- 
ful if they were in the hands of the imperial adminis- 
tration, and such was the original design of the promoters 
of state purchase, only defeated by the jealousy of the 
smaller States. 

l*ostal and telegraphic administration and industries 
monopolised for the pur[>osc of sjiecial taxation are best 
suited for administration by the general government. As 

^ Cp. the recent Swiss legislation on f«>rests already mentioned (Bk. ii. ch. 2, 
§ 10), and the. surrender of public lands by Aa\eriain States to the Fe<Jeral 
Government. 
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regards the various receipts capable of capitalisation no 
general rule obtains. \^en they are i^^ceiVed by local 
bodies supervision by state officials is desirable in order to 
prevent maladministration or redemption for insufficient 
value, but there seems to be no reason for depriving a town 
.w district of any resources of the kind that it may ppssess. 
ijjlits taxation is so far reduced, and the nati<m as a whole 
‘^jl^Hio claim to the funds. 

Fees have to be distributed according to their source. 
Local administration is fairly entitled to what may be 
called its ‘ incidental earnings.’ On the other hand, all 
administrative revenue that is gained by agents of the 
central government is justly due to it By this simple 
rule much confusion is avoided, and there is the best 
chance of effective control. 

A like consideration ought to guide the division of un- 
productive property. Whatever land or buildings subserve 
the wants of local administration should belong to the 
authority so administering ; the general government should 
retain the remainder. Thus buildings for the local courts, 
parks, or baths for a town are best put under local control. 
National mu.scums or libraries, or the principal courts of 
justice, belong rightly to the State. 

§ 4.' The necessity or advantage of general rules on the 
subject of division is. however, much reduced by tivo cir- 
cumstances viz. first, the variety of conditiofts in different 
countries, and the numerous modifications in the structure 
of local government. Much more deiMsnds on the character 
of the particular people, or even the particular body, than 
is usually the case in finance. Thus the devolution with 
benefit of powers to the Corporation or to the County 
Council of London is no argument for a similar course 
with the municipality of Paris. Nor can inferences be 
safely drawn from both these bodies to the proper position 
of the Corporation of New York. At present the duty of 
the inquirer is rather to note the actual phenomena, avoid** 
ing hasty generalisation. The other qualifying circutnstanGe 
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Is the interaction of the central and local bodies in respect 
to finance, Not, to touch as yet on taxation, we can, even 
at present, see that land belonging to the communes may 
for financial reasons be managed by .ths State, and the 
receipts paid over to the owners. Again, local bodies may 
for convenience or ^onomy t^e charge of public property 
which IS essentially that of the State. So also general fees 
may be received by local officials, or vice * The coi|^ 

sequence is that the two agencies, or rather the two 
of the public power are so interlocked that systemati<S 
distribution of revenue cannot be made without a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole position, and full allowance 
for the many influencing conditions. 

§ 5, A final question now presents itself, viz. what is the 
proportion of revenue contributed by tlie ‘ mechanical * 
sources? Or, in other words, how much is left to be 
.supplied by taxation ? The answer, it need not be said, 
will vary according 16 the time and the country to which 
it applies. In some German States, at the end of ,the 
Middle Ages* taxation did not exist save as an exceptional 
resource. The pre.sent English or French revenue is almost 
wholly made up from this * extraordinary ' aid, as it was 
anciently called. And many intermediate positions are 
to be found. 

Before entering on these particulars we must recall a 
distinction noticed already for another purpose, viz. that 
between gross and net revenue. Modern finance has 
accepted as correct th||.policy of bringing all sums received 
and expended into account, so that the budget shall re- 
veal any defect in the ojx^rations carried on. For scientific 
analysis it is Just <ts necessary to eliminate certain elements 
from each side of the accounts* To take the nearest 

ft* 

example. In the English accounts for the year 1900-1, 
Posts apd Telegraphs figure on the revenue side for 
£i7,2So/X) 0, and form over 13 per cent, pf the receipts. 
The expenditure was, however, taken as ;Cl2,700,ooo, and 
this, deducted from the former sum, leaves the mpre. 
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m item of ;^3,S50,ooo, or leiss than 3 |>cr cent If all 
the component parts of revenue were equally affected by 
this diminution there would be no difficulty in comparing 
amounts ; but the nature of the quasi-private State revenue 
makes the gross largely exceed the net receipts, while in 
respect to taxation the existence of any remarkable differ- 
ence between the two is of itself a strong objection to 
the particular form so affected as showing undue cost in 
collection. Nor are these differences confined to the lax 
as opposed to the non-tax receipts ; within the latter class 
the relation of net and gross revenue is not in every, 
perhaps hardly in any, case exactly the same. The Indian 
land revenue gives a very high proportion of net return. 
In 1899 1 900, about /T 4,500,000 out of ;6' 17,200,000. The 
Prussian mines, on the contrary, give very little net re- 
ceipts, and some purely industrial enterprises have often 
a balance on the wrong side. 

What is most imi)ortant at [^resent is to recognise 
that in estimating the financial merits of the various 
sources net revenue is the only sound basis of calculation. 
No matter what are the gross incomings, if there are 
equal outgoings the exchequer does not bcn(‘fit. Taking 
this view, we are led to reduce very much the imp<»rtancc 
of the economic receifk.s, Kxcejit in the case of rent the 
net returns arc small. Even the IVussian state railways, 
the most profitable of public undertakings, do not proiiuce 
much revenue when compared with the total net recei|>t5 
' of the budget Besides, the intrusi^fn of the tax clement 
tends to deprive some of the most !m|>ortant public 
industries of their purely economic character. 

§ 6. The intermixture of economic and tax revenues as 
well as the cornplication.s of net and gross receipts, and 
the involved relations of capital and revenue accounts, 
prevent a precise and definite ans^ver regarding the pro- 
portion of public cx|.)enditure defrayed out of taxation. 
It is, however, possible to give approximate results that 
are not without value In the English financial year 
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1901 «2, the receipts from taxation were 2 1,893,000V The 
cost of collection was ^£*2, 970, 000, leaving a net return of 
;tuH,923,ooo. Non-tax receipts came to £2ifi0Sfi60f 
expenditure to 13,300,000, and the net receipts to 
£7,$oS,ooo. 

Passing over the varioos readjustments that the question 
of fees and the distribution of interest on capital charges 
might in strictness necessitate, 94 per cent, is obtained 
from taxation against 6 pef cent, from other sources. 
Local finance in P-ngland and Wales for the year 1 898-^9 
(the last available) gained by taxation .{^3 8, 600, 000 directly, 
and £i 1,790,000, from contributions of the central govern- 
ment. Gas, electric lighting, waterworks, and tramways 
yielded over / >10,430,000, while their cost was ;f7785,ooo. 
This balance of i'2,645,cxx) has to be further reduced by 
the interest on debt incurred on the industries in question, or 
about /'2,350,0CK% the net gain fxu’ng brought down to less 
than .^3cxxooo. Tolls, dues, repayments, rents, and divi- 
dends came to about ^ 9, 000, 000, from which the uncertain 
cost of collection has to be taken. The broad inference 
from these figures is that about two-thirds of the gross local 
reci iptscome from taxation, the remaining one-third being 
othciuisc obtained, hut that in the net receipts taxation 
stands to other sources in the ratio of 5 to id 

Germany shows a somewhat different position. Nearly 
all the German States have a good percentage of their 
gross receipts from economic revenue, but when the cost 
of gaining that revenue is taken into account there is very 
little surplus left, d hus the estimated net revenue for the 
) ear 1902 from the Prussiah lands and forests (other than 
rail\va)’.s) is 59,f)00,C)00 marks (;if 3 , 98 o,ooo) ; that from mines 
and salt-works 30,800,099 marks (iri,540,ooo), the railway 
earnings ({)art of which is taxation) contributed 532 million 

* Tltc returns of local finance for Scotland and Ireland fail to disiinguish 
between tax recetiu<; and payment?; for gas and water. Nor are the English 
accounts as yet t|uitc clearly :x'j>aratc<l. For earlier periOil$ they are almost 
useless for tl;c present p«r|)ose. 
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: marks (/^26.6 oo,cxx>), or a total of about fl»3 million marks 
(or 3 1 , 1 50,000).* The gross receipts would convey a quite 
different impression. They for the same year are estimated 
at 1,714 million marks, the corresponding outlay, net work- 
ing interest on railway debt, being 1,091 million marks. 
H^s th^ gross receipts from all sources are taken at 2,§i4 
l^ilHon marks, while the net receipts only reach 883 million 
marks,* we may conclude that though* the domain and 
industrial undertakings were over 62 per cent, of the gross, 
they formed a smaller proportion of the net income.* The 
inclusion of fees and administrative revenue would increase 
the proportion of economic receipts, but the tax element is 
so prominent in them (especially the law fees) that the 
correctness of this course is doubtful.* 

The other German States resemble Prussia, though in 
their case the proportion of net receipts by taxatidn is 
probably larger, as their net income from railways and 
mines is lower. Austria and Hungary, too, gain much 
less than Prussia from the economic sources of revenue. 

India is the only other country whose proportion of 
economic revenue is deserving of attention. One note- 
worthy feature of Indian finance is the contrast l>etween 
its most j>roductive sources and thibse of European 
countries, especially Great Britain, its financial mainstay 

A 

♦ 

‘ The interest on the railway debt has taken into account 

® This even includes the interest on the milway debt, which should in 
strict accuracy I )C deductetL 

* The contributions of the States to the Empre awl 

the assignments from the imperial revt^tie to the Stales fhrthcr coiifiufte the 
statisticis. In 1889- 90 the IVussian cont^bution was 114,000,000 imrks, the 
assignment from the imjxrrial revenue 170,000,000 marks, showing a net gain 
to the Pnissuin revenue of 56,000,000 marks (jfi,SoO,OOo)* For 1894- 5 the 
com rilnif ions are estimated at 234,000,000 marka, the assignments at mxt 
215,000,000 marks, or a net loss 10 I’msriaof iS,)oo,ooo marks^ In 1902“ | 
the Fnissian contribution is estimated at 347^91^^^^ mariks, the assignment a 

375,789,000 marks, a net gam to Prussia of 27,877,ocx) marks 

* The German law f«ies ate m Wgh a« really amount Ut\ 

a tax on litigation. For estimalai of the proporiion of |iM6«db>n and induattml 
recetptseli. Von Scheel in Schonbefg, <^>69. 
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is in the rent charges on land, which, together with the 
parts that are truly either Pent or taxation, supply close 
on 1 5,000,000 annually. Other sources of the same 
class arc unpr<lductive. Postal service, telegraphs, and 
railways lead to expenditure rather than profit Forests 
produce a small surplus. The tax revenue is just as 
sharply contrasted with that of England. Salt and opium 
are the chief contributories, and fiscal monopoly is a 
prominent agent in the collection. The ordinary excise, 
customs, and stamps are comparatively unimportant ; so is 
direct taxation, which is so effective in England. On the 
whole we may say that even in India less tlian half the net 
receipts arc derived from quasi-private gources of revenue. 

§ 7. The preceding facts sufficiently support the general 
proposition that the economic revenue of the State is 
financially inferior to that gathered by the tax-collector, 
and it also seems to hold good that the greater the 
economic development of a country, the less important is 
the former. Whether the statement will be applicable to 
the future is perha()s doubtful. Modern tendencies are in 
the direction of creating an industrial domain that may 
rival in value the agricultural domain of earlier times, but 
the net revenue to l>e obtained from it will probably be less 
than would at first apixrar likely. The cost of constructing 
the modern state domain and the pressure on the adminis- 
tration to reduce the cost of service to the lowest point 
that expenses of working will allow, are both hindrances 
to the use of state industries as an effective relief from 
the charge of taxation. There is no probability that in 
the near future the proportion of the public charges to be 
nnet by direct levies from the citizens of the State will 
diminish, more especially when the rapid growth of public 
expenditure is taken into ficcount. 

Taxation will, therefore, next claim our attention, and 
as the main support of the Statens economy will need 
fuller and more* critical investigation tlitn has been 
necessary with other forms of revenue. ! 


s 
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PUBLIC REVENUE (Continued) 

THE PRiNCIPJ^RS OF TAXATION 




CHAPTER I 

DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF TAXATION 

§ I. The subject of the present book is undoubtedly’^ the 
centra! part of modem finance. Its importance has led 
ICnglish and American writers to regard it as almost the 
sole topic for discussion. Though this is not true either for 
Englatid or the United States, and is still more erroneous 
when other countries are taken into account, yet the ex- 
istence of such an opinion proves the preponderating in- 
fluencf* of taxation in the modern financial organisation. 
Another evident reason for the great prominence given to 
this source of state revenue is its close connexion with eco- 
nomics. State cx|.)enditurc may be looked on as a question 
of public policy to be decided by the practical judgment of 
‘ that crafty and insidious animal vulgarly called a states- 
man or politician/ the quasi-private receipts may be 
treated on the principles of private economy, but taxation 
raises a series of fundamental questions which involve re- 
fined ethical and economic considerations. The effect of 
any' given tax system is a strictly' economic question, re- 
quiring for its solution frequent reference to the conditions 
both of production and of distribution. What ought to be 
the sys^MH adcy>ted in eaj^_sp^^ia^ 
bxiJ&JferMCC to. both moral and economic cond As- 

suming that the partition of the burden should be a just 
one, we must estimate its true weight and t:|he share really 
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wtecan venture to pronounce 
a judgment for or against any jpiroposed arrangement 
i The necessity for constantly appealing to the theorems 
of economists has made the study of tsucation almost a part 
of applied political economy;^ but, notwithstanding that 
is the favourite English method of treatment, it is far 
better to discuss it as a part of the wider subject of public 
finance, since its origin and growth are^n this way better 
'Understood, and the unquestionably close relation between 
several departments of public finance can only thus 
jleceive due recognition. 

§ 2. At the commencement of our examination questions 
of definition and classification present themselves in em- 
barrassing numl>er. Administrative practice and economic 
theory arc both responsible for this difficult). Terms 
apparently of the utmost simplicity have been, and are, 
used with a variety of meaning that is all the more con- 
fusingv because of the strong points of connexion between 
the different uses. Discussions as ^ to the meaning of 
terms are, it need not be said, hardly ever purely verbal ; 
they in almost every case turn on different conceptions 
of facts, or different modes of^grouping the objects under 
notice. The literature of finance, esjiecially in Germany, 
is rich in examples, and some of the best-known doctrines 
derive a great deal of their authority from some particular 
application of an ambiguous word* To clear up our 
terminology, or at least to explain the use of the terms we 
employ, is an indispensable step in the investigation. 

§ 3. First of all we have to settle the meaning of the 
word ‘ tax.' This term, so clear and Simple to the ordinary 
citizen, has been very variously defined, sometimes at 
astonishing length, and often with the, it may be un- 
conscious, design of aiding a partictilar thwry as to the 

> *The theory of the inciden<ic of t&icadort has Uasn genemlly treated m a 
branch of the ay)|)1ication of ecsonomic letence to the art of govern- 

ment. Bui really it h an integral pan of the general theory of valne.* Mmr- 
&hall, 519 1». ; cp. Edgeworth, vih 46* 
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character of the facts denoted by it- T^e follow’mg^defi- 
nition is, we believe, correct and quite in acaardance with 
the realities of finance a!|d politics ; it has the further 
advantage of not implying unfairly any special view rcspefct- 
ing tlie nature or justice of taxation. 

A tax IS a comtuisorv cdnttib ui ioH tlu ivealth of at 
person or body of Persons fpP the service of the public potvers?\ 

Each term in this definition is significant, and helps to 
explain the object defined. First, a tax is ‘ compulsory.;’ 
This doc® not mc«n that all tax revenue is paid unwiillngly; 
but merely that the Will of the payer is legally immaterial. 
The amount, the mode and time of levying, the pcisons, 
affected, are all determined by die .sovereign or its delegate, 
and individual prcferencc.s or dislikes are allowed no place 
in the act. It thus apjiears that so-callcd voluntay^Uxatiqn 
i.s not true taxation, which is plaiiil)- the fact ; for in the 
fevTcaseT in which it has been tried, society is eitlier in the 
pre-political stage in which the public econom}’ exists only 
in a rudimentary form, or the system is one of self-assessment 
supported by social rather than k*gal .sanction. Gifts may 
indeed be made by individuals tp tfte Sta te, a circumstance 
not w ithout importance in the history of finance, but they 
are at pre.scnt .so rare as hardly to need mention. 

Next, a tax i.s a ' contribution ’ — tha t is to s ay, it inv olves 
a sacrific e o n the^ part of'jJbfejcQ ntributor , ■ It is l|uite' 
pi^ibie that some persons may gain through the operation 
of a tax of which they themselves pay a part ; but it is 
rather the ofieration of the tax than its iiayment by the 
person affected that produces this result. Every tax ne - 

eyautaigk 

ks action, 

Thirdly, the term ‘ wealth ’ has to be understood ip a 

> Sir K. W. Hwailton’s definition, ‘A tax or rate is iw <d»ligatory oontri^s 
tion by \Ktsom in respect or inddefttil to, s«>mcihing which they 
or sotneitog which thef m- md /waV/ffWC,.' 

33 h seemB to be a variant on the above, V>ut hardly eover!|ji^he case of a potf 
tax. 
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wi^ sense, including ^services' as well as comj^^ 
-Militaiy*semce'’'6irTo|iK^ 

isJta^QjiQtt^qurt^ as much as payment of money or 
goods. These may be good or bad forms of taxation, but 
they must be reckoned in the categ 9 ry of taxes. 

Again, all taxation Is ^ This neces- 

sarily follows from the circumstance that the payment of 
taxation is a duty, and persons omy can be liable to duties. 
The proposition is apparently inconsistent with the division 
of taxes into * personal ’ and ‘ real/ and also with the tax- 
ation of commodities so often mentioned. There is, how- 
ever, no opposition between the different uses. The term 
‘rear taxation refers to the ‘ object * of taxation; the 
owner or ultimate bearer is the ‘ subject ' of the tax, and 
he is a person. Taxation of thexon- 
sumers or other persons connected with the taxed article, 
and a similar analysis vviil a[)ply to other forms of taxation. 
The truth, though often forgotten, yet always holds good 
that a tax must ultimately be paid by one.^ 

Fifthly, taxation is levied for ‘service’ or ‘benefit/ 
The public economy requires the supply of its wants, and 
taxation is the m<xle of meeting whatever {proportion of 
those wants remains unsatisfied from other parts of the 
public revenue. The produce of taxation has unfortunately 
been only too often misapplied, and resulted in injury 
rather than gain ; but the tax-imposing bckly must be 
regarded as the final arbiter of the justice of its wants. 
That some requirements are evil makes them none the less 
requirements in the case either of individuals or of States. 

Finally, taxation is for the * public powers,’ it has to 
meet the w^ants of,^]toth central and lp< al governments. " A 
rate raised by the smallest parisli is as much a tax as if it 
were levied by the Inifpcrial I^arliamerit 

^ See on ihu point the m and Ineid^me [C. 

issued by the Commission on * I^>€al Taxation/ es]Mfmlly pji, S5 (Gmrtttey), 
112 (Marshall), 160 (C'annan). The jx>suior* in the text is Mly $uppfMe«i tjy 
thesii atithorities. 
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t o the various organ s of government a re t axes ini 
of finance. wha te.verJbe-lhfir.jidmini str^t{Y^ Special 

kinds of taxation have been often denounced as being for 
the benefit of classes or individuals, not for that of the State, 
Protective taxes, e.^., have incurred this reproach. Suc|j 
forms of taxation are, however, imposed in the interesl^ 
or supposed interest, of the nation, and if they yield any 
revenue are so far productive of gain to the State. The 
advantage obtained by the protected producers may bfe 
regarded as equivalent to*so much public expenditure in 
their favour. It is generally incapable of being estimated, 
but this circumstance is of practical rather than theoreti- 
cal importance. That all taxes , of mual i>ressure..acejaQt 

the state or j.b.e comrounity, 
is„.tatLCviiJeut to Iieed.,iacjijaal,. assert'‘>'i- Otherwise there 
would be no rca-son for the .selection of any particular forms. 

§ 4. The foregoing definition, with the accompanying 
explanations, conveys all that is essential in the idea of 
taxation, but the numerous efforts to explain the term 
de.servt some further notice. Many of the ablest writers 
on tlw subject have given definitions which substantially 
agree with that stated in the preceding section. Thus De 
Parieu defines taxation as ‘ the charge levied by the State 
on the property or labour of the citizens, in order to 
provide for the public ex|)en.ses’; Roscher asserts that 
taxes arc ‘the contributions which individual economies 
must pay, in consequence of their de[x;ndencc, to the State, 
province, commune, etc., or, generally, the particular col- 
lective compulsory economy placed over them in order to 
assist in satisfying the financial needs of the receivers.' 
According to Cossa, a ‘ tax is that part of the wealth of 
private individuals which the authority of the State, pro- 
vince, or municipality appropriates in order to provide for 
the public expenses incurred for the advantage of the general 
body of tax -payers.’ > To these definitions it is not here 
desirable to add the many others that genefally agree with 

■ Di- I’surk-u, i. 5 5 Rtwichcr, | 33 ; Cossa (Am. Trans. ), 50. 



^ri^ons'in the formal. mtom -of 'tape*, 
ation. One of these;is $u^estfed'l^^ th^ last clause of the 
defitjition just quoted from Cossa,^ The phrase ‘incurred 
for the advantage of the general bddy of tax-payers/ 
ffecalls to mind the once-established, and still generally 
popular, doctrine that taxes are the price paid for the 
services of the public authorities. This way of looking at 
the facts was quite in harmony with the political doctrines 
of tlie seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Belief in a 
compact between the ruler and his subjects led naturally 
to regarding taxation as simply a payment for ser- 
vice done. The citizen received security aqd paid its 
price in taxation. The immediate advantcige of this doc- 
trine, as placing a limit to arbitrary exactions and tending 
to increase security, is apparent, and there is accordingly 
no reason for surprise when, in some form or other, the 
idea of exchange is associated with the payment of taxes. 
In Montesquieu’s opinion, ‘the revenues of the State are 
the portion of his property that each citizen gives in order 
to have security for the remainder, or to enjoy it in com- 
fort’ Here the conception of payment to escape further 
demands is combined with that of return for services 


rendered. The Trench National A.ssembly gives still 
another variation in its reference to taxation as ‘the com* 
mon debt of all citizens, and the price of the advantages 
that society affords them.’ From ^is it is not far to the 
assertion of J^raqc}haa,.ihat ‘ Xs^fation is an exchange in 
l yhich the S late gives services and „tfeC4pntn7>u^ 

Hardly distinguishable is the belief that taxation is the 
insurance premium against the risks of social disorder set 


* In the later editions of his Sdeum Mk Finmm^ Fcoftwntor Omm hm 

altered this definition, omitting (he laJi| daust?, which was inteiMlirf to 
emphasise* the naiwre of ■isLxm as opficiiMsd to 

(/4m*), regarded by him ns s|>eckl, -not at all to mmn the * Wnefils ^'iheofy of 
taxation, which he rejects. 

* Montesquieu, Liv, ximeh, i ; Stoufmm Dktufttnair^tt 

art. il 3 ; £|v Ixroy-BeauUett, I 113. 
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fod]} in Mirab eau*9 
advance to*SBtain p 
to present a ready justification .of the arringetnetild^ of- 
society finds an lustration in these attempts to dej^M*^: 
taxation as a ^uid pm qm, ^ 

To s^w that this way of explaining taxation i.s incorrect*, 
is not difficult. T he assertion th at taxes are pu-el y .a ^ 
return for servic^ rendere d is pl ainly jmtrue. ~ We shall 

im portant of tk beMfiia^jmki^^ 

Security again$t aggression is, literally speaking, an * incal- 
culable * good* Social order cannot be sold by retail lili^^ 
tea or sugai;^ and so is it with the other state functions, 
even the purely economic ones. Indeed, it would be very 
near the truth to say that the difiic ulty of applying the 
normal melhcKl of jmirchase makes a given foun of activity 
suitable for state management ; i£. defence and.. 

forfwe might truest Iq* 
private enterpri^ fo y a Sj^pi eni s upply .* Wherever the 
BenefiT^toT^^ 4ndnddual can be even approximately esti- 
mated there is a strong presumption in favour of levying 
the cost incurred from him and converting the tax into a 

Sjxjcial reasons may make it desiiable that this 
charge should be compulsory* TJlie citizen may be so 
negligent of his true interest as to omit obtaining the best 
appliances for the pur|K)ses of health or education, but even 
m such cases there is also a general interest which furnishes 
the principal ground for the intervention of the State, 

The opj>6sition between free pa) ment and taxation is 
too iin|)ortant to be evaded by the introduction of a vague 
idea of exchange of services as including both, and any 
definition of taxation implies, or expressly states, this 
combination is so far erroneous. Like the general doctrine 
of the social contract, its practical convenience as a weapon 
on the side of liberty cannot conceal its scientific weakness. 
The equivalence between the amount of taxfts f^id and the 
benefits obtained is rather lo be found in 1|te case ofifee 
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community as a whole than of any special part of it Look - 
i ng at the public agencies from this point of view, it is well 
to consider whether of governme nt are a 

compensation for its cost, and this test should be steadily 
applied in judging the merits of any proposed e-xpenditurc. 
The question, in truth, belongs to that department of public 
finance. Once expenditure has been incurred, the imposi- 
tion of taxation in order to meet it is a matter of course. 
We have accordingly considered it in its fit connexion.* 
In any case, to introduce what is at best a highly disputable 
doctrine into the definition of so important a term is 
altogether a mistake, 

§ 5. Other definitions of taxation fail through excessive 
vagueness. We gain little by being told that taxation 
is ‘a public charge, a duty imposed on certain things/^ 
Very often one or more of the es.sential elements is omitted. 
Thus the fact of taxation falling solely on persons is 
neglected in the definition of taxes as ‘ the enforced pro- 
portional contribution of persons or profx^rty levied by the 
authority of the State for the support of government and 
for all public needs.' ^ Besides the error of including 
‘ property ' as a subject of taxation, this definition brings 
in the unessential principle of ‘ proportionality/ and worki 
therefore exclude large groups of what arc universally 
regarded as taxes. This is a very common cjefcct in the 
definitions of the term, due to the desire to give an cxhaii.s- 
tive account of its attributes, or to bring some favourite 
theory into its general conception. Professor Kly*s elaborate 
account, like those of many German writers, illustrates this 
danger.^ The real function of a definition is to give a clear 

^ See Bk. i ch. 8, § 4 $(], 

The definition of the cliclionar>' of Frciirh Academy. 

® Quoted fr*>m C ooley hy Ely, Tajcaiimt^ 4. 

■* ‘ Taxes are simply one-sided transfers of economic or services de- 

manded of the citiztms, and occasionally of those who are not ctluens, but who 
nevertheless are wdihin the reach of the taxing jiowcr, by the omilitutixl 
authorities of the land for meeting the ex[)cnM*s of government or for somif 
other pur{x>se, with the iniention that a common burden iihall lx? maiiitained 
by ctomon coniribuliom or sacrBices.* 7 kMaiU$$t 6-7. Cp. the dtfmition 
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idea of the nature and limits of the phenomenon denoted 
by the term, not to convey in a formal statement all that 
is known about it, still less to prejudge the questions that 
may arise in the course of further inquiry. 

§ 6. The etymologies of the words employed in different 
languages to denote this class of public contributions are 
full of instruction. The English ‘ tax/ as also its equiva* 
lent in local finance, ‘ rate/ ^ suggests the estimation or fixing 
of the amount of charge. So does the German ‘ Schdtzung^ 
The idea of assistance or advantage to the State is foremost 
in the French ^ aide* and the German ' Steuer* That of 
compulsion is primary in ^ imp&t* and ' Auflage* The sur- 
render by the payer is connoted in * tribuium* ' dazia* and 
' /I while finally the origin of taxation in voluntary 
payment is evidenced by the words ^ donum* and "^beneifo- 
lence! Minute investigation may show that there are differ- 
ences in the nature of the charges described by these several 
names, but, s(>caking broadly, they all cover what we regard 
as taxation, and help to justify the definition given above.® 

§ 7, Having determined the meaning of ‘taxation/ it 
next IxTomes necessary to understand its chief classifica- 
tions and the technical terms emi>!o}cd rcsjxxting it. 
iMrst, we may notice the term ‘subject/ which is conveniently 
ustxl to the jxrrson who bears its burden, and who 

must be distinguished fjTQUi the imm ediate payer — eg the 
im|x>rter of wine in England pays the duty on it, but the 
‘ subjects ' of the winef duties are the consumers so far as 
the charge is really a pressure on them. The / subject/ and 
the payer ^ m^y tOoihe 

particular circumstances. 

given by Wagner, ii. 210, which brings in coinplicolbn of a <iisiincti<*n 
lieiwcen ‘ pure linanciar anU *|w»lffica-i*ocial taxation ; also i. 499' 5*x>, whttre 

* taxes ^ are markol olT from ‘ fees* \,Gdmhrtn) hey their ‘genertU’ chaiaclcr, 

^ There seems to Ikt no foutKkUon for Mr. Cannan's stiggestkm that the 

* rate ’ k ‘appi-Xlioned/ while the * tax* is a * percentage ^hha^gc &/ 

Lfh'ai 4 5). The only plausibility ihut it possesses is due to the fact 
that in the United Kingdom rates arc pmciically a single-tbli^ 

** Cp. Roscher, g 33 ; Waghcr, IL astj. 



^suiijcct’ 

Thus, iiuhe example just givfen of the wine duties, the com- 
modity wine would be the object of the duty. Even wh<^e 
taxation is said to be ‘personar it is assessed on some 
object as * income * or * produce/ or in the extreme instance 
of Sk capitation or poll tax on the person as a physical bpdy. 
Confusion between the ‘ subject^ and ^object ' is the cause of 
|ihe belief that some taxation does not fall on persons.® 

5 ' " of taxatioithas scMBe 

tojts j pj^ct ' M Ja.Jhe 

? immediate^ The fund created by taxation is derived 

from the resources of the community, t\e, as we shall see, 
from the income, or in special instances the proj>erty, of the 
‘ subjects/ There has been much dispute as' to the real 
•source' of the tax-revenue ffeat will need consideration 
later on, but there can be no doubt as to the proper use of 
the term ‘source' in respect to taxation. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to mention the terms ‘ unit * and ‘ rate/ which * 
are employed, the former to describe the quantity of the 
object taken as a standard, the lattei: the amount of taxa- 
tion per ‘ unit/ Where commodities are taxed the unit will 
be a measure of weight, the Ib^ as in the British, tea 
duty, or contents, as the gallon in the wine duty, or length, 
as in the old duties on cottony. A sum of the standard 
money is the commonest, as Jh the system of ad vahrem 
duties.^ 

^ Professor Seligraan {FoHtkal Scumi v«. 715) tlemtirs to ihiii 

iise of the terms ‘ subject ^ and * object/ bo* it is convenient to have a word to 
denote the uliiinate bearer of the burden of taxation, and ‘ subject ^ seems to tic 
the only one at hami for the purpose, while ‘ object ’ is employed liy elgfhteenth 
centuiy writers^o denote the cominodtties pW<?d iinder laxation ; 
Hamilton, m ^fanu/amnes (ed. TaujMiig), 7S 5 A. Voung, Tmr 'im 

Irtland (Bohn ed, ), ii. 230. 

® Tills mistake is somewhat" Hke that committee! % llkdk^itone in apeahk^ 
of *ihe rights of things^’ \Jm rerum)^ 

» Cp. Roscher, $ 33 ; Wagiler, ii. 1 SchilUe, St§mmp 0 Jimh 
•' the use of these terms in German finance, the' me of * jntljjocl * in the 
• d'iffers firom that of the above' writers, m they apply It to tlie petted 
responsible for payment 
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§ 8. 'A mudi.ii0ire\J^qpcMS^^i^'<>if/ra^ 
nected with the dassific^^ itff^iii^adoii'^^he.di^sion and, 
grouping of the several kinds of taxes h^ve l^n varied to 
suit particular fin^dial systems, and much of the general 
discussions on the subject is concerned with the compara- 
tive merits of these arrangements, and the extent to which 
they conform to the natural order, so far as it can be said to 
exist A preliminary notice of some of the more common 
distinctions is desirable at the present stage. ? 

One of the most widely known and frequently used 
divisions of taxation is that into ‘direct’ and • jp dir^t - ; 
unfortunately it is used in different senses, though witlx 
several points of connexion. That most familiar to English 
readers is stated by J. S. Mill in the following terms — 

' ' Taxes are either direct or indirect A directtex is one 
which is demanded from the very persons wKoTit is intended 
or destr^ should pay it Indire ct taxes are those which 
are demanded from one person in the expectation and in- 
tention that he shall indemnify himself at the expense of 
another.’^ 

The differe nce is here made to turn on t ^ p mode, of 
i ncidence, a matter ""*3' diffirjdt fn and 

chandng:..wi-th t he spqqiaf qrcumstanccs of catph 
Whatever be its economical im{x>rtancc, it is evidently 
useless for administrative purposes, and probably owes its 
origin to the peculiar theory of the Physiocrats respecting 
the ‘ source ’ of taxation. 

A natural result haa been that practical financiers have 
adopted a different basis of distinction, and regard , ^ose 
taxCT as dire ct which are leyiedjan g^manent and J^ur- 
ring occasions, wHiie charges on occasionai and particular 
ev ents are p laceiiT undear the catc^ry of indirect ta.xMioh; 
On either method ffie~i??come tax would be ‘ direct,' and 
the excise and customs * indirect ’ : the ‘ deadi duties ' would 
be ‘ direct ’ from Mill’s point of view, and ‘ indirect ’ in the 
administrative sen^ vagueness of terras has 
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led to a number of further applications differing from the 
important ones just mentioned. With some writers taxes 
on possession are ‘ direct/ taxes on consumption * indirect ^ : 
with others production is substituted for possession, while 
a third class would regard taxation of income as direct, 
imposts on expenditure being indirect^ 

Another division is that into * taxes on revenue * and 
* taxes on capita V or, perhaps better, %n ‘ property/ The 
are paid out of the annual national production ; the 
latter encroach on the accumulated wealth of the society. 
But in qualification of this statement it must be added that 
most of the actual property or capital taxes are so only in 
name, being really paid out of the income of the persons 
subject to the charge. There is thus a discordance between 
the practical and scientific use of these terms as great as in 
the case of direct and indirect taxation. 

Taxes are often said to be either ‘ real ’ or * personal/ and 
attempts have been made to distribute them into two classes 
on this basis. Personal in which the ^ 

is taken note of in assessment They require lists of the 
tax-payers (rSks tteminatives^ in the language of French 
administrators). Real taxes are assessed on objectgj>th!®[ 
than persons, and without direct reference to the oyfi ters o£^ 
po^sscssors. Capitation and income taxes are * personal * ; 
taxes on land, houses, or goods are ‘ real/ The use of these 
terms has the inconvenience, already ifoticeef, of obscuring 
the fact that all taxation is in the last resort on [XTsons, and 
further raises a particular form of levy into undue im- 
por^nce. An income tax is certainly fx;rsonal, but Schedule 
A of the English income tax is very similar to the French 
impdt fonder^ that is as certainly * real/ 

^ The questions here raised are further discussed in Bk. iii. ch 4, * The Tax 
System, its Forms. ^ See for a full treatment of the history of the teniia a 
%’alaable article on * Oirect and Indirect Taxes in Economic Lileralurc/ Ijy 
Professor C. J. fitilktckf /Wi/tra/ QtmrUriy^ xiii, 443-476. The ttie 

of the term * direct * in the Coiistitmkm of the Unked Slate# has given tm 10 
much contTmehy^ culminating in the decision of the Supreme Cowit on the 
incomt la* of 1S94, pronouncing it invalid m hting * direct/ 
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* t^ted In the former class the charge 

f>er unit^is fixed, but the tota^ yield is always uriceitatti*, 
depending as it docs on the number of units that pay. An * 
apportioned tax is one the total amount of which fixed, 
the shares being apfxirtioned among the objects that are 
charged* As examples the English income tax and the 
French again serve. The former is ‘ rate^/ 

the latter * apportioned/ being so divided among the departs 
ments as to make up the previously fixed amount Thil 
method Is decidedly the more primitive : it has disappeared 
long ago from the English system, and will probably meet 
the same fate elsewhere** 

§ 9* The foregoing distinctions are too important to be 

^ of much 

us c^in a scientific classifi^i^tion of t^xe s, l^articuiar aspects 
of taxation, the administrative peculiarities of certain coun- 
tries, and obsolete or im|)erfect theories have been the causes 
of t|ir|r employment! It is accordingly advisable to con- 
sider the subject from a more genera! point of view in order, 
as far its possible, to reach a natural arrangement. 

In choosing the principle of grouping we have |jp make a 
selectioh between two contrasted systems which may be 
distinguished as (i) the eg^aiW thwxSiSkMl^^ 

t he empirica l or fiscal modes. 

'The first inentiofi^ depends on the economical theor>^ Of 
the distribution of wealth, ancl can be traced back at least 
to Smith, He opens his discussion of taxation by 

asserting that ‘the private 

ultnnalely;^ from , sources — rent, profitj^^and 

and proceeds, ‘ever>^ tax must finally be paid from 

* Tbe»e terms ucm U) l>e (iur'le&M unsuitnWc^ e<:|\!i^knl$ tif ihe FfeiWSth 
«i5r am! di npanni^, Professor Seligirto prefers tli^ 

AmericJiia Itrm * i>ercciuage’^ lo but vfhcrc are of 

value its woukn^e incorrect, '■ ''V, " 

® Tbrr i4d Enjglish * lentha apd Saectiths* and the laflr *subadies’ wene 
sipportwed, Dowefl, L SS, The icccni change in the F^nch house duty la 
an the tendency u> abandon the system* 
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one or other of those different sources of revenue, or from 
;p of them indifferently, • . . The particular consideration 
of each of these different sorts will divide the second part 
of the present chapter into four articles,’ ^ Nothing can be 
plainer and simpler in appearance than th|s arrangement, 
The economic shares in distribution arc regarded as i|p 
many sources of revenue, on one or more of which every 
tax m^st fall. The later analysis of profit into the com- 
parts of ‘ interest ’ and ‘ employer's gain * would add 
bne further source, but would not otherwise disturb the 
treatment- The great attractions of this method are its 
simplicity and the facilities that it affords for employing 
the propositions of economics in deducing the effects of 
taxation. To reduce the subject into * four articles/ even 
with * several other subdivisions/ promises a welcome abridg- 
ment of labour. English economists in treating of taxation 
have therefore intended, as far as possible, to follow this 
course. Ricardo and J. S. Mill are the most j>rom incut 
examples. But on closer examination it appears that* 
neither of them, nor even Adam Smith himself could 
adhere consistently to this over-simple grouping,. In 
Ricardos hands the subject requires eleven chapters, 
several of which consider the effects of taxes on End, 
houses, raw produce, and gold, in addition tb those on the 
primary sources of rent, profit, and w^ages. Mill goes fur'^ 
ther jind formally limits the divi.sion of taxes according to 
the economic source on which they are imposed to the Ciise 
of direct taxation on income.** The taxation of commodi- 
ties and such taxes as those on contracts and on communi- 
cation are q u i te ou tside it. But the JVmM of Natwm affords 
a stronger proof of the insufficienc)' of the ground of division 

* IVmiik of films ^ 347. 

^ It is iiotcHfjnhy Utai Aijatu Smith makes this se|,tariiti0n in hit accemnt 
of taxes on po:»r>t j * 'fhe reecmie or, ..profit arititij* fmm tUK’lt mtwmlly 
diviUes .ittcif into two {wtris, that whkh pays ihe interot <iihI whkh briangi to 
the owner of the and timt .sucplun j.iarl w'hkh b tA'cr imd wltsit ii 

necessary for paying the inlcrea,' 357. 

» Bk, V. di. j, § I. 
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Bclected by its author. Sections devoted to taxes on pro- 
duce of land, on the profit rent, and the^ ground rent of 
houses, to capitation taxes, and taxes on commodities, breafe^ 
up the compact order that the introduction holds out It ' 
is evident thaj: the subject-matter refused to fit into thei 
limited groups that the economic classification required,^ 
and the sound common sense so characteristic of Adam 
Smith lA shown by his deviations from the theoretic 
[ueviously traced out by him. 

Much of the difficulty arises from the fact that taxation 
always has persons for its ‘ subjects,’ and they frequently 
derive their income — the normal ‘ source ' of taxation — from 
more than one of the different economic shares. The citizen 
is not a pure re n^ m teres t, or wages receiver ; he often com-| 
bines all three in his annual receipts. A gain, the most 
praiaincnt ^ernaj Jeature 

''■toliit it 

c h 3 ri.;u . on some cominoditv or form of iccdoL.uito its 

ccononiic constitu«^nts^ the produce of land may be’ 
due to the co ofxrration of natural agents, capital, labour, 
and directing ability, but to .say how much of the taxation 
imj>osed on the result is to be assigned to each factor is 
({uitc imi>ossible. 

The obvious conclusion is that tlic classification is 
It is uften convenient to use ihc economic 
theorems rt!S|Xicting rent, \v;igcs, etc., in our investigations 
of tlie etTccts of taxation, even though wc should never 
meet in fact with the pure taxes on those parts of the 
product. For the problems of finance it is also necessar)^ 
to remember that these preliminary inquiries are but steps 
towards the final result, which must deal with realities 
and not with imaginary and hypothetical cases. 

§ 10. The defects of the economical mode of classifica- 
tion lead us to tarn to what we have entitled thje^empiasal ' 

md arranges them in the 

T 2 
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procedure it ra^ at oftce be object ed that a^ eyh cou piry 
has its own sy^temj vai ^ n g from tjixts-^ 4i«ae,~uw 
< ami^att ain 

cases. The classification of taxes suited for ancient Rome 

' ■(KiiWfiwM** 

would be inadequate in modem England, and even confining 
attention to the present day, liie Indian and British tax 
systems cannot be easily reduced to the same classification, 
"^is effect of teniporary circumstances in limiting general 
principles has been already noticed,^ and it does at first 
sight raise difficulties in the effort to prepare a natural 
grouping of taxes. A ready mode of escape is, however, to 
be found. Th^ terms and qiiquje d^tgiils of taxatioa..¥aiy 
g reatly aL ^fferenl .Jimcs, -anA..plac^ docs. .not 

of taxation, 

possible in all countries, and fou^ different 

differ from* 
reach impdt 

fonder^ but in all three countries there is ‘taxation of 
land,* which offers a general title, under which they may 
P*f^laced in company with the Roman provincial tax and 
several others. Like treatment can be applied to different 
forms of taxes on the produce of industry, and so in other 
ca^s. 

The question next arises, How far should this process be 
carried, and what general categories cait we A^rm? Rau 
has boldly grouped all taxes under the tw#*^ heads of 
‘estimated taxes* {Schatzangen) usually charged on goods, 
and ‘taxes on expenditure* {Aufwandxkuern)^ which does 
not carry us much beyond the rude divisions mentioned in 
§ 8. Hoffmann prefers the division into taxes on |X)SseS‘ 
sion {Besiiz) and taxes on acts {Handlungefi\ while Cohn 
accepts the tripartite arrangement of Wagner into taxes on 
(a) acquisition {Ef^erb\ {b) possession {Besitz), and {c) con- 
sumption ( Verbratich)? De Parieu carries out the division 

^ See Introcluction, ch. I, § S. 

^ Rau, i. § 292 ; Holfmann, tehrii mn dm ^ » Cobn, § 35^2 j 

5*5* 


forms in m any. The Indian land revenues 
tlTe En^ish land tax and also from the F 
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more minutely, and forms five classes of ^sjces, viz, ifi) on 
persons, (2) on wealth, (3) oj^ enjoyment^ (4) on consump- 
tion, (5) on acts. In defence of this, arrangement he itgues 
that, like all natural classifications, it allows of art indefinite, 
margin between each adjacent group, and that it further 
harmonises with the administrative division 'direct 

and indirect ta^^tlon, classes i, 2, and 3,^ belonging to the 
former, and classes 4 and 5 to the latter category.' ! |(r 
All the preceding classifications appear to have at lewt 
two defects: for (i) they sjmply deal with ce rtain e ? 
l ectu res of taxe s, and not take n ote of .their essei^al 
characteristics, and (2) li ke the otherwise -:veii\L..difl£rent 
arrangSheiTt t>f Adam Smith, th e y a re too simple for ^e 
comglejHi^oT the facts to whiph^tbcy arc..applied. Hock 
has attempted to avoid this defect He starts from the 
untenable position that ta^xation is a compensation for 
state .services. These services are, he thinks, of three 
kinds, to wit: (1) protection of person, (2) protection of 
property, and (3) the perfotmance of special services. To 
each corresponds a ‘primitive tax’ (Ursteuer): these are 
(l) personal taxes, (2) income taxes, (3) taxes for special 
seizes rendered.® The practical difficulties in levying 
thdic taxes in their pure form lead.s to the use of other taxes 
as substitutes {Surrogate) in the form of taxes on (a) con- 
sumption, (^) product, (c) customs, (rf) special income taxes, 
(e) fees and charges on occupations.® 

Though it i.s plain that the basis of Hock’.s division is 
unsound, it yet has the merit of suggesting the best way 
of reaching a truly natural arrangement The distinction 
between primitive and derived taxes is a valuable one, and 

’ I)e raricii, I 12-14. i,, ,.i * ami SiMdm, j 

^ /iS. 82«q. Stein’scIas$ifiditlll!ayft<txesmlo(i)(lirect, i2)imUrect,and(3)iu- 
come taxe,s — the first falling on capital, the second on lalxntr, and the last on indi» 
vidual economic activity — is decidedly unsatisfactor)’ ; nor arc his saltdivisions 
better. Thus the direct taxe-s are divided by him into those on (a) produce, 
{i) acquisition, (r) commerce, but the land tax comes under (<>) and the industry 
taxes under {/>), though the latter arc evidently produce taxes. Stein, ii. 495 stjf., 
and iii 
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can be so used as to combine the economical and empirical 
methods of grouping in a consistent arrangement.^ 

§ n. The position of j^datn Smith that taj£atiQij.jniist 
derived from the constituents of pxiyja.te income is, b roadly 
sj^akjns^jgpXrfiCt. Where it falls on property there is a 
diminution of the national wealth which, if continued, must 
prove destructive.^ A true instinct, therefore, prompted him 
;in his effort to analyse taxes into those on rent, on wages, 
and on profit On the other hand it is equally true that 
the ‘objects’ of taxation do not easil)' allow of this 
analysis. Between the taxes of economical theory and 
the taxes of actual life there is a gulf that appears hard to 
bridge over, and one that has retarded the progress of 
financial science. 

This difficulty is at all events extenuated by the circum- 
^n,c.e that though the abstract economic taxes are not met 
with in fact, they are not wholly imaginary. A tax on 
economic rent has .some and often considerable re.semblancc 
to a land tax, or, to put it the other way. a land tax often 
tends to become a tax on rent. The ‘ tax on profit ’ of the 
economic text-books Ijears a like relation to the taxes on 
business, of which .Schedule D of the English income tax, 
the Prussian Geiverbcsteucr, and the French Patente may be 
taken as specimens. So with the wages tax, in relation to 
actual capitation taxes, or the late Classemtener of Prussia. 

now we regard taxes on the factors of prodifction, and 
therefore on the shares in distribution, as ‘primary,’ we 
have a basis from which to proceed to the iiu'estigation of 
those secondary taxes that arc placed on other ‘objects.’ 
By grouping together the variou.s taxes on land we can 
consider the play of financial forces in the case of rent. 
The industrial taxc.s will similarly enable us to see the 
working of charges on interest and profit, and finally jw!! 

* The question of clas-sification is discussed in llie Mf.niantnda m Clastifita- 
Hon and Iticideme [C. 9528 ], but the only result reacherl Is a negative one. 
The attempt to divide tajtfe.s into {a) tho.se incidental to the ownership occu- 
pation, or transfer of properly, and (i) those ‘ not incidental to property,’ was 
thoroughly exposed, and was abandoned by the Commission. 
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and capitation taxes will perform the same service for taxes 
on wages. 

The economic mode of arrangement assigns a place to 
taxes on income or revenue which may be regarded as 
a combination of all the primary forms. It may in certain 
cases be admissible to break up an income tax into its com- 
ponent parts, just as, on the other hand, it may be well to 
combine a series of taxes that together make up an incoipe 
tax. Thus the five schedules of the English income tax pr 
the four of the Italian one might be separately treated, or 
again the ‘ four direct contributions* of the French system 
might be taken in combination as nearly equivalent to a 
general income tax.* Still, it is nec(‘ssary to consider the 
fiscal bearings of general income and taxes, and 

this discussion most fitly follows the examination of the 
taxes on component parts of income. 

When the * primary,' and, if the phrase be admissible, 
‘quasi-primary* taxes have been discussed, there remain 
no small numt>er of other charges. The whole elaborate 
system of taxation on commodities that has so large a 
place in even' country must be dealt with. It may be 
regarded as taxation of .consumption, or of expenditure, 
but for practical [)ur|)oscs it includes the two great depart- 
ments known to, Eiiglish fiscal practice as ‘excise* and 
‘ customs.* So far the taxes enumerated ha\'e appeared to 
fall un the production, the distribution, or the consumption 
of wealth; those that directly affect the remaining economic 
pa>ces.s of circulation must also be noticed. Taxes on 
transj)ort and communications xomc under this head; so 
docs the yet more imfx>rtant class of taxes on the tr<insfer 
of property and the transactions of commerce, i\e. the 
‘ taxes on acts ’ of De Parieu*s arrangement The taxation 
of succession after dcrffli may be treated'^as a partfcular 
case of transfer, but it also has affinities with property and 
income taxes which must be carefully considered. In like 

* They are (i) {z) (3) Cm- 

trikuii&n dis pries e( (4) PaimUs, 




tiixes <MJ oeceisai^ j^^ often reseini^le in 

:&kfi eflFects a tax on wag es^as Rjcardo with some exag^;era* 


libn Ui^ed. The other tavpg . have similar 

reac^ons on the constituents of income, but, nevertheless, 
their separate treatment is desirable, and indeed unavoid- 


■5ablc. 

§ 12 . We have now obtained what appears, on the wholes 
a satisfactory distribution of the several taxes. Briefly 
recapitulated it is as follows: The main division is into 
‘'ppnaaity’ and ‘secondary.’ The primary taxes comprise 
f^pse on land, on business^ and capital, on persons and on 
labourers’ earnings. The combination of these primary 
forms gives us the general income and jrroperty taxes 
which come next in order. Passing to the secondary forms 
of taxation we find ( i ) taxes on commodities, including 
both excises and custom.s, (2) taxes on communication and 
transport, (3) the remaining taxes on commerce and legal 
transactions, (4) taxes on transferor proixsrty, ( 5 ) succession 
duties. 

But the discussion of the several taxes in the foregoing 
order must be postponed until we have .studied the opera- 
tion of taxation in general and the conditions required for 
its satisfactory working. No single tax can be rightly, 
appreciated without reference to the fiiuncial system of 
which it forms a part. The remaining chapters of the 
present Book will therefore be devoted t(f a stdtfy of the 
characteristics of taxation in general and the principles 
that should regulate its application. In this part of finance 
we meet with difficult thtforetical and practical questions 
which will require the utmo.st attention for their proper 
understanding. On some points opinion is sharply divided, 
anb^consequently, while endeavouring to reach, a definite 
judgment on ^ach disputed que.stion, we shall endeavour 
to obtain a clear conception of, the grounds on which 
opposing views are based. 



CHAPTER n 

TUg GENER^^L EgATURES OK TAXATION 

§ I. The increasing iin(K)rtance of taxation as a mode - 
of supplydng the public wants is a co)is|)icuous feaUire iii- 
financ ial d ev clop i ncnt it is partly attjj buu blc to the 
d eefi ne o f the earlier for nts oC.Upy enu e, but far more to 
the great and co ntinuous growth of exp enditu re. The 
modern State is dependent on taxation to an extent 
unknown in mc»lia:val times. Hence all questions con- 
nected with this department of finance have an enhanced 
interest Errors on the subject, dr mistakes on the part of 
practical financiers, tend to become jnore and more serious 
and the need of a careful study of the general features of the 
tax .system is greater. Without a true appreciation of the 
conditions under which it works, it is hopeless to expect 
the adoption of a wise policy, or determination in applying 
it. Practical sagacity has its part — and no small one — in 
successful financial management, but it is all the q^pre 
eflTcctive when enlighten^ by the study of principles. 
The complications of modern financial systems make it 
advisable to note their chief characteristics before discuss- 
ing the comparative merfts of the rules proposed for their 
regulation. The phenonaena are not so simple as to admit 
of regulation by a single mechanical rule, and the real 
bearing of the different propositions will be best understood 
after some acquaintance with the subject-matter to which 
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they are applied, and the difficulties that surround them. 
The interaction of state and national economy brought 
about by taxation produces further complications that will 
not allow of hasty treatment We shall therefore begin by 
a study of some of the general features of the tax^system, a 
knowledge of which is essential for forming a correct judg- 
ment respecting its regulation. 

§ 2. Looked at in a broad general way, th^firsLcirciun 
stance that^ the obser ver is t he fact that tax atipn 

means the subtraction of much weal Ui from injiyiiual 
enjo y ment or use* The definition given in the last chapter 
seeks to express this fact by pointing out that taxes are 
contributed by persons from their wealth for the public 
service. State expenditure is devoted to the supply of 
certain wants of the community or nation by the action of 
the public powers. These, like all other agencies, cannot 
be obtained without cost, partly met by the economic or 
quasi-private revenue, but leaving a balance to be supplied 
by taxation. It thus appears that there is an element of 
truth in the description of taxation as * the expenses of pro- 
duction of the State ' ; the phrase, however, suggests too 
close an analogy with industrial enterprises, in which the 
expenses are repaid out of the product. In respect to 
public services, the benefits will in normal cases largely 
exceed the cost, but the method of calculation is not so 
easily applied, nor is the object in view the atttinment cf 
profit. 

The projx)sition that taxation is the form of cost or 
lexpense proves that i^^is so/ar an cyi[ in 
iev ery sacrifice is such. It maj{ be necessary or advisable, 
i>ut could the object be otherwise accomplished it would be 
Itill better. Any^ saving in the expense of vvptking.lllfe 
‘state enables a larger amount to be left inthc pQS5e§sipnj>X 
the tax -payers, and to that extent improves-tlieir-ficoxiQmicai 
position. The former statement of this very plain fact 
might appear superfluous were it not for the existence of 
strong popular prejudices in favour of the expenditure of 
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funds derived from taxation. ‘ Government expenditure 
gives employment and benefits the labourers' is the com- 
monest form in which this belief is asserted. Without 
entering into the question how far such exi^enditure does 
really reach the labourers, it is sufficient to reply that the; 
persons from whom the funds have been taken by the tax- 
collector would certainly have made use of them, either in 
the employment of labour, or the purchase of commodities. 

The belief that taxation returns in ' a fer^^^^^^^ show er* 

was rightly regarded by Bastiat as one of the m 
frojo. defective observation.* Hardly worthy of refutation 
as a theoretic doctrine, i ts ev il effect, particularly in demo- 
cratic societies, in prcxlucin^ extravagant expenditure is 
not to Ixj <>vcrl(X)ked. 

The idea that ‘ taxation is the best form of inv estn^ent * 
is placed by Bastiat in the same category as the g rp^s 
f^iacy just refuted, but it admits of a more favourable 
interpretation. If it be .said that the taxation required for 
the national defence, the maintenance of justice, and the 
necessary functions of the State, has been invested in the 
best manner and yields a good return, the assertion is 
substantially true, though [>erhaps expressed in a misleading 
way, as the State cannot be regarded as a mere industrial 
coiicern. Further, as Leroy-Beaulieu points out, the 
proceeds of taxation, if employed in public works, may 
yield a satisfactory profit, and thus be, in the literal sense, 

‘ a good investment/ The expediency of such investment 
Ixjlongs rather to the subject of exj^enditure than to that of 
taxation, but we inay remark thaj; if public works are 
likely tp profitablej it sqcms better on the whole to raise^ 
the rcqujshe funds by a JO be llwpugh^U^^^^ 

ajjenfyjof a’iinMng fund^ To use^taxatipp fpr this purpose 

* Ikstiat, CEm^rfs, v. 344 sq. ; cp. Leroy-Beaulieu, i. 118. 

^ I^ioy-lkaulievi, i. 125-6. See above, Bk. i. ch4 8, §§ 2, 3. Also 
Bk> V, ch. 5, f<*r a discimion of the expedienc>‘ of public borrowing for 
this object. 
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3. tlw cotwjdet|Jfen;j^^t^^ in 

tte way of investment suggests the further question of the 
possibility of its productiveness through reaction on the 
national economy. If the use of the funds raised by taxa- 
tion can prove beneficial, may nof the effect , of taxation 
;it^If on production be sometimes good? This view is 
expressed in the niaxim discussed by Hume, ‘ that every 
new tax creates a new ability in the subject to bear it, and 
that each increase of pub$ie burdens increases proportion- 
ably the industry of the people,' which, he thinks, * must be 
owned, when kept within certain bounds, to have some 
foundation in reAson and experience.* ^ 


:.JS[aturaI clisadvantagessp|X|etimi:^ 

then should not artificicd ones have the same effect ? The 
most remarkable economic progress has been made in coun- 
tries where man has had to "exert himself in consequence of 
the parsimonyof nature, not in those that ix)ssessed the richest 
and most fertile lands. A judicious use of the engine of 
taxation would, it might be thought, have a similar effect on 
the dilposition of the people. Such was the opinion of 
McCulloch, who maintained that the heavy taxation of 
England, during the French wars (1793-^1815), was one 
of the causes of the growth of wealth at that time, since^^ 
it stimulated industiy and the spirit of enterprise and 
invention.- . 


The doctrine in this rather extreme form adji 0 ts df an 
easy refutation ; for ifjtaxes create a new ability on the jmrt 
of the payers there canj^e no determiuahte. Ux their 
A wise govem:0^nt would increase 
taxation indefinitely, and, thereby augment the national 
possessions. The process of cr^ng fresh wealth by simply 
taking it from the producers is so evidently impossible that 
its advocates hesitate to catty their view to its logical out- 
come. There is in truth a^o*^f^jfaU^^ the argument 


) Mssays (ed* Grfitn and Gro^), i. 356. prof. Seligman S6 ti*) is 

mistaken in siipptmng that the doctrine is here to !i time, as liny 

reader M the tat c&n scml ■ J ' ,, , md Fmndmg, 7 ^ 
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In the first place, n atural obstacles do to 'i^enei^l. stiitiu - . 
jate to exe rtion ; economic development fs not greatest, 
among the Eskimos, or theFuegians, as it ought tdbeoit|!MSv 
hypothesis. Some, natural diffi culties urge i nan to acti on, i 
but o the.r§ reduce him ^ t orpo r, and dteck the Erst^teps * 
towards^ civilisation. The influence of natural disadvantage^ 
in promoting the growth of wealth is rather by their indirect ' 
effect on the physical and mental qualities of those subject 
to them, not by the economj^^oss that they occasion. • 
Secondly, the analogy bet ween natural and a rtificial o b- I 
stables is delectjve . It does not fo llow, because men wotIc 
rnore strenuo (and th(s3„ doubtful) to tiiCA.^!:^ 
^1, that therefore they^ w ill exert themselv.es the 
the more they suffer from the incujsions of marajjders. The 
grca test~'pr oip6ii.y e ^ industry is security , and pr otectio n^ 
jVafflt-arhhrary or o ppre ss ive ft xatjaP is but one form of 
that ‘protection against the Government’ on which Mill 
justly insists as more irhjportant even than ‘ protection by 
the Government.’ ^ 

Later on, however, Mill appears to adopt a milder form 
of McCulloch’s view. When examining the e ffect of a ta x 
on twofits, he declares that ‘ It may operate in different 
ways. The curtailment of profit, and the consequent in- 
creased difficulty in making a fortune, or obtaining a sub- 
sistence by the cmploymertt of capital, may act as a stimulus 
to inventions, and to the u.sc of them when made. . . . 
Profits may^ise . . . sufficiently to make up for all that is 
taken from them by the tax. In that case the tax will have 
been realised without loss to any one.’® Such a result, 
though possible, is e-xtreme!y unlikely, as the additional 
production in consequence qfthe tax would itself be subject 
to taxation. A low rate of profit may lead to the introduc- 
tion of economising expedients, but the expectation of a 
high rate Is far more effective in increasing production. 
Th^p, k just as much«aai3 jijst .as little, tnith in the belief 
tha t low profits encoutafift indqstrv . as in i^iirailar. beliefs 
PriutiphSi Bk. L ch. 7, . * /*. i|L y. ch. 3, 13. . 
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that low wages make the^ rente 

Some special examples have been 
brought forward in support of the position that certain 
forms of taxation stimulate invention. McCulloch cites 
that of the Scotch distillers, who, iBider the influence of a 
spirit duty, assessed according to the contents of the vessels, 
so imprcK ed their processes by economy of the time spent 
in distilling, that instead of taking a week, they in a few 
years required only three minutes, and thereby were able 
to bear a duty nearly forty times as great as at first. Some- 
what similar improvements have been introduced into the 
Continental beet-root sugar industry in consequence of the 
method of imposition, which assumes a certain yield and 
charges duty only on that amount, leaving any CvVcess free.- 
What is really striking in these cases is the fact that inven- 
tion has been stimulated,^ not by the duty, but by the 
possibility of escaping it : the imfjcrfect form of assessment 
has encouraged efiforts in this direction that would cease if 
the true return were brought under taxation. They do not 
show in the slightest that the progress of invention is grcciter 
in a taxed industry than in one free from taxation. All 
antecedent probability, and all actual ex[>erience, go to 
prove the opp^>site.^ One great impcdiminu to the use 
new processes is the surveillance that taxation renders 
necessar}^ 

The result of the preceding discussion is, briefly, that any 
compensating effect of taxation in l)roductioi(ijs 

extremely doubtful, and is at b^t so small, and occurs Jn 
so few cases, as not to form anjekmeut worth^^ entering 

The raising 


^ Foragocxl refutation of the idea tliat low wages makv* workmen active, 
sec IVealth of Naii on Sj 34. Arthur Voung approved of high rents m pr»>iiti>ting 
industry^ JVofi /tern Tot 4 rfiu 80-^83; and Sir J. Caird deprecated umlcrdctling, 
but wisely remarked Uml the opposite error of overlctiing is much more 
hurtful JSn^*/is/i Agruuliun, 477. 

McCulloch, 151-2; Leroy dicuulieu, I 25S-260. 

^ For further discussion on this prunt, see ch. 4 of the present Book, ml^ 
Bk. iv. chs. 6, 7, 
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of compulsory revenue means so much loss to the payers 
and to the community, for which the only return obtained 
is the tenefit resulting from the efficient execution of state 
functions. Any doctrine that removes attention from this 
cardinal fact is erroneous in principle, and may lead to 
serious practical evils. 

§ 4. Nor does taxation only mean the withdrawal of the 
amount required by the public powers from the disposable 
funds of the subjects of taxation. It may, and often does, 
take much more. jj| aJ[ cou^^ the cost of collection js 
no inconsiderable item, which must be added to the actual 
amounts needed by the state departments unless it be 
regarded as an additional state function. In either view 
increases the burden to the payers. Consequently, one of 
the most generally recognised maxims of finance is that 
which prcscrilK's that ‘ Iwerj.^ tax ought to be so contrived 
as both to lake out and to keep out of the tx^clce ts pf die 
pcxipleas Iitne'as“^^j>ossTW and above what it brings^ 

into the public lrea.sur}’ of the i:?tatc 7 This rule, declared 
by Wagner^ to b' simplV the application of the general 
principle of economy to public finance, has two distinct 
applications: (i) as regards the State itself, the aim of 
securing the best return in amount of taxation for the 
cxjiensc incurred in collection is very plain, but even wlien 
this is realised there is (2; the still more important object 
of iK>t innicling indirect loss on the subjects, either by the 
obstruction of industry that fixation causes, or by the in- 
convenience that the regulations incident to the system of 
collection may produce. Some forms of taxation are much 
more oppressive in these respects than others, aqJ one of 

leas t bu rd en so jne ^ 

depends ultimately on the national 
economy p emy thing that 

^ PVeaiih 0/ 348. The fourth of AcUuu Smitli\y#* claii$icaF rules. 

See Bk. iii. ch, 7. ^ 

® Wagner, ii. 467. In Jevons’s phrase, ‘The maxim isA|lon of utility.’ 
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?nAi‘^rfiiiail <!:}ttaasns Ls an mjui y to State >. A system of 
taxationltharSinSt^^^ the subjects with- 

out a corresponding return to the public treasury is certain 
before long to show its effect in reduced receipts from 
taxation. 

'I A comparison of English taxation as it existed in 1820 
with ffiat now in force proves how much may^be gained by 
a determination to conform to the rule of* economy.* ^ But 
even in the best existing systems of finance there is a large 
'amount of waste, some of it unavoidable The raising of 
such a sum as £ 1 20,000,000 in the course of a year cannot be 
accomplished without much interference with industry and 
trade and a great deal of annoyance to individuals. From 
a purely material point of view this canon of ‘economy* 
probably the most important in fiscdl science, and noefforih! 
should be spared to secure the closest observance of it that 
existfhg conditions permit. 

§ 5. The supply of state wants by taxation is then, it. is 
plain, a charge on the collective resources of the comv 
munity. Finance is no exception to the general rule that 
it is impossible to obtain something out?of nothing. Pru- 
dent management may make the available resources go 
farther than they otherwise would. T^c financier, like the 
mechanician, proves his abili^by the direction, not by the 
creation, of force, and esi»ecially by reducing to a minimum 
the loss thremgh friction. But hav^i3gji£cjdji|!|| t)^^ 
is a charge, . OB ihe national resources, there is room for 
f urthe r inquiry as to the precise fund on whic h 4 fall^ . W<L 
:haye already mentioned Adam Smijii’sopinion that it must 
be derived from the shares pP revenue. Ricardo d ^lares 
that ‘Td^es are always ultimately paid either from thiif' 
capital on from the revenue of the country,’* and expands 
his statenilpnt by {winting out that the proceeds of a tax 
must curtail consumjition, increase production, or reduce 
^ _ ,,, : - 
' See on thiSj Dowell, ii. 349, who tiuotc* Sydney Smith's hitmolwtU 
account. ^ \ ^ ■ ■■■ ' '''''' 

* iViris (ed. McCulloch), 87. 
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capital, i>. 'impair the fund allotted to productive con- 
sumption/ From this he c onclu des that taxati on yshould 
lx; imp osed on revenue rather t haif Qa.jcapitalj since the 
jal^r form of tax tends ^ ch eck future Some 

writers h ave even raise d th is in^ a mg^xm of ffiAa^pce .^ 
The danger of hindering the growth of capital is apparent, v 
though as capital is derived from revenue it is not easy to 
avoid taxing it to some extent. ‘ To provide 
shalLf?!! entirely on incom e and not at all on capital is/ says 
Mill, ' beyond the power of any system of fiscal arrange- 
ments/® In actual economic life the lin e betw een cajjital 
and m>n-capital is not so fixed ^nd . rigid as the text book 
definitions would make us believe.® Any tax is^rtain to 
take some wealth that would otherwise have been devoted 
to the aid of productiorf, and also some that, if left to 
the titxpayers, would have been consumed unproduc- 
tively. How much will come from each source is not 
easily determinable. 

'Fhe distinction besides, 

not qu ite the same when considered from the national 
rather than the individual point of view. Much indi- 
vidual capital is not national capital, and this is likewise 
true of rev^enue; but for the financier it is national 
capitaj that need attention. An}’ pressure on 

the most important auxiliary of production is a.s far as 
possible to be avoided ; b\U^ whe is rapidly in- 

erca§.ing, a tax that appears to trench on individual capital, 
as e^. the English Death Duties, is not open to the 
objection of reducing national capital in the same degree 
as it would be in a poor and unprogressive country. Taxa- 
tion is drawn from the total slock pf wealth, including 

^ ‘ Tout inipr>i tloit jx)rleT sur le cl non sur le capital * is the first of 

Sbmondi^ft* maxims. Liv. vi. ch. 2. « 

® Bk. V. ch 2, S 7. ^ 

® Sec Marshall, Bk. ii. ch. 4, for a discu.ssioit of|'the diverse 

application of the term ‘cai)ita!.’ ‘There is, and from the natujre of the case 
there must lx, something artilicial in every broad distinction fo^jtween capital 
in general and other forms of vi^'ealth,* * Preface’ to 3rd. vi, 

U 



extent, with the actitfc of 
mulation. Heavy ta,;Kation wil! always be tnjortouiih this 
respect. If imposed on revenue it reduces the ftmd from 
wMth capital comes, and may even lead to direct en- 
croachments on individual capital : if on capital it leaves 
revenue free to partially fill up the gap that it has made. 
There is no impassable barrier between the two categories 
of wealth ; any action on one will, in all probability, extend 
to the other 

In addition to the productive capital and annual new 
production, every civilised society possesses a large mass 
of wealth in process of use, ‘ stock reserved for immediate 
consumption ’ as Adam Smith «Ws it, ‘ co nsumers* capital ' 
in Sidgwick’s phrase. There is in this ‘ stock ’ a 
fiKthec.soju:fie -Qn.j^ taxation may fal l without in - 
juriousl y aff ecting thg,. .productive powCTs of . the CQfO - 

munijty. In fact, we can fairly say that no less compre- 
hensive term will suffice to describe the source of taxation 
than that already employed, viz. ‘ the collective wealth ’ 
of the country. But in actual societies in their normal 
condition taxation is derived from the national ^enue, 
some of which would have been transformed into capital. 
Nothing but a national<«crisis would justify taxation so 
heavj' as to absorb the free income ofc the society and 
reduce the sum of its accumulated wealth. 

§ 6. A celebrated doctnne has carried still further this 
limitation, and maintained that all taxation should be, 
Jtevied on the net, as opposed to "the gross, income Net 
incomd is asserted to be ffiF only dispo^^ for the 

purposA Gross income includes the necessary expenses 
of mair^aining the citizens and replacing the national 
capital. ' To touch on that part of the gross receipts 
would be a blow to the industrial organisation, inasmach 
as it is an essential requisite for the society being continued 
‘ See Bk. v. ch. 5, 1 9, foi fiirthet treatment of thii point. 
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t oJake the rjsk.ftOny ^t»ii&tf is trtdefen sible. and in the long. 
rHHisfesJsJts-fiwai^bicct. 

Xbe e arliesl. agpeiirance of this doctrine is with the 
l^hysio gciitts. Their t heory of the ^ produ i t has its 

chief ^plication in r espect pr tax ation^ The fifth of 
OuesnayV max down ^that taxation should not 

be destructive or disproportioned to the sum of the 
national revTnue ; that its increase should follow the 
increase of revenue ; that it should be imposed immedi- 
ately on the net product of land/ According to Du Pont 
de Nemours, ‘ the portion of the returns called the net 
product is the sole contributory to taxation, the only one 
that nature has prepared to meet it. It is of the essence of 
taxation to be a part of the net product of cultivation/ 
Mercier de la RivitiTc is, If possible, clearer. * Taxation 
is ngtlxit^^ .jto a net produ ct, and can be levied 

oiily on .pjgpdp^ ^ The conception of the netj 

proSmetas consisting of nothing but the rent of l^nd 
appears absurd, but the w^ay in which Quesnay and his 
followers reached that startling result is not hard to follows 
In their opinion the labourer requires a definite amount of 
commodities for his subsistence ; more than that he will 
not receive, ^nd so much he must get under penalty of 
starvation* This ‘ subsistence theory ’ of wages was fully 
i^ccepted by th e PhysiocralT, *'^^^ accorded w ith fact 

in the France of the Ancien Regime. Precisely a iiaJ ogous 
is the The rate of interest is 

just sufficient to keep up the existing supply of capital. 
The intofest on capital advanced is, Turgot tells us, 'the 
price and the condition of tlftit advance, without which the 


^ Quastmy in I^re, Pkysi^aies^^ 83 j Du Font, #A. 351 ; JM order < 3 e la 
Kivicre, i 4 . 474. See also Quesnay’s CEuvres (cd. Oncken), 333. 

^ The ofter»-<|uotetl passage of Turgot, ' Kn tout genre cle travail il doit 
arriver ct it arrive en efftt que le salsure de Touvrier se Ixjrne 4 ce qiii lui est 
n^essaire pour lui procurer sa sulisistanoe * (i 10), shows this. 
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undertaking could not continue, 1 f that return is diminislicd 
the capitalist will withdraw his money, and the undertaking 
will cease. That return ought then to be sacred and enjoy 
an entire immunity:* ^ 

When wages and pr ofits are remoyed by the nature of 
things from the tax-collector s power, it goes without saying 
that rent is the only rem;uning J^pui^^^ on which Jhc can 
dr^v, and we are compelled, their premises being given, to 
accept the Ph}'siocratic conclusion. AdaiB how- 
ever, dedixici to this seerningly rigorous deduction. 

He holds that boUi may confiT^^ 

taxation, though the amount to be obtained from the former 
must be very small Rjeardo takes While 

asserting formally that it is only from profits and rent * that 
any deduction can be made for taxes/ w<iges ‘ if moderate 
constituting always the necessary expenses of production/ 
he qualifies his statement by the admission that labourers 
may receive more than their necessary expenses, in which 
case the surplus is a part of ' net produce.’ - Finally, J* S. 
Mill emphasises the share of the labourers in * net produce/ 
anc| seems to desire to amend Ricardo’s doctrine on this 
point. 

§ 7. I'hc (hjcUlijc <*f net incom e as the sole source of 
taxation, u liose history we have just traced, has met with 
strenuou.s oj)pQ.idion in Gennany, For the last thirty years 
the fact that taxation is a duty incuml)€!»it op the cili/.en 
and to be paid by him, not by the pure abstraclioti called 
‘ net income/ has been loudly proclaimed. ller mann’s ^ 
tbpi?D' ‘’f Nutz<apiia[) has been employe<l 

to show that there is an enjoyment revenue to be added 
to the economic revenue derived from production in the 
strict sense. ‘ It Is/ .says Cohn, * undrnibtedly income that 
the owner of a house enjeys from hi.s residence in it, the 
owner of a park from his cfjjoymcnt of the {>ark, that a 
person enjoys in his own hunting-ground, in hi.s own picture 
gallery. It is income in the .specific form of enjoyment 

^ I’urgof, i. 63 . 210 . 8 Bk. L ch. it, I O 
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of propcsrty.’' Such an extension would give a larger 
fund on which to draw, though it seems preferable to 
regard these forms of wealth, in the way adopted in a 
preceding section of the present chapter, as property or 
capital, and so hir liable in exceptional cases to taxation. 
Of greater force is the argument tliat the cost of main- 
ta min g the State is itself a part of the necessary expenses 
of the society. The protection of person and pioperty, 
the duty 7 T the [)ublic powers even in the opinion of the 
extremest individualists, is almost as Indispensable as feed- 
ing or clothing. So far then from tajiatioij bdngxicpcndcnt 

produce „ of the community, it may with 

justice be looked on as one of the first ch<trgcs on the 
coming nexi to that mininium of food 
and covering tlut is needed for the prcserv^ation of life. 

The apparent contradiction between two such plausible 
opinions can, we believe, be escaped by taking a broader 
view of the subject than the disputants on cither side havx', 
done. Xccessar)' expenses are in no case a fixed amount, 
l^ach standard tlcmamls a certain minimum outlay, but the 
staiulard can be \ aried. The subsistence standard of the 
English labourer has always been higher than that of the 
Hindu, and what i> true of labour is equally true of the 
other fcictors of {jrcxluction. The amoimt of ca[>ital can 
be reduced to suit a less intensive method of prnJuction, 
and the .smaller the quantity needed, the less, aekris paribus, 
will be the tale of interest. 4^ik1 so is it also with state 
wants. Their amount and co.st can and have to be adjusted 
to the general position of the societ}\ The difficulty of 
laying down any definite rule as to the profiortion of 
national income, gross or net, that ought to be devoted 
to the public service, has been shown at an earlier stage 
of our inquiry.’ Here it will suffice to distingujsh^^^^^^^^ 
thjit |xiil.jaLtii.^ation tha t conduc es direetb^ or incUrcctl) 
^9* Ahej>£pd.H?fion of waitli . T,C 24 U£SS.i] 2 n*’ 

economic advantag e.s. Tlie f ormer is be>'ond dispute a part 
§240 2 eh. 8, 1 1» 
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^tfeostjcl£ro|to‘o« J t lut amotuit 

w ould ^^maller; andjy||gjBaymffldJlrfJ^ be 

said to com5.&gia„1iie.net,^^ or surplus after neces- 

sary expenses are met Thejatter, like all other forms of 
enjoyment, can be d is pensed . with/ and yet leave the 
amount of production as great as before. It may, there- 
fore, be said to come out of t he net produce in the wider 
s ense given to the te^m by^ Mill. This se ^^ration'' is , 
however, very hard to carry out, All forms oT public 
exi>enditure have sortie eff^f m promoting industry,* and 
some retrenchment might be made in all without econo- 
mical loss to the society. Still the principle of the separa- 
tion is intelligible, and within limits can be usefully 
employed.® 

^ § 8 . Inquiries respecting the derivation of the tax 

' revenue from gro.ss or net income, or from the sum total 
of th^ national wealth, may appear at first a piece of un- 
neces.saiy' subtlety. They have, however, important prac- 
tical bearings. Until the normal .source of taxation has 
been determined, it is impossible to e.stimate the pressure 
that it places on a community. The taxable capacity of 
India or Ireland would be very different according as gfoss 
or net revenue is taken as the measure ; and in a' emn- 
parison between Great Britain and the United States, the 
test of income would probably give the fifst place to the 
latter, while that of property would assign it to the former.® 
In another important quest^nof finance the problem of the 
true source of taxation becomes- of moment. The justice 
of any particular system of taxation cannot be estimated 
without a knowledge of the fund from which the tax revenue 
is derived.^ According as taxation has its source in gross 

* Cp. Bk. i. ch. 6, § I , (or the relation of (ttate^pendititre lo industry and 

commei:,cc. 

* On the whole C|Uc.slionc|>. Wagner, iu 315 $q, iCohfi, HajO i(|* ; Eosdher, 

S 35"» Eink&mmens/mfr, 66 sq. Fi>r Hermann's theOf)' of thcome ace 
Staatswirthschafiluk$ Ut^i^rsmhtingm {and cd. ), jSa- 598. ProfeijAcyr MarahaiS 
has developed Hermann’s view, Primipk$ ef Mi&mmUsl i I39 sq* 

» Giffen, Grmth 0/ Capii($iy 124^13^ ■ 
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or in net income our view of the ^uity of exiting iystems 
must vary. ^ 

The principles just stiM^d find an important application 
in the case of the financial position^'of Ireland. It has 
been argued with^ apparent plausibility that the cdfet of 
subsistence, of the;lrish population should be deducted from 
its gross income in order to ascertain the fund disposable 
for taxation. But this at once raises the difficult question 
of calculating the cost of subsistence, and also suggests that « 
the doctrine of section 7 as to the variableness of necessary 
expenses should be taken into account Sir R. Giffen has 
a.ssu(ned that the amount of £\2 per head fhould be takeh 
as the minimum standard, and thus departs in two respects 
from the taxation of true net income, for {d) the assigned 
amount is too high for a very poor population, and {b) far 
too low as an allowance for expenditure necessary fo# 
efficiency in the higher grades of producers. In comparing 
the taxable capacity of two countries it is the amount in 
each really disposable for the tax-collector that should be 
eoijsidered. .^210 case can this ekceed a part of even so- 
ca^ed ‘net income.’ The pporelt population must have 
something above bare subsi stenoe,.«ncc there wilialways be 
persons much wealthier than the n^s of t he people. This 
question is, moreover, one, not »f equity but of fact, to be 
ascertained by appropriate cvidenceJirhich is, in truth, very 
difficult to procure.* 

* See m this the t>f the Royal Com- 

mission on * Imh Fimmciiil Keliitioos ^ (C 7720 up S262]. SjxN:ial reference 
may be made to the memorandiim of Sir C* 7720, *ii. p. 166, and 

the note by Sidg^wick, ik 182-3* 



CHAPTER in 

TUK niSTKlBUTION OF TAXATION 

§ I. I'kom an examination of the general and what may 
almost be called the necessary features of the tax system, 
conditions that are beyond the direct influence of human 
agency, we have now to [>ass to a problem of a very 
different character, viz., the determination of the proper 
distribution of the burden inevitable in the levy of taxation 
among the persons or ‘subjects’ liable to it Instead of 
studying ‘ what is,’ we ask ‘ what ought to be/ I'he distri- 
bution of taxation may be said with far more justice than 
the distribution of wealtjh in general to be ‘a matter of 
human institution solely.’/^ Like all que.stions into which 
the conception of *ought^^ orrightnc.ss enter.sjtis anethkal 
one ; but its correct solution Is so bound up with economic 
and financial considerations that it must remam within the 
field of financial inquiry. Without a knowledge of the 
surrounding conditions and the effects of any given tax 
system, the attempt to form a judgment rcsfxcting its 
justice is hopeless. Moi|rover, to obtain an approximately 
cbrrect answer to the o]uestion is of great importance to 
the practical financier. Any error, wilful or otherwise, on 
the subject is apt to show itself in political difficulties that 
may in some cases reach an acute poin# Nor Is it sufficient 
that a tax system shall be substantially just : it ought to 

^ J. S. MiU, Primipks^ Blc* ii. ch. j | x ; cp, Marshall, Primipks 

Bk. mtt to ch. z; alst? jsec Nicholson {Prtfufpks^ Bk. il ch. t) 
fQr a vigorous criticisui of M ilfs yiew. 
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be generally recognised as such. The prevalence of cfi^en 
an unfounded belief that the public burdens are not fairly 
divided among the different classes and individual iiiembfers 
of a society is a seriously disturbing force. Finance touches 
on the domain of general politics, and no method of fiscal 
administration, however successful in other resi>ects, can be 
worthy of approval unless it seeks, so far as existing conr 
ditions allow, to realise the idea of an equitable division of 
the public charges. The establishment of general principles 
on this point for the guidance of financial policy and their 
recognition by the people in general are so eminently 
desirable, that the investigation of the grounds on which 
taxation should be distributed is a w<?rk of utility in the 
narrowest practical sense. 

The difficulties of the inquiry arc increased by several 
distinct circumstances. First, they are due to the changing 
nature of the publicjjcouomy. The city state of (jreece or 
Italy, the mediaeval kingdom on a feudal basis, and the 
nation of modern times have so matiy points of contrast, 
their sevc**al functions arc 'ip outward apjWrance so dif- 
ferent, that it seems impossible to assign a single law of 
distribution that can include feem all and yet be more than 
a truism. Will it not be ntiessary to take each stage of 
[Xilitical evolution and deal vvwh it separatcl} ? Next, even 
confining our attention to a lypc of State, it is not 

easy to the numerous pu»io charges, and the equally 
numerous functiop^ wiiose costMity defray, to the test pf a 
cqmnriLPp It is notilear on the surface that all 

citizens should Ix;ar all charge*pn an equal degree, or that 
all expenditure should fall oi| a common and indivisible 
fund. The text-book writers Itave, it must be said, created 
a third difficulty, as t]^y, in tlx) many cases, have supplied 
us with formula that allow of; a convenient laxity of inter- 
pretation, and give an appearance of information without 
the reality. 

Under such circumstances it will be expedient to examine 
the various rules of distribution, and to note their historical 
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^ion. While thus engaged we shall see how mis- 
understanding has often arisen from neglecting the neces^ 
sary changes in public economy, and the gradual de\«lop- 
ment of the State, as well as from attempts to^tretch a 
particular rule beyond its l^itimate limits. 

§ 2 . The first and, in one sense, the simplest principle 
f^r the distribution of taxation is that whifch would treal’it 
"as'a™payment for public services. We have already swn 
reason fo r reje ct ing this mode of explaining the nature of 
taxation,^ and thereby implicitly its value as a measure 6f 
its amount There was, however, much in the mediaeval 
economic system that ten ded to fosl:er the belief. Private 
economics admittedly sold their services, but the royal 
economy was nothing but the largest of private economie.s. 
The King lived by his domain and by the fees that he 
obtained for the performance of duties. The whole feudal 
system was based on the idea of (Contract Deljsnce against 
enemies was the payment for thcfya-ssal’s homage and dues. 
Justice was bought, and so werejthe few economic services 
rendered by the sovereign. Under such conditions the 
doctrine that taxation should be measured by service sup- 
plied was but the formal expfession of an existing fact 
The growth of the state ccono/ny made this no longer true 
and the doctrine thus became ,a survival from earlier times 
It is still more important to note that the method i^pecific 
payment for public services was never a real&ation of 
Justice in the distribution of burdens. Neither in respect 
of national defence nor of legal administration, nor finally 
of general economic activity, is it possible to distribute the 
advantJ^es among individuals, and to charge in projxjftion. 
The introduction of general taxation w^ in part a result 
of the defects of the older mode,, and it was undoubtedly 
a step in advance, particularlji in the direction of securing a 
fairer allocation of the expends of the public powers. The 
theory that taxation is the pr ice Of the State's services, and 
finds its measure for each cit^n in the amount of benefit 



1 I, | 4*,„ 
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received, is, as regards the latter part, quite unsuppori^ by 
history. The system pf direct purchase applied to the' 
State's tasks was so far from being equitable tbat justice 
was only mi^e possible by its abai^onmetlt. , 

Much of the plausibility of this view of the measure , of 
taxation arises from the apparent support that it gives to 
the individualistic theory of the State. If the services ctiif 
government are the standard by which to regulate taxation, 
there appears to- be no essential difference between the 
payment of taxes and the purchase of commodities. The 
assimilation of the two forms is in reality a forced one. In 
the case of taxation the advantage given is indefinite, and 
the payment lor it is compulsory ; the modern upholders 
of the doctrine are consequently forced to have recourse to 
some other .standard, which they declare brings about a 
substantial equality between the benefits received and the 
taxes paid.? That usually suggested is the rule of taxation 
i n proportion to re venue. It is, however, q uite impossib le 
to establish any such connexion. Limiting state functions 
to the iitinimum, viz. the protection of person and of pro-* 
perty, there can be no doubt that the former would in 
general require equal payment from all. It costs quite as 
much (if not more) to protect a poor man’s p^son as it 
does to perform the same service for a rich man. Again, as 
regards property, there is little ground for the belief that 
the cost of guarding it varies directly as its value. If 
security is to be sold like an ordinary commodi^ty, there 
ought, on the strictest commercial principles, to be some 
allowance made to the purchaser of a large quantity ! The 
natural conclusion, therefore, appears to be that the rateof 
taxation should, on>;,the theory" of purchase and .sale, be 
lower on large tha*?^iin small incomes ; but even this result 
does not rest cm very solid grounds, since any change in 
the quantity or quality of state services would alter the 
relations of the partis concerned. 

* For a statement o£ this theory see Thiers* A /a Pr&frim, 348, who 
coiolMures taxation to aO 
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§ 3, The evident weakness of the theory just discussed 
makes the adoption of some other and more precise criterion 
‘ necessary. Retaining the idea that taxation should be 
equal, but giving up as hopeless the attempt to measure 
the respective services performed for each i>erson by the 
State, we might conceivably abandon all efforts at differen- 
tiation between individuals, and hold that equality was 
realised hy taxing all persons (or all families) at the same 
ra te . Such a method might be adipj^siblc in a primitive 
community. All are dependent on fhe State for certain 
essential conditions of social life. Why should not all pay 
equally for these advantages ? Militar}' service is rendered 
by all alike, and the same principle might seem as applic- 
able to the contribution of commodities cis to that of 
services. Civilised societies have, however, almost for- 
gotten the existence of a state of things in which such an 
arrangement would be feasible. The annual tax revenue of 
the United Kingdom may be put roughly at / 1 20,000,000, 
and the population at 40,000,000. Under a sjstcm of 
equal contribution the rate per head would be /' 3 , or X15 
for a family of five. I1ic labourer’s fiiinily, u ith a weekly* 
income of would be taxed about 30 f>cr cent. ; a middle 
class family, with 500 per annum, would Ik' taxed 3 per 
cent. ; wliere the family inc(>me was 50,000 |)cr annum 
the charge would be an insignificant fraction. 'I'bc qiethod 
of equal contributions per head would be impo^iiSiiblc jiolili- 
cally, besides being extremely unjust. 

Dismissing then the idea of e()uaf taxation of person^ as 
utterly impracticable, we come to what is the best knovvn 
and most widely accepted doctrine, viz, that which takes 
^ faculty ’ or ‘ ability- ’ 4s the oicasure for taxation, 1 his 
view, which is found as early as Bodin,^ has been ('inbodied 

^ *Simt jgitwr ea vccligalki . . . prokTiuii in nmms pro 

$mgvilonim facnitatibiis cxatx|«antuf,’ Bo*lin, Df AV/. Ljv, vi. ch. 2. Sw 
Neumann, * Die Stcuer nach Steuerfabigkeit,* in Conra«f\ Jahh. 18S0, for a 
bistory of the doctrine. For earlier recognition of tlie dr»cirine in Kngland 
Cannan, History of Local RaUs^ 17 -22, where the phrase fuxia facMitaUs k 
quoted from * Rhymer ’ as liaving Ijeen used in 1545. 
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by Adam Smith in the first of his classical maxims : * The 
subjects of every State ought to contribute towards the 
support of the government, as nearly as possible, in pro- 
{x>rtion to their respective abilities/ ' For the last thirty 
years it has been the doctrine accepted by the majority of 
German writers on finance. One reason for the readi- 
ness with which * ability’ has been adopted as the measure 
of taxation is perhaps its convenieoX->'«tgueness. The mere 
statement that taxation should be proportioned to 'ability’ 


<locs not afford much practical jg^Ludance. A me^ure of 
‘abiiiu/ is further wanted, and in hict different criteria 
have been put foru ard with equal sincerity and equal con- 
fidence. Froperty, revenue, net revenue have each been 
selected as the test of the taxpayer s abilit)'. 

^ 4. ;\ 11 the foregoing tests are more or less measurable, and 
present, so to s|)cak, objective standards, but the mgaipre 
of * ability ’ has sometimes been transformed into that of 
* sacrifice/ and this criterion has been widely accepted. 

‘ Kqualitj’ of taxation/ says Mill, *as a maxim of politics 
means equality of sacrifice/ “ It is apparent that the rule 
r»f equality of sacrificx* is but another nKxIc of stating the 
rule of equalit}’ as to ability. Icqual ability implies equal 
caf jacity for bearing sacrifice. An equal charge will impose 
e<]ual sacrifice on persons of equal * faculty,’ and where 
abilities are unequal a corresponding inequality in the 
amount of taxation will realise the aim of equality of 
sacrifice. Fhcre is, however, a shade of difference in the 
use of the two terms. Abilit)* suggests the positive 
element of power to contribute, sacrifice the negative one 
of loss by contribution ; the former is most naturally 
measured by some objective standard, the latter refers 
primarily to the sentiments of the people concerned, and 
is, therefore, rather subjective, ^ The use of sacrifice under- 
gone bj^ the pa}XT as the measure of taxation is probably 
due to a <lisposition to place weight on the element of 


' iVeai/k 0/ 347 ; c|X'.^342, 

''■8 rrmti/kSi Bk, v. ch. 2, § a/ 








5» -felt by those who are taxira, ifistearf of <Mi die 
:§a^^^al marks that indicate ability to ^y. 

/t ilht'Mdien the conception of * sacrihce ’ is substituted fot 
that of ‘ ability ’ the road is opened for a further and rom'e 
radical alteration. Assuming the utilitarian standard 
as the true one, it is forcibly argued that the proper 
distribution of taxation is not that which imposes equal 
sacrifice. The ‘ greatest happiness ’ of the society will be 
best attained by so distributing the burden as to inflict the 
hast sacrifice on the whole, and therefore placing the 
heaviest pressure on those who are far above the average 
in resources, while exempting altogether those vt^b are 
rtiuch below it* The same train of thought leads to more 
careful discrimination in the treatment of 'equal sacrifice,’ 
since under this term equal sacrifiCft in the strict sen% and 
* proportional *^sacrifice ’ are frequently included. Last of 


all in this process of refinement is the recognition of ‘ equi'^ 
marginal sacrifice’ which will lead to the realisation of 
‘ minimum ’ or ‘ least sacrifice.’ 

These complications in the employment of the sacrifice 
principle seem to justify adherence to the objective 
standard of ability, especially as the prac tical application 
of the criterion of ‘ least sacrifice’ is impossible.* It is 
clearly inadmissible to use a principle of a highly abstract 
character, and one limited by other importapt considera- 
tions, as the g||j^e in such an essentially practical 4tudy as 
finance. 


§ 5. But whether ‘ ability ’ or ‘ sacrifice ’ be taken as the 
standard, it is possible to reach very different practical re- 


* This riew has l>een specially rIevelDpcsi by Ihofcssinr Edgeworth. See his 
articles on ‘ The Ture Theory 0/ Ta»ition,’ Eeomntie Journal, vii 5 $0*56$ ; 
aLso X. 174 -177. and the summary of his views in Mrmoranda <m Chmijkatiou 

and Imidince^ 127 - 8, 

Professor Edgeworth Bpe&ks of 'the enormous mterpofii^ dwiilts wliitli 
deter practical wisdom from moving directly tomarcb ideal/ 

Jaurnaf, vil 553. Professor Nicholson recogniiscf thid ‘the grait imrit tif the 
faculty theory ’ is tJiai H k objective, Pnmi/tJlffs, tii, 275, 
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suits jKicorditifl" 

different elen^ta. '•;-.J|fe acco^nj^y differ- 

ent forms of distiibd^n. :dl avowedly basM ^ the criterion 
of ability, and all claiming to reali^ true equality. These 
are: (i) p ure propco-tional taxa tion, in which income is 
taken as the standard, and the amount of public burdens 
regulated by it ; (2) qu alified p roportional taxation, where 
income is still the test, but is subjected to certain modi- 
fications, cither by deduction of necessary expenses cir 
by analysis of its component parts ; (5) progressive or 
tfraduate d taxati on, which places a heavier rate of charge 
on large than oh small incomes, ^sirvee the ability of the 
‘ subject ’ is supposed to increase in a more rapid ratio than 
the increase of his income. 

The rule of proportional taxation has been undoubtedly 
the doctrine of the classical political economy. Connected 
on its political side with the liberalising movements of the 
eighteenth century, its representatives protested c^ainst 
all exemptions and privil^es, and against none more 
than those granted in respect of taxation. The assertion 
of the justice of taxing in proportion to revenue carried 
with it a condemnation of the very common freedom from 
all personal taxation enjoyed by the privileged classes of 
the Continent. * There is,' says Vauban, ‘ a natural obliga- 
tion on the subjects of all conditions to contribute in 
proportion to their mvenue or their industr}'.^_, . Every 
privilege that tends to exemption from that contribution is 
unjust and abusive.’ ‘ If taxation should be proportional 

French Revolution, and the changes that it led to else- 
where, $0 completely abolished the objectionable privileges, 
that this side of thfc doctrine is often ignored, and its refer.^ 
ence to the income “possessed alone considerdd. Adam 
Smith com pletes his stateme nt that taxarign should ly 
adjust^ to the jibilitiip^ the sub|ect.s by adding ‘ thgt is^ 

* jDTffN' (ed. tkaire), 48 ; cp. Ueyer, J'rim-ifiifti, % 2. 
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injgroportion to the revenue res pecti vely e n jo y 

And since his time 

the rule has been quoted and adopted by most of his t'ng- 
itsh and French successors,* At first put forward as a 
protest against the injustice of the old system of privilege, 
the maxim of proportional taxation is now employed as a 
weapon against the newer Radical socialism.® 

One great, advantage of As 

M. Say puts it, ‘ Proportional taxation docs not need de- 
finition, it is the rule of three. , , When it is said of a tax 
that it will be levied proportionally every one understands 
it/^ The problem of ta*xation is reduced to its least com- 
plex form. Given the amount that must be raised by 
taxation, and given the sum of individual incomes, the 
rate per cent, can be assigned and applied to each case. 
It is true that there are certain practical difficulties in the 
way/ The ascertainment of individual incomes is not a 
perfectly easy work, and where, as is almost universally the 
case, it is necessary to specialise the tax system and have 
a number of duly correlated charges, it is difficult to 
measure the exact amount paid by each citizen to the 
public treasury. But any other principle must either meet 
or evade these embarrassments, besides the additional diffi- 
culties that are {>eculiar to itself Simplicity and easy 
application, though desirable in finance, are not the sole 
objects to be attained, and therefore the rule of {lft>jX)rtional 
taxation has been veheniently opposed as failing to give a 
just distribution of the public charges. The question has, in 
fact, been mainly debated on the issue whether proportional 
or progressive taxation should be the system adopted. 

§ 6. What is known to Continental writers as progressive ^ 

* Wealth 347. 

*•* * Nous I’avons adaplec tS ri<*iis devom la dt'ferxlie,’ is the expreiwoii of 

l/croy- Beaulieu, i. 139. 

^ See for a full cx|K>Mtion of thi.s [>oint of view I^on Sa>% /.« Se^hiti&m 
UeFfmrati^im de la Que&iim des Impels. * M* i. 1 67. 

® The literature of progressive taxation is an extensive and growing one* 
The most im|M>rtant work in English is IVofeiwtjr Seligtnan*s JPntpwlvti Tkxa^^ 
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— but more familiar in England as "^gradu ated— taxation 
includes, as we have said, in which the rate of 

taxation becomes higher, or incame, increases. 

In this consists the essence of the principle ; the grades into 
which incomes are divided, the initial rate of charge, and 
the increases at the several stages of advance, though very 
important, are yet matters of application. 

The reasons that have led to the popularity of progres- 
sive taxation are obvious enough. The loss of a portion of 
wealth by a rich man is generally regarded as a verj^ slight 
evil or as none at all, while to a poor one it causes curtail- 
ment of real enjoyment. The deduction of ;^io from an 
income of too will in most cases prove a serious pressure, 
sweeping away {>erhaps the savings of the period, or com- 
|i)eliing the sacrifice of all relaxation; that of i^ioo from 
;^i,ooo, though still heavy, would not trench upon the con- 
ditions of a comfortable life; £1,000 taken from i^io,ooo 
would leave a balance suflficicnt to sup{X)rt a luxurious 
c.xistence ; and 10,000 from 100.000 would hardly, so 
popular sentiment imagines, be perceptible by the owner. 
Yet it is precisely these deductions that projx^rtional 
taxation carries out, without recognition of the real grada- 
tions of ability and capacity for bearing sacrifices. So 
regarded, the levying of equal rates on all incomes has an 
appearance (T unfairness that has given much support 
to the plan of gra<luating charges according to different 
scales. 

Though the general current of economic opinion has till 
recently been decidedly against the idea of progression, the 
system has secured the adhesion of some eminent authorities. 
A passage of Montesquieu's has been often quoted in its 
favour, in which, speakirtg of the Athenian property tax, he 
says, * it was just though not proportional ; if it did not follow 
the proportion of goods, it followed the proportion of wants. 

/f^## I/I lymtf iiitd which gives a full account of the chief theories on 

the subject. Dari's ///mfusia rtffprssmi is the chief Italian work. 

Other wriitm desening of menlkwi sure Neumann, Maxaolo* and Cohen*Siuart. 

X 
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It was thought tha^ each had equal physical necessities, 
which ought not to be taxed ; that what was useful came 
next, and should be taxed, but not so highly as super- 
fluities.’* Rousseau and the elder Mirabeau took the same 
view. In the nineteenth centuiy J. B. Say and Josejdi 
Gamiei; approved of a system of moderate progres- 
sion. The former ‘ did not fear to declare that prog^ressive 
t^ation was the only equitable form ' ; the latter held that 
‘taib^on ought to be progressive without spoliation.'* 
'Still the weight of authority was on the other side. * pro- 
gressive taxation,’ like ‘protection’ or ‘a double standard,’ 
w'as an heretical tenet opposed to the true economic faith. 
Alike in England, France, and Germany it was rejected by 
such representatives of competent opinion as J. S. Mill and 
McCulloch, Levasseur and De Parieu, Gneist and Hermann.* 
The recent change in opinion on this subject has been 
due partly to increased popular influence over governjtiCTt 
The shifting in the centre of political gravity that the 
gro wth of democracy has brought about has, as one of 
its consequences, a tendency to altec the distribution of 
taxation in favour of the most powerful class, i^. the 
numerical majority. This can only be accomplished by 
putting a heavier burden „on .Jthe. wealthy. The 
of^sociahjtic ideas assists in this movement Progressive 
taxation is one of those agencies that s^n likely to 
facilitate the transition from the capitalist to the socialist 
rigime, and it consequently has the ^pport of the various 
sections of that party. Among the counts of the indict- 
ment that the French economists |»rjng against the system, 
one of the weightiest, in their. Opinion, is its socialistic 
character. 

^ Esprit des Liv. xiii. ck 7. 

® <:.arnieT calk his system * ptogtesMomV Sec J* B. ik 

ch. 9 ; Gamier, ‘Yrmti* des Finances^ 68. 

’* * This doctrine seems to me too disputable altogetli«r, ands mm all* 

not true 10 a sufficient extent to lie made the founcjiitioii of any ritk of taitioil.' 
Mill, Primipks^ Bk. v. ch,2, | 2. Cp. McCulloch, 7 'axatkns ^5 ; Paricn, i* 
38 ; Levasseur, Prim^ 343 ; aisfi Neumann, Prodptsshni: EinkmmmtUmri 112* 
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Modern developments of economic theoiy have also had 
their share in the work. The members of the ‘ historical ’ 
school have not been bound by any undue respect to the 
opinions of their predecessors, and their greatet | sympathy 
with semi-socialist ideas made them inclined to favour ndiat 
seemed to be a mode of relieving the poorer classes from 
the pressure of excessive taxation. Accordingly some 
moderate form of prc^ression has generally received their 
approval. 

Another and apparently opposed .school has tended in 
the same direction. The more accurate study of the varia- 
tions of utility, which forms the common starting-point of 
the researches of Jevons, Menger, and Walras, has among 
its other important effects given a new mode of measuring the 
pressure of taxation. Final or marginal utility becomes the 
measureof sacrilice, and if, as is plain, the utility of a shilling 
is more to the po.ssessor of an income of £ text than it is to 
one of £ipoo, it does not follow that it is e.vactly ten 
times as great. The assumption that equal jxrrccntages of 
income are of equal utility is a rough ‘ first approximation,’ 
admissible, (>crhaps, in the ^arlicr stages of inquiry, but 
certain to give place toithe more accurate results of later 
investigation. It is noticeable that Sax and Wicser, who 
represent the financial studies of the Austrian school, have 
both declared for progressive taxation.’ 

The substitution of * kast sacrifice ’ for ‘ equal .sacrifice ’ 
as the criterion for distributing the burden of taxation 
would lead of necessity to a more extreme form of pro- 
gression, approx imati||g to, ifmtiot actually attaining, a 
state of socialistic equality. This substitution is, however, 
too speculative, an^, as previously explained, too much 
limited by the need Aff" maintaining production, to be 
.seriously considered. Still, even its qualified recognition 
may be r^arded as one of the influences giving support tc 
the movement towards the development of progressi\- 
tax^ 

’ Sak, 5rd<iAttt>/>yAjr«hi/},5o8-$i3i Wiesw, tons.' 

2 
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§ 7. A system of progression may be realised in different 
[ways, as by heavy taxes on luxuries Gonsurned by the rich,^ 
ior by higher duties on the finer kinds of all commodities, 
[Duties on the transfer of property, and on commercial 
[transactions generally, could be so adjusted as to reach the 
|same end, while taxes on inheritance appear to supply a 
Ispccially effective form of progression.^ I'he imxle usually 
employed is, however, that of progressive income ancl 
gm^Xty taxes. This is obviously thjj^inost (Hrcct_w 
since it places the increased charges at once on the larger 
incomes, and has not to trust to the less certain and calcul- 
able operation of taxes on ‘consumption’ or on ‘acts/ 
In forin the tax may be on property, or on income, or on 
both ; but as in any case it must normally he paid out of 
income, the assessment of propert}^ is simply a particular 
mode of fixing the rate of charge. 

But wiialever be the form adopted, the policy of J)ro:; 
gressive taxation is open to .seii<His_objj^clions, of winch the 
following may be noticed as the most important. 

In the first place, k Js entirely_a^^^^^^ The possible 

scales are /nfinitc in number, and no sim{»lc and intciligilde 
reason can be assigned for the selcctior) of one in prerercncc 
to its competitors. The schemes pro|)osed vary wi<iv1)\ 
Some are of a ver}* drastic character, aiming in fact at 
confiscation of all income al>ove a certain a[^poinle<l Icvel.**^ 
Others are more moderate, ami seek only to realise a 
supposed equality of sacrifice, or simply to somewhat 
favour the poor as against the rich. But the fitet that such 
divergent plans can be ^ilausibly })ropouniled is highly 
significant. 

^ The Kngfi.sb iftxes might have thus* cfSiiiftacU. 

Profit .sor Prr^/rsshr 2 i 2 215; Mtenf- 

an{£ See Bk. iv. eh. 9. 

2 ^peciiijen!^ of chsn the plan <n the Isite F. W. Kewman, hy 

'hirh the hix rale }Hrrea5tt's1 j j»t'r ce»it. with efitcharlditiomfil £i^ooo i>f 
V Ir tuentiotuMi. A commem formub u tbst * the tax #h«'‘>uUI tripte its the 
‘tne the siarting |M>mt latitig seketed ac€*>fdiag to the |>rt>pt#««der% 

. Ihu there i« evidently no limii to the varieties of 
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^ Actual examples of progression, as we shall see, are not 
of an extreme type. The highest rate of charge is fixed at 
a comparatively low percentage. It still remains true that 
there is no self-acting principle by which to determine 
the scale of progression. We must perforce agree with 
Lton Say's declaration that ' progression is naturally 
arbitrary^ Opponents of the system will hold that the 
mildest form is the least objectionable, and fry to attain 
that result (unless they prefer to have an extreme measure 
in the ho|)e that its hardships may cause a reactioi\). 
Reasonable supporters will recognise that a r pidly increas- 
ing rale is both unjust and economically injurious. 15ut 
beyond such vague propositions nothing can be stated. 
All depends on the will of the legislature, i.e, in most 
modern societies on the votes of persons who will not 
directly feel the charges placed on the higher incomes, and 
will probably believe that they will be gainers by them.- 

* r.f/h/tfi'.U »• *7-’ R that tin* sciUc ibat 

uoult* Uk’ njaxiiiuirii revenue shouKl Ik; ch'»,>en. bui. is i./, extremely 
(iilfjciib to lie* rmtrv , oul is not ronsisicnt wiili the aitn of pfojhaiional 
sacrifkrc, II o besides «|uitc possii)ic that several iliO’eteiit >ealeH wouhl siuisfy 
the condition. 

' The ohjeetion to progressive tit\aiii»n on tlu ground of it'^ arbitrary nature 
has U.n m a leading point witli i'nmcli ecoiiomisis, I .cuty-rjcauHcti, i. t4H^ 
and was einphii^isetl by the Idcr Mnglisb srhool, Inii i> treated as of slight 
importance by most recent writers. Prof. Seligman deel.ires that * all govern* 
mental actions which have to do with money rtdations of < 'asses are nec'C.vSiirily 
nmre or less arlfitraiy .... a strict proj,>i*rtional tax .... is really mor 
arbitrary .... than a underatcly progressive tax. The ostensible *o 
tainty " involves a really greater arbitrariness/ /Ve^ovx.fri /iiViT/bv/. 

Ml. Devas, while allowing the ol>}ection where the aim ‘is not to 
jiiiCviBce but to equalise pioperty/ regards it as inapplicable tt^ ' 
graduation.’ /W/V/ct?/ 5^q. Prof. Xiv holson holds iha* 

lion i.s inirely foinuil. It i.s * vjijiilly applic./de to the relative 
direct and indirect taxes.' Pnit.tpUs^ iii. 278. In reply h 
Uuit Ihougli it is tnie that all action of a sovereign govc' 
arbitrary, the adoption of a dehntte piineiple based on 
grounds limits the capricioim exercise of the piowr. 
exists in the case of prt»porlional, hut is absent in ‘ 

The distribution bctwax'it direct anrl indirect t.as 
to the effect on the different classes"' eoueer«' 
perfect, ought to Ire direcfetl by a genenU 
of progressitm brings in an aMtimmi td 
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Another serious obstacle to a prc^ressive system is tije 
id anger of evasio n. No empirical law is better established 
in finance than that which states that hiffh taxation leads 
tb efforts to avoid it. Duties on luxuries are in part 
escaped by the smuggler's aid ; special duties on the better 
kinds of goods lead to false deolarations ; graduated inherit- 
ance taxes are met by concealment and gifts inter vivos ; 
progressive income and property taxes cause false returns 
on the part of the contributors. For this latter fact there arc 
several reasons. The increased charge on higher incomes 
ofers a special inducement to understatement on the part 
of those liable, as thereby they obtain the advantage of a 
lower rate, a proceeding the more readily excused to their 
consciences by the plea that the exaction escaped is itself 
unjust Another reason is the im possib ility of employing 
effective me^ure^ for collection. With a uniform income 
tax a great deal of income can*be taken at its source, where 
evasion is impossible ; with progression, as the rate varies 
according to the .sum of income, the ascertainment of that 
fact is required for fixing the charge, though it is undoubt- 
edly very difficult to get a proper an.swer to inquiries 
respecting it. Thus the motives for evasion are stronger 
and the mams of prevention les.s effective in the case a 
progressive than of a proportional tax,* It is the intrusion 

of ihe particular scale, tshich may lie coin]Nire<1 with the adfttionat uncerUtiiity 

a double j»tandar«l currency owing lo the jxwMiible varielie* of the imtio bc^ 
n the two ractaH. The appeal ifik the analogy of judicial dccyons 
*he tlifftrence Iw tween the settled rtik* of *kw^ and the diicttmtiog 
‘s of *ccjuity/ As Sdden could truly toy, that k a 

-an it Ite said iliai the of imigrwive laxaiian* partktiliirly In 
society, k an uncertain thing. 

in questioning the fence of Oik objection, seems to have 
•ai Waring. ‘Though the |'»em:»nal TOet,k«i^ of decIttWtfioii 
- stirplus, it wffi still be m effective m m oihet casee, ntid 
may W aJIc^^ed for/ iii Int the 

nroductbm <»f jwftgrcssion necessitates the adoption 
e methld of pervmal declaratbm for all income, 
'unit)\ as the higher rate stimulates the desire, 
* (tn\ in esttmaiing the yield of 

"inniggiittg muk be considered in the case 
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of the personal and arbitrary element that raises this diffi- 
culty, which is accordingly unpoidable. 

A third powerful argument against progressive taxation 
is derived from its prqtofcll£,.gj(faaL .0^ aaauUEmUatB^ 
wea^fa One of the motives to prdvidelice is the desire Of 
gaining a large fortune, but a system that in its extreme 
fbrms prevents, and in any case hinders, the attainment of 
this desire must, it is argued, check^ths^COHaJj 
The impo-sition of special taxation on the larger incomes or 
properties is, in fact, a fine on saving, and consequently an 
impediment to the supply of one of the auxiliaries of pro- 
duction. If the legislator is to interfere at all, he ought 
rather to encourage the formation of hew stores of wealth 
that will, in the vast majbrity of causes, be used to assist 
industry. 

The discouragement to the growth of capital may operate 
in two different ways. Tl||re will naturally be a movement 
of wealthy persons from a district in which they are sub- 
jected to .special penalties. Any existing outflow of wealth 
will be increased, and the influx of other wealth so far 
checked. Such is a very probable and serious danger in a 
small district from which movement is easy, and with the 
modem tendency to international movements of capital 
it may occur even in large areas. But for countries with 
a highly developed system of industrie.=, another effect is 
more to be dreaded, viz. the stoppage of saving at an earlie 
period. Capital may not emigrate readily from such 
country as England or France, but the annual incre* 
may become smaller and Anally cease. Consideri’ 
dependence of industry on the facilities for obtai*^ 
capital, it would seem that any artificial Icheck tc 
would be a grave evil and likely to react on *' 
the State. ^ 

at heavy duties on luxuries. The need for making ' 
regarded as weighing against such duties, and a- 
pro^essive taxes seems wSJrranted. The exiv 
tax gives support to the bdief that relianre 
satisfactory. 
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In mitigation it may be urged that prog^ 

the. (iispositioB — It 

such perspt^ jsa^e as. much from habit as.. M 
mptiv% There iSj too, the further fact that the heav ier 
taxation on the rich will leave the poor a larger disposable 
sum, part, of which they may save, and to that CJ^tent 
increase the store of wealth. But though in both those 
ways the loss to capital under a moderate progression may 
be reduced, it seems clear that some loss thpre 
be, and it is incumbent on the supporters of any measure 
tending in this direction to show what comj>ensation will be 
gained through fairer distribution.' 

In discussing this matter it is well to remember that the 
productiveness of a progressive tax on incomes is not as 
great as is popularly supposed. This failure to reach 
expectation is due partly to th^ evasions that have been 
noticed as incident to the tax, and also to the v^uiaus 
devices, not absolutely illegal, that arp used to escape tbe 
extra pressure. If rigorously collected the tax causes 
much capital to emigrate ; discretion is therefore ver)^ 
often employed in enforcing claims, and in cither case 
the revenue suffers. Another reason is found in the fa^t 
that in most countries large incomes do not form a large 
proportion of national revenue. Taxation to he. productive 

This objection is rqjardeci by S')me writers iu> applicabk* * * ihc ^ hole system 

Nation i>o projx'rty or income’ (SeU|;man, rivt 7 }ixa(i(tn^ 195), or 

I taxes on capital’ (Nicholson, Priniipks, iii, 278), ami therefwe 
»licable to progressive tax«ition as sitch ’ (SehYpnan, 4». . ///. }. This tirw, 
Iocs not take iruo account the extra prf.?ssure on tlie growth ol 
that a progicssive rate nmst cauR*. TIk. case is similar to lhal of 
for each re|)ciitioR of an offence, the wnnigdoing consisiing in 
bjctkm of a given amount of wtaUh, As slated in the text, 
•omf>ensjiti«in in the cfTtxis of mmlcr.'ite progresB&iOB, but 
Professor Scligman’s coinagcous assertion that * If a 
is really more <X|UUable than a strictly propoftional 
♦if a fine on thrift anrl industry tlUtl projwlion 
•d arguments against prr>greiiife Taxiitwn are 
^.iherty^ ch. 3, in an okhWimited form and 
'‘^'cal diK'Ussbn. 
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must draw on the resources of the middle and working 
classes. The unproductiveness of progressive direct taxes 
is paralleled by the small yield of taxes on the luxuries of 
the rich as compared with duties on articles ^of general 
consumption.' To ol)tajn the funds needed by the Statei 
pressure must be placed on all classes of society, not merely! 
on the prosperous.^ 

§ 8 . The foregoing oj^jcctions, which may be distinguished 
in their order as political, moral, and economical, are so 
weighty that a very clear proof of injustice inflicted by 
any other system than progression must bt made out in 
order to sanction its use. The injustice of proportional or 
regressiv^e taxation, if established, would tend to show that 
for the realisation of equity progression in some form must 
be adopted. But in support of this contention wc have 
nothing except the appeal to equality of sacrifice as the 
standard, and the alleged faHure to conform to it by taking 
equal proportions from different incomes. The deduction 
of £io from A’s income of £ioo and of 0,000 from ITs 
of i!^iOO,CX‘>o will, it is maintained, inflict greater suffering 
on A than on B. Such is the assumption of the upholders of 
pn*gression, and their view accords with popular sentiment. 
There is, nevertheless, room for doubt. Ls it really certain 
that A, whose income is reduced from ;^’icx:) to i^90, is wdrse 
treated than B, whose 100,000 is brought down to £go,ooo ? 
There can be no di.spute as to the wants which the latter 
will have to leave unsatisfied being very much slighter than 
those of A, when looked at from the same point of viev 


* ('l». iTai/Z/t i]f 375, 

^ As poinlrd out hy IVnfcssi^r Seligm.Tin an*! Nicholson, ihc slu;h' 
in return obtuiiKHl by f>vi>grcsKsivc taxation Is not an tv» its 

at most 1 k' regarUcti as showit^ that its atJvantagc must W * 
uhcre, ‘If it is conceded thitf the progressive lax iifeyncc 
the proportional tax, il is uUcrIy immaterial whether it yit * 
not,* Seligman, Pru^nss'iv^ Taxa/imt 195. In deferer 
text of earlier editions has l>ecn altered. It is neveit’ 
engine of fiscal reform progressive taxation i 
biUxxiuel, un joujou dtoocratique,^ which w* 
payers. ^ 
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Bf t the poiiit of view is not the same. B’s system of life on 
its material side is #o differently constituted from A’s that 
any comparison of the kind is Absurd.* jfio from A's 
income may mean the loss of a certain amount of alcoholic 
drink ; B* by having to give up io,ooo, may lose the diance 
of purchasing an estate, or may have to abandon some 
social scheme that he could otherwise have carried cMit. 
The economic calculus is not at pre^nt competent to deal 
with such comparisons. The complexity of the problem 
is admittedly great, and not to be solved by simple methods.* 
Thejveightiest difficulty that the theoretical., a^^ 

pr ^res sipn have, .tq meeLiS-JJaCLjeas^ -aufe^ective 

natur e of the ir standard. Its translation into an objective 
irule of taxation can be accomplished only by the aid of 
assumptions as to the relations of enjoyment in different 
classes that must contain a large element of conjecture. 
The modern elements of the ■•theory of utility fail to 
supply any definite practical basis on which to frame a 
scale of progression. 

Progre-ssive taxation has been supported by a verj' differ- 
ent line of reasoning in Cohn’.s brilliant FinanswissenscAaft? 
Proportional taxation is asserted by him to be the logical 
result of the ‘ contract ’ or assurance theory of the S.ate. 
In*accordance with that belief, it was fitting that all should 
jjay the same proportion of income in exchange for the 
stipulated serv ices. The modern or ' higher ’ conception of 
the State abandons altogether this theory of the social 
-ompact, and therefore its corollarie.s, in which is included 

■ rule of proportional taxation. Writers who like Rau, 
'arieu, and Leroy- Beaulieu reject the older view of the 


siml, A IpMki &/ Sdemt^ ftur a dms of tins 

applitil in the text. Signor M, Pantaleoni argiiei thut the 
ty even suffer ntore (i ) if the fuldtdoiml weelth hii|vpeii« lo 
"e lo him, or (2) if hb seoiiyiity tm kettm* 

-rcssiorj bt 'keliie voUstii&dig rtgelioibsige^ Je imdk 4«r 
Ikditrfrtbsgruppeo kjtnn ste hiM geriugef 

Wd in iiMichen Sprtingen emporstc^eo.’ 
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State's relation to its subjects, and yet maintain the justice 
of proportional taxation, are guilty of inconsisfency, explic- 1 
able only by their dread of the often-described evils of 
prc^ressive taxation. 

To this, ingenious contention the answer is that, granting: 
the derivation of the rule of proportional taxation froth the 
‘ assurance theory,’ the refutation of the latter does not upset 
the former, since a trae conclusion may result from false, 
premises. But even this concession need not be made. It 
has been argued in the present chapter that the exploded 
doctrine of ‘ assurance ’ would logically lead pot to propor- 
tional, but to what has been called ‘ regressive ’ taxation, 
ie. to a lower percentile on large than on small incomes.^ 

§ 9. Experience of the actual working of progressive 
systems might be expected to throw light on the reality of 
the evils attributed to them and their real operation. A 
large amount of evidencehas been collected with this object 
by very Competent inquirers,* bjjt, unfortunately, the results 
are not decisive. Most of the cases discu.sscd are tho.se of 
Swiss cantons or the smaller German States. (The short- 
lived income-tax of the United States and the progressive 
income-tax of Prussia are the chief exceptions.) Now, 
the financial arrangements of small political bodies arc un- 
doubtedly full of instruction and deserve attentive study, 
but they belong to the domain of local rather than 
general finance. The conditions of working are therefore 
different, and there is to some, extent room for the use 
of a different principle of distribution,* since the public sc- 
vices rendered by local bodies do often allow of an csti- 
tion of their value to individuals, and, besides, have 
considered in connexion with the taxation of the 

The peculiar econo^c conditions under wh* 

* The pr 0 gris 5 iQn ^ of French economisls, 

* Ncunmnn, Ptogressttfe f^assim 

i. 303 “ 258 ; ii, 225 264 ; 

Cohn* n 213, »i4 ; Paigmve, * Tuxa* 

o/fAe Statistual u» 335-^267 5 Sel%maTi, 

* Sec § 13 ; also ch. 6 of the pmeot booV;, « 
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sive taxes have been applied are clearly shown in the dis- 
cnssions res|xjctfng their operation, which are chiefly con» 
cerned with the danger of forcing capital to emigrate and 
that of tindu| discrimination against particular persons. 
Both are real and serious in a small area ; within the wdclcr 
boundaries of a nation their probability would be smaller. 
It is hardly conceivable that the English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shoukl arrange his scheme of taxation with 
reference to any small number even the wealthiest tax- 
payers ; nor would the emigration of capital he caused b)' 
even a fairly heavy tax. On the other hand, the facilities 
for assessment are much increased by having to deal with a 
limited district in which the income and propertv' of each 
resident can be ascertained with a close approach to the 
truth, and as incomes are in no case very large, there is not 
the same room for injustice. Progressive taxation could 
not be easily ap{)licd in national finance. 1 he forms of 
wealth are ver}^ numerous* and can be <0 placed as to 
escape the tax-collector’s notice wiien he has to deal 
directly with income as a w hole. haw, therefore, no 

evidence sufficient to modify the unfavourable coiudu- 
Sion reached on general grounds resjH-cting |)r{»grcssive 
taxation.^ 

§ 10. The idea of securing equality of sacrifice while 
escaping the dangers of unregulated prc»grcssion has led to 
the adoption what is knowm as * ^*^’**L a 

.system in which a uniform rate of tax is levic<I be)ond a 
'escribed limit; !)ut incomes umler that limit are cither 
**ether exempt, or rated only for a pari of tbetr amount. 

4 the so-called progressive taxes in Switzerland are 
dii.s kind. Tims in Zhrich 50r) francs arc free* the 
i,5Cjo francs i.s rated at onlv* oneTifth, the next 
o-lifths% the next $,cxxy at threcdiflhs, and 
./*our- fifths, anything beyond Ixdng rated 
an income of 12.500 francs (/500) 

'K'ssive laxei. will lir in Ilk. jv. cii;c 4 

Incoijw,’ and * Taste# on Sucemion#.* 
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would only pay on 8,300 francs.^ Bj^this method the 
confiscation of the higher portions of income can never 
happen, but there is still an arbitrary power of fixing the 
several scales which is inconvenient, whilg this form of 
progression is particularly open to the charge of unproduc- 
tiveness, and is somewhat hard to work owing to the minute 
subdivisioiis that arc usually made. 

Degressive taxation may, however, like the more moderate 
forms of progression, be employed rather to secure than to 
destroy proportionality of taxation, as it affects only one 
part of the tax-system, and may correct inequalities in other 
directions. When the articles consumed by the poorer 
classes are heavily taxed, they would contribute more than 
their share to the maintenance of the State were they not 
relieved through the income and |)ro[)erty taxes. This is 
one cT the reasons for the exemption of incomes of ^’i6o 
and under from income tax in tfie United Kingdom and the 
abatements on those up to £/ 00 . The duties on tea, sugar, 
U)bacco, spirits, and corn, v Inch chiefly affect the smaller 
incomes, ex* thus balanced, and a substantial equality (or 
what is Ix-lieved to be such) attained. I'he rule of propor- 
ti aiality is applicable only to the whole lax-system, and it 
ma)' be necessary to have several ])artial inequalities in 
order to establish that final equality which is one of the 
principal merits of a financial system. 

1 1. Anoihi-r ground for modifying the rule of propor- 
tional taxation exists in the doctrine that net income is the 
sole available fund for social objects. If certain kinds 
expense be necessary and unavoidable, it seems that 
income which onl}' suffices for meeting them shr 
exempt from taxation. On the supposition 
labourer’s wages arc ^ust enough to keep h’ 
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3.000 i , 
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^Slightest extra 'cimige will lead to Ws death, unless he is 
J relieved/rom some other quarter. Taxation on the mini' 
mum of subsistence must, by the nature of the case, be paid 
by somebody else. The Physiocrats, as we'%aw,* extended 
this argument to the interest on capital, but their successors 
have not accepted this extreme view. However, the doc- 
trine known as ‘ the exemption of the minimum of subsist- 
ence ’ is widely spread. Among its supporters in one form 
or other may be reckoned Justi, Sonnenfels, Bentham, Sis- 
mondi, Hermann, and J. S. Mill, and it long received recog- 
nition in the English system of ta.xation, in the avoidance 
of duties on the necessaries of life, while, as just mentioned, 
incomes up to .£^ 1 6 o per annum are free from direct taxation.® 
The different interpretations put on the doctrine need to be 
distinguished. The primitive and most natural meaning 
is that which limits it to the absolute necessaries of exist- 

•It' 

ence, though here there is room for doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of including the expense of maintaining a family 
under this head. The wider use of the term to cover * the 
sum of the means of support which, according to the 
standard of a given period, is required for the conduct of an 
existence worthy of man,'^ would extend the exemption far 
beyond the limit of physical necessaries, and would almost 
reach to the exclusion of whatever expenditure is nieces- 
sary for the earning of the person's income froiip the amount 
to be taxed/ By regarding the outlay requisite for the 
support of each grade of income and its expenses of pro- 

Bk. iii. ch. 2, § 6. 

Se effect of local rates and the shifting of Laxation do in feet put some 
ssure on the very poor, but the statement in the text is true of the 
effect of imperial taxation up to the recent changes 1))^ which sugar 
"orn have l>een put under taxation. 

•rtfreiheit des Existenzminimums^ 4, 5, 

^ necessaries ’ varies according to the class ccmceitied. 
ncome of any class in the ranks of industry is below its 
'ncrease in their income would, in the course of time, 
•lionate increase in their efficiency/ Marshall, 
i. 139- • 
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duction, we might bring the fund availa^e for taxation 
down to a very small amount. • 

Such a construction of the doctrine may be dismissed 
as impracticable. The subject’s outlay is determined by 
- himself and is directed for his own advantage. The only 
ground for doubt would be the possibility of expenditure 
on these 'necessary' items being curtailed in consequence 
of the tax. This effect would be very improbable unlesSj 
tlie rate of taxation were so heavy as to show bad adminis- 
tration, but even in the limited case of physical necessaries 
the argument for remission is not so clear as might be 
thought. The danger of relieving the lowest class of labourers 

( from nearly all the burdens of the State while it holds pre- 
ponderating political power is apparent. / Vgain, t here is 
much force in the view that public expenses are a part of 
necessary ex^nditure. ‘ The State,’ argues Cohn, ‘ belongs 
as much to the life of every civilised man as his daily food 
or the air ; without the State a civilised existence is not 
thinkable. The minimum of every moral existence includes 
the blessifigs of the State. It follows that the minimum of 
outlay for existence must also include the nece.ssary ex- 
pense of the State.' ^ Why should not the poorest citizen 
pay something towards security as well as purchase the 
bread that supfX)rts him ? The practical side of the 
question seems rather to lavour the English policy of the 
later years of the nineteenth century. So far as the argu- 
ment from ability is concerned, it i^ plain that those who 
barely possess the means of subsistence have little or iv 
ability to contribute. In any countr>’ where legal provi*'' 
is made for poor relief it would seem that to tax th 
the point of minimum subsistence* would be r 
drive them into the ranks of pauperism, ^d 
one hand in order to give back, with th 

* In Scienre iv, 64-5. Cp. ‘T‘ 

Bcdttrftiis*, seine Euistent ist f^r dfe Gesnamtheit 
eines Eineelnen.’ llcki, SfnihmmmUiMir, tc 
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cost and trouble of raising money by direct taxation from 
the poorer classes, added to the foregoing considerations, 
strongly supports the method of exemption from direct 
taxation of the smaller incomes with the employment of 
moderate taxes on the luxuries of the poor.* When exemp-^ 
tion is claimeil for the minimum it can only be on the 
ground that it will be employed in buying necessaries; 
any other application of this amount fairly brings it under 
the weight of taxation,^ 

§ 12 '. The question of justice may also be raised in 
respect of incomes that differ not in amount but in origin. 
As usually debated, the point is confined to the case of an 
income tax, but it is really wider, and applies to all forms 
of taxation. To put the issue in the simplest way, let us 
suppose that of two persons one, A, obtains by his exertions 
£SOO per annum ; the other, 15, obtains the same sum from 
^.Hhe rent of land or from interest on capital Is it just or 
exf>edient that A should [)ay the same sum in taxes that B 
does ? The most natural answer is a negative one, and 
many p^rsQBS proposed that the capita!. of 

the two incomes should taken as the basis of taxation.^ 
\A little reflection will, however, show that under certain 
|condit!ons there is nothing unjust in the arrangement Ws 
income, it is true, is less durable, but so is its chance of 
taxation. The [>ermanence of 'B's receipt| involves like- 
wise permanence of taxation. So long then as the public 
charges are uniform, there is no reason for complaint 
Special occasions will sometimes occur in which extra- 

Mill’s view on Oie subject, though his conclusion is the same m that in the 
f)ears to lx? inconsistent with his vicw.s on and his criiicism 

rUs Bk. ii. ch. 12, § 4). Wtjuld not taxation of the 

1 to check population, and exemption tc*id to increase it ? 
e of ih.c exemption of the subsistence minimum rcceiwd a new 
li^cussioas 0/1 Irish taxalkm. The error pointed out in the 
Mr. Sexton in his re|wrb and coimtenanced by Sir R» 

/ I\\p0rt (C 8262), 70 -I. Cp. Book iti. ch. 2, | S, 

' mce of the Parliamentary Committees on the 
tis^spectally the evidence of Newmarch, Farr, 
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ordinary expenditure actually is, or fe daeUliierf 
sary, and then it seems that As there is a|^xt|at>rdinary 
call it ought to come from the capital rather than frcHn the 
income of the community* A convenient mode of realising 
this end would be the imposition of an additional propert)^ 
tax, which, being met out of the income of the holders, 
would accomplish the end of taxing permanent incomes at 
a higher Another mode would be to meet the in- 

creased outlay by loans to be repaid in a series of years, f 
In practice the difficulty is not so great ; the distribution 
of burdens can never be accomplished with mathematical 
precision. The avoidance of real and serious grievances Js 
all that can be expected, and the artda! working of the 
financial system meets these in ^ tolerably satisfactory 
manner. Necessity compels recourse to loans whenever" 
there is any large extraordinary outlay, and thus the par- 
ticular holders of incomes from labour are in fact relieved. 
Again, the two categories are not so sharply divided as is 
suplwed ; they shade into each other at many points ; and, 
moreover, thf^ return on property (as distinct from ‘unearned 
increment*) is itself the result of saving, and entitled to as 
liberal treatment as any other form of revenue. Thp 
technical difficulties that surround an^ attempts to differ^ 
entiate incomes belong to a later part of our inquiry.* 

The foregoing considerations are helpful in considering a 
very cMbentjproposal, also aiming at 11 departure from the 
rule of taxation in proportion to income, viz. that which 
asserti> that expenditure alone should 

exempt. The repops given in support of th? 
privilege are (lItKat.ss}aagJ^^ 

^a3dal4UXBXii£i||{|jL •.eafiguas^ent ; and (? 

saviuga.„jjiajg§s„ twice , axe 

at their origin, and again when they yiel^l r 
turn after investment. It may be freely r" 

’ See the propml of Mr, Bluadea (or a tax on 
in fact, a difiFerential income tux)., ,t, 

^ Bk. iv. d». 4. * Taxes on Property 



>If Income be the norma] fuj^ from which taxation comes, 
and if it is on its amount that the measurement of the 
burden is to be taken, an arbitrary separation of a certain 
part is obviously objectionable. The line between savtnf 
and exj^nditure is besides a thin one ; the true distinction 
should iatficr Be "Between-'-m^uctive and lirTproductii’e 
expenditure, />, lhejjesultj>f a 

])iatnlj^Tmi)oss^^ Further, it ihay be 

said that many forms of prmiuctive outlay arc just as 
e!ijo)'ab!e as any non-productive one, and some forms of 
the latter are socially preferable to others. There is, in 
reality, no reason for a sharp division into tvvt> classes, 
whether we take enjoyment or social advantage as the 
basis. Practical finance could not deal with such shades 
of difference as would be the apparently fair course. The 
same consideration may be applied to the case of tern- 
[K>rary and durable incomes, the former of which are very 
variable in character. 

To the plea of double taxation it ma)* be replied that 
taxation is imposc<i on income as such, that the wealth 
which is taxed as income is not identical with the exti \ 
produce that is the result of its afiplication, and the charge 
on each is distinct The income out of which savings are 
made cannot be the'same as the subsequent*income pr(»- 
duced by those savings.^ 

There is, it should also be noticed, a direct opposition 
'tween the proposal to relieve temporary incomes and 
*0 exempt savings fmm taxation. What is the bidance 
ntage in getting a premium to save, only to discover 
^rnings which result from that saving will be 
-avier payments? Tjhe abroad 
*ng all incomes alike^ and of taxing,jji that 
ce being made for the action of 

se qf Sire sinaller hicomesXappears^to 
\TKkc, 471 -a. 




K^i^ptic^ fri«p taxation is ^ prbpw for 



system, it may be reached by a no minal p ro perty tax.* or 
by duties on inheritance. 

§ 13, The principal theories and contentions on the 
subject of the just division of taxation have r ow been 
considered; and it remains to state the general results 
which seem to be warranted. The attempt to measure 
taxation by the amount of service rendered has been recog- 
nised as hopeless and clue to an ernHiraus theory of the 
State's nature* but it contains a small 
Where specific and measurable advantages are rendered to 
individuals or groups, direct payment for those services 
ought to be obtained, either in the course of exchange 
or by the payment of fees, or, if neither method can be 
employ ed, by a sjx^cial tax. Cases of the latter are very 
rare in general, but they hold a more prominent place in 
local finance. Indeed, as we shall see, the division between 
local and gt ncral taxation is itself a case of making those 
interested pay for special services, and in the detailed 
division of local charges the same principle can often be 
applied. 

The use, of * ability *^,facultxla,s3^ mea 
is encumbere^bxj^^ true meapin^. 

We have seen reason, chiefly on practical grounds, for 
rejecting the interpretation which issues in the system of 
‘ progressive ' taxation. 

while its ec onomical. eflibets are li kely to 1 ^ 

'Mween Jhe s ystem of jgay|T}ia^%§,.Xgco|^^ 
services, which would naturally lead to regressive ta- 
and the system of psogression, resting on the 
s^ rifice s hould be equafiseH, tKF intermediatf 

stariBfttd. iflr. gegulalion. Its true found' 
carefully appreciated. It cannot clai.. 

^ /.<f. a tax assessed on amount of propertf , but ^ 


Btbdn ' the ' 



any further adjustment se^ n&essaiy p^cahu: 
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of eatict distributive justice ; is f ath^ to be accepted as 
a convenient a|(|d fairly definite working rule of finance, or 
at the utmost as supplying a measure of what may be called 
the objective side of ability. Income, when the lower 
iteades are passed, is, we may hold, a fairly good mark of 
ll^wer to contribute, provided we inake abstraction of indi- 
Ividual circumstances. 

In the same spirit we can solve the problem' raised by 
the existence of incomes at the minimum. Financial con- 
vmience combines with economic conditions to make it 
desirable to exempt the smaller revenues from direct taxa- 
tion where the duties on articles 

a re pr Qductive> Where it is possible to relieve necessaries 
from taxation, the minimum of existence is in fact free; 
where the needs of the Exchequer prev^ent this being done, 
the pressure placed on the lowest class is of a kind not 
much felt by them unless the rate of taxation is excessive. 
To tax the very poorest is a sad necessity, but where the 
want of revenue is urgent, not inconsistent with justice ; 
there is a real advance when national wealth has reached 
so high a point that the lowest class are called on to con- 
tribute only through their luxuries, but the highest stage is 
that in which the improvement of society is such that all 
classes are in a position to pay their share as citkens for 
the common services of the State. 

Thus it appears that the distinction between temporary 
and permanent incomes, as also th^t between expenditure 
and savings, may, speaking generally, be disregarded 
■•1 practice as involving .subtleties unsuitable for fruitful 

Mication and to a great extent cancelling each other, 
’’e result is that on the whole, and yaking broadly, 
"hould be proportioned to revenu^by wfit<: B 1 Yair 
•on to justice an^ a convenient ba.sis of working 

' ' of revenue is so peculiariy situated that 
'''-special rioiace, viz. that which arises 
-^ tnent' in the widest serti^ of the term, 
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. ’t. , ■. ,;;f. 

including the growth of mit froth land, mond^iy profits, 
and the gains of speculation.^ The charai^ristks of this 
class seem to have marked it out as peculiarly suited for 
taxation. The physiocralHc tax on land wasi' not, indeed, 
due to this idea of it as yielding a monopoly gain, but the 
practical result was just what it would have been in that 
case. Adam Smith distinctly notes the fitness of unearned 
gains for .special taxation. ‘Ground rents and the ordinaiy 
rent of land are,’ he holds, * perhaps the species of revenue 
which can best bear to have a peculiar tax imposed upon 
them. .... Nothing can be more reasonable than that a 
fund which owes its existence to the good government of 
the State should be taxed peculiarly,’® while later oh be 
wideitSi his view by declaring that ‘ the gains of monopolists; 
whenever they can be come at,’ are ‘ certainly of all subjects 
the most profier ’ for taxation, a doctrine the truth of which 
as a general statement can hardly l»e denied. Regarded by 
itself, unearned wealth seems, as it were, designated to 
supply the public wants of the community,® and there is no 
reason for .surprise at the popularity of any proposals in 
that direction. But the imposition of taxatjpn must be 
studied not simply with regard to a single general fact, but 
to the whole economic and financial con.stitution of the 
society. The o bstacles in the wav of this form of sp ecial 
tajailui L^are seriogs...s ngUgh. To begin with, it Jsunot 
easv to say g^bis ‘upparped.’ The rent 
of land and the receipts from pure speculation are the first 
examples, but the line that separates pure rent from profit 
rent is not so readily determined. As Adam Smith remark*’ 
in this connexion, ‘The ordinary, rent of land is, in ra' 
cases, owing foutly at least to the attention and 
management of the l®SHdlord.’* In a new countr'- 

* All included in ihe Cacrman * CoHjttn<iur^twirtnJ* 
e^tplanfttion of ‘ Ow/wwr/Mr,* Pnm:iples afEr&nwtks, i - 

® tVjfaM 37S. 

* For a forcible statement of thaii; irlew see Geor^ 

* of 356/ 
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from land is profit rather than and as society advanced 
the investment of capital in laiid improvements complicates 
the problem. In the case of commercial speculation it is 
not pure accident that determines gain. Speculation is 
rather, as Cohn well describes it, the struggle Of intelligence 
against chance.^ T Jhe ^prpfits ^ o_f sjgeculaU^^ 
check the ojagra^ the economising force of competition. 
Monopoly gains are better fitte<l for extra burdens, and 
where excessive profit is obtained, through natural or legal 
jmonopoly, there is good reason for obtaining at least some of 
[the advantage for the public. But these cases are so few as 
^to form but a trivial financial resource. Railways, banks, 
and some other companies are the principal examples of 
possible monopoly, and among them the amount of exces- 
sive profit is not considerable. Two further circumstances 
diminish still more the importance of this extra source of 
tax revenue, viz. (i) the e.vrs^^^^ that countcf; 

l?iii3P£^PJ15S^rned g<nns. If individuals engage in a venture, 
be it cultivation of land or industrial enterprise, they can 
hardly be called on to give up their surplus gains unless 
they are guaranteed against jx)ssible loss. A landholder 
will not care to develop his {property with the certainty 
before him that his accruing ‘producer's surplus' will bv. 
appropriated by the State, while he has no security for 
ordinary interest on his outlay. The same feeling will be 
even stronger in industry and commerce than in agriculture 
Just as weighty is (2) the fact that with a system of private 
ownership and a dcvelQj>ed economic organisation the Jtilles 
tQ„ these, * unearned gaimsVare in,, a copstap^ 

nsfer, and future values,, are estimated in the prices^given. 

Tnner, Life of Jaik$oH^ 184-5 ; Marshal, IVimipks, 486-7. 

riilaiion i»i richt bkwiwj, Lassalle Urhauptet, *‘ein Rat hen aiif 
wekhc (lie tmwtiiskaren UmsiiiiKle hervorbrmgcn 

S»e i-st der Kampf der mit KeirntniMS der wissbaren 
' ri InteUigenz g«?gen die rohe Udxfrniachi dcs Zofalls/ 
’nipoitant cif s|)ctulation in the 

''y., £€ONomi(S^ tlh iv., and the ftdkr di?i€us«<m in 
Pr&dtm Exchanges of the IL,S, 
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The anticipated future moveijaent of rent is re^stered in the 
price of land. Premiums on shares measure the gain from 
speculation or monopoly. J u.stice couldtherefiaai be attaine d 
only by ta?sin£Lcach increase i mmediately on its 
W 2 g^lPiic£ 4 .ajLQdiii^ For these; 

reasons it is desirable to narrowly limit special taxation of 
monopoly values to the clearest and best established cai^es, 
and for the test to rely on the increased productiveness that 
this unearned wealth will give to the ordlnary^taxes. ThiS] 
c^mclusion, it may be ^dded, does jrjo^t apply tq^ny exjsji^ 
land t a xes, whjclxj^^^ be plausibly *'!^£ajrdcJ .reserved 
rents^ nor t}ocj^ it- caivec.J:he 4Sp@cially iiitcresting of 
ground rents in towns, where the effect of public expendi- 
ture introduces a new and difficult clement, and one which 
strictly belongs to the domain of local finance.^ 

§ 15. So far \vc have dealt with taxation as if it weM*e 
apj)licd to a single country or district in a state of com- 
plete isolation, and have sought to discov^cr the just 
distribution of the burden between the inhabitants. This 
i.s, indeed, the nit»st important part of the equities of taxa- 
tion, But its examination does not exhaust the area of 
inquiry. Some interesting and difficult questions remain 
for discussion. One, which has lately attracted much 
notice, is the proper division of taxation between the several 
parts of a common realm. To put the issue interrogatively 
Is there a rule of just distribution between districts or 
countries similar to that between individuals, and, if so, 
what is its nature? It is necessary in order to obtain a 
satisfactory basis for discussion to begin by distinguishing 
the different ca.ses. Taking first the loo.sest form of con- 
nexion we find two, or more, countries under a comnv 
ruler, but with independent governments atid d* 
financial systems, and having to niake provision f 
common expenses, Here it is hardly possible 
any general rule. ' f he comparative benefi^^ ' 

* Ftir state ownership of land see Bk. ii, ch. 2, § » 

Bk. iv. ch. i ; and for tajtadon of ground rents ch. - 
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;saViee to the countries appears the fairest standard, tut 
this, owing to fhe great difficulty of estimating it, js 
generally replaced by some test of presumed service or 
comparative ability, no very clear separation being made 
between the two bases. Thus the diplomatic and consular 
services of Sweden and Norway have been met by joint 
contribution. The relation of the United Kingdom to 
^ndia has led to more elaborate treajtoent oPsome joint 
services anche good deal of debate as’ to the justice of the 
particular arrangements.* Politipd convenience and the 
spirit of compromise are the really controlling forces in 
such a situation. 

The second class of cases is that in which a distinct finan- 
cial system is formed tomeetthoseexpenses that are regarded 
as * common,’ the necessary revenue being obtained by con- 
tributions from the divisions in some settled projwtion. 
The determination of the proportion necessarily raise.s U)e 
question of the proper rule to be apf>lied, and the disputc.s 
as to the principle of benefit against that of capacity or 
ability are sure to make their appearance. In the most 
prominent actual examples a rough empirical rule has been 
employed. ‘The value of all land within each .State . . . 
as such land^nd the buildings and improvements thereon 
shall be estimated,’ was the standard in the United States 
^under the ‘ Articles of Confederation.’ * respective 

quotas of Austria and Hungary by the compact of 1867 
were 70 per cent, and 30 iier^j^nt T^bat any crude arrange- 
ment of the kind can realise justice is almost imprxssiblc. 
There is no single criterion of ability and no definite measure 
of proportional advanUge. As Alexander Hamilton de- 
*-ed, ‘ The attempt to regulate the:« contributions of the 
"rs of a confederacy fay any $ 0 ii rule cannot fail to 
-tive of glaring^ inequali^::and extreme oppres- 

'rit of the CommisMon on * Indian Exi>enditnre ' [C. 8258. 9 } 
•lily iv. 90-127 (ch. j'dt fftfort) for an exatmitaiion 
here joint eontriba^ iya« JMggested. The governing 
that of ' coRuno^bateroU,' which appwentty meatnt 

“Article 8. 
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sidn.^ The most feasible ccwfsfe in the face of thb difliculty 

to provide for an automatic re-ad jusllilfetit, based on the , 
chief elements of ' advanj|;<^e ’ and ‘ capacity ’ to take plac^ 
at definite periods. It may, indejsd, be salt! that tJ^ 
relation is too unsatisfactory to be durable unless ip a 
very exceptional situation.* 

In a true federal union the conditions of the problem 
are altered; Instead of an arrangement between ^paratfe 
political units there is a system of taxation operating oii 
pertons, natural or juristic, and enforced by sovereign 
authority. # The question of equity is thep reduced to the > 
problem which has occupied the preceding sections of this 45 
chapter, viz., the just division of the charge amongst the ; 
‘ subjects ‘ of the tax-sy.stcm. Nevertheless there may be 
room for complaint on tlie special ground that the actiial 
taxes pres.s unfairly on some districts as ce rnpared with 
others. In a federal unlpn indirect taxation is allotted to the 
national government, ‘ State ’ governments being confined to 
direct taxes. By this division, which has undoubted advan- 
tages,® th’.; cenhal government has the opportunity if so 
disposed of burdening .some State.s to the advantage of 
oUiers.* Constitutional provisions are some slight safe- 
guard, but, as in other cases, they prove to ^ inconvenient 
and not always effective.® 

^ (letter ai) I (1^ 

The fmajickl wetness of the ‘ Confaieraiion * was one great mison for 
the lifhipiion of the Constitution of the United States. ‘ hlimnce was the 

great overwhelming trouble which laid bare the fatal vices of our political 
system, ami it was on financial rocks that the rickety Confederation was 
clashing itself to ’'|>ieces/ il. C. Lodge, Akxami^r 39. The 

peculiar condition of tlie Austro-Hungarian Empire account.s for the retention 
of the present 'system. ® Bk. iii, ch, 

** The history of the United States, Switrerland, and Germany supr 
instances. Hamilton admits the difhcuHy but seeks to eadenuatc it . 
excises, and, in general, all duties upon artick's of cotkumption n> 
pared to a fluid which will, iii time, find it$ level with the me 
them.’ Ffdetaiistj 124. The whole paragraph is worth re? 
example of the equal diffusion theory. Cp. Seligman, 

^ The provision in the United ^tales’ Constitution re‘- 
designed for this purpose. had the sertov 

establishnrcnt of an Income tax. 
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The unitary state ought, it would at first sight appear, to 
be free from arty complication of the kind, but when 
several countries have been united into a single State the 
question of just distribution between those countries may 
be raised. A remarkable example is that of the United 
Kingdom. By the Acts of Union, Scotland (i/u?) 
Ireland (i8oi) were combined in a legislative unity. From 
the first the excise and customs were applied to the whole 
of Great Britain, the land tax alone being arranged on a 
proportion. In the earlier years of the Irish union, in 
consequence of the large amount of the debt of Great 
Britain, separate Exchequers were retained and the un- 
satisfactory plan of quotas was adopted, the Irish contribu- 
tion being two to the British fifteen. Owing to the real 
Irish contribution falling short of this |)ro[)ortion — it only 
amounted to ‘ one * out of ‘ thirteen ’ — the Irish debt was so 
much increased that consolidation of the Exchequers h)c- 
came possible, and was carried out in 1817. One liiniting 
principle was enacted in the Act of Union — that no higher 
tax should be imposed on an article in Ireland than in 
"Great Britain, and for many years higher duties were levied 
in the latter country. Substantial equality of rates was 
not, in fact, reached till 1858.^ Since then there has been 
equal taxation of persons similarly situated in any part of 
the United Kingdom. 

This, however, it has been argued, docs not secure true 
equality. Though the rates of taxation are the same, the 
practical result is to impose on Ireland a charge, excessive 
as compared with her 'resources’ or 'taxable capacity.’ 
Deducting subsistenipe^ which should be untaxed, the 
ailable surplus is small and is kept down by op[>ressive 
‘on imposed in contravention of the pledges given at 
'ge of the Act of Union.*^ 

• tax rehnposed in England in 1842 was not extended to 
a he Irish spirit duties were equalised only in 1858. 

’he Commission on Imh Financial Relations, especially 
* nee of Sir R. 0 |||en and Mr. M. (FBrien. For a 
'>gh, Englatid^t WeaM, Ireland* $ i^erty. 
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To this case the usual reply has been that under a common 
system of taxation the question of justi^ is one between 
persons, not between countries. If the several individuals are 
fairly treated the aggregates composed of them can suffer 
no injustice^ The general principle that all taxation must 
fall on persons “ gives force to this plea. There are, how- 
ever, some considerations in qualification of this generally 
sound principle. Taxation may be equal as between 
persons of the same class, but very unequal as between 
those in different classes. A large use of indirect taxes will 
press severely on the poorer classes of society : the income 
and inheritance taxes will fall chiefly on the rich. It can 
hardly be dented that duties on tea, sugar, spirits, and com 
would be more felt by the Irish population than an 
equivalent increase of the income lax. Again, the articles 
selecteil for taxation may be those principally consumed in 
one country, while their substitutes in other countries may 
be free or lightly taxed. Further the tax system may in- 
juilously affect the production of one country while sparing 
that of another. It is true that a well organised financial 
system will avoid these evils, which result from non-observ- 
ance of established principles, but the fact that they come 
out prominently in the case of a country may lead to their 
Sjxjedier detection. It must also be remembered that two 
countries may not be suited for a common financial 
.system. Difference of habits and institutions may be so 
great as to render it impracticable. On the other hand 
there can be no doubt that where it is possible fiscal union is 
an enormous benefit, and substantial unity of taxation, 
when once attained, is too great an advantage to be lightly 
surrendered. Attempts to prove inequality of taxation on 
the ground of suppospd inferior taxable capacity rest on* 
too indefinite a basis to be safely applied in practice ^ 

’ This was the jwsilion occupied by Mr. Gladstone, Sir S. Northcole and 
English finance ministers generally in dealing with this question. 

Bk. iii. ch. i, 8 3. ^ 

^ Cp. the several estimates made for the * Financial Relltious * Commission. 
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Should ft appear that one tearritoelal part of a Statifelji ov#i'- 
ta 2 ^ the true remedy is a reform of the tax system ; this 
course will have the additional merit of relieving those who 
are suffering inwlike manner in the other divisions, while 
not affecting those in the particular area who are not 
really injured. It besides keeps clo.seIy to the rule of 
dealing with persons as the real tax subjects. 

§ i6. Another important class of problems* is that con- 
nected with international taxation. The conception of a 
country or even a group of countries as isolated or self- 
contained is far fiom accordingwith the actual conditions that 
prevail in any modern society. Owing to the development 
of trade and of international relations generally, the resid- 
ents in a country have varied economical ties with other 
lands. Many of them draw part of their revenue from 
abroad and are interested in foreign industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings, Incrca.sing liberality in bestowing 
the privilege of naturalisation and the rerluction of aliens’ 
disabilities encourage fordgners to bold property, and thus 
bring themselves within reach of the taxing power of the 
State. This steady growth of international dependence gives, 
much greater importance tJilkn formerly to the difficult 
problem of double taxation, and makes it essential tblron- 
sider the chief cases coming under that title. But in 
doing we need not enter into the impo.sition by a State of 
different taxes on the same object, nor into the apparent 
double taxation of persons. Whatever be the proper rule 
of distribution, any kinds of taxation, however compHcatecl, 
which conform to it are jiuslffiable. Thus the corjX>ralion 
tax— now being developed in the American States— is seen 
on analysis to be in reality taxation of the shareholders in 
the Corporation, and is therefore to be counted In estimating 
the total burden on them,* . >, 

Also Sidgwick’t ‘ JN'oie,’ ii. ii. igjj see in eilditiofi, Etommit 
189-94, “id Foldes, Finunx-Jti^kw, xtii. 798-9. 

* For scientific diMrussions of this .^iKStion $<>e.4|>denis, Stittu* »f EiMtmte, 
449;-64 5 Scligman, AW/j, ch. 8, Itw great developiaent of industiM com- 
America, and the peeutinr restricikwi df the ledetai eonsiittitioA 
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Exclusion of the ca^ of apifiarertt double taxation leaves 
a clear road for the examina^npr internadbnal m Sistaict 
from domestic taxation^ or®to pbt the distinction more 
accurately — the condict between different tax jurisdictions. 
One instance may be easily disposed of, viz. that in which" 
a citizen removes himself and hts property from onecduntry 
to another. Here the country that he leaves has no right/ 
and in fact no power, to exact contributions from him. 
He belongs altogether to the country of his adoption* 
More difficult in practice is the case in which the owner of 
prof>erty resides abroad and draws his reven»re for use in 
the country in which he dwells. Here It may be asked, 
how shall the charges of the two States ht distributed irr 
an ecjuitable manner, or what guiding principle should b^ 
employed ? On the old protection or assurance theory, 
it would follow that the countrj^ of residence should be paid 
for protecting tlie person^ and that where the property lies 
for guarding it ; but as this doctrine is now exploded, we 
must look elsewhere for an answer. It would seem 
reasonable that special- taxes on property or local rates 
should be assigned to the country of situation, while the 
general income tax and indirect taxes on commodities 
consumed by the person would accrue to the country of 
residence. Jlut this course is not free from difficulties. In 
the first place, it is by no means easy to dratV a clear line 
betvfcen the general income tax and the special produce 
taxes. Then, certain forms of income derived from abroad, 
^^/rent of land, may claim exemption. A still greater 
difficulty is found in the attempt to deal with thos^ diverse 
forms of immaterial property which pass so often from hand 
to hand. The foreign stockholder and still more the 
foreign company give to almost insoluble puzzles^ 
Finally the treatnient wealth p^assing at death when the 

have given the corporation tax prominence wlrich it has not received elsewhere. 
The fortnalion of international trusts and combines will probably increase its 
importance in Euroi>can Ih^ance. ;; 

1 Interstate taxation of companies in America and th^ancome derived from 
colonial investments by residents in England uiay ]refe||red to in illu&tradon. 
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rf^efceased possesses property in two or more countries 
r^uires careful consideration.^ One broad principle— tliat 
of reciprocity — might seem to afford a satisfactory solution, 
but where the countries are very differently situated even 
this method fails. Taxation of colonial property when 
held by residents in the United Kingdom would not be 
counterbalanced by similar taxation of British proj)erty 
owned by residents in Australia. It becomes necessary to 
obtain fairness as well as nominal equality, and this can 
opl^ be reached by international agreement.*' In a federal 
^^pLte such problems should, it seems, be decided by the 
central authority, or by constitutional provisions. In the 
analogous case of local taxation, another method — the 
separation and limitation of the forms of revenue used for 
local purposes — is advisable.*^ 

§ 17. Our judgment as to the equity of any particular 
distribution of the pressure of taxation will* depend on the 
view that we take of the results to be attained. Even 
when taxation is limited to the supply of the public wants 
the proper division of its weight may vary according to the 
amount and character of the services supplied by its em- 
ployment Where state functions are confined to the nar- 
rowest possible field, the poorer classes may claim to bear 
a smaller share than if— as in many modern .societies — they 
were largely benefited by public expenditure^ But from 
the difficulty of discriminatioiii; |t seems better to adhere 
to the general rule of distribu||rig taxation without direct 

* The discusskms on the Finance Act of 1894 re.s|)ccnng: Uie levying of the 
estate duty on pro{)erty simultaneousiy taxed in the Australian colonies supplies 
a good illustration. 

It should be noticed that the intro<luction of progression into the tax*»ystcm 
tends to increase the dilhcultics connected with double taxati<m, as in the case 
mentioned in the preceding note. 

* See Bk. iii. ch. 6, §§ 3,4 , and on the whole subject of ‘ double taxation ’ cp. 
Cohn, §§ 223"'228, Ko.scher, § 63, Wagner, il |d 6 sq. Recent contributions 
to the subject are Seligman, Essays^ 95'-{20; Walker, Dmbh Taxatim in 
the United States; Westlake, Ee&nomu /aurmi^ k. 365-374 ; Flora, Le 
Einanu degU Stati Compos ti ; A. C^arelli, E^iritto Jnternatiomiie 7 rihmtatio* 
Prof. Westlake’s article is the first indkatton of study of the subject in 
England. 
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reference to the results of expenditure on Ihe different 
classes. Injustice of this kind ought to be corrected, 
not by redistribution of taxation, but by alteration of 
outlay. ■' ^ ^ 

There is a tendency in recent ycalpto take a wider view 
of the functions of taxation than the purely financial one. 
Its agency is regarded as valuable, not solely for the 
resources that it brings into the State, but for the effect 
that it produces on the distribution of wealth. By the use 
of a properly adjusted tax-system the inequalities of wealth 
may, it is thought, be reduced, if not entirely removed, and 
one of the aims of Socialism approached without revolution. 
Such is Wagner’s position when he declares for the 
‘ [xditico-social ’ conception of taxation in opposition to 
the * pure financial * one. This chaiKge in standpoint must 
of necessity change the mode of estimating the justice of 
taxation. What is wise and prudent when we aim simply 
at supplying the requirements of the public powers in the 
fairest and cheapest \vay ceafses to be such when it is 
sought to bring about a supposed better distribution of 
wealth. Proportional taxation, caution in taxing unearned 
wealth, and moderation in cx{>enditurc ma}^ be admitted 
to be the logical results of the * financial ’ conception : 
progressive taxation with a high rate of increase, rigorous 
fiscal supervision of all gains except those from labour, 
and bold attempts at improving the condition of the poorer 
classes by state outlay in various directions will be the 
natural outcome of the ‘ social * attitude.^ Tlie change of 
aim necessitates a corresponding change in the methods 
ado{)ted. 

The general arguments on the subject of socialistic 
interference do not ctjpcern us here, but the results of 
financial experience are of some value in respect to the use 
of taxation for other than fiscal purposes. The taxing 
power has been often employed to encourage industry, 

I See Wagner, i. 47» SOO 5 u* 3^1 sq. 45S*~4S9» lof ^ statement of the 
* social * view. '' 
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improve t^tc» to benefit tieallji, or to elevate morals, 
in none of these applications has the desired success 
been obtained. There is, therefore, a strong presumption 
against its use as an agentTor remedying the inequalities of 
wealth. Its definite and universally recognised function is the 
supply of adequate funds for the public services. To mix 
up with one very important object another different and 
p^haps incompatible one is to run the rislc of failing in both. 
It is within tlie power of financial shill to so select the 
forms and rates of taxation as to s^ure the requisite amount 
without unfair pressure on any class, but if the ulterior 
effectiS^on the distribution of wealth have to be considered, 
and adjustments made to attain particular ends in that 
resj:)ect, the difficulties of the task are enormously increased. 
If the socialistic reg^i'i^e is the goal to be sought, there 
%e more direct and more effective modes open than the 
manipulation of taxation.^ 

§ 1 8. At the opposite pote to the doctrine that finance 
should aim not solely at preierving justice, but at remedy- 
ing injustices already existing li the social system, is that 
which refuses to see anything of justice in financial 
problems/- For the upholders of this view the distribution 
of taxation is rcducccf to placing the burden where it W.*t 
give the least trouble and friction iii collection. McCulloch's 
often-quoted statement that ‘ thd characteristic of the be.st 
tax is not that it is most nearly proportioned^fb the means 
of individuals, but that it is easily assessed and collected, 
and is at the same time mc^t conducive to the public 
interests/^ is a sufficiently clear expression of the vdew 
which is a very natural feeling among practical adrainis- 

. 1,/ , 

* Cp. ProC Nicholwn's jwdipitetii iin,'"*' U»e (uieikm 'of 

iii. 282-4. ^ 

^ And yet this doctrine ha.s a curiuns affinity ti> tfiat of ndnimiim sacrifice. 
.’See S 4. 

® 7'axatim a ftd Funding, iS. Cp. Which' every f^acetlor 

of the Exchequer prolcs^-s to .solve is not how to levy taxes in proportion to 
ampacity to liear them, but how to get the money he requircii with a minimom 
Wsttflfenng and dijicoinfort to the nation.* viL ill. 
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trators. An escape from the difficult questions that the 
problem of justice must always present is a pleasing 
prospect, though unfortunately based on illusion, since 
injustice in distribution is certain sootier or later to show 
itself in the very difficulties that the practical financier 
wishes to avoid. All the conditions of a good system of 
taxation are interdependent, and the breach of one reacts on 
the others.’^ The observance of the mere technical rules 
at the expense of justice will not be successful, any more 
than the utmo.st straining after fairness without regard to 
the other conditions which we proceed to examine in the 
next chapter. 

* This is, of coursts not inconsistent with the (h^rtrinc that * economy’ is of 
even more im|MJrtan(:c than ‘e<tuily/ which is so vigorously rxjMmrnled by Mr, 
Cannan (£, imm/t 469--S0). Cp. Bk, iii. ch, 7, 5, 6. 
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THE TAX SYSTEM: ITS FORMS 

§ I. The construction of a systeni of taxation, like all 
works of art, is the result of a combination of materials 
derived from different quarters. To attain success it is 
necessary to bear in mind certain general facts respecting 
the economic structure of society ; the important aim of 
realising substantial justice in the apportionment of burdens 
must never be lost sight of, and in addition the technical 
and financial conditions require to be duly, considered. 
It is to this latter class of problems that the present chapter 
will be devoted, and we shall see what form the taX ’System 
Ought to take in order to satisfy these various requjreme'its 
and be at the same time effective format is l^lfUr^all its 
prini|ary function— the sup]^ Of adetjuate resources for the 
public service. *■ 

The facts of past and existing financial iosiitutious, when 
compared with the general prindplfts discussed in the pre- 
ceding chapters, present at first' sight a curious contradic- 
tion. Ta^ouj^we djscQ,^ed-aMa..HOginallv a deduction 
from t he national incom e, atnd ott^ht to be diyi^d amon g 
t he citiz ens jii propo rtioti^o the s ham of t hat incom e 
possessed by each? Though s ome qualifications of this 
sj^l£fl3£pL\ve£e-JBa (ic.Vsuch w^rtKe br oarl generaT result ; 
frqpa. which, it wouW 

A ’ 

* Sec Bk; ia. ch. a, Jj 4.7 ; ch. 3, j| ii-ia. 
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payment in proportion to his ascertained iocomc - . in fact, 
the single tax would, we might think, be Ae necessary 
deduction from established principles. . 

O n turning to the facts of practica l finance the state o f 
things is-wery-different. No country possesses t^is simple 
and logical arrangement. Instead of a single tax we 
a considerable -number of imposts varying eccotdihg to 
place and ^ime, and very hard to reduce to any" reasonjihle; 
classification. Taxes on every form of production, on nearly 
every commodity, and on most of the transactions of li^ 
may be found in the history or statistics of finance. 

One par tial - exolanatioo-is. that which attributes the 
co mplexity of the public charges t o i gnorance or loye o f 
r outine on the part of pract jrT*! finanx-iprt The beginning 
of the tax system, obscured as it was by the otlier forms of 
state receipts, was due to fiscal necessity. Extraordinary 
levies were made by the sovereign on the wealth most 
easily reached and owned by the feeblest members of the 
community. ‘ To raise the largest sum of money with the 
least trouble ’ **is ah inadequate description of the functions 
of a modem finance minister, but it was the chief aim of 
his mediaeval predecessor.* It may then be thought that 
the i mnaediate pye^sure of the.- publk - waats..has..i3eien^^-^^ 
c ause of the iindu^complication in the methods of t axa tion. 


-Such, however , is not the cas e. There is no doubt an 
element of truth in the assertion tha^ it was want of funds 
that led to the creation of so many different forms of taxa- 
tion. A war period is usually a time of financial pressure, and 
most new taxes owe their introduction to occasions of this 
kind * But when the pressure is removed and the work qf 
financial reform made possible, though great consolidations 
of duties are effected, there is no example of recourse to' 


^ A dictum credited to Sir G. C. I-<ewis, 

* The need for drastic fiscal expedients was greater in medise\*al times than 
it is now, and this explains much of tfic seeming harshn^ of the ^lier regal 
policy. 

» The war jwiod (17^3-18x5) affords a good illustrate of the disj^io^tion 
to impose fresh taxes, Dowell, U; i cp. also recent sugar, 

and com, 

Z2‘ 
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that simple method that appears so natural and appropriate 
in the light of some elementary principles. It is, therefore, 
necessary to examine the grounds on which a multiple 
system of taxation is retained, notwithstanding the apparent 
advantage of the single tax system. 

§ 2. In the face of the general, indeed universal, policy of 
employing diverse forms of taxation, there has been at 
times a strong disposition on the part of student of finance 
to propose some particular kind of impost that should tend 
to supersede all others and be the principal resource of the 
Exchequer. Prominent amongst such plans is that promul- 
gated by the famous engineer V aub an in his Dime Royak. 
He does not, as has been sometimes supposed, advocate the 
complete abolition of all other charges. Among the duties 
to be retained were a moderate salt duty, the customs, and 
some of the taxes on acts : but the iailky the capitation, the 
aides (internal duties chiefly on drinks), the provincial 
customs, and the miscellaneous sources of revenue classed 
as * extraordinary* were to give place to a single tax — the 
* Royal tithe’ — imposed on the product of land, industry, 
and, in short, all revenue, its amount to be five per cent, or 
ten per cent, according to necessity.* His contemporary 
Bois gui llebert. with whom he harl so close an intellecvial 
kffinity, put forward the same idea of a single tax of one- 
ftenlh of the jmxJuct of land and industry. 

A similar tcnderKy is shown in Sir M. Decker’s |>lan *’ (re- 
ferred to and criticised by Adam Smith) of a licence for the 
consumption of luxuries as a substitute for the excise 
and customs, a scheme which, in spite of its obvious diffi- 
culties, has been reproduced in a modified form in later 

^ Vaulrtin, Dime Royalty SO 98. A remarkatik proposal wm pktxil l>€ffore 
the StatcH'Oeneral of 1577 at Blots. IkfKuleti the who^^i» re{)€at was 

advocated by Vaul^an, the salt Ux and the customs on wine were to lx? rcmovetl, 
and a graduated duty (m bouseholds, called fai/U was to be employed. 

Clamageran, ii. 217 219. 

It is doubtful whether this plan should not tie really ascrilied to Kktmnlscm. 
'I'hat was McCulhxlVs opinion. See Scligman, /wri/ewee, 57 n I ; also Pro- 
fessor Conner's article on * Decker 4»/ Rddim/ 
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times.^ The popularity of duties on consumption favoured 
the growth of plans like this. Still more signihcant was 
Vanderlint's scheme for a single tax on land and its pro- 
ducts, perhaps suggested by some remarks of Locke. The 
pamphlet in which Vanderlint stated hfe plan is a distinct 
anticipation of the physiocratic idea as to thp true system 
of taxation.^ 

§ 3. Tlie proposals already described came from individual 
thinkers, and had little or no influence on competent opinion 
or on financial practice. But in the circle of economists 
who regarded Quesnay as their master the dogma of a 
sirigle an accepted article 

of b elier. This doctrine was the natural result of their i 
theory as to the limits of net produce. The rent of land 
was, they thought, thc^only ‘source* of taxation, and it 
was therefore convenient that it should be its only ‘object/ 
Vauban s idea of a Royal tithe was good so far as simplicity 
went, but it was unequal,^ inasmuch as it fell on capital 
employed in cultivation, which, in the physiocratic dialect, 
was not ‘disputable/ In the application of their principles 
the Physiocrats were more inclined than is sometimes 
believed to admit modifications. The elder Mirabeau was 
prc[)ared to raise two-thirds of the requisite revenue by an 
income tax, leaving only one-third for the land tax, and 
I’urgot frankly concedCvS that the time had not come for 
an abolition of 

Besides the plan of a single tax on land rent, which has 
recently received support on different grounds from that of 

^ 1 or Adiui) Smith’s criticism see of Naiions^ 371, The idea of a 

l^ciieral consumpli4)n tax WiO propounded by Kevans, A Pcrientage on 
Domestic Expenditure^ an<i by Pfeiffer, Staaiseinnahmen, ii, 53S-554. 

** Vaixlerlin fs Money answers ati Things ap[)eared in r734. See Ricca 
Salerno, Dottrine Finanziarie^l^ htghiltetTa^ 23"“26. 

* See Turgot’s adA’ocacy of the single tax on land* He declares: “Cette 
proposition csi contnure ik Fopinion de ceux qui avaient con^u le systente de la 
dime royale, . . . Ce systeme pent effectiveinent ^blaair j>ar sa simplkite, par 
la facilitii? du recouvrement , par Fapparence de la justice distributive. ... II p^che 
cef>endant piir different.s inconvemients,’* i. 404. 

^ }A\rA\mK\frhitorie de 316; Turgot, ii. 
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,: its originators, oth ^/Qrm? ,, -Q£ j5mf^. taxatjo^^^^^^ 

One is the getaral in- 
r nme tax, which would directly attack the normal source of 
taxation, and secure whate\W distribution seemed desirable 
to the legislator. In the form suggested by some economists 
it wosuHd be Rroportional to receipts, and might be so framed 
as to cover acquisitions by gift or inh^tance.' Radical 
■ democrats wou|^ prefer that the siugle tax on incomes 
should be more or less rapidly progre^ive. 

The plan of a single tax on ‘realised property’ has also 
received much support It would be confined to property 
not engaged in production, ‘ as land, the public funds, money 
lent on mortgage, and shares .... in joint-stock com- 
panies,’® and was believed by its advocates to escafie the 
inequalities of the income tax, jmd to present greater 
facilities for collection, since the objects of assessment 
would be definite and open to Observation. 

Of rather wider scope is the plan for a single tax on capi- 
tal, put forward by De Girardin and Menier, and approved 
by M. Guyot. Under it taxation is to be imposed on 
‘ fixed ’ capital — i.c on ‘ all such utilities as yield their pro- 
ducts without changing their natun;?,’ to wit, ‘ land, mines, 
buildings, machinery, implements, ship.s, carriages, animals 
employed productively, furniture, and works of art.’* Raw 
materials and goods for .sale would be exempl,,from charge. 
The basis of assessment proposed is the selling value of the 
taxable capital, one per cent, of which would, it wa^ 
believed by Menier, be sufficient in the case of France to 
meet the public expenditure. 

§ 4 . These several plans have certalti elements in common, 
and appeal to the very natural desire. to secure a simple and 
inexpensive form of taxation. Vifare there no ob.stactes in 

^ An ingenious plan of this kind wm fapJjdiSl by the hU: W. N. limcmK 
See bis PHfuipks of Tajath^, i^MUatr^Uing thi pf p 

fi€i Jncomt Tax. \ 

Mill. PrimipUs, Bk. v. cb. 

3 VImp6t mr k Revemfii^^ See ai#ti Menia^l wrbttl; w<«rk«'v 
especially his V Avettir A'conoffttgw* 
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the way, it Is plain that direct in»{ifosition on the sowee of 
taxation would be preferah^p to the complicated methods 
actually employed. -The cost of collection would bf 
materially diminished* and the immediate incidence on die* 
several individuals and classes precisely determined* h|ore* 
over* the community, as distinct from the State, would gain 
by the removal *of restraints on industry, and it could 
measure uefinitely the cost of the public services. ^ 

Agains t s uch pl ain and obviou.s advantages there are 
weighty considerations to be fiet, which militate against the 
adopfidfiTof a .sihgld tdx in ^ny form (i) The danger of a 
single tax, no matter how skilfully estimated, not being duly 
proportioned to revenue is a serious one to which any other 
proposed base, capital or expenditure, is equally open. 
With a combination of diflerent taxes the errors in any one 
case will be small, aijtfljgrobably com bjfcthc opera- 

tio|) Qf s>ther taxes, but ^ith a *sinj"Ic tax there is jig pos- 
sible r<x>m for correction. Experience shovv^s that what is 
in appearance a" perfectly fair tax may be practically very 
un€?<4ual in its (>j)eration Evasions and false returns may 
clestoyJthc iJMTiJfpartionaljij" arranged income 

tax. (2) The pressure of taxation in most modern States 
is by no means a slight one. On the average it exceeds ten 
{Xjr cent of the national revenue. Now it is evident that 
‘the ijgnorant im patien ce of taxation' would preven^this 
amount heittg laissd jiathmiEjBtuA 

si ngle taxw To disguise the burden is, so far as sacrifice is 
concerned, to reduce it, and the breaking up of the system 
into several distinct forms undoubtedly has this advantage. 
(3 ) The use of ^single^ 

that js obtAmedatpregentb difeisntj[arnjg4>f 

taxa^fe-CSaa^ Ouq^umption, income as returned or 
assessed, property inherited, are all so many indications of 
the capacity arising from the possession bf revenue, which, 
when duly considered* enable a better ptbportional rate of 
taxation to be maintained. Besides, in eertain cases it is, 
as we saw, necessai^ to, separate the tax^payer’s contribu- 
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tions, arid treat some as given for special service, or to 
assign the total amount beti^^n different countries and 
districts. A single tax would fail altogether in this respect. 
(4) It is, moreover, important to note that a 
tax i^ii^ one. Thus a general income 

tax is often a combination of several special taxes, and may 
often prove just as troublesome and comprex. A tax on fixed 
dapital would be in fact a tax on land, mines, factories, funii- 
turri, works of art, &c., which would be so many separate cate- 
gories for distinct assessment^ A general tax on consumption 
or expenditure would be even more involved. The simplicity 
of such plans is therefore often only apparent, and covers a 
real complexity. (5) The results of the shifting of taxation 
increase the force of the preceding argument. A |>ropor- 
tional tax in assessment may in the ultimate incidence be a 
very one-sided charge. Taxation in the simplest shape 
introduces a complicating element into the economic system, 
the effects of which are hard to follow and often very far 
removed from what first appearances would suggest 
§ 5. The foregoingconsiderations aiid actual fiscal practice 
have given countenance to the directly opposite doctrine, 
which has been perhaps mosi precisely enunciated by 
Arthur Young. ‘The mere circumstance of taxes being 
very numerous, in order to raise a given sum, is a con- 
siderable step towards equality in the burden X^^hing on the 
people ; if I were to define a gocKi system of taxation, it 
should be that of bearing lightly on an infinite number of 
points, heavily on none. In other words, that simplicity in 
taxation is the greatest additional weight that can be given 
to taxes, and ought in every country to be most sedulously 
avoided.' ^ This passage has at least the merit of placing 
the issue in a clear and definite fpjm. To attain equality 
in distribution there ought on this theory to be an almost 

^ Political Arilkfmtk. A <|ti0U«d with approval by Sir (i, 

Korthcote, financial Policy^ 309. Mr. B. Holkiic! has recently MWghi to 
r<jvive 4 i, Economic Journal ^ v'ii As «howii in the text, it tias n*> 

support either from theory or expeiknce ; see Bcommk /ourml^ vii, 420-^62. 
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universal system of taxation touching the people at every 
point* Property, income, consumption, transactioos, 
heritance should all be moderately taxccl in order to malie 
the burden as even and as light as possible. Young's views 
were, beyond question, produced by repulsion from those 
of the Physiocrats, and went even farther in the opposite 
extreme, but they do not inaccurately describe the char- 
acteristic feature of the finance of the eighteenth century. 
As a standard for modern times they are evidently inappli- 
cahlt! and opposed to the most important and valuable 
reforms of the nineteenth century. To secure die placing of 
pressure ‘on an infinite number of points* would require the 
interference of the revenue authorities in most of the indus- 
trial processes and the private life of the community. Taxes 
on all commodities, on transfers of goods, and on the 
different forms of production would be extremely pre- 
judicial to the development of industry, irksome and in- 
convenient to the payers, and very costly in collection. 
Financial history affords abundant examples of these evils. 
The Alcavala^ a duty levied on all sales, has been regarded 
by Adam Smith as the cause of the ruin of agriculture and 
manufactures in Spain.^ The English customs before the 
first reforms of Huskisson exemplified the evils of undue 
multiplicity in one branch of taxation, and the United States 
rev^enue system during the Civil War was an even more 
striking instance of the same defeift.**^ To properly arrange 
and combine a great number of duties is too difficult a task 
to im{X)se on administrators, who are sure, ev^cn with the| 
utmost care, to inflict much injustice and cause heavy lossesj 
§ 6. The defects of the opposed systems of single and ol 
multiple taxation tend to countenance what may be called 
^ p lural taxati on,^ in which the reyenue is not MXXh^....QBc 
hand col lec ted b£ a si of duty, nor, on the other, 

^ IVeaUh of Nations^ ^ 

® For the English tarifi', Dowell, ii. 249-261 ; Buxton, Mmmce aftd /WiVi* jf, ^ 
i. »8, 19. For the United States, Wells in C^kkn CMy-Mssays (2nd series), 
479 - 
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dj ivided into a s^oat awmbMja £..triflin^^ Under the 
j|^isting conditions of society this is the course t%t has 
most in its favour as being at once most productive, 
least inconvenient, and on the whole approaching nearest 
[to justice. But it is necessary to remark that this conclu-^ 
sion |s limited to present circumstances. It does not follow 
that it may not be possible at some future time to adopt a 
single tax system, or at least a very close approach to it. 
Among the arguments urged against the single tax is that 
of the actual weight of taxation and the risk of exciting 
discontent by raising the required sum in a single payment. 
Suppose, however, that public exf>enditurc were greatly 
reduced, so that, instead of eight, ten, or fifteen per cent of 
national revenue, only three or four per cent were required ; 
it might well be that the relief to industry and the facility 
of collection would make an income tax adv'isablc as the 
sole agent for raising revenue. So large a reduction of 
expenditure is hardly to be expected. When dealing with 
that part of our subject we saw that the tendency was 
towards increase, but it is not diflficult to conceive how a 
very different state of things might have come into being. 
Let us suppose that England ha?! never engaged in the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, and that her foreign 
policy had been for the past century that of rigid * non- 
intervention.’ Were such the case the ^nancial results 
would certainly be(i) th^ entire ab.sence of the national debt 
with its charge of £ 2 ^, 000,000 and whatever surplus may 
actually exist ; and (2) the reduction of the army and navy 
estimates to probably onc-quarter of their normal figure. 
Moderate reductions in tlie Civil Service would allow of 
further curtailment of expenditure, with the result that not 
more than in round numbers j^’25, 000, 000 would have to be 
provided by taxation. An income tax of 8 ^. in the pound 
(including as it should the smaller incomes now exempt) 
would be the most direct mode of procuring that sum. 

I The position of the United States, if the Civil War had 
b^n obviated by prudent sta^^manship, would be even ^ 
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more favourable. A moderate income tax Would 
have met all the eXpeiidituit of the ye?irs 1856-18^ ^ 
the low custotns, duties actually did.^ , ^ 

It thus appears that tlw form o f t|g;ation depeitds in a^' 
preat d^ree on the amppritpf ex^nditure. With modey a^ 
tion. lo QHt.l ay it is pps ffiMe.lQ hay^ S^pipj lciti;: jn Jaxatip n, 
and the difficulties of the problem of expenditure, already 
hard eftougli, are increased by tl|,e need of weighing the . 
greater difficulties of heavy taxation. It is eminently true, 
that wise policy is essential for sound finance.® 

§7. Financial pressure makes the retentiou of different 
forms of taxation, if not an absolute nedlssity, at all events 
highly advisable in the interests both of the State and of the ; 
l>aycrs. And this being so, we have ne.xt to examine the 
coff£4yative,,ih«}rit^ ,Qf the.cjiflCereat forms jn ^se. The first 
broad distinction — ^that between direct anti indirect taxes^ — 
has some connexion with the controversy as to single £^ainst 
multiple taxation. Th e most popular fo rms of the sijigle tax 
are direct, while most oft he*char£B;s in a multii)lc. system 
are indi rect. Thcie has been accordingly a not unnatural 
tendency to confuse two .separate issues by identifying 
single with direct and multiple with indirect taxation. This 
confusion is increased by the fact that the great advocates of 
the single land tax laid particular stress on its being direct 
‘ The essential form of taxation,’ says De La Riviere, ‘ con- 
sists in taking taxation where it is, and not wishing 

to take it where it is not. . . , To change that direct form of 
taxation in order to give it an indirect one is to reverse a 
natural order from which we cannot depart without the 
greatest inconvenience.'* The idea that taxation should 
not lead to shifting ^d repercussion was one of the strong 
points of his schobl 'Che original conception of direct 
taxation as being that which is imposed imoiediately on the , 

* Cp. L«oy-BeauUeu, i. 179-iSs. i 

* Cp. the well-known saying of Barpn Louis, ‘ Faitee-m^ de bonne pothiqoe , 

4 je vous fisrai de bonnes Wnces.’ \ '' * 

" 474. The in tb« originail. 
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ultimate source from which it comes was, as we saw, altered 
'""for administrative convenience, and applied to cases where 
recurri% payments were made and lists of tax-payers 
kept,^ But this use of the term, whatever its technical 
advantages, obscures the broad line of division that the 
older meaning gave, and which really possesses so much 
scientific importance. Whether a duty is assessed directly 
on the ultimate bearer or is passed through tarious inter- 
mediaries before reaching him, may not be capable of being 
precisely determined in all cases. There are no hard and 
fast lines in fact, and the instances on the margin may be 
numerous, but if we take the terms, not as giving a com- 
plete classification of taxes, but as marking the (>resencc or 
absence of a certain characteristic, they may be employed 
with advantage, but rather to suggest reasons for dis- 
crimination than to definitely settle results.^ 

The expressions ‘direct* and ‘indirect’ have received a 
further alteration which makes it more difficult to employ 
them without careful explanation. Taxes on [)ro|>erty and 
income form a very large part of the direct taxes ; those 
on commodities, collected from the producer or dealer, an 
equally large part of the indirect ones. These are, besides, 
the s|xrcial forms of the two kinds of taxation that are 
usually selected a:> types in discussions about them, so that 
it is not difficult to understand how comparisons 
between direct and indirect taxation have tecoine for the 
most part an inquiry into the relative merits of taxes on 
income and property as against taxes on commodities.^ 

* See Bk. iii. ch. i. § 8. 

' The classification of taxes as direct and indirect, St may be tin w«sjl to 
premise, has been objected to on the grouml that it cannot be coimitenily 
applied. . . . But this objection applies only to ?he wcmling of the ordinary 
deiinition of direct and indirect taxes, and we may safely continue to cmij)loy 
the terms to denote the rarlical distinction intended ; namely Ixitween taxes on 
the one hand levied either directly from the conUibutors themsAves or from 
funds on the way to them, and taxes on the other hand on producers or 
dealers, in the intention that they shall recover them in the prices fiimlly jxdd 
by consumers,’ CHfie l^slie, in CMm Cluh {2nd stories), I 192 . 

® See for further discussion iTof. Bulldik’s ankle already referred to {Bo«>k 
iii ch. i I, g 8). He supports the treatment in the text. 
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This employment of the terms is supported by tlie 
distinct origin of two forms. * Taxes' on property and 
persons {Steutrn) present a marked contrast to the ^duties' 
on goods and commdfce {Abgaben und Auflagen)^ in the 
fact that the former were direct, the latter indirect A 
feeling of this original separation is at the root of much of 
the discussions on the merits of the two classes, and helps 
to make the issue more ob^Jtire.' 

Still, the contrasts between the two groups of taxes that 
are usually vregarded as being direct and indirect, quite 
apart from the question of incidence, has a sufficient value 
to make it convenient in estimating the merits of a given 
system. The |>eculiarities of the s(;parate taxes that a 
more scientific arrangement exhibits may fitly be treated 
in dealing with j)articiilar taxation, but the broad general 
separation that is so familiar in financial disc>ission serves 
better for the purjjose of showing the requisite conditions 
of taxation as a whole. 

^ S. Starting, then, with the conception of c iirect t axes 
as those levied immediately ‘ subjects/. OJC ultimate 

bearers of tfie charjjCj and therefore embracing taxes on 
income and property, or on their component parts, in^gp- 
pdsTtion To duties on commodities and on exchange, where 
therc'is^ burden from the immediate payer 

to 4^he ‘subject’ wliich the name of ‘indirect/ we 

have to consider the merits and defects of each class, and 
the most desirable mode of combining them. 

At the outset the ad vantages o f direct taxj.UQiT..seem to 
poidamipide. Aslncome is the ultimate source of taxation, 
its immediate imposition is the most obvious and rational 
way of claiming a share in the produce for the State. The 
taxes on the different ramponents of income have the same 
merit. Kent, interest, and earnings are the natural objects 
on wlijch to place the charges of the State. Where it is 
Ithought desirable on grounds of justice to tax property, 
I the direct mode of doing so seems the simplest and least 
^involved. As a single tax appears bettei* than a multiple 

2 See I>owell, HfsA j 
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ikcifity.and lower fec^ the 9^ 

kli^wing^ exacF am ounri ^^ each 
1^0E k\ ficks of the same kind. The g^g^er 

di slike to direct levies of taxation is notorious ; the demand 
for payment is more disagreeable than the fact of paying, 
^ it brings home the existence of the charge ^wdthout any 
possibility of escaping notice. Formerly financiers were 
too anxious to avert popular resentment to have recourse 
to this form, unless in extremities, and in modern days 
taxation must be suited to the taste of the voters. ^nglJtier 
dijfcylty k ne cessity of ass^ment in all direct 
taxes. If imposed on income, on property, or on any 
separate part of produce, there must be a valuation of 
the object which is charged, affording opportunities for 
evasion and for arbitrary official action. It is true that the 
progress of society may be expected to reduce these ob- 
jections. As acquaintance with the 0 {>eration of taxation 
becomes greater the payers form a more accurate estimate 
of the amount that they pay, and will feel that direct levy ‘ 
is really no worse than taxation through the enhanced price 
of commodities. > 

Moral progress may also diminish the dis position to 
c yacle p ayment by creating a higher standarijl of social duty, 
and the better organisation of the financial , service will 
reduce the risk of undue official pressure. Still, Ihcse evils 
actually exist, and the extent to which they are likely to 
« occur must limit the employment of direct taxation.^ 
Again, unejer a system of pure direct taxation it is very diffi- 
their due proportion from the poorer mem- 
fc^rs of society. The attempt to carry the income tax 
at a high rate clown to the smaller incomes now exempt 
would be both costly and irritating, and the only ufoducc 
tax that would much affect them--that on wages-^wonld 
be still more obnoxious. ??o doubt wdth moderate expen- 

/ Cp. V^c’s rfniArks, Abgabett^ 634-51 al^ 355* 
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diturc 2indi ^ 

difficulty would 

the existence of these faVoirtti^cbhditi witKbut ad^uate 
proofs* * 

It is, moreover, allied that d irect taxation is inexpansiv c« 
that it does not grow in proportion to the increase of 
national wealth. This> however, is not altoget he r 
and so far as it is true canlbe accounted for without diffi- 
culty. The growth of so important a direct tax as the 
English income tax since its re-establishment in 1842 has 
been very remarkable. The yield per penny for ^ the first 
year was only £7^0,000 ; in 1901-2 it passed ;£*2,500,000, 
or far more than a threefold increase‘s in sixty years. 

1 rfds^jJthe on ly expjap^iioajthatxaiv^^^^ a slower 

in^a^e in an is tliat of evasion 

fact there are ia 1 i ». 

djiSidL A tax on rent will not increase in proper- 

lior to the growth of income, as it is generally fixed for a 
period of some length. The French land tax cannot 
increase, since it is apportioned and therefore fixed in 
amount, and in all cases of valuation it is not easy to keep 
the assessments up to the actual gains.^ The counter- 
advantage that, in a progressive society, these taxes tend to 
become lighter while yielding a definite amount ought not 
to bt: overlooked. It is a benefit to have one part pf the 
revenue thgt can be depended on even in times of crisis. 
T aking the delects and merits tog ether, jk'e .bslisa^fiJiiat 
dir£gt taxation ought to te_ajjart of every mo dgmiflMml 


* Sec Cliflfe Ledie’s forcible argument in CMen CM Essay/s (2ntl scries), 
i*' 25a sq. ' ^ ' 

Ireland was not included tfll 1853, Imt the almtement limit was raiseti, 
whicli probably Compensated for this addition, and since then there have been 
great eateosions both of eaenipdbo and abatement. f 

^ in Ireland Schedules A and B of the income tax, so far as land is 
collbiemed, are taken on a fixed valuation, and therefore cannot expand in the 
same way as in Great Britain. They may, however, decl^, as the landowmer ; 
1ms the option of paying on rent mst^d of on valuation. ‘ 
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S ystem, and raiat the r.^ri:i,aj .Wll^ 

ii^nd o^ 

I § 9, The weak points of direct taxation are the strong 
Ibnes of the opposed form. Indirect taxes are not felt by 
ithe payer in the same degree, and therefore cause him less 
fannoyance. A tax mixed up in the price of wine, tea, or 
tobacco is not brought so clearly to his mind : it seems to 
be a part of the expenses of production, and tp be due to 
purely economic causes. If ‘the best tax is that whose 
forms most efTcctually disguise its nature’* there can be 
no doubt of the superior merit of indirect ones. A second 
advantage is the facility that they supply for taxing.Jthe 
smaller' contributors. Duties on articles of genera! con- 
sumption touch all classes, though if necessaries are exempt 
they leave the minimum of subsistence unaffected, but only 
on the condition that the minimum revenue is expended for 
that object. Thirdly, they are both productive and in 
times of prosperity ela.stic without undue pressure. The 
growth of the English excise and customs, in spite of 
great reductions, has been remarkable. Again, it has been 
often ]X)intcd out that taxes on comnK>dities 
at a conveiiient time, since the contributor * 
little and little as he has occasion to buy the goods., 
is at literty, too, to bi^ or not to^uy, as he pleases.' ^ This 
remark of Adam Smith’s has been extended to ihe asser- 
tion tltat indirect taxation is preferable as fating* volutitary/ 
There is ,no necessity to pay unless the contributor is 
willing. This, if true, would be a disadvantage, but, as 
Mill has shown, it is untrue, 'A citixeil can, indeed, 
escape a wine duty by not consuming wine. Tha| course, 
however, has the dSuble disadvantage of depriving the 
State of revenue and^ his own enji^onent In 

the case of a direct tax of equal amount the same saving 
would be made by giving up the use of wine, and the 

* Gaudhi, L 217. 

^ Wealth of Natums^ I4S. * 

^ Pnndpks^ Bk. ch* 6, j 1 . 
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revenue would not suffer.^ The possibili ty ' of check ii^ 
consur^tion is a bad rather than^baSTeal^ t^xes 
coinmodities. Other defects are easily discoverable. Tf^. 
ruJe^of equality appears to be frecjuently \^ated. Articles 
of gcnerall:onsumption^ larger proportion 

by the poor tliau by the rich, so that in any modern fiscal 
system the pressure of indire^ taxation comes c hiefly on 
worki^jg classes. Expedients may be suggested to 
diminisKlBlS“^^ Articles of luxuiy may be subjected to 
heavy taxation, and the rates of duty may be fixed accord- 
ing to the quality of the articles taxed. Such measures, 
however, give rise to further difficulties. Articles of luxury 
are easily smuggled, and ad valtyrem duties Jead to^vasfon. 
In spite of any possible alloviations, the remaining inequality 
must be considerate. Thte elasticity of indirect taxes has 
it^^^juufavojurable side. Al times, of ciepressi(>ijuHi^^ 
c^UOt.be.xjisjicc^^ ; as they grow in prosperous years so 
do they shrink in bad ones. No r arc t hey easily extended. 
Increased duties may possibly give stationary or even 
diminisherl receipts.^ Reliance on indirect taxation alone 

* The that inclirect taxation is voluntar)’ is accepted by Sidgwick. 

* It is urge# that direct taxation, being inevitable, is a greater burden than an 
etptal atnotint of taxation voluntarily incurred by j)urcluising commotlities. 
And I think that this cannot Ijc denied,’ Elements Polities^ 175. He 
applied it to the case of Irish taxation (Financial Relations Conunisston, ii. 182), 
ami was followed by Mk A. J. lialfour. Assuming, lunvever, that a certain 
arnoiuU has to l>e raided by taxation, it follow's that abstinence from the con- 
suin|iiion of taxed comniiipdities will make it necessary to tax fresh commodities, 
and wdien all have l>een taxed to use direct taxation, which migbl; better have 
l>een employed at first. Taxation which checks consumption is unproductive 
and burdensome through I'rivation to the people. Prof. Edgew'orth ingeniously 
points out that under indirect taxation there will l)e ‘a lOvSs of consumers’ rent, 
which does hot occur when the amount is directly subtracted from income,’ 
ami therefore regards taxes on commodities as * miore burdensome than direct 
taxation/ Me^mmie vii. $ 6 $. Consideration of this matter shows 

the imeeuwy of eslimaripg^c weight of taxation the yield of %ixes. 
Thus the yiwi of the tea duty in Ireland for 1901-2 is only 25 per cent, more 
than that for 1899-1900, tljough Uie duty is 50 per cent higher. In study- 
ing the effect of taxes the side of their action should neve^ be 

oeeilooked, '-’V 

® The increase of rluties? in 1840 by Baring is an instance ; 5 per cent extra 
^ all round did not give increased receipts, Dowell, ii, 3 I 3 | 
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therefore sooner or later cause financial embarrass- 
«ment. 

are probab^ jO 

the case of indirect t^xes, though the difference is not 
so great as is often asserted. I'he cost of collection of the 
English Inland Revenue (about one-half of which is direct) 
is less than that of the customs, but so much depends 
on special conditions and the amount of rev;enue to be 
raised, that a general conclusion on the subject would be 
misleading. 

By far tlie^jiiost Jormid^^ objection to .th(? indirect 

taxation of commodities is the loss to the. 
disturbaiice of indnstr}'. The evils of both customs and 
excises in this respect have been forcibly shown by Cliffc 
Leslie.^ Fhc former close some ports altogether on the 
ground tliat there is not trade sufficient to justify the ex- 
pense of maintaining custom-houses at them, and limit the 
imports of taxed articles at others. Towns ivithout bonded 
warehouses are at a disadvantage in competing with those 
that possess them. Industries are either prevented from 
coming into being, or hav'c their development retarded by 
such regulations aiid restrictions. 'Fhc excise system is 
injurious to the industries tmder its supervision, as it 
controls the processes to be cmp!ov('d, and hinders the 
introduction (5f im[)n)vements. Routine is necessary for 
effectual regulation, but it is fatal to the spirit of enterprise 
that is the main cause of industrial The various 

items of this indictment are supported J>y ^IXrcific allega- 
tions,^ and thcie can be no dispute as to the gravity of 
the issue raised, nor as to the existence of Ihn grievances 
stated None the less arc we compelled to hold that the 
retention of taxation on commodities is af present a neccs» 
sity, and that by judicious measures it is jKisstble, not 
indeed to remove, but to reduce the evils complained of 
Th^e are considerations other than thost noticed b>^ the 

^ ^Financial Rtiforru/ iii CMen Chtb Esmys {ind ieriof), 1% 263; aFo 

reprintetl sejwalely. 2 $// sup'H, 204, 205, n% 
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assailants of the§e duties. All taxation is, it must 
remembered, evil in its deduction of wealth and in the 
restrictive measures that must be used to make it effective. 
Direct taxation has its own inequalities and injustices, and 
is, besides, often vexatious and inquisitorial. A presenta- 
tion of the faults of one particular form of tax-revenue is 
impressive, but should be qualified by considering the 
difFicultie j*- of any alternative method. In economics and 
finance we have always to be on ourguard against the ‘fallacy 
of objections/ Again, it is not clear that the taxation of a 
small nurnter of articles has theveryseriousinfluenceascribed 
to it. Most of the instances of interference with industrial 
{processes arc taken from cases that !\o longer exist The 
duties on salt, and glass, may have hampered invention, 
but in ihis countiy' they are thingi> of the past^ Apart 
from intoxicating drinks and tobacco, the industry of the 
United Kingdom may be said to be free from control for 
fiscal purposes. A further point may be noticed. The 
customs staff is not purely a revenue agency ; inspection 
and super’- ision of the shipping industry is, or is generally 
assumed to be, needed for sanitary and police reasons. It 
is but one part of the system described in an earlier chapter, - 
and its whole cost should not be ascribed to the need of 
revenue. So far as the duties on stimulants seek to re{)ress 
consumption, whatever hindrances they cause tothe industry 
cannot be looked on as evil, since they conduce towards the 
object aimed at. The value of industrial liberty is doubtless 
great ; whatever represses or diverts the economic forces that 
tend to increased production of wealth should not be allowed 
without adequate reason, and should be carefully watched ; 
but on striking a balance it seems that the advantages 
outweigh the evils wjjerevcr a large revenue has to be 
obtained and where the system of indirect taxation is kept 
within narrow limits. 

^ The re-imposkion of the sug:ar duty in 1901, though justified by the need 
of revenue, is oj^en t6 the objection of hampering indu4^’* 

Bk. i dh 4v * Administrative Supervision/ 
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On tne borderllatHi l»tF«en 4|^ and fndirect 
H^s a large class, or rather several classes, of 
tixes, such as those on transfers of property, on ordinary 
Contracts, on communication and transport, and in short 
the numerous charges on acts. All of them belong to the 
category of indirect taxes in the adraihistrative sense, as do 
most of them in any sense of the term. They stand on 
somewhat different ground from duties on cwnmodities, 
inasmuch as they in some cases approximate to fees for 
special services rendered, and in others are directly levied 
from the ultimate payers. They do not so much interfere 
with industry as with commerce in the strict sense, but 
they are o[}en to the same kind of objections as those urged 
against the taxation of commodities. To hamijer exchange 
is to prevent the passage of productive agents into suitable 
hands ; a taxon communications is a check on commercial 
intercourse, and duties on legal transactions, if widely ex- 
tended, prove very troublesome and annoying to the most 
active and intelligent members of a community. For these 
reasons it is desirable to keep taxation of this kind as a 
subordinate resource applied only to a moderate extent, 
and chiefly with the aim of completing gaps in the financial 
system. The dijpficult)' of making the pressure of these 
ta.xes at all proportional, or even of analysing their in- 
cidence, ought of itself to prevent their^being made a 
principal source of revenue. But when used partly as fees 
for special services, partly as affecting forma Of wealth that 
are very likely to escape their due smre" of taxation in 
other ways, and finally as affording^ valuable tests of the 
correctness of the returns to direct taxation, they have a 
good claim to continue as a .subsidiary means of revenue, 
and as a relief to the pre.ssure on visible income of the 
purely direct taxes, and on ^ general consumption of the 
community from taxation pf commodities. The extent of, 
their application must be decided with reference to the 
particular circumstances of the country and the oj^poitunity 
for employing direct taxation. 
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ea d s - d esi red. The u.sual source of taxation is national 
income, the ma.ss of fresh production during the period , 
under notice, and o ne most de sirable p art of the reven ue 
sxstfim.ia that-«diieh-4ifed^ i!ee«^ of 

th is fund a contribution towar dsJir^-makrte na nce of "the 
State. The rent of land, the interest on capital, the 
c.'irnings of management, and the wages of labour may all, 
as the component parte^f income, be rightly made con- 
tributory. Whether they .should b#’ imposabfe in their 
.separate forms, or simply a.s income, is in principle im- 
material, but the method of distinct taxes on each share 
seems to belong to a lower stage of development than the 
general income tax. Ta - escape, the. difficuitiea^partly 
t^buicali partly direct taxation by itself 

crgat es , the taxation of yarioi^ lebjects ’ on which income 
is' expended must generally be adopted. Instead of 
attacking wealth as it is acquired, its use is made the 
object of charge. The method of taxing producers and 
dealers, in order that they may pass on the charge to 
consumers, is a recognition of the tendency of certain 
taxes to shift their weight, and an effort to utilise that 
tendency in facilitating the collection of revenue. 

Taxation of income and of commodities are the two 
great forms o| rqyenue receipts whose importance over- 
shadows all others ; but while this is apparent in every 
budget, it is equally true that a certain proportion of 
revenue can be obtained by the operation o f other charg es 
that cannot easily be brought under either of the leading 
categories, Some traiisactions are vj^ll suited for the im- 
position of moderate duties. Communicati ons may be 
IS made to yield no ihiooosiderable resource; to the State, and 
above all the inberit^pce nf proppj-ty i$ once a me;^ of 
testing the accuracy of returns as to incolhe and an oppor- 
tunity for taxing mas^ of accumulated ilyealth. 
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These ingredients of a welhordere<| system require to be 
j^ombined in very different proportions at the several stages 
of development. In a new country, with sparse population 
and little capital, a direct income tax would be a very 
defective instrument Where there is little foreign trade, 
and most commodities are produced and consumed at 
home, taxation of commodities is not, and cannot be, 
productive. Peculiarities of socitil organisatiomhave, too, 
considerable influence. Taxation of inheritances is unsuited 
for communities such as India, where the family is the unit 
of society and property is rather corporate than individual 

How important thfe special circumstances of social life 
may be in this respect can be better realised if vve consider 
how much of existing linglish taxation rests on the cir- 
cumstance that wii\e, tea, and tobacco are not native 
products.* 

§ 12. We thus get a well-defined s\'slem of taxation 
comprising the three c;lef)artrnents specified in the preceding 
section, and it seems beyond question that this will for a 
long period be the prevailing type. So far as any general 
course of development can be traced, the movement is 
towards a greater use of direct taxation. The income tax 
— a jiroduct of the nineteenth century — is on the whole in- 
creasing in favour, and the impf)sition of higher duties on 
inheritance is also probable/* The great Importance of 
both excises and customs is nevertheless a prominent 
feature. We cannot see how the existing outlay of an)^ 
modern State could be maintained without their aid, though 
we shall indeed discover that they arc confined to centra! 
finance, and arc unfitted to be local resources.’ Still, the 
general conclusion is clear, that the great divisions of the 
tax .system arc likeljf to remain in active use, partly no 
doubt in consequence of their suitability to the existing 

* The last-n.imed ojiiy through the U*gti»lalive prohibitirm, rel«x<sl in 

the past few years. 

The ijrcat increase in the Knj^lish death <Iatics in 1S94, ami the recent 
changes hi France, supfwt this statement. Sec Hk. lil ch. 6 , $ 3. 
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financial organisations, but far more on account of their 
serviceable qualities. 

A further advantage of this combination should be 
noticed— its elasticity. In modern finance it is de.sirable 
that receipts shall be capable of easy adjustment to ex- 
penditure without inflicting undue inconvenience on the 
contributors. The employment of different forms of 
taxation It.ids to rcali.se this object. The steady growth 
of the receijits from commodities in times of prosperity, 
the definite yield of direct taxes, and the power of altering 
the rate of the income tax, taken together, piovide the con- 
ditions for .securing such growth or contraction of receipts 
as may be thought most desirable. 



CHAPTER V 

THE SHIFTING AND INCIIVENCE OF TAXATION^ 


§ I. Ur to the present we have avoided all but the most 
incidental mention of the (difficult problems connected with 
the real as opposed to apparent pressure of taxation. 
This course has the jgfeat convenience of allowing an 
acquaintance to be ^made with the leading features and 
general guiding rul^^s of the system, free from the complica- 
tions that are inherent in any discussion of the question of 


incidence, ' Tht omission must now be remedied : we have 
to consider tTO nature and consequences of the series of 
processes luyually known as shifting or repercussion of 
taxationyrfnd to study the effects produced by tliem on the 
financiiif organisation, A correct solution of the problem 
is indispmsable for full knowledge of tHHi* subject Our 
judgmeps on every part of the tax system will be affected 
by 01^ theory of incidence, Tahe, the question of 

^ this difficult subject reference may l>e made to iWesw MigniiiaV 
iiasr^ly stiuly, 7%€ md Imidems 0/ ftt»t ctfiiion of 

whi^h ap|>eared al the same time as the first c<iitif)n 6f this work. It, csjwcially 
iivihe second enlarged edition (1899), cncer» into s|Mscial points Iwith of histi»ry 
^d of theory at much greater length than would Ihj allowahlc in a general 
^anua). The large amount of agreement Ijctwren Rrofcss<jr Seligman’s c<»n* 

/ elusions and those set forth in the text affords a gratilytng ronfirmatton of their 
correctness. Professor Edgeworth’s axnries of sutkki* on various af»|>ects of 
incidence arc highly im|x>rlant See his ‘Tlt^euiy of Iniernationul V'aUies/ 
JEc&mmu J0urml^ iv. 435 <5*1. • * p«re theory of Taxation,' vii. 46 sq., 
226 sq. ; ‘ Incidence of llrl>ai> Kates,* ib. x, 183 sq,, 340 sq,, 487 stp See , 
collection of opinions in Mcm&raiA^n Class ij^eatim md Jndikmi 
10.9S2^1 ■ • 
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justice. How can we say Aat any given arrangement of 
taxation is fair unl^s we knW its real, not merely 
apparent, incidence? The extent ^md limits of the shifting 
of taxation are elements in estimating the expediency of 
exempting the minimum of subsistence, of imposing a prpr 
gressive income-tax, or of taxing articles of consumption. 
Instead of confining our attention to surface appearances, 
we must examine the underlying conditions, and estimate 
in their entirety the eflEects of fiscal regulations. 

This complicated investigation will occupy the present 
chapter. We shall seek to establish the general laws of 
rei>ercussion and their most important re.sults, reserving the 
treatment of the several taxes for the appropriate place.* 

Here a que.stion as to the proper use of terms arises. 
Mo.st writers distingui.sh between the ‘incidence’ and the 
‘effects’ of taxation, employing the former to denote the 
falling of the actual burden, and reserving the latter for the 
various economic results. This is the position of Professors 
Seligman and Adams. But the latter at least appears to 
limit the burden to the actual payment to the State.* It 
seems more in accordance with language and principle to 
treat the loss incurred by the citizen as coming under the 
head of incidejice even though the State does not obtain 
revenue. The burden of many taxes is greater than their 
yield, but it is Hardly admissible to cut up this burden 
into two parts, one, measured by state receipts, belonging 
to the topic of incidence, while the balance is treated as 
the ‘ effect ’ of taxation. Mr. Cannan proposes the heroic 
measure of discarding the term ‘ incidence ’ altogether.® 
But the expression is far too well established, and also far 
too convenient to be thus summarily abandoned. 

• § 2. Popular discussion of financial matters has always 

* See the sections on incidence in the several chaptcrii bf Bk. iv. (cli. I, 8 

ch. 2 , §§ 5> ^8 7» 8 7» ch. 8* §§ 2 , 6, ch. 9? § ?!)• 

“ ‘ Mwnfestly there can be no payment by the citizeqt unless there is a cor- 
responding receipt by the Government.’ Adams, 3^~9. 

* * I have no doubt that it is deniable to eschew the of the term inci- 
dence ” of taxation/ 
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given a large place to this special topic. The real inci- 
dence of tithes, of import duties, and of local rates has been 
hotly debated .at many a dinner-table and in many a 
tavern, and very positive conclusions have been reached in 
entire ignorance of the grave difficultiCsS that surround any 
attempt to determine accurately these and similar i>oints. 
It takes some traiiting to sec that confident decisions as to 
the division of rates between landlord and tenant, or of 
duties between producer and consumer, cannot be made 
in a ready and off«hand way. Such is, however, the case. 
The complications are too great : the subtle motles in 
which pressure applied at one point is diffused over a wider 
area are too hard to he followed without a clear appre- 
ciation of the general conditions and a careful use of the 
slipper}^ instrument of abstract (dediictiojt. In dealiitgwith 
the j)rob!ems of incidence vve are at that part of finance 
that touches most c!osel)'on economic theory in its hardest 
form. 

Scientific students have long recognised the fact, and the 
earliest efforts of financial inquiry have been directed to the 
question of the incidence of taxation. In some instances it 
was a})parent that duties temf)orari!y paid by the seller of 
a conimo<iity were only advanced by him, to be obtained 
later on from th<* buyer in the form of increased price.^ 
The extension of this result to all cases of taxation cm pro- 
ducers or dealers was so plausible that it Ixx amc an accepted 
doctrine of practical finance before passing into a theoreti- 
cal form. 'rhi.s jjarticiilar jK>sition dealt ordy with readily 
observed facts, and was confined to outward and apparent 
effects of taxation. A far more irnjmrtant step was made 
when the fruitful idea of a single source from which all 
taxes must, in the last resort, come syggesteeJ itself ' The- 
doctrine found a definite expression in Locke s statement 
‘that taxes however contrivx'd, and out of whe^ bands 

^ Tacitus notes the fact in the case of slmsi ‘V-ecligml . ♦ . veiMlittiii 
mancijHr>r«m remissum, t»#, <|uk cum K^cmlkor 

juberetw in partem pretii empkoribua accreaoebal,’ jI/ih. niii. 31. 
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soever immediately taken, do in a countiy where their great 
fund is inland for the nwist part terminate upon land/^ 
Put forward tentatively by Locke in connexion with his 
controversy as to interest, the conception of land as the true 
source of taxation was made the basis of a practical plan by 
Vanderlint,^ and more fully develojlfed by the Physiocrats as 
a part oftheir view of the ‘net product.’ 

This scientific theory of ihifting rested on ceTtain 

general assumptions, .some of which we have already 
noticed.*^ They are (1) that wages are at the minimum 
f)oint of subsistance, (2) that taxation of profits will drive 
capital out of industry, and by thus reducing the supply 
raise the rate to its former point, the tax excluded, and (3) 
that expenditure for consumption is sirnidy the employment 
of income, and tliat increased {iriccs through taxation will 
(ornfcl a com|Hrnsatory increase of money wages and 
profits. My aid of these propositions it was easy to establish 
that taxation of wages or profits or their outlay must be 
l)as.sed on to some other class in society. The gains from 
commerce afui jirofessional avocations were brought under 
the same principle by the ingenious argument that they 
also were ncxessary to secure the continuance of the par- 
ticular trade or profession.^ 

We thus obtain a rigorously complete theory of incidence 
acc«^mpanicc! b}' a description of the mode in which the 
shifting is carried out from the points of initial pressure to 
the ultimate resting-place. The equalising agency of com- 
petition and the necessity for normal wages and profits are 
the forces that pu.sh the burden of taxation on to the land- 
owner s revenue. This conception of society as a mechanism 
in which .strains were distributed in ol>edicncc to general 
laws, (juiie iiKlcpcnden'T of legislation or intention, was 

' * 01) the Ix>wenng of Interest,' Misr. Warks^ S 9 S* 

® lor full account of the vh'Ws of the earlier English writers on these 
questions, see Sclignmn, 11-91 (Pan u Bk, l|t. 

* Bk. iii. ch. I 2. 

^ Sec Turgot, 1 . 442 “4, for an application of this arg^ent to the case of 
IloBaml, which had Ixten brought forward to refute the ^^irine of Quesnay. 
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The contrast so often nbtfOed between Adam Smith end 
bis French contemporaries, ap|^«ars clearly «« Ws tmatmeitt 
of the question of incidence.’* The sharp and definite 
theory that regards all taxation exeept that oil^rent fs 
necessarily shifted is changed into the broiftier doctrine 
that transference may or may not take place according to 
circumstances, and may fall on any one of the three con- 
stituents of income. In the application of these general 
positions several qualifications are introduced. Taxes on 
wages are always, Adam Smith holds, transferred, partly to 
the consumer in higher price, partly to landlord in 
lower rent. The employer must have his ordinary profit, 
and he recoups himself for his larger wages' bill by in- 
creasing his sale price, or, if a farmer, by giving hi.s landlord 
a smaller amount of produce. The share of profit known 
as employers’ gain is also unamenable to taxation, as being 
merely the necessary rci's’ard of the entrepreneur.* Interest, 
though capable of bearing some of the public charges, is 
difficult to estimate, and its root, capital, is apt to emi- 
grate when placed under exceptional charges. Taxes on 
necessaiy articles of consumptioa tend to raise the ws^jes 
of labour, and therefore are, like direct wageiftaxes, passed 
on to the consumer or the !an<l!orA A house-tax taids to 
fall partly on the occupier, partly on the groimd-landbrrl, 
the builder in the long run always receiving his normal 
profits. 

The result of the inquiries on incidence in the Wedth of 
Nations is a modification of the ^.amomistfs' view. Though 
the landlord is still the chief bearer of public charges which 
are shifted on to him from various |»ints, while his sfiecial 

' Fot the physiocratk dnetiineof iitcideiicc m Qowmy, SetmiPrMmt 
(ed. Daire), 127 mi. ; TurgtH, i. 392-4441 9 &- 1 I#. 

There can, however, be little doubt that Adnni Siidth wm tnut^ ittllwtiiced 

by the phyaiuctatic teaching on thta aabl|K4. 

• : ^ Wtalth tf NatiUHs, 
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distribution in graerai.* 
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of dShsumcfs hm to^|^'''<m.'pie' 
which may come frorti reimt; j^ofit, or even (m the 


taxes on luxuries) wages* The landlord has, nevertf 
as Falck remarks, the /lion’s share of the payment of 
taxes,* tnd therefore in part Adam Smith occupies the 
physiocratic wsitton^ 

The tith: of Ricardo's treatise marks taxation as one of 
its subjects, and it may be said that the space devoted to 
that topic is altc^ether occupied with the question of 
incidence. Adam Smith's positions are corrected in the 
light of the newer theories of population and rent. In fact, 
Rkartlo's doctrine of taxation a development of his 
theorj^ of distribution. Notwithstanding the generally 
loose form of his writings, there is an amount of precision 
about Ills statements as to the movement of taxes that has 
made him the leading representative of economic orthodoxy 
on these points. Reduced to a form his views are 

represented ih the following pro|X)sitions, resting, it must 
l>e noted, on the assumptions of (i) selfdntenjst as the 
motive pnwer of action, and (2} the complete mobility 
— at least within the same country — of labour and 
capital. 

( i) A tax on economic rent is not transferable ; it remains 
on tlie landlord. (2) A tax on the wages of ordinary la- 
bour is transferred to the employer, and is in reality a tax 
on profits. (3) A tax on profits in general is^not trmis- 
fecablc, and must remain on the capitalist ; but (4) a tax on 
the profits of a particular employment will be transferred to 
the consumers of its product ($) Taxe$ on commodities 
{Mid by the producer a»c passed on to the consumer, as in 
the case of taxes on {xirticular profits. (6) In the case of 
commodities consumed by the labourers piere is a further 


* See iVmM 4/ Bk, v. ch. 2 pt. 2. For and criticism 

of Ms views see Kau), 3-8, and Fak|, 

30"4iJ. . 
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shifting from the consuming labourers to the capitalists 
who employ them.^ 

The main outlines of this tlieory c^f incideifce reappear 
in J. S* Mill’s Princifiks, with some not unim|x>rtant amend- 
ments. For example, the higher classes of wage-earners 
are admitted as jx)ssible bearers of taxation. In their case 
a tax on wages may or may not be shifted. The results as 
to tithes and profits are somewhat altered .1 and greater 
emphasis is laid on the tendency of profits to a minimum. 
But these are special points : si>eaking broadly, there is no 
part of MilTs work which so fully deserv'^cs the de- 
scription *a readable Ricardo’- as that which deals with 
taxation.^ 

§ 3. The very general adoption of the Ricardian theory 
in its develojKxl form as the sole and exclusive scientific 
doctrine makes it advisable to note some of the objections 
that prevent us from accepting it as a com[>lcte interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena of incidence,^ Some of these 
criticisms have been forcibly urged by CiitTe Leslie and 
Held, but the}' may be put in a more general form, I'hc 
first weak point in Ricardo’s position is his ambiguous 
treatment of consum|>tion and consumers. In Ws general 
scheme of distribution there is no place f<»r the consumers 
as a chess, but we often find him asserting a given tax 
does fall on ‘the consumer/ How are \ve’^o explain this 
apparent discrepancy? The most natural answer is that 
landlords and capitalists make up this class, the labourers 
being normall}* outside it, as their consumption is a part of 
the exjx^nses of production. This explanation is not com- 
pletely satishictory, for it is plain that all landlords and 
capitalists are not affected by particular taxes falling on 
consumers, and no criterion for distinction is suggested 

* On Ricarth/ii dictrinc of incidence .ijcc Fakk, 4K-70; S-ii. * 

^ NiclK>i*k>n, U Wtaiik 0/ 9. 

® On J. S. Miirn differences from Kicstrdo net 71-9U. lie iwnnlstowt 
that * Milfs df#ctrine of the of taxes differs litn and only on 

»|>ecial ^joints from tka of Ricardo/ 71. 

♦ Cp, Frofessor Seligmaos remarks on Ricardo, /m-Mmi, 117-121, 
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The necessity for studying the forms of expenditure as a 
department of economics seems clear from this considera* 
tion. Besides the pressure that falls on the primary divisions 
of income, there is the additional one on the employment of 
that income, and differences in its employment produce 
differences in pressure* A doctrine of incidence thit is 
confined to the receipt of income without regard to its 
exi>enditure is so far defective. A second objection to the 
theory is its dependence on a few unduly simplified condi- 
tions. Social forces are regarded as definite and precise in 
their action, and very positive statements are made on the 
strength of this insecure foundation. Thus taxes on wages 
and on labourers’ necessaries are regarth d as being always 
transferred to tlic capitalist, a proposition true only on the 
i^sumption that wages are at the minimum, aiuJ that any 
change in them will at once act, and act prop{ rtionately, on 
|X>pulalion. In the same way the equality of profits aud 
the complete dependence of rent on the margin of cultivation 
art! made tv> supjX>rt very swcc{)ing proj)ositions as to the 
incidence taxation. If we allow that the economic forces 
of {iOiHilation, of competition in regard to the cmploj’ment 
of capital, ar)(i the inovcnientof cultivation are not quite so 
regular ill their action, the deductions made from them must 
I:k‘ qualified. I hirdly, the theoiy exaggerates the simplicity 
not merely of economic forces, but also of the forms of 
taxation. Taxes on rent, on profits, or on wages are not all 
the same, and the particular mode of imposition often affects 
the incidence. There is need for much care and discrimi- 
nation in using those results of deduction that depend on 
the identification of so many different taxes. Finally, far 
too little notice is taken of the actual fiicts and of the 
unavoidable limitationg^ in the application of theoretical 
principles. 'Fhe orthodox theory of incidence professes to 
explain what will happen in the long run, ‘but taxes,* as 
Leslie well remarked, ‘are paid immediately under the real 
conditions of life and out of the actual wa^fes and profits or 
other funds of individuals, not out of hyfio|fieses'or abstrac- 
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tions in the minds of economists.** Kaowled|;e of what 
will happen when the iimit is reached is, no doubt, desirable, 
but what takes place during the process of adjustment 
should also be noticed. 

The existence of the.se imperfections does not destroy 
the gireat service of the doctrine as a preliminary or intro* 
j ductory inquiry ( Vorstudium). Without some such attempt 
, the intricacies of incidence could never be explained, and it 

by expansion and correction of the Ricardian procedure 
that advance can best be made in the explanation of these 
. problems. As an intellectual exerci.se the abstract theory 
of the shifting of taxation has a high disciplinaiy value. 
The root-error of it.s followers lay In taking a jiart for the 
wh<^le 

4. The course of development in the preceding theories 
is clear enough. From the first suggestion of Locke to the 
compact exp<.>sition of J. S. Mill there can be traced a scries 
of connecting links and alterations in consequence of wider 
knowledge. .Adam Smith has the French theoiy constantly 
in mind, as Ricardo in turn has the ideas of the Weatth of 
Nations. All have in common the recc^nition of certain 
points on which the pressure of taxation ultimately rests, 
and all, it may be adrlcd, suggest,the wisdom of ficlapting 
legislation to the conditions of incidence in order to secure 
a fair distribution, or at lca.st to prevent uwiecc.s.saiy wa.ste 
through friction. 

.Another group of doctrines has a quite dillerent tendency. 
In place of investigating the cctmplicatcd shiftings that 
settle the ultimate incidence, it other denies the possibility 
of ascertaining them, or assume^ that they bring about a 
general difru.sion of the burden oVer the whole society. 
The natural conclusion is that the particular forms of taxa- 
tion are altogether immaterial, a.s, whatever be the immediate 
charges, the burden is finally distributed in an eqpitabiei or 
inequitable, manner. 

The first scientific statement of this view is auscribod to 
■*' £mryt (and 
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N. R Cattord, wk»ae iSiiff all 

taxation mu^it fall ot| tfii W ^4 1^*-^ 

from tbo French Ac4#mj^* '*tkf ^ his Wfairfehl^ is 
that there k surplus to \boul|an^ lornmet^ ^ 

well as land, and that tmii^ falls m a| of these ^ nef'jpro^^ 
duels/ The process of diffusion is carried out by exchange^ 
buyer and seller in each tmnsaction dividing the amount 
of tax imjxised, and at eveiy fresh exchange t division of 
the part of taxation transferred takes place until ultimately 
the charge is spread over all the parties com erned. Ex- 
tending this conception to the whole society, taxation 
comes to be regarded as after a time diffused equably 
among all its members. The qualiiVation as to time is im- 
(x>rtant, for the process of diffusion is not complete at first ; 
consequently old taxes are the best, and all new taxes, 
or even changes in existing ones, are to !»e deprecated 
as disturbing the beautiful and harmonious distribution 
which lelieves the legislator of any trouble respecting the 
appvirent merits or demerits of existing taxes/ 

The CO nforuble nature of this theory has made it a 
popular one. Without adopting Canard’s peculiar expla- 
nation of the mode of diffusion, Thiers asserts the general 
diffusion of the public charges ; Stein, from a still different 
point of view, reaches what is practically the same result. 
In his opinion the whole theory of shifting is an error 
arising fiom im|>erfect comprehension of the real nature 
of the process, which in reality contains two different parts. 
For, fiist, a tax is a part of the cost of production similar 
to the expense of raw materials or labour, and like other 
expenses must enter into price, and taxation is tlirough 

* Cananfs d £(pmmie appeared in I Sol. See Kaid, 

u 15, frn a rleai nummary, mfS ako Se%man, Inudime^ 1 25-12$. An ewly 
siatenirnt of the theory, limited in eommoditiea, is that of Akstander 

1 laindion. ^ Imposts, eJccises, and in general all duties upon articles of consump- 
lion may lie compared to a dtiid which will in time find its level with the means 
uf |m)ing them. . , . In tfee cotirseof time mid things in equillhriwin, a$ %ras ' 
tt n aUainabk in m> compltoided a subject, will be AWiAed ^eiywliere,* 
124. Cp. lii. dt* $» | !$♦ 

^ * 'll 
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this iliedhim ‘ diffused fmm one to another * until it extends 
to all. Again, from a higher point of view, the portion 
of product paid in taxes is a surplus pixxluct, the result of 
the services of the state administration, which pays back 
at least what it receives. I'he conception of incidence of 
taxation has to be replaced by that of the * production of 
taxes.* ^ 

This theory has also had a good deal of vogue in England 
amongst members of I’arliamcnt and officials, but is often 
held along with other and inconsistent theories. Thus, Sir 
E. W. Hamilton, after discussing at considerable length the 
incidence of certain taxes, finally comforts himself w ith the 
reflection that * perhaps there is more truth than is 
larly sup[X)secl in the optimistic theory of genera! diffusion, 
whicli is that ‘'taxes equate and diffuse thcmscives, and if 
levied with certainty and uniformity the\' will, by a 
diffusion and rejiercussion, reach «ind burden all prrjpcrty 
with unerring certainty and equality/' ' Sir K. GilTen 
expresses his full agreement ‘ in the opinion that all old 
taxation tends to become equally diffused over the whole 
communit)'/ So Lord Avebury makes the same quota- 
tion as Sir E- \V, Hamilton, arid apprtwes of it in similar 
terms,* This tUcs not hinder him foorn asserting that ‘the 
Commissioners make out a very strong cas«: for furth«,^r 
relief to real projx:rt} , esjx-csaily after the igiditionai burden 
throw n it by Sir \V. Harcourl’s budget/ 

Closely allied to l,X:licf in the theory of difl'usion is the 
disposition to regard the problem of incidence as insoluble, 
and at the same time to txeat alf questions of taxation as 

^ Sk'in, iu 550 iht* vjcha iif Thierii* ami Sitin m Sdigws-s, 

12903.2. 

^ i>M CV.r; ffhr 

,Mr. I). A. > 

* /A my. It j‘1. of fliii hr itbrmW 

iuM, * 1 ns cw* <il4 fatd W'hkh semi ii»- kminc i 

ihi‘ {Ho|>cr‘o^ i'% # \x-ry oms/ dm.'* up tlX' 

* ’ Uioiry * oijlitallspilhm ’ th€SW)s 

* on •- Imjxdnl m4 L<»cai Jmmsif laiv. 

^ SfaiMim/ /msrm/^ bih# '$59. 
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if it were non*cxistcnt,^ To depy that the incidence of 
taxation is discoverable soems to be the first step towards 
Ixdieving that it is unimportant^ 

No lengthy criticism of the negativ'^c theory of incidence 
is needed/^ Facts speak for themselves; if the incidence 
of the public burdens be really so settled that legislative 
action has no effect, how comes it to pass that some forms 
»>f taxation are much more oppressive than others? It is 
impossibin to escape entirely the weight of a load by judi- 
cious arrangement of it, but it is quite feasible to diminish 
the fatigue it produces, Canard^s doctrine is contrary 
experience, and is not established by abstract reasoning. 
There can be no doubt that taxes a»'c not always a part of 
cost of production, but in any case the real question is 
whether they can always be shifted by the immediate 
l>ayer, and to this the answer must be a deciiiccl negative. 

* This jiUJtudc in the * Separate Re}>f»ri ' c*f Sir E. W. IlamiHon and 

Sir G. Murray, in which the problem of incidence i.s cliaraclerised as ‘ insoluble.’ 

* i ncidence/ it «•» added, ‘ muM in short lx? merely a matter of conjecture and 
speculation. * c/? 7 <favi//c//, joc) [Cd. 638]. Lord Avebury 

also appnmcoc ' ihv same }K>>ition, SVa/ii/im/ hiv. 559. (Jt may 

be »M>tice<l that he misrepresents Tiof. Nicholson's opinion. Thai writer’s 
as > rlion, ‘ ihat an answer is imjHcssible.’ is limiietl to the incidence of import 
and esjmrl duties, it <loe.s not apply to * rates or last •» * genenilly. See his 
/V/w, 77>/V'>, iii. ch, 10. ) 

A prominent rejinseniative of this attitude is Held, who declares: * Die 
Cn>erw.ilrnrsj^ ist ^ewiss kein icines rhantom. alxo sic ist noch weniger im 
tin/! tnen Falk. tiachHcislicli.' /iVw/vw/wew. /cm c. 145 6. 

L»rd Avei»«ry retnark^ that * IVof, Ka^table alst) condemns Canard's viewf.’ 
He the siatemeni in the text, and adds, ‘ But unforuinatcly he gives no 

refutation ekhei sht>ri or long,' Siaitukal /mmaiy hiv. 567. Considering 
that the remainder <»f th.' chapter is devoted to selling forth a thtutry^ of in- 
dder re which is <|utlf inconsisumt with Canard's theory, and which, if tnie, 
completely overthrows it, this desire fora * refutation ’appt'ars rather unreason- 
able, The Ixfst refutation of an erroue«»us view is the exposition of the true 
one. As Brof, Seligman w^dl say.s (in a pjtssage not ijuoteil by Lord Avebury), 
'The (Optimistic theory is so sttperfu'ial that it scarcely deserves a refutation. 

. , . . Our review of the eclectic theories as well as the whole jK>sidve and 
conslructive part of the present mom>graph w ill slrow the shalhnvness of the 
doctrine. Were the theory true there would lx: no need for any invt\stigatioii 
like the present/ ImidifU'e^ 134. It is only necessaiy to itdd that none of 
the imssages of this work quoted by Lord Avebury bears the meaning he 
api>eiirs to attrilmle to them. See § % injru^ and Bk. iy» cIl 3, § 3. 
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dtesSfe ^ ^ 9 ss on tfe|^iFd^ nwy be univeml, but the 

^pKcitjr to <|0 so is limSl ]EP|i^ ln*the special case Of 
tsxes on commodities it is not always open to the producer 
to shift the duty to the consumer. As regards other taxes, 
the ^ery idea of cost of produdton is quite inapplicable. 

§ S. In proceeding to examine more closely the condi- 
tions of our problem, it is well to remember that the tota l 
d£oiaUaaha. gxistence of thn aas ert w m ^tf. its 

uiiiyersal.existence am lK)th iitt&Mmded. That, taxes on 

S mmodities are sometimes tranderred by the immediate 
yers is an obvious fact No one can believe that the dis- 
tillers bear the w^hole burden of the English spirit duties. 
On the other hand, it is just as incredible that a landlord 
could entirely shift a tax on rent to his tenant or any other 
class, or that the payers of income tax could completely 
relieve thcmselve.s at the expense of others. The existence 
and the extent of the process of transference must dc}x:nd 
lai^ely on the conditions of the case, and it is these enn- 
ditions that a general theory of incidence has to consider 
and explain. 

The course of transference may be in different dijcclions, 
and according to its .starting-point and direction it is neces- 
sary to distinguish. Where the movement is from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer, or, more generally, ffoin the seller 
to the buyer. 'there is ‘ fonvard shifting’; where it is from 
the buyer to the seller, there is 'backward .shifting’ ; where 
the process of shifting affects more than two parties, it 
leads to ‘diffused incidence.’* 

The simplest msUnoe of shifting is, as more th an oiKO 
mentioned, that in which, the producer of a commod ity 
paii».es on the charge in increa sad |tfke to t he coits umer. 
A closer examination of this familiar case will suggest some 
jjSPPrti*"! Why docs the buyer sul^^ to this 

' Thf M nil', 111 the t«*i »ie thfi fteawt«t cquivnlmOtif * FmawStawat** ' Rtt-h- 
vial/ung,’ 4(1,1 ■ WdierwAlniiig,' whidi hy ('WtaiMi hut Wrth 

Wirimui imnuu; ((||B«kraim. iTw mUmI ‘ ' If, 

Wagner nhould m,, he regawfad tm tieiaiW'ilW Ip «)* »t' all. 

Hock, pa i Wagner, ii j4&-8. 
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•additional charge? JVn ii^fcitadl^ita price* teoitJa fei 'reddle 
demand, and wijl ndt the falling^ off bring aboof a if- 
tum to the old level? The uanal reply jfduld be th^ 
the dealer or producer had|beefi obtaining normal proSfe 
before the irapoaitlon ,of ime tax, and that without 'Jt'n 
increased return auffident to compensate for the new charge 
he would not, or could not, continue in the business. The 
doct rine o f average profits resulting from the effective 
molkhtyAfcjapitallli l^usthefouh datr^^ 

9n_.tl«>4jroduce£3Be 
shifted to th e cotilume r. The reason for the proposition 
also shows its limitati ons : wherevci a»i indu-stryis yielding 
such exc e|>tioiial ga ins that taxation will not rcrluce them 
below the supjiosed normal level, the motive for aban- 
doning the employment not being present, ihe force that 
prchluces shifting will not be in operation. It may there- 
fcfe be allowed that, ^ far as producerslpains are at all of 
the nature of mfirmpgl^ taxat i on , m il s} x?ciail y alfe ct.i h em. 
But here a further qualifica tion is presented. Exceptional 
gains may, be made by some producers, but not by others ; 
in fact in nearly every industry some of those engaged in 
it can barely hold their ground. This unfortunate class 
must, on the increase of taxation, either rai.se their price 
or leave their business j, if they can succeed in the former 
atti mpt, their successful competitors will gain by it, and 
shift their charge to the consumer ; if they fail, the margin 
of pure profit is raised, and the burden will remain on the 
producers. It is |M>ssiblc, and indeed likely, that the actual 
result may be a compromise. Some of the weakest pro- 
ducers may be driven out, but the price may also* be 
somewhat raised, in which case there will be division of thte 
charge. Therefore the true conclusion is, that when there is| 
complete mobility taxation will be shifted from producer to! 
con.sumer. Again, t he possibility of shifting taxation oP 
kind under notire doS^notdep^ll simply on the 
of supply : th e effect tha t-cha^irt in prim wiP 
F^hraTwjtoaaiM ^ f axatioft imposed 
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on a necessary article, or one which forms a very small part 
of the total outlay of the consumer, will, since demand is 
inelastic, be more likely to pass on at once to the consumer 
than if the commodity belongec|k to that large intermediate 
class, the demand for which is speedily checked or increased 
by an upward or downward movement of price. ^ Again, if 
increased expenditure has to be devoted to taxed articles, less 
remains to be applied in the purchase of other^ goods ; the 
consequent reduction may lower prices in other industries 
from which withdrawal is not economically expedient, and 
accordingly diffuse the indirect incidence of the tax to a 
different set of producers. Further, it must be remarked 
that as all industrial processes are really complex, it is quite 
possible that a tax may not affect the holder of floating 
capital who is ready to seek other investments, but may fall 
entirely on the owners of land, or specialised capital suitable 
for the production of the article. ^Both land and fixed 
capital are indeed capable of different uses, but the alter- 
native ones are necessarily less profitable than that in which 
they are actually engaged. 1 -Und rances to mqbilitj^,,,,are 
jiindrances to shifting of taxation. The very application of 
a tax of itself produces disturbing effects. Additional 
capital has to be employed, restrictions, which mean the 
sacrifice of time and money, come into force, i)oth tending 
to reduce the number of producers and to concentrate 
industry. The production approaches to a qualified mono- 
poly, and thus the weight of taxation falls, so far as actual 
receipts are concerned, on the consumers, with a further 
loss to the small producers excluded from the business. 

The case of a strict monopoly is of sufficient theoretical 
importance to receive some special notice. Starting from the 
admitted fact that the normal monopolist endeavours to 
make his net return as high as possible, it follows that a tax 
on the commodity that he produces will, by increasing his 
expenses of production, tend to reduce his net receipts, but 
wheth eiAe wliole. qr,£Y.en gre^er.4^ _Qf.Jthe-taje,w^ 

^ Cp. Seligman, Incidence^ 148 sq, ; also Jevons, Theory^ l6l sq. 
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b e borne by him or by the consume will depend on (a) the 
conditions of deniandTayd alsoT^^ ' ^ If 

a slight rise of price seriously checks consumption, or, in 
other words, if the demand is elastic, the mofiopolist suffers 
more than in the case of inelastic demand. Again {d) ilT 
the condition of diminishing return operates, the tax may, 
and probably will, be in part compensated by the cheaper 
production of the marginal portioii of the reduced supply. 
Tjie condition of increasing rej^ni^^^ mpre opjjres- 

?f su pp l y . 

But the theoretical conception of a pure monopoly is of 
little direct ser\M*ce in dealing with the question of inci- 
dence ; for in very few cases is a monopoly strictly so called 
to be found. There is in truth rather a number of instances 
of limited or qualified monopolies, arising in part from 
natural, in part from legal limitations. Both monopoly 
and competition have to be considered, and in particular the 
interaction of these opposed conditions as well as the effect 
of financial changes in readjusting these areas.^ 

The precise method ofi taxation employed will have an 
important influence ; whether the duty be imposed at an 
early stage or allowed to lie over till the article is ready 
for the consumer ; whether the measure adopted is supposed 
capacity of production or actual product are very material 
circumstances in deciding the exact incidence. 

Thus the apparently simple case of taxation of Com- 
modities appears to be really surrounded with complications 
that need close and careful study. The same questions 
would arise if the tax were levied directly from the 
consumer ; there would be the possibility of a backward 
shifting, just as there is of failure of the forward one. In 
fact, as the positiorF is sometimes explained, there is a 
struggle between producer and consumer, each striving to 

^ For the economic theory of taxation of monopoly, see Marshall, Principle, 
(3rd ed.) Bk. V. ch. 13, § 4. Also the articles by Edgeisvorth already referred 
to, especially The Pure Theory of Taxation^ No. ii. \ficonomic Jourt'tal^ vii. 
226-‘38). Cournot seems to have laid the foundation of the scientific analysis 
of monoplies in his Principes Math 4 mcUiques^ chs. 5, 6, 
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tteow the loss on the Other, on the 

relative strength of the parties. ‘ As a rule producers are 
a smaller and better organised class, and therefore have 
fihe chances irt their favour, though^ wher^i they possess 
any differential gain, this advantage is lost to them. Fresh 
increases of taxation are passed on to the consumer more 
readily than reductions are restored to him. This element 
of friction has another effect. Small additioiiafamounts of 
taxation are not easily shifted ; a few pence on or off the 
gallon of spirits cannot directly influence retail price. The 
initial shifting, always implies an effort, which, however, very 
readily takes place in industries accustomed to alter prices 
as the various expenses of production change. Additional 
taxation and a rise in the price of hops are events of ex- 
actly the same kind to the brewer, and their final result is 
distributed in the same Way. 

The diffusion of the burden may be still more compli- 
cated. In modern society products pass through the hands 
of several distinct classes before reaching the consumer, and 
the struggle of buyer and seller will be repeated at each 
separate stage. Tlie existence of monopoly or of some 
form of limitation at liny point may prevent the shifting 
passing any further. An economically strong interitiediate 
group may throw a charge back to the prodij^cer, send it 
forward to the consumer, or divide it between both. 

The foregoing analysis of the acti<ins and reactions that 
may accompany or result from the imposition of a tax 
on a commodity shows the general, coj^^^ 
influ^xtial.^ They are (i) t he presente o iLabseiice oTmobil- 
itv ; in the former case, the norrrxal shifting to the con- 
sumer will take place ; in the latter it is retarded : (2) tjie 

law gf dcmand._.fgr , the j[^articulai:^.xc^^ ; on this 

depends very much the extent to which there will be a 
reflection of the burderi either back to the producer or to 

V * 'Cp. the more elaborate ehumeration in SeHgman, InUdmce^ 181, which 
^ to taxation in generaji rather than to the special form of taxation on 
commodities. 
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other industries : (3) t he presence or absence of m6h(^ly:. 
(4) the,. fliethpd of ^ taHjitiorL.,as the_Sc^terig 

corjdijisajs : ($) %, Qrgahisafefl.4iLi^^ its 

djvision, and (#) thf^. am^hr of ta^^iation. r In regard to 
thisTast circumsta|ice, it rhay happen that additional taxa- 
tion will increase the force of competition. The new , ele^ 
itient may be just the last thing wanting to break up the 
existing setLied conditions. This will be &ily understood 
by considering the effect of successive very small additions 
to the duty on^a .given Each of these wil^ tend to 

remain on the payer, but as soon as the additions are 
sensible, or easily distributed, the shifting movement wilf 
begin to act. Even in the case of the most rigid and gain- 
ful monop»oly, the producer must, if taxation be carried 
sufficiently far, either pas^ on the weight or abandon the 
undertaking. 

^ 6. The comparatively easy case of a tax on goods 
enables us to perceive the general character of the changes 
in incidence produced by the process of shifting. We have 
now to deal with -the more important and interesting ques- 
tion of the movements of incidence jja„ , .xespecl^ to the 
incomes of the different econo mic classes. The whole 
tendelicy**^ economic science has been in the 

direction of emphasising the fundamental similarity between 
the departments of exchange and distribution } Rent, wages, 
interest, and employers’ earnings are exhibited as the price* 
of the respective services of land, labour, capital, and busi- 
ness ability. Might we not say that a tax on any of these 
commodities would be amenable to the same reasoning as 
that already applied to material goods, the consumers of 
each of the factors of production being those other factors 
that peed its co-operfj^pn ? This mode of treal^ment is, we 
believe, unsuitable, owing* to the distinguishing pecularities 
of the shares in distribution. Their pfbductioa is not in 

1 ‘ The theories of the values 6f labour and of the thi^s made by it caniibt 
be separated; they are patts of one great whole/ Jparshall, Ft'incipksy 
Preface, viii. 
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the si^e form or subject to the same conditious as that 
of ordinary commodities. Nor is the nature of demand 
the same in respect to them. The attempt to bring com- 
modities and services under a common heading seems to 
be an undue straining of the analogy that '^undoubtedly ex- 
ists. A better mode of dealing with the question is rather 
to consider it in the light of the theory of distribution, while 
availing ourselves of whatever is applicable ifi the case of 
taxation of material commodities. 

There is no need for attempting here to re-state the 
economic theory of distribution. The work of Ricardo 
has been filled in and placed in closer relation to actual 
conditions by the ablest workers of the past and present 
generations,^ who have carefully elaborated the originally 
fragmentary doctrines on the subject. The main conditions 
affecting changes in distribution must, however, be noticed ; 
for the effect of taxation is plainly a deduction from the 
total produce — ie, so much loss to be re-distributed among 
the parties concerned.^ 

Assuming competition, the main circumstances on which 
the amount of rent depends are the position of the margin of 
cultivation, and the several qualities of land that lie above 
it. Change either the worst land in cultivation, or the rela- 
tion to it of the superior soils and the quantity of rent will 
be altered.^ In estimating the incidence of a tax on rent, 
its effect on these conditions is the first consideration. 
The usi^J_way_of showing thaC a J^ax 
shifted is to point put ihatiL does aot. affect tha^jp^ticular 

^ See Ric^tclo, Principles ^ clis. i-6 ; J. S. Mill, Principles^ Bk. ii. ; Sidg- 
wick, Principles^ Bk. ii. chs. 6-9 ; Walker, Political Economy, pt. iv. ; Mar- 
shall, Economics of Industry (ist edition), Bk. ii. chs. 6-12; Principles of 
Economics, Bk.^ vi. chs. 4-1 1 ; Nicholson, Principles of Political Economy, 
Bk. ii. 

^ The increased produce that wisely expanded taxation provides is not a 
determinable quantity, otherwise it would perhaps be possible to regard it as 
the source of taxation, as the older theory of State services suggests. 

^ The facts that land may vary in productiveness either from fertility or 
situation, and that cultivation may be either extensive or intensive, make the 
sBttement more complex, but do nqt alter its essential nature. 
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land that pays ng_rej3t^aodjc^^^^ 

Ux,^&,.tieiare. 

Ricardo and some of his nearest disciples differed as to the 
incidence of tithes or proportional taxes on the raw 
produce of land."^ The former maintained that such a tax 
must fall on the consumer, since in the case of produce 
from the woi^'it land in cultivation there was no rent on 
which it co’6ld be placed, and it was the yield from this 
land that determined price ; as the cultivator would need 
his average profit, the shifting to the consumer was neces- 
sary. Senior and McCulloch, on the other !iand, held that 
the rise of price would check demand, and therefore by 
changing the position of the margin m an upward direction 
would reduce rent.^ Without discussing the special point 
at issue, which belongs to the group of land taxes, wc sec 
that the criterion used by both is the effect on the general 
, condition of agricultural industry. That on the hypothesis 
|of perfect competition a tax on rent must remain on the 
1 (payers is an indisputable truth, but for the cases of actual 
iftaxation it is important to bear in mind that economic rent 
lis mixed up withotjher elements. The investment of capital 
in land yields a return in many instances indistinguishable 
from economic rent, but at the same time it is ‘ really the 
profits of the landlord’s stock.’ ^ So far as no discrimination 
can be made between these components, the incidence of a 
tax will fall to some extent on the return to capital, and, if 
sufficient to discourage its investments, will tend to be passed 
on to the consumers of agricultural products, since land of 
inferior natural quality must be cultivated in order to supply 
the required quantity. 

The opposite cases of taxes imposed elsewhere falling on 
rent is much more probable. The class of d i fferential gg ins 
of whiidl,„.iXaL.isoj3^^ 

liaWe .To be jaffected by taxation . . The influence of com- 

^ See Ricardo, Works ^ 104 ; Senior, Political EcopoMy, 123 ; McCilfloch, 
note 30 to Wealth of Nations, 

2 See Bk. iv. ch. I. ® Ricardo, 102. 
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petition is, speaking generally, effective in distributing 
special burdens on a ' particular industry; but %herd 
special gains have been obtained an equivalent tax is the 
restoration, not the destruction, of equality. This is the 
kernel of truth in the Physiocrats* beliel|^and on it their 
exaggerated doctrine was based. No kind of actual tax 
can he imagined which might not under certain conditions 
diminish the fund that goes to the landownor. Wages, 
interest, employers* receipts, duties on goods, or on acts, all 
supply such examples, and they all accomplish their effect 
by operating on the margin of cultivation in the widest 
sense. The complicated working of the tax-system is very 
well shown by this circulnstance. It is, as we discovered, 
•very difficult to single out differential gains for exclusive 
or extra taxation, but the ordinary agencies of economic 
life are tending to that object, though of course in a very 
limited and imperfect way. They strike alike the earned 
and the unearned increment, the investment profitably 
through the foresight of the prudent employer and the 
lufcky chance of the rash speculator, the rents of careful 
and improving as well as of inattentive and tyrannical 
landlords. 

§ 7. Taxation of the capitalist’s share of the national 
income gives rise to more difficult problems than those 
connected with rent Between the doctrine of Turgot, that 
a tax on profits is always, and that of Ricardo, that it is 
never, shifted, we have tg^. take an intermediate . position* 
A general tax on interest, as it affects all employments 
equally, would appear certain to remain on the payers. 
The mobility of capital cannot here, so long as we con- 
fine *our attention to a single ^country, have any effect. 
Where the tax does not extend to capital invested abroad 
it is evident that it would Hiscourage home investments 
and lead to the emigration of wealth to other places. ^ The 
proprietor of stock/ as Adam Smith tells us, ‘is properly a 
citizen of the world^^nd is mot necessarily attached to any 

^ » Ricardo, 122. 
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particular country/ ^ Even within a lindiited ?irea anothar 
feature of capital will affect the incidence of special tax^ii 
imposed on it. Unlike land, it can be indefinitely in0*eased 
by human foresight and providence, having as a chief in- 
ducement the return to be obtained by investment Taxa- 
tion on interest lowers that return, and is therefore a direct 
fdiscouragement tp saving*^ Sp far as i t is effectua l the ^ 

t ^rate of an d transfer the^j px^^ Sion-- 

s umers ofcaH tal^^^ the other facto^ in distribution, and 
as rent is not likely to be much affected, in reality to the 
producers, including both employers and labourers. How 
far the check to production will show itself in a higher Cost 
of production arid therefore fall on the consumer is not 
easily determinable ,* if thfere were to be a substantial check 
to the investment of capital this would be a probable result, 
causing a diffusion of the incidence, some ol it returning to 
the capitalist in his capacity of consumer. 

For most purposes of economic reasoning there is an ad- 
vantage in neglecting the differences between the different 
forms^of capital and dealing solely with the characteristics 
common to all. But in handling the problem of incidence, 
it is necessary to see that there are two broad d^sses^of 
, the -one 'free .and cajiabici^aL Being 
turned in any direction, the ot her fixed in^som e pa rticular 
iiidJi^try. U is pr in ^ly to the fo rmer that db^,„§igum^ts 
from the mobility oFcapital ap£;Iy- Capital once invested, 
the d ifficulty^BT vi^ places the possessor for 

the time being in the same position as the landlord. A tax 

tax on rent, and to be equally untransferable. One instance 

^ """ 

^ Wealth &f Nations^ 35 & 

^ The effects of a rise or fell in the rate of interest are not quite simple* 
Speaking broadly, the tendency on balance is that a rise in inliirest encourages, 
and a fell checks, accumulation ; but * the growth of material capital depends 
on a number of variables,* Nicholson, Principles y i. 394, cp. 209“*io, Cp. Mar» 
shall, Pt maples y 316-8. For an attempt to miniihise the effect of the rate of 
interest on accumulation, see S. and B, '^ebb, X>emacfacyy 610-^627* 
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-^that of land improvements. — has been already discussed, 
and in considering it we saw that the mode of relief to the 
capitalist was simply by reducing future investments. The 
single tax on fixed capital in the sense used by Menier and 
his followers would be at first a heavy burden on the 
owners of those forms of wealth, that would show itself later 
on in reduced investment and retarded production. Free 
capital, if separately taxed, has much readier modes of 
escape. Employment outside the particular tax area makes 
it very difficult, even if the law enacts it, to enforce collec- 
tion ; consequently tlie chance of placing an effective tax on 
movable capital is much reduced by both economical and 
technical circumstances. 

The chief condition, then, on which the incidence of a tax 
on interest depends is its effect on the accumulation and 
investment of capital, including its action on the saving 
propensities of the inhabitants and their disposition to move 
their wealth to escape taxation. If the rate of interest is 
determined by what Jevons calls the ‘ final utility ' of capita!, 
it is plain that the possibility of shifting the tax will depend 
on the effect produced on this margin of investment”. If it 
is forced up the weight will be transferred from the reci- 
pients of interest to that intermediate class which gains by 
the cheapness of capital.^ A tax on the returns of fixed 
capital will at first rest on the payers, and* only be trans- 
ferred with difficulty, but it will ultimately, when the old 
supply is sufficiently contracted, come under the same 
influences.*^ 

Mixed up with the interest of capital in Ricardo’s treat- 
ment of taxes is that element of profit variously described 
as ‘wages of superintendence,’ ‘earnings of management,’ 
or ‘ employers’ gain.’ It has, however, strong claims to 
separate treatment. The profit of the entrepreneur has 

^ ‘ Eiiher th^ labourers themselves or the public generally as consumers ’ is 
Jevons^s statement. Theory^ 278. 

Prof. Marshall’s conception of * quasi-rent ’ is useful here. Principles of 
Ecommics (3rd ed.), 477 -8. During the short period the capitalists bear taxa- 
tion 5 in the long period the process of shifting is carried out. 
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some points of resemblance with wages, as it has others 
with rent, and we must therefore be prepared to find that 
the movement of taxation is different in its case from that 
of ordinary interest. The analogy of rent would lead us to 
believe that a tax on the gains of the employer could not 
be transferred, since there would be no opportunity for 
escape on the part of the immediate bearers. A tax on 
this very indeterminate clement of the gross profit of busi- 
ness would, however, be certain in practice to trench in 
some degree on the other constituents. It is almost im- 
possible to avoid levying such a tax on that minimum 
‘ employer’s return ’ which is sometimes regarded as 
equivalent to ‘ no profits.’ The struggling marginal 
producer will then need ah increased price in order to 
recoup himself for the tax, and unless he obtains it will 
have to yield to the pressure of the ‘ last straw,’ and there- 
fore abandon his business. Taxation of this kind would 
operate, somewhat as taxation of commodities. It may be 
urged that when the gains of all industries are taxed there 
is no reason for the weaker employers giving up business. 
They can, however, pass down to the class of labourers, as 
others by taxation may be hindered from leaving ir.^ The 
effect on the marginal employer appears as the condition 
^determining the shifting of taxes on the employer’s gain. 

This share of national income may also suffer through 
the operation of taxes on commodities. When such a duty 
is not transferred to the. consumer the burden is likely 
to fall on the differential element in profits ; the tax has 
to be paid without the compensation of a rise in price, and 
there is no way of shifting the burden, unless in the c^se of 
raw materials, where rent may be curtailed. It is quite in 
accordance with the analogous case of rent that taxes should 
be shifted to the p(?^uliar gains of the employer. It, is, 

^ ‘ It is laid down that taxes on the profits of all employments fall on 
capitalists only, and cannot be shifted on any other class. But there is in 
reality a perpetual migration along the borders between capital and labour, as 
there is also an intermediate class who individually may be regarded as 
capitalists or workmen.’ LqsMq, Essaj^s, 
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besides, possible that a ta:^. on interest may be transferred 
to profit in the limited senSe. When the rate of interest is 
raised, as we have seen that it may be, by taxation, the em- 
ployer has to pay dearer for his borrowed capital, and, so far 
as what he works with is his own, loses on one hand what 
he pins with the other. 

p rofits fall on the capitalist, who can i n no wise transf er 
the m to others,. reflmreaJtt^ 

c an be acc epted..a^..XQixect^ We must separate the two 
essentially different elements of interest and employer’s gain, 
and recognise that while the one is affected by changes in 
the point of final utility of capital, the other is connected 
with the opportunity for profitift)le industrial effort 

§ 8. If the older theories on the subject of incidence 
assumed too hastily that rent and profits had to bear their 
own immediate burdens and under certain conditions those 
of others, they made amends when dealing with wages. 
The transference of taxes on this part of revenue was 
asserted in the most positive manner.^ The landlord, the 
capitalist, the consumer might all be affected by a tax on 
wages, but the labourer was always exempt from con- 
tributing |o the requirements of the State. This immunity 
was believed to extend to the higher kinds of wages and 
salaries, since they had a fixdd relation^to the ordiqary 
fate/^ 

The historical explanation of this belief is afforded by the 
evolution of the system of hired labour from the earlier con- 
dition of serfdom. The slave as an instrument of produc- 
tion s^^received what was needed for his maintenance; any 
reduction in its amount would reduce hisg^fficiency. Taxa- 


^ * Les taxes Stabiles sur les salariesj ou sur d^p6nse$, sont done 
^vklemment payees en entier por ceux qui jpayent leurs salakes.’ Quesnay, 
‘ Second BirobUniie ’ in CEuvres (ed. Oncken), 7<^. 

^ ‘ The recompense oC ingetiiou^s artists anik of men of liberal professions ♦ . . 
necessarily keeps a ceft^n proportion to tlie emoluments of inferior trades.’ 
Wealth of Nations^ 366 ; cp. Turgot, i. 444. The calories of state officials ure 
the onlj^jjj^ption allowed by ^dam Smi% 
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tion WRS paid altogether out of his master s income, it did 
not concern the living machines engaged in the creation of 
wealth. This conception survived in the earlier period of 
free labour, and gained Support from the doctrine of a 
'natural’ rate of wages common to the French and English 
economists. Any reduction in the rate would, it’was held, 
act on population, and by diminishing its number restore 
the former ieal reward of the labourer. In spite of occa- 
sional concessions, such was the opinion of Turgot, of Adam 
Smith, and of Ricardo,^ and, given the premise, the conclu- 
sion was sound enough. It is also true tliat in both the 
France of the eighteenth century and the England of the 
Napoleonic war wages did seem to have touched the sub- 
sistence point, and to give a direct verification of the 
economical doctrine. Hut, strange to say, no notice was 
taken of the fact that one of the causes of this deplorable 
situation was the heavy and unequal pressure of taxation. 
The PTench ij>easant and the English labourer were the 
greatest sufferers by the fiscal .systems under which they 
lived, and financial reform was one of the means of their 
relief. 

No account of the incidence of a tax on wages can be 
satisfactory that does not fully recognise the existence of 
varying standards of comfort, even among the lowest un- 
skilled labourers at different times and places. Beside and 
above the physical minimum, there is what Mill calls a 
'moral’ minimum. The conditions must be exceptionally 
unfortunate that do not allow the labourer something above 
subsistence, and^ 

c^ctod^ there , is so|nethmg taxation^ m^ fill 1 . To 
I estimate the incidence of taxation we must know its effect 
ion the standard of life. If that is maintained unaltered 
there will be a transference of the tax to the capitalist or 
employer; if it is lowered the labourer bears the tax him- 
self. This consideration applies to^each industrial grade, 
but it is evident that the higher the usual scale iiy|laced 

^ See the passages already quoted. 
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tho less is the probability that it will be readjusted to suit 
taxation. When a group of labourers possesses a monopoly, 
it, in common with all holders of differential gains, has no 
power to throw off the burdens imposed on it, and, as most 
skilled labourers have more or less special advantage, the 
shifting of taxes is in their case beset with difficulty. 

Thus, as in the case of /ejnt, intere^^ 
that the ultimate incidence "of a tax on wages will vary 
according to the special conditionj^, under... 
p o s e d ; ja n d o f ^ 

the usual stand livipg, and, so far as the higher kinds 
of wages are concerned, the extent to which their receivers 
are privileged through natural or artificial causes. 
gains. jQLiabQur-..ax:e-iu^.t. as mu ch at the mercy of fregh 
ta xati on as any other dififerential^dyantage. The process 
of shifting requires the actual exertion of force to carry 
it out, and those forces can only be the agencies that work 
through supply and demand. If the same supply of labour 
^of any particular kind is forthcoming with an unchanged 
demand, then direct ^taxation of labour will not be trans- 
ferred. The great difficulty of adjusting the supply of 
labour is a reason for believing that any shifting of taxes 
imposed on it must be a slow and uncertain process. 

A similar conclusion applies to the ca^ of taxes on the 
labourer's consumption. We do not find that duties on 
food produce higher wages ; they only bring the starvation 
point nearer, as the history of the English Corn Laws shows. 
When Ricardo argued that taxes on articles of the labourer's 
consumption are exactly the same as a tax profits he 
assumed far too rigid a connexion between the cost of 
living and the supply of labour. A tax on the food of 
animals used in production would increase cost, because 
food so given is regulated to secure efficiency, but the 
labourer seeks to procure the best terms for himself. Che 
element of free contract present in the latter case entirely 
alters the position, completeness of statement it is 
desirable to add that a great <ieal of wages is really the 
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return on capital invested in the education of the workers, 
hut in reality this does not produce as much practical effect 
as might be expected. A tax on wages, unaccompanied by 
an equivalent tax on the yield of material capital, would 
apparently discourage expenditure in t}ie formation of 
personal or immaterial capital, and turn it towards the 
production of goods. This check to the supply of trained 
v/orkers wouid tend to raise the price of their services, and 
shift the pressure to the consumers of the goods produced 
by them or to the employers. In practice the calculations 
of parents and others who make the investment in the edu- 
cation of the young are not so carefully worked out as to h6 
influenced by the existence of a ta^ on the wages of the 
higher employments. Still, even with the actual imperfect 
estimates, some effect would probably be traceable if the 
tax were a heavy one. The necessary expenses of living 
in a suitable way and the cost of training are the tw’o 
agencies that give some justification for Adam Smith’s 
doctrine of a balance not to be disturbed by taxation 
between the different employments. 

§ 9. Our examination of the general conditions that help 
to determine the true incidence of taxes on the different 
constituents of income, though necessarily brief, at least 
makes it plain that the theoretical explanation of the sub- 
ject is not the simple process sometimes imagined. The 
movement of a given tax is not invariably in the same 
direction : its course will be guided by the surrounding 
circumstances. Without knowing what these are we cannot 
tell the direction, much less the precise extent, of its inci- 
dence. To pretend to say where, a tax on profits will 
fall, without possessing further data, is as vain as to seek to 
determine the spaefe tJ^^ersed by a moving body whose 
initial velocity and period of movement are both unknown. 

The difficulty of estimating the incidence of taxation is 
increased by the complementary alterations that take place 
in the economic system. A change in rent implies changes 
in the amount and probabj^ in the relatiojijs of the other 

, C C' 2 
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shares in distribution ; a rise or fall in the price of ^ne 
article leads to other changes of price, and we may there- 
fore expect that even in the most precise and determinate 
cases of incidence some additional diffused effect vVill be 
produced.^ 

At the best, and after the exercise of the utmost care, 
there will remain some obscurity as to the exact extent to 
which shifting takes place, owing chiefly to the difficulty of 
employing statistical verification,^ Deduction from general 
propositions cannot overcome this obstacle, and special 
vigilance is therefore necessary to avoid errors arising from 
the want of a check such as the process of verification 
provides. The earlier theories are so many warnings of the 
danger of hasty deductions from insufficient premises. 

But, subject to these cautions, the use of the theory is 
by no means slight. We may not be able to give confident 
answers to general questions on the subject, but in dealing 
with particular instances we shall have the advantage of 
knowing what conditions we ought to notice and what 
effects we may reasonably look for. So understood, the 
theory of incidence is an indispensable part of financial 
doctrine. 

^ Lord Avebury Journal^ Ixiv. 567) regards this statement as ‘an 

admission wliidi amounts almost to a surrender’ of thof hostile position taken 
above (§ 4) in regard to the theory of equal diffusion. He fails to perceive the 
difference between a complicated adjustment and an equal distribution, and 
has overlooked the explanation of ‘ diffused incidence ’ as being ‘ where the 
process of shifting affects more than two parties,’ supra, § 5. 

The most elaborate attempts at statistical investigation of the shifting .and 
incidence of a tax is the study of Laspeyres on the effects of the abolition of the 
Prussian ‘ meal and meal ’ tax, Finauz Archw, xviii. 46-282. The results 
reached are quite in accordance with those obtained by the deductive method. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL TAX.'.TION 

I. Beside, s the system of taxation ititendcd for the 
support of the central government, and therefore usually 
described as ‘ generaV or ^ imperial," the compulsory 
revenue needed for the due maintenance of local authorities 
requires to be considered. This latter class of charges is 
just as much entitled to the name of taxation, and in many 
respects exhibits the same features, as the imperial tax 
revenue. Local and central government are simply different 
forms of the state orgapisatioJ^T clearly show their 
fiincfamental rcscrnblance ij} their financial systems. The 
ineed of revenue, the general characteristics of that 
frevenue in respect to its origin, and the influence that it 
jexerts on individual and national wealth are the same in 
I the case of central and local bodies, and thus it might 
almost seem that no necessity existed for a separate treat- 
ment of the tax receipts of those smaller units that 
historical circumstances or the needs of social life have 
called into being. 

But,_nptwithstaq^^^ this general si mi]arity,» there are 
^rtain peculiarities the methods of local finanjjc^that 
m ake ^ it desirable to'3[eyote a separate chapter to the con- 
sideration of the principles that should guide its working. 
Without in the slightest abandoning the conception of the 
unity of all taxation, we may examine those aspects of 
local taxation that give it .in some degree a distinct and 
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special character, and enable us to contrast with advantage 
the two categories of revenue belonging respectively to 
$upreme and to subordinafe political bodies. 

One very obvious though rather superficial reason is found 
in the great . m agni tude of each class. The British Imperial 
revenue for 1898-9 was, in round figures, 1 08 ,000,000; that 
for local purposes (excluding loans) was ;f8o,ooo,ooo. In 
other countries there is the same possibiIit>»^of opposing 
the two sets ^f charges without finding any such difference 
as to - warrant us in regarding either as entirely insig- 
nificant. When we add that local charges are, on the whole, 
increasing more rapidly ||>an imperial ones, it is easy 
to understand the interest that has been excited respecting 
them. 

There are other and deeper reasons. Local institutions 
have a special function as representing the interest of 
particular districts.; they are confined to a^omewhat narrow 
range of duties, and as a consequence their reven ue s ystem 
i<^ ^irp.pler and lcss involved than that of the State. A rural 
commune must have a comparatively primitive form of 
financial organisation, and even in the case of the largest 
subdivisions the absence of military and naval expenditure 
and the large portion of other public duties discharged by 
the agents of the central government ke^ down their 
requirements. The expendituse of a great municipality or 
a large American State is no doubt considerable and for 
very varied objects, but cannot compare in extent or in 
comprehensiveness with any national budget. Moreover, 
the restraints imposed on their financial action, either by 
legMafidn or (In federS States) By constituripnal limits 
are a check on the powe]: \ qX JiC)caLbc^ 

Another reason may also be assigned : the sub iccts with 
ahiidx.iocal.4dminj^ . of an 

^ In such governments as England or France the legislature can completely 
control the fiscal expedients of municipalities and other smaller territorial ad- 
nnnistraiions. The powers of the American * Slate’ are limited {a) by the 
federal constitution, {b) by tBe state constitution. Cities are controlled by state 
legislation. Cp. Bryce, American Cammonweaithi i, 498. 
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economic character, and .v£rx iAaLadMt.Qf rather 
mcasureni ejatr Water-supply, lighting, drai n age^, an4.-the 
care of roads are instance s. The conduct of such matters, 
if it has some re.semblance to the duties of the national 
government, has others less strong to the management 
of an industrial companj^ The propositions that ‘ contri- 
butions should b e proportional to advantajes received/ aud 
thaF’^*pcS|i^^^ power should depend on the amount con- 
tributed/ are much more plausibl e when applied to loca l 
than to general government. The extent of this resem- 
blance will, of course, depend on the special character of the 
subdivision. A rural parish, or commune, is in this respect 
very different from London or Paris, but the prominence of 
economic interests in the widest sense is traceable in all 
forms of subordinate governments. 

§ 2 . The history of local institutions has already been 
briefly noticed in connexion with expenditure,^ and it 
throws light equally on their receipts. One prominent 
class of these bodies is really a ‘ survival ’ of what were 
at one time sovereign powers.^ The ‘States’ of Germany 
and Amenca and the ‘cantons’ of Switzerland are well- 
known examples. Lower down in the scale the commune 
is the primitive political ‘unit’ whose Importance has 
decayed with the growth of the State. In all of them the 
taxing power has been limited by the pressure and com- 
petition of the national government, and in the earlier 
forms by the slow development of taxation. The manor 
or village community depended on economic revenue, 
not on taxation in the modern sense. One strijdn 5 ^fesyU;[Xg 
in state d eve 1 op m e n t Ji as been the ab^orptionj^^^ 

proSuctive for ms of compulsory revenue bv the jcjeatral 

Trna nHal s ystem. was only natural that the monarchical 
State, with itshostility to feudalism and to l.ocal privileges 
and immunities of all kinds, should endeavour to takednto 

^ See Bk. i. ch. 7, §§ 2 sq. 

^ This is true even of the Arnerican colonies in tfe period between the 
separation from England and the establishment of the {^^ent constitution. 
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its own hands the customary taxes of districts and munici- 
panties, The centralising movement of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was specially noticeable in respect to 
taxation. 

Motives of convenience assisted in promoting this change. 
Some of the principal forms of revenue were manifestly 
unsuitable for snaiall territorial divisions. The taxation o f 
commodities or of income was far better fitted for the 
jfe? central government. Thus both political 
and economic reasons existed for the failure of the older 
tax revenue of towns and localities. 

The existing systems of local administration have in 
many cases a quite different origin ; instead of being older 
than the State, they are its direct creation. In France, for 
example, the whole tax-system of the ^ departments ’ and 
'communes’ rests on legislation not a century old, and 
though English institui ions have a longer history, they arc 
equally the expression of the State's will,’^ Thus local 
institutions are not always survivals, or even revivals, of the' 
past; they are often entirely new„ formations, devised to 
satisfy the needs for which devolution of authority has 
been deemed expedient. 

In such instances their power of taxing is a concession 
strict^^limfed^ the terms of the grant. The adoption 
of new expedients is precluded, so that very often merely 
the amount of one particular tax has to be settled, and. that 
only within definitely fixed limits. Local taxation becomes, 
in fact, a kind of supplement to the general system, admit- 
ting of little independent movement. The two opposing 
tendencies that affect local administration arc in full opera- 
tion here. On the one hand there is the desire of skilled 
financiers to keep the errors and mistakes of the smaller 
bodies under supervision. Party spirit and class-interest 

^ The great measures of legislation on local goverrunenl are (i) The l\)or 
Law Act, 1834; (2) The Corporation Reform Act, 1835; (3) The Local 
Government Act, 1888, creating County Councils; (4) The Local Government 
Act, 1894, establishing Parish and District Councils. 
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are intensified when confined to a small area, and are put 
too ready to employ taxation as an engine of oppression ; 
and even when no injustice is intended, the ignorance' 
of the real working of taxation that is so common amongst 
local administrators would, if unchecked, prove disastrous 
to the national interest. Hence the limitations on the 
form and amount of taxation as well as on its application. 
The citizen 'vho is unfairly burdened by his local taxes has 
as legitimate a claim to relief as if the general charges were 
too heavy in proportion to his income. 

Side by side with this idea of more careful control there 
is the disppsij^on j^o^xtejacl_the sphere of action of local 
authorities. It is felt that px’li.tkal cdiicatioii Js_piX)moted 
byj^ucing (^izenjULo,mimageJl^ coniaion affairs in an 
independent manner. To awaken or to strengthen the 
feeling of responsibility is impossible unles > power to act 
is also bestowed. A local body cannot be expected to feel 
an}^ great interest in its work if all the important parts of 
the system are predetermined. To secure a vigorous 
miinicipf?] life there must be a good deal of latitude 
given to the corporations engaged in its management. 
Wider taxing powers and new forms of local revenue are, 
therefore, often suggested as indispensable steps in reform. 
To understand the position of the question, wc must bear 
in mind the existence of these apparently contradictory 
sentiments, both, in some cases, vehemently held by the 
same persons. 

^ 3. The first step in an examination of the i^inciples 
qf lg£^ljtaxation is the determination of the proper line of 

dj yisJQn frotm ^thc geiieniL^statc., .revenue. We have seen 

that the distribution of duties between central and local 
administration conforms on the whole to certain general 
principles,^ and the most natural course would be to 
apportion the charges on a similar system, but, in fact, there 
is no real correlation between the two : the division of 
duties is largely independent of the division of taxes, just as 
^ Bk, i, ch. 7, §§ 6, 7, 8. 
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are distinct from the distribution of public property 
and quasi-private receipts, The partition of taxes between 
the two classes must depend on, or at least be guided by, 
financial and economic considerations. 

Some important taxes are at once on sound principles 
shut out from use as local resources. The cu stoms are only 
levied at the national frontier ; any qttempt to restore the 
provincial customs boundaries that hampered /-he trade of 
France before the Revolution, and in the 19th century 
that of the German and Italian States, would be a retro- 
grade as well as an unpopular step in finance. The taxation 
of commodities in transitu is only legitimate when exercised 
in a way calculated to cause the smallest amount of delay 
and inconvenience. To regulate trade between small areas 
for fiscal purposes would be at once costly and unproductive, 
and therefore uneconomical.^ The earliest step towards 
federation between independent States has been the abolition 
of custom-houses at their frontiers, and there is no proba- 
bility that a reversal of this salutary process will be’ 
witnessed. Octroi duties are, indeed, an exception, but 
their continuance can be readily explained. They are 
confined to towns, and therefore are regulated with com- 
parative ease, having, in fact, some resemblance to the 
market dues once so common in British J:owns. They 
make as near an approach to direct taxes on local con- 
sumption as can well be devised, with some additional 
incidence on the surrounding country through their effect 
on demand. Besides, they are unquestionably a decaying 
form, France and Italy are the only countries where they 
are in full force, and even in these they are looked on as a 
necessary evil. It is almost certain that in the progress of 
reform they will ultimately disappear. On the same 
grou„|34s locals .taxes To 

’ The following is curious as coming from a strong supporter of free trade : 

* I should be inclined to suggest as a possible means of taxation ... a cus- 
toms duty or on the admission of articles of general consumption into a 
locality,’ £ifien in Memoranda^ 9S,; see also KoW'Fogoin.£'^<?«i?w/^r Journal,^ 
^'Xi. -356-7;'"' 
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impose a' duty on an article without having the power of 
levying an equivalent customs duty would mean the 
sacrifice of local producers, unless they had a strict 
monopoly up to the amount of the tax : such a tax would 
be easily evaded by moving outside the boundary. Thus 
gre^j; ^fpfm s ^f^n^ taxation on commodities 
are withd rawn from the list of local resources. Direct 
duties on consumption might be used, but, as will appear,^ 1 
they are difficult .to manage and only moderately pro- 
ductive. 

Income an d property ^xes are cqui^lly unavailable, 
though for a different reason. Both are essentially personal 
and apply to a given individual. Now t o tax a person on 
h is m come fo£ the sc^yice^pQ^^ which he resides 

is opea ^..icLjJ 3 je..Idm likely to be 

e vaded ..a iicLJs gXQ&sly^unfair. Local authorities have no 
efficient machinery for detecting concealed income: they 
are in a worse position than the English revenue officials in 
regard to forergn investments, where failure is admitted. 
The mere moving from the area for part of the year would 
upset the arrangemenfs. As to unfairness, Lord Goschen’s 
view seems conclusive : ‘ It appears to be impossible to 
devise an equitable local income tax, for you cannot localise 
income. An attempt was made in Scotland, and it broke 
down when an English Lord Chancellor, who drew his 

10,000 a year in London, but had a small place in Scot- 
land, was made to pay income tax on the whole of his 
income in that country as well as in this.’^ No real 
correction could be made without exempting all income 
earned outside the district, or, in other words, changing the ; 
^income tax into a partial produce tax. No matter how 
large the local divi^on may be, the same objection lies. 
American States and Swiss cantons are as little suited for 
the application of separate income taxes as England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. O^n g ta, th e izyrip^ ^pf mode rn 
incomes and the trouble o 7 fol I awing-t 4 t &fn^ 4 Q- 4 j^k.^^ ' 
' Bk. iv. ch. 5, § 6. ^ Loed^^Taxation^ 204. 
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Jncomc;. .tax,^oujd jOwa^;^^ A-EISfiSCfc 

'tax” is in much the same position in local taxation, though 
its defects as a part of any tax-system are so great 
that it is doubtful whether it should be admitted even 
into the list of good national taxes. It appears to have 
the two great faults of injustice in distribution and liability 
to ev^sion.^ 

The reasons for the removal of taxes on inco^me, property, 
and commodities from the list of local. resources are in a 
great degree technical, and rest on th^ .jdi&culli£S of their 
fair^ cconomjc ap^lXcAtipn^^^ But it is further plain that 
there must be a large body of productive taxation reserved 
to the central government. Even if all the taxes mentioned 
were eminently fitted by their nature to contribute to local 
revenue, they would have to be kept for the still more im- 
portant services of the national administration. So much 
depends on division of duties between the two sets of 
organs and their relative cost, that it is hardly possible to 
lay down any general rule on this part of the subject. We" 
may, perhaps, fairly assume that at lowest one-half of the 
total sum collected in taxes will have to be taken by the 
central government. 

§ 4. On the other hand, there is a djiferent class of taxes 
•wotl— fitted for local treatment. Such are those levied 
locally^n fixed property and permanent occupations earned 
pn m order is the l and )j , 4 x. 

Both abstract reasoning and experience tend ^o "show” that 
a large proportion of local taxation must be obtained from 
this important ‘ object.' In rural districts there is little else 
to be taxed, and in the case of towns the value of land is 
so much increased by the action of social conditions that 
it forms a most suitable mark for the larger taxation that 
the wants of urban societies make necessary. The theory 
of incidence also supports this view. Other charges are 
often shifted to rent, while it can hardly ever transfer its 
peculiar burdens. As a land tax tends to become a tax on 

^ Kor furlhcr discussion of the property tax sec Book iv. ch. 4, §§ 3, 4. 
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rent, and can generally be so regulated as to take that shape, it 
has definiteness of incidence in its favour ; while its pressure 
falls on a form of wealth that is likely to grow without 
effort on its owner’s part. The doctrine of taxation in 
proportion to service, though untenable in general, has here 
some force. The chief gain of local expenditure accrues 
to those who own property in the district. Some ad- 
vantages may be more evident in their effects than others, 
but in a broad general way the advance of a locality 
means an advance in the rent of its area. Theie arc, no 
doubt, exceptions : unfortunate proprietors have sometimes 
had to pay for ‘improvements’ that lowered the value of 
their land,^ but on the whole the opposite effect is more 
common. 

Next to the land tax we may pla ce the hougy tax a s a 

conv enient for m of local impost. It is, indeed, somewhat 
more complicated in its operation ; its incidence, which by 
regarding houses as a particular manufactured commodity, 
would appear to be on the occupier, really varies according 
to the method of imposition and the particular local con- 
dition.s, and it has the disadvantage of affecting one of the 
most important elements of necessary expense,- but on the 
other hand it is easily collected, tolerably proportional to 
income, and does not touch those unconnected with the 
district. If houses arc to be taxed the revenue thence 
derived should, we believe, go to local, not to general 
revenue. The same reasons that have been noticed in 
the case of land apply, though with less force,' to that of 
houses. This form of property gains in value by expendi- 
ture, but it also deteriorates through* use, and therefore the 
indeterminate portion of the tax that falls on the house- 
owner should be kepfe-within moderate bounds. 

A third form of local taxation is discovered in the Taxes 
22^ the exercise of occupations known as ‘ j^icen^ s.’ Thes^, 
are beftei* suited for local than for general taxation, 

^ Cp. Report of Town Holdings Committee (185^1), (Questions 176-180. 

See Bk. iv. ch. 2, § 5, for a discussion of the incidence of house taxes. 
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They can be readily collected, and, if properly chosen, do 
not hamper industry. The system of low license duties on 
most trades and employments has the chief attributes of a 
fair local tax. The English method of appropriating the 
spirit licenses to the local bodies might with advantage be 
further developed. 

Vfery similar in outward appearance are the licenses^ib r 
direc t enjoyments, and, though they differ in tkeir essential 
character, they also may without impropriety be assigned 
J to the several localities.^ Certain difficulties do indeed 
‘ arise in Jhis CQjinexion. A license ta1^n*b"ut m one place 
may be required for use elsewhere, or may even be exer- 
cised in several different localities. In practice the right 
of tr ansfer may be allowed, or, better still, such cases ^y 
be reserved for the central revenue, leaving only the localised 
privileges to the smaller bodies. As a further resource, 
the. t^es on acts may be usefully,^ 
loc^^litic s. Thus the transfer of property, registration of 
companies, and other charges on legal transactions would 
provide a fund for the payment of the expenses connected 
with these administrative functions. Those taxes that 
closely resemble fees will come under the same rule as to 
their ^ivision.*^ Each administration will retain for itself 
what it collects. ^ 

The foregoing suggested distribution must necessarily be 
modified to suit the need^^ of particular financial systems. 
Thus the house tax forms a part of general taxation in 
several countries : its complete surrender to the local 
authorities when ptfoposed in England was made contingent 
on the position of imperial finance, and has not yet been 
carried out.® We can hardly imagine the Indian Govern- 

^ The Ftml Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation recom- 
mends the transfer of ‘ licenses ^ to the local authorities, 

® Bk. ii. ch. 5, § 3. 

® Goscheii, Local Taxation, 205 ; * It may happen that owing to events at 
present unforeseen, it will be impossible for the Imperial Exchequer to part 
AVith so important a source qf revenue as the house ta.’ The Majority Report 
pf the Local Taxation Commission approves of the surrender. 
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ment yielding up the land revenue to the provinces. 
The line of division has to be varied, but it is nevertheless 
well to know the general principles that should assist In 
determining it 

§ 5. But given the partition of revenue between the two 
forms, we have next to see whether the rule of justice that 
we accepted for general taxation can be applied without 
reservation in local finance. Taxation in proportion to in- 
come gives a substantially just division of general burdens, 
but in the case of smaller districts the burden is not a 
general one. Many important local services are specific, 
and can be dealt with on the rule of payment for benefit 
received. A large part of the so-called English ‘ rates,’ such 
as those for water supply, lighting, cleaning, drainage, &c., 
may be best measured for each payer by the advantage, or 
rather the quantity of the service. The citizen, in fact, 
pays for the supply of certain useful commodities. Tlj,e 
local authority is perf orming a strictly ccoaQouc, duty. 
T^iion so far_sh2jild„fe^^ ija„.pxopQrtiprL. to, .advantage. 
Diffici^ies, however, soon afise in the attempt t p ^pply this 
jua pci ple. In addition to the direct service rendered there 
IS a margin of advantage accruing to the whole society, 
some of the service is not done for specified persons and 
some of the duties of local governments are of national 
advantage. The necessity of investing capital, the repay- 
ment of which is spread over a long period, complicates 
the case. To get a fair division of the charge between 
owners of land, possessors of fixed capital, including houses 
and the immediate users of these public services, is no easy 
task. It involves (i) a determination of the real incidence 
of the different modes of taxation, and of the extent and 
rapidity of the proces>of shifting; (2) an estimation of the 
truly equitable division between the several interests ; and 
(3) a full recognition of the practical limits that any effective 
system must observe. 

As regards the firs|^head the general principles of inci- 
dence have to be considered, but the special incidence of 
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land, house, and capital taxes are of particular importance. 
For convenience wc may here so far I'cpcat and anticipate 
the result elsewhere stated.^ The immediate consumer, i.e. 
the occupier of a house, or the user of other taxed conven- 
ience, looks on local taxation as simply a part of the price 
of the utilities he receives. So far as the outlay benefits 
him directly, he bears it as payment for increased advantage, 
and taxation is only shifted by him when the sacrifice it 
imposes reduces demand ; heavy local taxation, unaccom- 
panied by corresponding increase in utility, tends to diminish 
demand fqr the services so charged, and gives a backward 
shifting on the producers, the house-owners or other 
holders of the articles. The check to these particular forms 
of industry will ultimately reduce the capital and labn^r 
employed in them, and thereby pass the pressure on to the 
landowners in the shape of lowered ground rents so far as 
land entered into the supply of services. Such seems to be 
the process by which the ‘ orthodox ’ views on the incidence 
of rates were reached, the burden being ultimately dis- 
tributed between the owner of land and the consumer. In 
respect to taxes on agricultural tenants, the same train of 
reasoning suggests that the incidence is ultimately on the 
landlords, as outside competition hinders any forward move- 
ment to the consumer of produce.*^ It is hardly necessary 
to say that this doctrine assumes a uniformity in the course 
of shifting that has no real existence, since it omits some 
circumstances that are essential elements in the problem. 
Amongst these arc : the long duration of the arrangements 
between owners of land^ and of capital ; the position of 
qualified monopoly that owners of land in towns possess, 

^ See Bk. iii, ch. 5, §§ 5, 6, 7 ; Bk. iv. ch. i, § 9 ; ch. 2, § 5. 

2 On the question of incidence sec Goschen, Local Taxation^ 163-168, and 
the fifth Report of the Committee on Town Holdings, No. 341 (1890), 
especially (Questions 41--5, 88-101, 331 (Sidney Webb) ; 1804-32, 2024-26 
(Munro) ; 1243-46 (Farrer) ; 2714-22 (Rogers). T\\q Memoranda on Classifi- 
cation and Incidence^ issued by the Local Taxation Commission, contain the 
latest views on this important matter, see also ^ The Incidence of Urban 
Rates,’ Edgeworth, Economic JenrnaL x. 172 sq. ; 340 sq. ; 487 sq. 
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and which with its advantages has the disadvantage of 
exposing them to the action of shifting ; the slowness with 
which adjustments are made, which hinders much reliance 
in matters of legislation being placed on the operations of 
shifting in securing a proper division of the burdens. 

The second head, that respecting the true interpretation 
of the rule of just taxation, is made more difficult by the 
complicated interests, some present, some future, that 
modern society is ever creating. In apportioning taxation 
between occupier, house owner, and ground landlord, we 
may discover that each'^^^of the two latter interests is divided 
into three or four parts, all in equity bound to share in the 
burden for the common advantage. Still greater difficulty 
is gpiaed by the rnapifpid duties of local government, some of 
which are merely delegated for convenience, not because 
they are solely of local interest. Police, prisons, poor-relief 
and education jnaj^ be cited as examples. We cannot with 
any reason maintain that owners, whether of land or other 
property, and ordinary householders, are alone interested in 
the efficient management of these important matters. The 
polic)/ of defraying all these charges out of particular funds 
with the practical exemption of others no less liable is a 
grave injustice. The cost of expenditure that is in essence 
for general purposes should follow the same distribution as 
that of general taxation.^ 

Thus the rule of taxing according to interest affected is 
not a complete and absolute principle for the distribution of 

^ The distinction drawn in the text between expenditure for general purposes 
and that for the particular advantage of the locality has been well expressed in 
recent discussion by describing rates levied for the forpi*;?!:. ‘ oneroi^,’ those 

for the latter being ‘beneficial.* The serviceable terms, which seem to have 
been first a pplieciTfTinRrs*"'^^ by Sir G. II. Murray {Economic Joui'nat, 

iii. 701), are employed in the Reports of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation and are best used with direct reference to expenditure. It should be 
added that the distinction between the two classes has been long recognised by 
scientific students ; cp. e.g. ‘ Da die Gemeindewirthschaft in so vielen Putikten 
eine Art von Mittelstellung zwischen Slants- und Privalwirthschaft einnimmt, 
so darf man auch bei ihren Steuern nich| vergessen dass zwar manche ihren 
Ausgaben imr decentraliserte Staatsleistungen betreffen,’ Roscher, 159. Cp. 
also Cohn, §§ 125-6, and 459. 

D D 
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local finance. Certain forms of direct public services can be 
so dealt with. Another portion may be fairly placed on 
the owners of durable property, as those who benefit most 
by an active and judicious local administration. A third 
and not inconsiderable shai’e may be levied from the com- 
munity generally by the agency of local licenses and taxes on 
trahsactions, and still more by a tax proportional to house 
rent, which is a good rough measure of taxj^^le capacity.^ 

§ 6. The especially economic character of local adminis- 
tration is particularly noticeable in its direct effect on the 
value of portions of private property situated within its 
jurisdiction. The opening of a new street or the removal 
of insanitary buildings may add greatly to the utility and 
even the selling price or rent of adjacent property, and the 
fortunate owner discovers that his wealth is increased by 
the action and at the expense of the local governing body. 
Here there is at all events a seeming unfairness. It may 
be plausibly urged that where there is special gain there 
should also be special contribution. When property is Im- 
proved, or, in current language, ‘bettered,’ there is some 
reason in calling on the owner to pay a part of the cost of 
that improvement, as otherwise the rule of just distribution 
of the burden would be violated. Notwithstanding the 
very plain and simple reasons which would appear to 
dictate this method of providing some of. the revenue 
necessary for important improvements, it is noteworthy 
that there are very few' traces in Europe of any such ex- 
pedienU^ It has been reserved for the state legislatures of 
the American Union to give it a wide development under 
the title of ‘ special assessments/ ^ by which a special charge 

^ ^ It is one of the fairest and most unobjectionable of all taxes. No part of 
a person’s expenditure is a better criterion of his means, or bears on the whole 
more nearly the same proportion to them.* Mill, Frinciplts^ Bk. v. ch. 3, § 6. 
Supported by Engel’s researches. 

® See Rosewater, Special Assessments^ 2-21, for instances. 

® Rosewater, ib» chs. 2, 3, It may be added that the rapid growth of towns 
in America made this system almost*nece«sary. Owners of property hardly 
felt aggrieved when they really got full value for the charge. Though they 
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is imposed on property that has gained through municif)^! 
action. The particular machinery by which the amount 5 i 
the assessment is determined varies from state to state (and 
even from town to town), and need n9t be considered here ; 
but the general principle deserv'^e^ some consideration. On 
the one hand there is very strong ground for believing that 
where outlay is incurredi for the advantage of a ^ 
cl ass of o w n ers^hey-j nay j ustly.be ..reqiured 
peculiar advantage that they hav e obtained. Besides, there 
can be little doubt that the' wide use of special assessments 
makes the work of improvement easier. The ordinary rate- 
payer will not feel the same hostility that he does at present 
to costly but necessary alterations. But on the other hand 
these very advantages suggest some serious obj[ecUons. 
The local administrators and the owners of the ‘ bettered * 
property may form widely different estimates as to the 
value the h|2prQ^yegieQ^^ and in such cases 

the latter will not always be mistaken. Again, the relief 
given to the general ratepayer is not wholly beneficial ; it 
tends to weaken his vigilance — at best not very keen 
— in respect to unprofitable schemes, and to foster the 
undesirable feeling that the voters should support extensive 
municipal works, leaving part of the bill to be paid by a 
limited, and perhaps politically powerless, class. Rigid 
limitation as to the share of cost to be assessed on the 
owners ^ will greatly reduce, but cannot altogether remove, 
this evil. A ferthcr di fficulty anse^lQ CQUnexlPU, 
fix ing of th e properties to be asse^ssed^ and the amount of 
‘ b etterment' given to each. To attain *any satisfactory 
result a careful judicial inquiry before a competent and 
impartial tribunal is an essential condition. On the whole, 
it seems most in accordance with the evidence to conclude 
that the employment of special assessments, while justifiable 
in principle, and in some important instances desirable, 

did not , contract with the municipal authorities (as nijjl; seldom happens in 
Great Britain), there was in fact a quasi-contract, which saved trouble. 

^ For the provisions in various American towns see Eq|e wafer, 64-65 . 

D U Z ' 
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needs to be carefully controlled ; the proof of boicfit 
b estowed m iist the 

amount diffused over the general community, and therefore, 
even on the strict ‘benefits^ principle, payable from the 
rates, must be taken into account. With the observance of 
such precautions it is possible to secure a contribution out 
of the fund created by the direct action of the local 
government, and at the same time to avoid^unfair pressure 
on individuals.^ 

§ 7. After all these different expedients have been car- 
ried as far as circumstances will allow, it may be necessary 
to readjust the balance between,.Ji)^,^£entral and local 
governments, either (i) by a transfer from the funds of the 
former in the shape of (a) payments for certain services, or 
''(2J assignment of revenue, or (2) by the employment of its 
taxes as a base on which to raise additional local resources. 
Most financial systems have adopted one or both of these 
expedients. To begin at home : Complaints as to the 
pressure of local burdens led by degrees to payments from 
the central government for various services that appeared 
to be of a general character. This process began in 1835 
by small payments in connexion with criminal adminis- 
tration. It was later oh applied to the support of the 
police force, and gradually extended to other services, until 
in 1885-6 the total amount came to ;^S?77S,S23.^ The 
objections to this hap-hazard system were obvious. Addi- 
tional grants were made to buy off opposition in Parlia- 

1 Special assessments in the United States represent a capital sum ; but as 
they can be collected by instalments this is really non-essential. Either a 
fixed rate extending over a number of years, sufficient to pay off the principal 
expense, funds for which could be obtained by borrowing (cp. 13k. v. ch. 8), or 
redeemable rent charges seem to be the best technical forms. 

See the liistory lucidly given in Sir E. W. Hamilton’s ‘ Memorandum ’ (C. 
9528), reproduced in Memoranda, II-19; also Chapman, Local Government 
and State Aid, ch. 7. Each of these ‘ grants in aid’ was clearly due to ‘ the 
pressure brought to bear on the government ’ by interested parlies, as, indeed, 
Sir E. W. Hamilton’s narrative shows. One important item is the cost of the 
Irish police, which exceeded 1,408, 000 in 1895-6, and is still paid by the 
central government. 
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ment and were always arranged on the basis of a compro- 
mise. The Imperial Exchequer was burdened and there 
was confusion between the two classes of revenue and 
expenditure, as what was outlay on one side was income 
on the other, the same sums being counted twice over. 
Accordingly the extensive reform of local government 
by the establishment of County Councils in 1888 was 
accompanied by a change in the relations of the Ex- 
chequer to local finance. The Grants-in-Aid were, speak- 
ing broadly, abolished, and a separate local taxation 
account created to which certain portion^ of the central 
revenue were assigned.^ The aim of this reform was 
to secure the complete separation of local from central 
finance, thereby restoring simplicity to the national budget, 
and also to prevent the further demands on the part of the 
localities, while by the assignment of a part of the Probate 
Duty the alleged unequal treatment. of real property was 
at least reduced.^ Unfortunately the new scheme was 
imperfectly carried out, and the old policy of grants was 
revived in a new form. The large grant in relief of rates 
on agricultural land, introduced by the Act of 1896 and 
extended to Ireland by the Local Government Act of 
1898,^ placed an annual burden on the Exchequer of over 
£2;zoOyOOO. A further difificulty arose in the distribution 
of the funds assigned to the local taxation account. As 
the automatic rule of payment in proportion to expendi- 
ture or efficiency had been' abandoned, it became necessary 
to take some arbitrary basis of distribution, which must from 


^ These were (i) the license duties; (2) a proportion (one-half) of the 
probate duty ; (3) 6 d, per gallon on spirits and 3^^. per ])arrel on beer, t.e, 
taxes on acts, property, and commodities. In 1894 a portion of the new 
estate duty equivalent to the previous probate duty was substituted for the 


latter. 

See Final Report of Commission on Local Taxation, ‘ The principles on which 
Mr. Goschen’s scheme was founded are in our opinion broad and sound.’ 17 ; 
cp. 1 12. For a more unfavourable view see harrer, Mr, Goschens Finance^ 80 sq. 
English Agricultural Grant 340,000 

Scotch „ „ 185,000 

Irish ,, ,, 730,000 


1} 
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the nature af the case be unsatisfactory.^ There is an 
entire absence of equity in the actual- system of <Jistribu- 
tion, either as between localities, or between the several 
countries that make up the United Kingdom. The efiFect 
of these contributions on local finance was not encouraging 
to either economy or administfative efficiency. Finally, so 
far from improving the form of the “public accounts, the 
system of assigned revenues has made budget statements 
more complicated, and has, to some extent, obscured the 
real growth of important branches of revenue.^ Still, on 
weighing the two systems, there is a si i£ hjL.bBlajQCe.^^f 
^^nta^e in favour of th^.„as^slmBenl.QTj^ ^ 

Ja) that suitable taxes are^s^^^ F/^l th at fhe 

'frue^r^aHoiisT of local and central finance are properly 
""c^lained. 

"'*’** 7 ^ policy has been pursued in Belgium, 

where the octrois were removed in 1 860 and replaced by parts 
of several indirect taxes.® Prussia has also used the 
system of subventions.^ This method receives an extensidn 
by making the local taxes merely additions to the general 
ones. Thus the French communes and departments draw 
important tax revenues from the ‘ Centimes additionnelsl 
. Le. charges added to the four direct contributions. The 
same plan has been used in the German States and Austria 

^ See the vigorous criticism by Hamilton and Murray in their separate* 
Report, Local Taxation Commission, Final Report^ and Chapman, 

Local Government^ ch. 8. 

2 It has been alleged that ‘ ear-marking ’ of certain sources of revenue for 
the local taxation account is a meg? fictioh, since, whatever funds may be 
assigned, it is necessary to impose fnfeSh or retain existing taxation to meet the 
gap in the national revenue, and it is this fresh (or retained) taxation that goes 
to the aid of local finance. This is true, but it is equally true of the transfer 
of any form of taxation, owing to the fact that imperial and local finance are 
essentially connected. The revenue system is fluid, and the ultimate adjust- 
ment always operates on the * marginal ’ expenditure and the ‘ marginal ’ 
revenue. See Bk. i, ch. 8, § 4. 

® 75 per cent, of the coffee duty, 25 per cent, of the spirit duties, the excises 
on sugar and wine, and 40 per cerft. of the postal receipts. See De Parieu, iv. 
386 sq. for a full discussion. 

* Particularly by the Lex Huene of 1885, repealed in 1893 ; see ‘ Die Lex 
Hqene. . . . imd ihre Wirkungen.^^ Fimn% Arehw^ x. 488-498. 
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though under the reforrns of the ^ Miquel ' laws independent 
communal taxes afe now developed in Prussia,^ 

Some high authorities approve of this p olicy of making 
lo cal taxation a mere appepii ageJ^ ‘It 
is rightly asserted/ says Leroy-Beaulieu, ‘ that the French 
system of movable addition!# charges on the existing direct 
contributions, of uniform accountability, and the collection 
of direct local taxes by the agents of the State, makes the 
management of local finance simpler, clearer, and less costly, 
and gives the taxpayers much greater security against 
peculation and exaction. We do not hesitate for our part 
to declare for that system/^ But notwithstanding this 
weighty judgment we are forced to believe that there is an 
advantage in having a separate system of local taxation. 
The aims of the two classes are so different and the rule of 
distribution varies so much, that a decided boundary be- 
tween them is rather desirable. Both will naturally avail 
themselves of such material and agencies in the shape of 
valuations and officials as exist, but this does not necessitate 
the treatment of local taxes as merely added percentages to 
established gencraLtaxes. The success of local government 
depends on the energy and vigour with which it is worked, 
not on restraining its action within the narrowest limits. 

‘ The ideal condition of finance in a perfect system of local 
self-government ’ has been described as ‘ one in which each 
local authority levies its own taxes upon its own subjects 
within its own area ; in which it has the power of applying 
the proceeds of these taxes within certain limits fixed by 

1 i. 712. Mr, O’Meara — Municipal Taxation^ ch. 5 — pronounces in favour 
of the Continental system of Centimes ddditionnels^ but the much higher authority 
of Mr. Blunden may be cited in support of the position in the text. Local 
Taxatioh and Finance^ 72. The Prussian reform which practically abandoned 
the system of Z^schldge^ esmept in the^icase of the income tax, also supports it. 

3 For a detailed account of Prussian local finance and the recent changes 
therein, see Wagner, iv. 64-97 * ^^^so ‘ Local Government and Finance in 
Prussia,’ Diplomatic ana Consular Report^ No. 487 (year 1899), and J. Row- 
Fogo, ‘Local Taxation in Germany/ in Economic Journal^ xi. 354-78. The 
last-named Writer seems to have in some way misunderstood the brief statement 
in the text, which is in accordance with the facts. 
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the general law, for the local advantage of its own citizens ; 
* and in which it has power to increase pr diminish its taxes 
at its own discretion, according to its means and its wants.’ ^ 
The benefits of fiscal autonomy may perhaps not be so great 
as in certain conditions to compensate for the want of the 
harmony and regularity tha$ state intervention secures ; 
they are, however, sufficient, in conjunction with the reasons 
already given, to justify strenuous efforts for securing a 
distinct tax-system, and this is possible without any sacrifice 
of the guarantees for good government.^ At the same time 
we may fully recognise the convenience of supplementing 
local revenue from general taxation with the double object 
of securing adequate funds and more equitable distribution 
of burdens, though, while granting this, we must also insist 
that the extent to which the process is applied ought to be 
confined within the narrowest limits consistent with attain- 
ing the end in view. The allotment of part of the taxation 
available to meet the general expenditure ‘ is a measure 
that always stands in need of justification ; it has a pre- 
sumption against it which must be rebutted by sufficient 
evidence.^ 

§ 8. The relations of local and general finance suggest 
another closely related point, viz. t he e xten^of the fiscal ^ 
liberty t o be bestowed on the local financial powers. 

■t 

^ Farrer, Air. Goschcfls Finance.^ 54. 

^ Mr. Row-Fogo {Economic Journal^ xi. 355) refers to the text, and con- 
fesses himself ‘ entirely unable to appreciate the weight of this argument,’ 
which is natural enough, as he has misconceived its meaning. The question is 
not one of * making up the roll.’ The real point is the amount of discretion 
given. 

® The various Reports made by the Commission on Local Taxation agree in 
recommending additional aid from the central Government to local finance. 
The chief feature of difference is respecting the form of the relief. The pro- 
posal of a definite grant from the Consolidated Fund, adjusted at intervals of 
ten yeans, and equal to onc-half of the ^onerous’ expenditure (see supra^ § 5), 
is strongly urged in the separate Report of Sir E. W. Hamilton and Sir G, 
Murray. The crtix of such schemes is the discoveiy of a just method of dis^ 
tribution. The plans suggested for this purpose seem to involve a series of 
arithmetical calculations resting on no solid basis of equity. See pinaX 
fCd. 6]8], 23-33, 73-83, 133-140, 
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^ tween rcfyulation and alit iost 

complete indepe ndence we may discov er a ser ies of steps 
corresponding to the size of the bodies and the political 
training of the people. The national government may fij: 
the garticujar taxes and their amount, or it may, as with 
tST^French communes^ let the latter be va ried if its permis- 
sion is sough t. Again, it may lajy ^ dow a.,..the forms of ^ 
taxati on and place bounds to its amount, cither defipitelj*’ 
^letermincd or "variabTe. Or, finally, the duty both of^sclect- 
mg the , taxes and deter mining them jimount niay be given 
HP to llicUocal government. The first mode means the 
reduction of the local authority to impotence so far as 
taxation is concerned ; it simply executes the Sovereign's 
orders. The other extreme approaches closely to inde- 
pendence. The taxing power" is always an attribute of 
sovereignty : a body that had full taxing power would 
have got very near that position. Accordingly, we find that 
the customs duties in all Federal States come under the 
control of the central government. The extent to which 
the right of independent taxation has been restrained is a 
mark of the progress of the State towards unity. Co-ordi- 
nate fiscal authorities have to be kept within bounds by 
constitutional rules, but we may safely conclude that in a 
durable State the supreme power in financial matters will 
sooner or later be vested in the central government. 

The extent to which the liberty of experiments in taxa- 
tion should be conceded to the subordinate bodies must, 
we believe, be carefully limited. For the smaller units the 
taxes should be absolutely laid down, and also the maxi- 
mum to be raised, but the opportunity of economy, should 
not be denied them on the condition that they duly dis- 
charge their necessary functions.^ The larger circumscrip- 
tions are fairly entitled to greater latitude. A hi gher 
standard of intelligeo be expected from their repre- 

sent^ives, and their economic resources are more varied. 
But with Jhen^^ super vi sion cannot be said 

1 Bk. i. ch. 7, § 9, for these duties. 
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' t&Ae ^b^seht. They may impose taxes that press heavily on 
jSaipbptilar sections in their district ; they may deal unjustly 
ibr ignorantly with important economic and social interests, 
pr they may go counter to the financial policy of the State. 
For these reasons the unitary form of government is in its 
financial aspects superior to the federal one, even though 
the larger liberty of levying new varieties of taxation is a 
lertain advantage in the latter. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE CANONS OF TAXATION 

§ I. In the general survey of the problems of taxation 
contained in the preceding chapters of the present book, 
we have implicity given the rules that should govern the 
rhanagement of this part of state revenue. The mere 
statement of a general maxim is of little use unless its 
real bearing and its actual value are realised by acquaint- 
ance with the facts of taxation as shown by history and 
present fiscal practice. It may even reduce to a dead for- 
mula what should be rather a matter of vivid experience. 
But it must at the same time be allowed that the conden- 
sation of results into the precise shape of general canons 
may prove of service to the theoretic student by enal^j^ing 
him to estimate exactly the effect to be ascribed to the 
conclusions that critical examination of the revenue system 
has tended to establish. And such a course, we may add, 
has been almost invariably followed by writers on finance, 
who have devoted their best efforts to the framing of rules 
which should be regarded as imperatively binding on the 
statesman and administrator. High support may therefore 
be claimed for an attempt to exhibit in a stricter form ^the 
results that emerged from our previous inquiry, even 
though no special authority can be ascribed to the particu- 
lar shape in which generally recognised principles will be 
formulated. 

§ 2. When finance was regarded a$; purely a matter 
of practice, it was natural that those concerned with the 
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collection and disbursement of the public revenue should 
have felt the advisability of framing general rules by which 
to guide their mode of procedure. Unfortunately the 
limited view taken by the earlier administrators as to their 
proper function, which led them to consider almost ex- 
clusively the immediate returns obtained, the prevalent 
ignorance of economic principles, and the immature con- 
dition of the state economy, all combined to hinder the 
establishment of even sound empirical rules. The most 
famous financiers of so relatively modern a period as the 
seventeenth century — Sully and Colbert — have left little 
material of this kind. It is rather by theorists or officials 
of speculative tastes that the earliest canons of taxation 
have been produced.^ The students of economics and 
finance in the eighteenth century supplied the first really 
meritorious collection of general rules. In Germany, 
Italy, and France wc find instances of very varying merit, 
but all affording evidence that the time for the enunciation 
of maxims had come, 

Amongst the more remarkable rules are those pro- 
pounded by Vauban, Justi, and Verri, partly on account 
of the reputation of their authors, but also for their indica- 
tio|j of the really important points. Nevertheless they can 
at present only lay claim to importance on historical 
grounds.^ The physiocratic maxims werd^ vitiated by the 
undue prominence given in their system to the rent of land 
as the sole net product, and therefore the only source of 
taxation. This fundamental error prevented the great 
French school from leaving a durable heritage in this 
respect to their successors.^ 

^ Mr. Hewins menlions Milles, a commissioner of customs, as advocating 
‘ certainty ’ and ‘ indifference of assessment ’ in respect to taxation of commodi- 
ties. English Trade and Finance, xviii. 

For the maxims of the writers mentioned in the text see Vauban (ed. 
Daire), 47 ; Roscher, § 44, note i ; Gamier, 324. For Verri see Ricca- 
Salerno, Dottrine Finanziarie in Italia, 276-282. 

® Qiiesnay’s maxims have been already referred to : Int, ch. 2, § 6. Those 
of the elder Mirabeau are to be found in his Thdorie de V ImpH, 201, and are 
also given by Roscher ut supra^ and by Gamier, 325. 
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§ 3. Very different is the position occupied by Adam 
Smith. The maxims inseparably associated with his 
name ^ were in his own day accepted by theorists and 
statesmen, and have by constant repetition become an in- 
dispensable part of any exposition of finance. Though 
fully in harmony with the spirit of the i8th century, they 
have not been found inapplicable to modern conditions, 
and in spite of much hostile criticism bid fair to hold 
their groun3 in the future.^ 

These famous maxims — to once more repeat them — arc 
four in number, and run as follows : 

(1) ‘The subjects of every State ought to contribute 
towards the support of the government as nearly as pos- 
sible in proportion to their respective abilities — that is, in 
proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of the State,* 

(2) * The tax which each individual is bound to pay 
ought to be certain and not arbitrary. The form of pay- 
ment, the manner of payment, the quantity to be paid 
ought ail to be clear and plain to the contributor and to 
every other person.* 

(3) ‘ Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in tlie 
manner in which it is most likely to be convenient for th 
contributor to pay it.* 

(4) ‘ Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to takd 


^ Thorold Rogers speaks of ‘ The famous canons of taxation which Adam 
Smitli borrowed from TwrgoC {Economic Interpretation^ iiS)) hut gives no 
evidence in support of his statement, which is clearly unfounded. On the 
interesting question of Smith’s relation to Turgot, see Leon .Say, Turgot^ 45 ; 
Rae, Li/e 0/ Adam Smith, 203 sq. Cannan, Introduction to Adam Smith’s 
Lectures, pp. xxiii-xxiv. According to Cunningham, ‘ Adam Smith’s celebrated 
maxims about taxation are improved in form, but in substance ’ are adopted 
from Moreau de Beaumont. English Industry and Commerce, ii. 436 n. 

The prevailing seiitipcnt of his time is conveyed by J. S. Mill when he 
calls the Smithian maxims ‘ classical.’ The extreme limit of hostile criticism 
is reached by F. A. Walker, who declares that ‘ These maxims have been 
quoted over and over again as if they contained truths of great moment, yet if 
one examines them he finds them at the best trivial, while the first and most 
famous cannot be subjected to the slightest test without going all to pieces.’ 
Political Economy, 489. Cohn’s judgment is quite as severe. § 333. 
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out and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as 
possible, over and above what it brings into the public 
treasury of the State.* ^ 

One obvious cofement on these rules is that which notes 
a difference between the first canon and the remaining 
ones. The former is a rule of taxation ; the latter are 
rules respecting taxes. The first canon is therefore applic- 
able only to the tax-system, as a whole, while the second, 
v|hii"d, and fourth should be observed in the case of each 
separate tax. Mill, therefore, has some justification when 
he declares that they belong to ‘the discussion of particular 
taxes,’ since every tax must be separately tested by them, 
though of course this circumstance does not remove them 
from the category of general rules. ^ 

Another feature that has been often noticed is the mix- 
ture of different classes of considerations. Thus they have 
been described as ‘ partly ethical . . . and partly econo- 
mical in the strict sense’ and it seems unquestionable 
that the second has chiefly a constitutional significance,* as 
prescribing the taxpayer’s immunity from arbitrary exac- 
tions, but more generally the three last may be regarded 
with Wagner as administrative precepts.’ ^ 

This attempt to separate the Smithian rules according to 
their character, though in appearance plausible, tends to 
obscure their really compound basis. The first maxim is, 
it may be said, undoubtedly ethical, since it refers to the 
justice of taxation. Granting this, it should also be remem- 
bered that inequality in taxation diminishes its productive- 
ness and impairs industrial energy ; and so viewed, the 
canon is an economic one. Violations of the rule of equal 
treatment are, again, offences against constitutional liberty 
quite as much as absence of certainty, In like manner 
each of the remaining rules has an economic side ; the cer- 
tainty, the convenience, and the economy of taxation, like 


’ Wmlth of Nations, 347-8. ^ Bk, v. ch. 2, § i. 

® Nicholson, note 45 to Wealth of Nations, 41S. 

4 Wagner, ii. 292 ; cp. Sidgwick, Political Ecommf, Bk, iii. qh. 8, J 6, 
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its equality, are highly promotlve of a Avell-filled treasury ; 
and a prosperous industrial system. The true point of 
view for understanding these maxims is to regard theni not 
as economic, ethical, or constitutional, but as essentially 
financial ; they therefore rightly combine the different ele- 
ments that must enter into problems connected with that 
subject. 

With reference to the first maxim, it is plain that Adam 
Smith regarded revenue as the index of ability to contri- 
bute, and it may be conjectured that the words ‘ under the 
protection of the State,' regarded by Walker as either ir- 
relevant or inconsistent, refer to the case of persons having 
property in different countries, and therefore imply a pro- 
hibition of double taxation.^ For it must be remembered 
that international problems were much more prominent in 
the thought of Adam Smith and his contemporaries than is 
usually supposed.^ 

§ 4. One natural consequence of the lofty position given 
to the Smithian canons is the depreciation of rules formu- 
lated by other writers. Variations of, or additions to, the 
four established maxims were regarded as peculiarities or 
vagaries of the propounder, which, if noticed at all, were 
rightly to be placed in a very subordinate situation. Nor, 
indeed, was there anything very novel in the formal con- 
tributions made by the successors of Adam Smith. Perhaps 
the most noticeable exception is that of the eminent 
historian S ismond i, who, beginning his career as a rigidly 
orthodox economist, showed in his latter work tendencies 
oT a very different character.^ But his revolt did not extend 
to the subject of finance. Like, and probably in imitation 

^ F, A. Walker, Political Economy^ See also Bk. iii. ch. 3, § 14, and 
the words there referre(i*lj||j for the discussion of double taxation. 

* Cp. the questions discussed by the Physiocrats and Adam Smith, respecting 
the effect of Dutch taxation on France and Germany, and the movement of 
capital in order to escape taxation. Bk. iii. ch, 5, ^ 2 , 7 * 

^ Nouveaux Prinnpes cCEconomie Pcliiique, yols. 18^9 (2nd ed. 1827), 
For Sismondi’s general position see Ingram, of Political Economy, 

165 sq. ; also Roscher, Geschichte^ 845 ; and QcitiixfGrundlcgiing, § 85* 
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pf, Adam Smith, he prescribes four rules dealing with other 
points than those already covered by the accepted maxims. 
He asserts (i) that every tax should fall on revenue, not on 
capital ; (2) that in the assessment of taxation gross pro- 
duce should not be confounded with revenue ; (3) that 
taxation should never touch what is necessary for the 
existence of the contributor ; and (4), that taxation should 
not put to flight the wealth which it strikes. 

' The mere statement of these rules suffices to show their 
substantial accordance with the ideas of Bentham and 
Ricardo.^ They are evidently intended to carry out the 
principles of saving capital from taxation, of confining the 
area of imposition to net revenue, and of relieving those 
who only possess the physical minimum of existence. 
Though not as fundamental as the rules given by Adam 
Smith, they yet, taken together, make no inconsiderable 
addition to the prescriptions of practical finance, even if, 
as we have seen, it is not always possible to secure their 
complete observance.^ * 

Other expositions may be passed over with still slighter 
notice. Of French writers Gamier, with a formidable list of 
sixteen rules — twelve general and four special — is the most 
elaborate,^ and also probably the most confused. Among 
the Germans of the older school Von Hojfk of, the later 
writers Held and Wagner, are most important‘s The last- 
named in his elaborate examination groups his canons under 
different heads according to what he regards as their primary 
character, a course which, whatever be its disadvantages, 
enables him to lay special emphasis on the purely financial 


^ Sec Ricardo, IVorks^ ; Bentham, 7 'heory of Legislation^ 107-8 ; also 
cp. Bk. iii. ch. 2, § 5, and ch. 3, § 10. 

'** See passages referred to in preceding note. 

® These are given at length in his Traits (ch. 13), 156-165. 

^ According to Hock taxation should be (i) just, (2) logical, (3) economical. 
Held lays down the rules of ( i ) generality, or that all who have incomes should 
contribute ; (2) equality, i.e. income should be taxed without reference to its 
source ; (3) the greatest possible care of the national well-being and its increase. 
Minkomviensteuer^ 121. 
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element.^ But in truth the whole tendency of modern German 
financial study has been rather towards description and 
analysis than the formulation of rules of supposed universal 
validity. Thus Wagner, while stating his elaborate canons^ 
{Gmndsiit2e\idk^s thQ utmost pains to insist on the need 
for careful discrimination in each particular case.^ 

§ 5. The foregoing, survey of the most prominent 
attempts to ^upply a series of precepts gives sufficient 
matea^al for selection. It is only necessary to place in 
their proper order and connect with each .other the rules 
that seem to possess the generality and weight required for 
inclusion in the list. First and most import ant o f the^prin*^ 
ci plcs that should guide the pr acrical financier js that 
which declares that ‘ taxation should be productive.’ The 
very Obj ect f "sy s te^m exists is to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the State, and therefore^ the 
minister in charge of* the finances naturally estimates the 
merits of a tax by the amount of its yield. Other con- 
siderations will no d^ubt occur to him, but this is after all 
the one that can never be neglected. And it is on this point 
th?tt the amateur in such matters is most likely to fail ; he 
will be attracted by the equity, popularity, or some other 
pleasing feature of imposts which nevertheless want .this 
primary quality. It is here, too, that the masters of finance 

^ Wajiner divides the chief principles {pberste Gnmdsd/ze) into four classes, 
arranged id the order of their importance, and distinguished as [a) financial, 
{b) economic, (r) ethical, {d) administrative. Under {a) come (i) taxation 
should Ire adequate to meet expenditure, (2) it should be elastic ; mnder {b) are 
placed (3) the sources of taxation should be rightly chosen, (4) the kinds of 
taxes should be selected \vith reference to their effects ; class includes rules (5) 
taxation should be general, and (6) it should be proportional ; while, finally, 
dass (d) contains the rules that taxation should be^l^) determinate, (8) con- 
venient, and (9) collected with tlte smallest cost, in fact Adam SmitlVs last 
three maxims. 

The economic rules are somewhat vaguely expressed, but (3 refers to the 
taxation of income and of capital, and (4) draws attention to the incidence of 
taxatiSh, The sixth rule is regarded as varying accordii^ to thp conception 
taken ; from the pure financial point of view it is to income, 

from li^e politico- social one it is in proportion to capacity.^ 

® * Ilier muss die Finanzwissenschaft vielmehr specialisiren und casuistisch , 
verfahren, als sie bisher gewbhnlich gethan hat,’ ii, 305. A 

- ‘ E 
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have won their greatest triumphs* To keep steadily in 
view the idea of productiveness, and select the objects most 
suitable for that purpose, requires firmness, as well as wide 
>!and accurate information. 

wxL. shauld place., .the., jule..,. tliat JiMation 
s hould be econo m i ca l ^ — and this, as we have seen,^ in clude s 
m u ch m o r c^. th a n mexe. saving in the cost of .^c ollection. 
Undue outlay on the official machinery of levy is but one 
part of the loss that taxation may inflict. It is^^a far 
greater evil to hinder the normal growth of industry 
and commerce, and therefore to check the growth of the fund 
from which future taxation is to come. Thus the rule of 
‘ economy ’ is naturally subdivided into two parts, viz. 
(a) ‘ taxation should be ine^ensive in coll ection.' apd./^) 

‘ taja|igOu.shQuW , as. little. as, possible^ i]ic>.irro w p f 
weal th.' It may also be remarked that there is a close 
connexion between ‘economy' and ‘productivity,' since 
the former aids in securing the latter. 

Our thircl rule is no other than the famous one that ' 
‘ taxation. should .be ju^ a vague and plastic 

proposition, which we may further explain by the interpre- 
tation that it should be measured hy^ thc ^^Qmp^f^tj vc 
abilities of the contributors, and this again may be taken 
in general to mean ‘ t axation in proport ion to Inqom e.' 
The many explanations that such' a maxim requires have 
been already given and need not be repeated.‘^ But here we 
may add that so far as the ‘benefits' of ‘service' principle is 
applied, it excludes the rule of taxation according to ability. 

‘ Jhe Tax systei^ should be elastic' is a furt he r 
ca no n, the observance of which is very desirable. It may, 
indeed, be regarded as the agency for realising at once 
‘productivity' and ‘economy.' Where the public revenue 
does not admit of easy expansion or reduction according 
to the growth or decline of expenditure, there are sure to 
be financial tfoublc.s.^ For this purpose some important 

^ Bk, iii. ch. 2, § 4 2 ^ passim. 

^ The experiences of the United Stales Treasury since the Civil War maybe 
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taxes will have to te levied at varying rates. In the 
British system the income tax is selected to perform this 
service ; but some article of general consumption might be 
placed under a sliding scale duty for the same reason. 
The particular taxes chosen will vary according to circum.** 
stances, but the general principle of fiejf^ility should be 
recognised and adopted. 

Of high impollfencc in earlier times, blit now requl^ng 
less emphasis d1></ing to its general observance, is ||ie 
canon that ‘ ta xation should be certai n/ When arbitiliry 
power was able to alter imposts at its will the uncertainty 
connected with the demands of tax-collector wai;: a 
great aggravation of the evil of the heavy burdens 


imposed. That the citizen in his dealings with public 
officials should be under the rule of settled law, not of 


caprice, is not only a financial but an im 
tional maxim. 


portant|:onstitu- 


Rcgarded from a somewhat different standpoint, the 
rule of ‘ certainty ’ or ‘stability’ is one that still needs 
enforcement. Frequent changes in the tax system have a 
disturbing effect The economic arrangements of society 
are, adjusted to the actual state of things, and reasonable 
expectations are formed, which are disappointed by sudden 
and unforeseen changes. Hence the strong objection that 
business men feel to even beneficial tariff changes, though 
the rule of stability is of comparatively little weight in the 
case of taxes on commodities. But where, as in the case 
of a long-established charge, such as the French land tax 
or the English local rates, contracts for lengthened periods 
have been concluded in the belief that the existing arrange- 
ments are permanent, then so-called reform is often a 
violation of .^ecurity^ It is in relation to this rule of 
stability that the popular maxim ‘ an old tax is no lax ’ 
finds its proper application. This conception of stability, 


referred to as supplying an excellent series of illustrations. Enormous surpluses 
have been followed by considerable deficits, accompanied by grave economic 
disturbance. 


E E 2 
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moreover, comprises the fragment, of truth wrapped up in 
Canard’s erroneous doctrine pf equal diffusion. ‘ 

‘ That taxation shou ld be eo nveni ent ’ is another of the 

,1111 w rr r-"T li I i-l, II " ■ «■ • 

accredited maxims, which almost carries its justificatiomon 
its face. It includes the selection of suitable objects for 
taxation, and also the choice of convenient periods for 
n^uirkig payment. This rule of convenience is but the 
expression in a special form of the general principle that . 
the public power should as far as possible adjust its pro- 
ceedings to the habits of the community, and avoid any 
efforts at directing the conduct of the citizens in order to 
facilitate its own operations. The sacrifices that incon- 
venient methods of fiscal administration impose may indeed 
be treated as violations of both^conomy and equity. 

§ 6. Such are the general canons that experience seems 
to/^jprescribc, and which should be observed iiV a well- 
ordered State. They are, it is true, of ,a rather elementary 
character, but general and comprehensive maxims could 
hardly be anything else. Besides, their simplicity has not ^ 
saved them from frequent violation. Their value lies in 
their assertion of truths ^ plain and intelligible to common 
understandings,'*^ but for that very reason too often passed 
over. A system of taxation which conforms to them may 
without hesitation be pronounced a good one. Where they 
are neglected and broken through, the evil consequences 
will be almost certainly conspicuous. 

A further point deserves notice. There is at first sight 
a probabHity of conflict between the several canons. A 
productive^ t^^ a convenient one 

maj^ be unjust;, and how, it .may. is a solutiOTjDf 
the difficulty to be reached ? ^ Th^lain answe r is, B y the 
su r rcndj;r^_or the^^ 1 The successful 

^ J^sident Hadly in his valuable Economics lays stress on the advantages 
of ^ certainty,’ but he connects it with proper assessment,, which Is essential in 
order to .•woid ‘ uncertainty of primary incidencej^ Economics ^ 451^9* Journal 
of PoHHcal Economy^ v. 86-9. This, however,, sce'mC as much a matter 
♦ equality * as of certainly ‘ ^ 

* Wealth of Nulions^ 286, 
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adrtiinistration of the State is the final object, and therefore 
conveniehce, or even equity, may have to yWd to pro4 
ductiveness. But though opposition is possible, agreement 
is on the whole the ordinary ca^e. We have seen that 
economy ihetjeases productiveness, but so do certainty 
afid convenience. Elasticity aids both productivenesi^nd 
economy, while growing productiveness in turn permits of 
better obseryance of all the other canons. Therq is thu^ a 
harmony in a properly administered financial system that 
tends to promote its improvement in the future.^ 

^ Cp. with the maxinis given in the text those enumerated by Mr. C. S. 
Devas, Political Ecomitty, 606. It would be possible to frame many detiv- 
ative rules — as ^ Taxation should l3e diversihed ' — but they could not lay 
claim to general application, ^ afid mjpst of them belong more fitly to the treat- 
ment of special taxes (Bk. iv.). 
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CHAPTER I 
TAXES ON LAND 

§ I. In the preceding book we have dealt with the sub- 
ject of taxation under its general aspects as the principal 
element of the financial, system. We have now to complete 
our inquiry by examining the characteristics of the different 
kinds of taxes, and we may begin this discussion with orve 
of the oldest and most widely employed forms of compul- 
sory contribution — that levied on land. The interest and. 
importance of this kind of taxation need 'not be insisted 
on. Perhaps somot capitation taxes or a rude form of the 
property tax can claim a higher antiquity, but in ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern times, in backward and in progres- 
sive societies, we meet with something in the shape of 
taxation on land as one of the primary agents of pro- 
duction. The economic natute of the impost and the 
particular methods adopted vary; ..the existence of some- 
form of public charge on^land is almost universal, and 
shows no sign of decrease. Greater financial knowledge 
and more efficient regulations produce considerable changes. 
Indeed, it is this development that chiefly needs our atten- 
tion. From the first feeble’attempts of early societi^ up 
to the elaborate processes of modern administration,%e 
can trace progress through a series of stages whicl^"illus- 
trate the historical movement. , i 

§ 2. Regarding land itself as the'obj^t’to be taxed, 
the most obvious ‘ unit /in a ii^ commun^ would be tba!^: 
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of a given area. '^Assume that none but very fertile land is 
cultivated, and that only in a simple manner, and the tax 
by area will be also the just one. Each unit is of about 
the same value and employs about the same amount of 
capital and labour. The early taxes on Jugera in Rome 
and on ‘hides’ in England were probably at first based 
on this system, though they soon departed from it, and at 
present a few of the English dependencies retain it.^ But 
as soon as differences in qualities of soil and^in modes of 
cultivation become noticeable, the method ceases to be 
fair. 

Another form of land tax, that in proportion to the pro- 
duce, is of greater antiquity. Eastern sovereigns receive 
their revenue usually in this manner. One-fourth, as in 
India, one-fifth, as in Egypt, or more frequently one-tenth 
of the yield was claimed by the monarch. This ‘tithe 
system,’ as it may be called, arose out of the ruler’s 
part-proprietorship of the soil. The proportional tax on 
produce was closely analogous to a metayer rent. It was* 
partly adjusted to the fertility of the land, and did not 
press so heavily on the poor soils as the area tax. Under 
a competitive system its immediate burden would fall on 
the consumers of agricultural products through the rise of 
price, though the ultimate effect would be to cj[ieck cultiva- 
tion, and therefore to lower rent. As the system has been 
generally applied to societies in the customary stage the 
pressure came on the cultivator, who is at once the pro- 
ducer and the chief consumer of^hose commodities. 

These primitive methods are improved, either by arrang- 
ing land in classes according to its quality and applying 
a different rate to each class, or by varying the proportion 
of produce taken according to the method of cultivation. 
As soon as the elements of fertility and proximity to 
market begin to tell^ it is evident that a uniform rate falls 

^ Dowell, i. 8, for the ‘ hide.* For the Jugeruniy Mommsen, Hist, Rom. i. 95 
St. Vincent and British Guiana have , the iinifiDrm tax. Pari. Papers (1891) 

1 81, Taxation of Land, 
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with undue severity on the poor and distant lands, either 
hindering their cultivation or raising the value of all pro- 
duce. Consequently we meet efforts at differentiation in 
various countries. Under the Roman Empire land in 
some provinces was divided into that of first, second, third, 
or other fertility, and the rate was adjusted accordingly ; 
in others one-fifth or one-seventh of the yield was taken.^ 
In later times the Duchy of Mecklenburg Imd its land 
graded into tliree classes, with a different rate on each, and 
some of the Indian assessments have a like idea as their 
base.^ These modifications show some consciousness that 
the real value of the agent, land, is not to be measured 
either by its surface area or its gross produce. They are, 
however, but imperfect attempts at reaching the true aim 
of a land tax, the value embodied in the object. A tithe 
or other proportional produce tax does not allow for the 
expenses of production ; as equal amounts of produce are 
often due to very different quantities of outlay, such a tax 
discourages the employment of capital and is practically 
inconvenient in the form of assessment.^ A classification 
of soils gives some, though insufficient, recognition to the 
influence of natural fertility. Far more is required. The 
effort to get at the true value of the ‘ object ' is attained in 
respect to the land tax when it is levied on the net yield. 
The capital of the cultivator and the profits due to it have 
to be estimated in order to ascertain the income derived 
from the soil itself.?^ Political equity and financial expedi- 
ency have both contributed to this result ; the fairest and 
most productive land tax is, on the whole, that which takes 
the net return as its standard. F'iscal practice tended in 
this direction. The financial reform of Diocletian seems 

^ Clamageran, i. 16. 

^ ‘ Land (in Ohio) was divided into three classes, aceprding to quality, and 
there were three rates of taxation per 100 acres; one for land of the first 
quality, another for land of the second quality, and still another for land of the 
third quality,’ Ely, 'JlaXation, 134. 

3 Restraints must be placed on the sale of crops until tkey are inspected by 
the tax-collector and his share settled. 
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to have adopted a unit of vaIu^,not of area {/ugum)iZSt\iQ 
. base for taxation of land. The English * hide ’ came to be 
regarded as the ‘carucate* of variable area but constant 
value.^ 

The mediaeval land taxes are so much mixed up with 
renf^and the incidents of 4 enure that little stress can be 
placed on their form ; they are often parts of the older 
property ta#, and only disentangled from it by degrees. 
Early English taxation ‘ reached the landowner through his 
cattle, farming stock and corn and other produce of lands,* ^ 
and the later subsidies had a rafe on land as one of their 
component parts. In France the Taille was developed from 
the feudal dues and became permanent in 1445. But 
wherever the system of taxing land had to be applied, the 
idea of taking its value as the real object of taxation came 
to the front, though the difficulties in carrying it out caused 
the frequent adoption of the ‘ apportioned * tax, as in the 
case of the Taille^ both the English * tenths and fifteenths,* 
and the subsidies, and, too, in the German and Italian land 
taxes.^ The defects of these systems, with their exemp- 
tions and inequalities, made reform essential. 

§ 3. It is far easier to point out the conditions of theo- 
retic justice than to overcome the practical obstacles to 
arriving at the true net yield. The land t^x system re- 
quires as its basis a valuation, and in the attempt to furnish 
this requisite various methods have beCU: tried. Perhaps 
the simplest is that which follows the indications of the 
market, and uses as its guide ti(e rent at which land is 
let. There is an obvious advantage in keeping close to the 
facts, but there is also great difficulty in ascertaining them 
correctly and following their successive changes. Adam 
Smith approved of the use of registers of leases, which he 
would make compulsory, and by their aid assess the land 

^ Wagner, iii, 26 ; Ckmageran, i. 19. English Village Conu * 

290 sq. SflP^England, Seebohni, 40 ; Dowell, iii. 67. 

, * Vignes, i. ii ; Dowell, L 88, 154. 
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of occupying owners.^ The selling value is another possible 
criterion ; it is evidently related to rent as jprincipal is to 
interest, and for short periods the proportion is steady. A 
tax directly based on the selling value of land is, however, 
a tax on property tather than on incon^e. 

The difficulties in ascertaining the actual rents, and in 
some countries the large proportion of occupying owners, 
have popularised the 4ystem of determining the value of 
land for taxation by official ^assessment based on survey 
and valuation. This method is evidently the older one. 
Thus the Roman provincial land tax had a survey as its 
foundation followed by valuation,^ Domesday Book is a 
less perfect example of the same kind in England, |nd in 
one form or another valuations were common enough in 
the Middle Ages, but^ were in general used only for the 
ruder forms of laillll taxation, and dealt with the gross 
produce from the soil or its supposed capital value. 

Refinements in fiscal methods require a corresponding 
elaboration in the valuation, or, to use the serviceable 
French term, cadastre} on which they depend. Most of 
the controversies. about the land tax turn on the method 
of cadastration, and the expediency of its revision at stated 
periods. For the completion of a cadastre a series of pro- 
cesses is needed ; there must be the measurement of the 
surface, and its delineation by maps ; the boundaries of 
properties must be marked, and the ownership specified. 
To this technical vysqrk the economic task of valuation suc- 
ceeds. Estimates of produce and prices and of the cost of 
cultivation form the data on which the * net annual value ^ 
is calculated. Each of these steps involves much labour, 
and is liable to error, more particularly in the economic 
part of the work, gjpduce must depend on the method 
and skill employed in cultivation, prices on many different 
conditions^ and both, especially the lattefi are fluctuating. 
Besides, to be really useful, a fiscal survej|; jmust deal with 

^ iii. 25-6;' 

* Said to be derived from 
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minute portions of the soil; each distinct piece (or par- 
celled should be valued and revalued at intervals. Such an 
inquiry takes a long period to accomplish for any country, 
and by the time it is completed the results for the districts 
first treated have become antiquated.^ However perfect 
when first started, a valuation must soon fail to represent 
the actual position of the land it deals with. The opening 
of new lines of communication, the adoption of a different 
style of farming, and the growth of towns wffi completely 
alter the old results.^ The imperfections of the cadastre 
are grave enough from a theoretical point of view, but they 
also entail much hardship and injustice. Some persons 
and districts arc unduly favoured, leaving to others to make 
up the amount that they have escaped paying. For 
example, in France (where the land tax is apportioned), 
some proprietors are taxed four timesms heavily as others. 
The differences in Italian taxation were still greater, owing 
to the use of different cadastral bases for different dis- 
tricts.'^ Between the difficulties ihat adherence to an old 
valuation causes, and those due to the expense and con- 
fusion of incessant renewals of the cadastre^ it appears that 
the safer course is to keep the original valuations checked 
by the actual letting values of land. Apart from the ex- 
pense of continual revaluation, it is also true^that the ‘ net 
annual value’ or the ‘net income’ of official estimations is 
in a sense hypocritical, as it depends on the accuracy of 

^ ‘ The survey and valuation of Bohemia is said to have been the work of 
more than a hundred years.’ Wealth of Nations^ 351. The French cadastre^ 
bet^Lin in 1807, was not completed till 1850. In Madras we hear that ‘in 1855 
the work of survey and re-setticment was begun. This work will he accom- 
plished in or about 1895, but certain districts of the Presidency will then have 
seen this very re-settlement expire.’ Goodrich, Economic Journal^ i. 451. In 
like manner the Irish valuation usually known as ‘ Griffiths’s ’ has become by 
lapse of time very misleading. 

Three valuations of Laticashire made in 1790, 1840, and 1890 respectively, 
would have few common, or even proportional results. 

^ Leroy- Beaulieu, i. 343. For Italy, Alessio, i. 224-5 J Fournier de Flaix, 
Traiiiy 498. According to the former, land wa.s taxed in Lombardy, at 25 per 
cent., in Liguria at 7 per cent.; the latter gives 79 per cent, for Modena and 
17 per cent, for Sicily. A new cadastre for Italy is j^roposed. 
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the assumptions made for the purpose. There is, however, 
the qualifying fact that a well-executed cadastre of use 
for other purposes. A careful survey is essential for 
facilitating the transfer of land, so that it is merely the 
economic part that could in any case be dispensed with. 
There seems to be no great obstacle to a gradual revision 
of the general valuation, supplemented by local valuations 
strictly on the letting value. In this way the former would 
be a slowly changing norm, while the latter would recog- 
nise the actual movements of land value, 

5 ^ 4. But whatever may be the hindrances in the way of 
securing a perfect adjustment of the land tax, there is 
no doubt that most financial systems use it as a substantial 
resource. The so-called English land-tax has really been 
converted into a rent charge;^ but Schedule A of the 
income tax comptises land and housc.^ the former in 
1899 — 1900 being ;£‘52,8i4,ooo in value, yielding at the rate 
of Zd, less than i ,800,000. To this sum has to be added the 
portion of local rates falling on land. Using the propor- 
tion of land to houses under Schedule A as a guide to the 
division of rates between the two classes, we would get 
about 23 per cent, for the share of land. As the rates for 

1898- 9 were over ^^'38, 600, 000 this method would give 
;^9,O7O,0OO as the local charge on land for England and 
Wales.^ As, however, the poor rate valuation differs 
materially from that employed for income tax, it becomes 
necessary to consider the estimated distribution of local 
burdens. According to Sir H. Fowler, land in 1891 bore 
a little over 15 per cent, while houses contributed nearly 

1 Bk. ii. ch. 4, § 5. 

Schedule A — 

I Land. I Houses, I Land, I Houses, 

1899- 1900 I 52,814,000 1^74,431,000 I 23J per cent. | 764 per cent. 
Local Kates for 1898-99 — 

England and Wales £^$,602,000 

Scotland ... 3,824,000 

Ireland 234, 000 

In the last country the returns from gas and waterv/^rks are included in the 
rates, hut are unimportant. 
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onTiy ^ne-slxth, against 6i^-ai!x!ths <3^riv 
■Thbs the true contribution from land in England and 
iWtlfcs would be somewhat over ;^6, 400,000.^ Scotland 
and Ireland show a larger proportion ; 50 per cent, would 
in their case be the share of land, and, we may say that, of 
' |he tbtal 7, 000, 000, ^£3, 500, 000 would fall on land The 
extent to which the taxation of houses falls on ground rent 
&T-at least for statistical purposesr^an insoluble problem ; 
but, omitting it for the present, we get a total taxation of 
nearly £ 10,000,000 on land for the United Kingdom. How 
far this rejiresents a charge on pure land value, as distinct 
from that on investments of capital, is questionable. We need 
not in any case hesitate to ascribe the greater part to the 
■ value of the land, not to the improvements. When we add 
to the above the tithes and tithe rent charges, so far as 
they are devoted to ecclesiastical ok, other public purposes, 
the total reaches 2,500,000. Allowing for considerable 
under- valuation in the figures of Schedule A,^ it is never^ 
theless beyond doubt that land contributes largely to the 
public requirements. 

At the same time we must remember that a great deal 
of this burden is of long standing ; the incorne tax has 
been for sixty years in continuQuis operation, and, in the 
early part of the century, the poor rate was excessive. 
There is no evidence of new and oppressive charges being 
imposed. The growth of local taxation, as Lord Goschen 
has shown,® has chiefly affected the towns, while, until 
recently, the rent of land was rising. 

§ 5. On passing to France we meet with a very different 
iSy^em of land taxation. The old Tat/k, whose defects 
'%ere universally recognised, was supplemented in 1710 by 
iht JOixieme, and from 1748 a Vingt&me was levied These 

^ Local Taxation Report (No. :i:68j 1893) 3cxxvii-xl. Cp. Blunden, Local 
Tamlion and Fimncei ^2. 

^ Owing to the great fall in the value of land the assessments are now prob* 
ably up to, or in some cases beyond, the true amount. 

{y7%L^al 7'axation^ 5^* Cp. Wr. FoWler^s L&i:al Taxation Report xxxv, 
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‘ tenths ’ and * twentieths * were rather income, than pure 
land taxes, but were abolished at" the Revolution along 
with the Taille, and the modern system was inaugurated. 

The decree of December, 1790, established the Impdt 
fonder was to be apportioned on all landed property 
in proportion to its ' net revenue.' This phrase is evidently 
due to physiocratic influence, and was explained to mean 
what remained over after all expenses were deducted 
from the groS^ produce. The tax was to be a fixed sum 
apportioned among the contributories, and to be payable 
in money. It was not to exceed one-sixth of the net 
revenue, and, on the loose estimate that 240,000,000 francs 
would be one-sixth, the contribution was fixed at that 
amount, with an additional 60,000,000 francs for local 
taxation. The disturbances of the Revolutionary period 
hindered the collection of this impost, and the unequal 
pressure, owing to the absence of proper valuations, was 
the ground of successive reductions, by which the total 
amount, from being 240,000,000 francs in 1790-6, fell to 
150,000,000 in 1821. In 1835, the increased value of house 
property, which is included by the law of 1790, was taken 
into account. The additional centimes — really an increase 
of the tax — were given up in 1850, and by 1880 the total 
amount was almost 174,000,000 francs (;^7,ooo,ooo). The 
extra centimes for the departments and communes were 
very nearly trebled in amount since 1820; in 1880 they 
were 94,000,000 francs and 82,000,000 francs respectively.^ 
The loud complaints of agriculturists as to the inequali- 


^ More i:)rccise figures are — 



1820 

1840 

'i 860 

1880 

1900 * 


Francs. 

Francs, 

Francs, 

Francs. 

Franck 

Principal amount . . . 
Additional centimes for 

168,225,220 

J 

4 *, 89 g(ij ^77 

36,368,634 

155,669,805 

163,837,194 

173,827,511 

103, <68,643 

general purposes . . . 

Ditto for departments 

33,936,017 1 
47,629,611 

70,238,036 

94,077,070 

^8,377,293 

69,158,840 

Ditto, for communes . . 

28,518,003 

24,820,985 

45,683,257 

81,904,09s 

5,350,874 

63,647,717 

Ditto for relief, &c. 

3,768,747 

3,601,486 

4,476,168 

9,110,182 

Total 

279,960,281 

265,657,904 

284,234,655 

355,159,550 

253,462,675 


* The figures for 1900 include only the land tax pfe|)er (Pro^ritits non 
bdties). 
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ties and unjust pressure of the Impdt fonder led to a 
reform in 1890, by whi^fh the house tax was separated from 
theland tax, and the latter, which had been 1 1 8 , 000 , OCX) francs, 
was reduced to 103,000,000 francs. By a law of 1897 the 
smaller properties were relieved. The result has been that, 
in 1900, even with an extra charge of 8 per cent, on the 
original general tax, the total taxation on land stands at 

253.000. 000 francs or 0,1 20, 000. The increase of house 
property and buildings has supplied a nCw object for the 
heavier taxation, as in the case of England. The land tax 
remains one of apportionment, while the house tax, or 
more strictly that on land with buildings {PropriM bAtie\ 
has become rated, and is fixed for the present at 3*20 per 
cent. The next step in reform will probably, be the 
abandonment of the apportioning of the land tax in favour 
of the more suitable rated system.^ 

§ 6. The Italian land tax is a development from the 
taxes of the several Italian States. As the simplest course, 
rio,ooo,cx)0 lire was the amount fixed for apportionnrent 
among the different divisions. Measures of reform have 
been since attempted. The tax on buildings was separated 
in 1865 and made a rated tax, and redistributions of 
the total charge among the provinces were carried out. 
The defective scheme of the old cadastre has led to the 
enactment of a law prescribing the preparation of a new 
and uniform one for all Italy. The variations in amount 
of the land tax have been from 125,000,000 lire to about 

96.000. 000 lire, i.e. speaking generally, from about 
;£‘4 ,ooo,ooo to ;£’s,ooo,ooo, but the local taxation has to be 
added. Thus for fhe *year 1886-7 the provincial tax was 
53 ,coo,cxX) lire and the communal one 76,000,000 lire, 
which, with iio,cx)0,ooo lire, the general land tax for that 
year, made a total of 240, ooo,ocx) lire (;^9,690,000) — a much 
higher charge than that of France. In! (Qualification it 
mustj however, be noticed that the whole taxation of Italy 
is far heavier. The most serious grievance is found in the 

^ For the French land tax, Stourm, i. 124-22O: Vignes, i. 25-39. Diet, 
det Finances^ s. v. KpmkUftf 
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instances of heavily taxed communeSj, where the greater 
part of the value of land is absorbed in taxation. So far 
has this been carried that there have been many cases 
of evictions by the State.^ Inequality in distribution and - 
excessive weight in arnount are the gravest possible 
defects in any tax. Tb® ne\v valuation, though costly, 
will remedy the forniier, but the latter is a qs^estion of; 
policy as w^l ag finance^ 

The Spanish land tax, which received its present form 
in 1845, includes stock, and is therefore more primitive. 
Owing to the want of a correct valuation, tlie charges afb 
very imperfectly distributed. The proportion fixed for 
1890-1 was 15I per cent, on those places that have given 
a satisfactory declaration of value, for others 17^ per , 
cent. The yield for 1900 exceeded 160,000,000 pesetas 
(£6^6So,ooo\ with over 17,000,000 pesetas (;^68o,ooo) for 
local purposes. The law of March, 1900, makes provision 
for a proper valuation of houses, land, and cattle, which 
will increase the efficiency of the land tax. 

The Portuguese land tax is closely on the lines of the 
French Impdt fonder. It was originally rated, but since 
1852 has been apportioned; it, is however,, proposed to 
return to the rated method. The yield is nearly 3,000,000 
milreis (about ;£’650,ooo), after paying assessment expenses. 

Belgium has a rated tax based on an elaborate valuation. 
Up to 1867 the method of apportionment wag employed. 
The annual amount for national purposes foryi900 was 
over 1, 000, 000, with additional centimes for local govern- 
ment of nearly ’ 

Greece, which possessed the tithe system till 1880, has 

* En 1876, 6,6i4^ropri^tes 4 taient expropriecs parle Fisc pourle recouvre- 
ment de 936,774 francs jet en 1877, 6,644 propri^t^s pour 662,72a 

francs. Le Fisc petite propri^te trop ob^r^e, De 1873 ^1878, 

35,074 petits proprietaires ont perdu leur avoir par Texpropriation forcee/ 
I,aveleye, Lettres d'Jialie (1880), 161-2, For the Italian land tax. Dc/ibrleu, 
i. 205-218 ; Alessio, Sistema Tribuiari^^ i. 88-232. 

® More accurate figures for 1900 are — 

For the State, 25,924,130 francsi 
For Pr6yi»ce?i, 3*895,846 francs. J;; 

For Communes; :i;j,307, 906 firancs;|, 
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now a rather primitive but yet complicated group of ‘land 
taxes* on labouring animals, on area, and certain products, 
yielding altogether about £soofiOO, 

§ 7. The land taxes are confined to the several States of 
the German Empire, the imperial revenue being derived 
mainly from indirect taxation. With numerous differences 
in detail, tJiere is the general system of basing the tax on 
official valuation. The Prussian land tax, inherited from 
the 1 8th century, was reformed in the period 1810-20; a 
new valuation was arranged, and inequalities in the dis- 
tribution between the different provinces modified ; but the 
survivals of the older system of privilege prevented com- 
plete success in this object. In 1821 its yield was under 
pfijSOOjOOO. These inequalities were dealt with by the 
legislation of i86i. The house tax was separated, and for 
the land tax the amount was fixed at 10,000,000 thalers 

1, 5 00,000) from 1865, and a fresh valuation carried out. 
The, new Prussian provinces, acquired in 1866, added 
3,200,000 thalers (;f48o,ooo) to this fixed sum, giving a 
total of ;2f2,ooo,ooo. The amount of the additional local 
charges was somewhat uncertain, but for the year 1 880-1 
the communal and provincial extra land taxes were equal 
to those of the State in amount (if2,ooo,ooo), giving a total 
burden on land of ;^'4,ooo,ooo, independent oS the action of 
the income tax. 

Under the legislation of 1893 state land tax, in 
common ^ith the house and business taxes, has been 
"^surrendered by the Prussian government in order to pro- 
vide the local subdivisions with adequate objects of tax- 
ation. This long-proposed transfer only came into effect 
for the financial year commencing April i, 1895. 

Each of the smaller German States employs some form 
of land tax. Bavaria shows a less developed form in its 
referjgjnce to gross produce as the basis of calculation. 
The cadastral surveys are in most cases elaborate, and 
serve other than fiscal purposes, such as facilitating the 
transfer of land. The communes of the several States also 
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receive contributions through additions to the land 
tax.^ 

Austria has developed a lailrf tax oB a similar type. 
By the reform of 1817 the valuation of the i8th century 
was to be replaced by new one completed in 1^5^. The 
house tax was separated in 1820. In 1879 a law for revision 
was passed, arid in 1881 the annual amount was |xed at 
35,190,000 ^d'>rins for fifteen years, a new valuation to 
be then made. The Hungarian land tax was alntfet the 
same sum (35,000,000 florins), and the local charges in 
Austria levied on land were believed to reach the like 
amount. Thus the burden on land in Austria proper is 
under ;6'7,ooo,ooo. 

Taxation of land in the United States is imposed 
through the general property tax, which, as we shall see 
presses with undue weight on real property, but its dis- 
cussion belongs to a later chapter.^ Nor need the Indian 
land revenue be again considered. 

§ 8. The foregoing notices of the land taxation of some 
of the principal countries bring out its characteristic fea- 
tures. Specially worthy of observation are : first, the con- 
siderable amount contributed on the whole, and to both 
general and local revenues. The absolute amount appears 
to be highest in England, but everywhere a good percentage 
of the net annual returns is taken for public use.® Another 
very common circumstance is the employment of the 
system of apportionment. A total fixed sum is thus 
secured, and as each district must pay its part, it has a 
manifest interest in making all contribute fairly ; neverthe- 
less, the method has the great defect of rendering an im- 
portant part of the tax revenue inelastic, and it is likely to 
reduce the land tax fo a rent charge, as has happened in the 
case of England. The rated or percentage system is free 
from these faults, and is therefore the best suited for modern 

^ For the German land taxes, Cohn, §§ 303-6 ; Woi^ner, vol. iv. ; Fournier 
de Flaix, 393 sq. : 

“ Bk. iv. ch. 4, § 3. ® Probably lowest in Saxony. 
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■^ance. A third question intimately connected with the 
land tax is that^pf valuation. If the' ^ rated’ system be 
used, it is necessary in the interests of justice that the basis 
on \yhich the estimate of value is made should be uniform. 
Thus e.g'. the English valuation of fand is believed to be 
close|r to the true value than the Irish one, from which it 
, follows that the income tax in its A schedule is not the 
same in the two countries.^ The Italian land tax affords a 
more extreme instance of the same evil. In all countries 
this inequality must in some degree exist between indi- 
viduals and smaller districts, but this fact only 
streng|hens the claim for all practicable efforts to secure 
the removal of proven injustices. Even if it be impossible 
to alter quickly the particular fornas of the tax, there is 
an advantage in knowing the amount of inequality, which 
can then be compensated by the adjustment of other 
taxes. 

Finally, the land tax is what has been called a ‘ real 
tax ; it deals with the object, land, and takes no note of 
the position of the proprietor. When properly developed 
it is proportioned to net produce, and therefore allows 
for the expenses of working the soil. For the same reason 
it should not take indebtedness into account.^ Charges on 
land are a part of the net return, and hisye no claim to 
deduction. A variable land tax may therefore press with 
great severity on encumbered proprietors who have to pay 
the tax on the interest ofji^their debts. Any attempt to 
remedy this evil has the necessary result of creating a 
partial tax on interest of capital, and, if unaccompanied by 
taxation of other forms of capital, would either discourage 
loans to owners of land or raise the interest on mortgages. 
The conclusion suggested by these facts is that the land' 
tax had best be absorbed in a general income tax, 

^ It does not follow, as has been asserted, that Ireland suffers from this 
It would on the whole tell in her favour. 

^ Professor Seligman — Political Science Quarterly^ vii. 719 — seems to 
,<3uestion ihi^ proposition, Which nevertheless is a necessary deduction from the 
of th^ land tax* 
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when part of tlie burden would, as under existing English 
arrangements, be paid by the creditors. If, on the other 
hand, the distinct land tax be retained, two courses are 
open : either to retain^! at a become^ 

a rent charge^ an undesirable proceeding, or to give it up^ 
to local bodies. We seen that taxes on real property 
are a good form of local revenue,^ and both in France and 
the United Stales this treatment, which is in accordance 
with British practice, has been proposed. The actual con- 
dition ill Germany with its numerous smaller States partly 
attains this result, which has, been reached in Prussia by 
the reforms of 1893.^ ; 

§ 9. The incidence of the land tax is a final question for 
consideration. In its ruder forms the pressure fell chiefly 
on the actual cultivators, though the ultimate effect of 
heavy taxation must have been felt by the proprietors in 
the check to agricultural improvement and the diminution 
in their dues. On the hypothesis of competition, a pro- 
portional tax on produce, e.g. a tithe, would tend to raise 
prices, and thus at first fall on the consumer, unless there 
was free importation of the article from abroad. Such w^as 
Ricardo’s reasoning in respect to tithes, which had to be 
paid from land at the margin of cultivation, and which con- 
sequently yielded no rent. He failed to see the inevitable 
effect of dearer food in retarding the progress of the 
community, and thereby preventing the increase of rent. 
The pressure of a tithe is surely, as time elapses, in 
greater degree passed on to the landlords.^ As soon as 
net return is taken as the standard for taxation, rent is the 
element affected. A land tax, therefore, in its developed 

^ ^ Bk. iii. ch. 6, § 4. The^ recent Prussian legislation noticed in § 7 is in 
accordance with the doctrine here laid down. 

^ The proposal was made by Leon Say in the debates on the Tmp 6 t fonder ' 
in 1890 [Finances de la France^ iii. 437), and by Profj^sor Ely, Taxaii&n^ 
251-3, who would exempt land from even * State* tajcatiOfn. 

8 See Ricardo, Principles y ch, 9. McCulloch, Senior, and J. S. Mill dll 
desert him in this case. See Bk. iii. ch. 5, § 6 ; also J, S. Mill, Principles^ 

Bk. v*t}h. 4 » § 4 * 
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form, may not inaccurately be regarded as a tax on rent, and 
the general principles of incidence applied tp it In actual 
working, however, various complications arise. The action 
of competition is not always found in full force, and so far 
as any portion of the pure economic rent is held by the 
imn^ediate payer — tenant or other — he has to submit to the 
burden.^ A land tax may also affect the interests of labour. 
If investment of capital in agriculture is checl^^d, and if the 
rate of wages is easily affected by the action of employers 
(as has been often the case), taxation on the cultivator may 
be shifted, not to the landlord by lowering rent, but to the 
labourer by lowering wages, or in a time of rising prices by 
preventing their proportional increase in money.^ Again, 
the fact that the land which is the object of taxation often 
owes its value to the capital sunk in it makes the burden 
fall on the yield of fixed capital, a point which has been 
already considered.^ 

A mo^e difficult and disputable point arises in connexion 
with, the incidence of a long-continued land tax. Here it 
is said that the tax is really a deduction from property. As 
land is sought for its revenue, whatever lowers its revenue 
lowers its selling price, and therefore a land tax falls 
altogether on the possessor at the time of its imposition. 
Subsequent acquirers take the land subjecfto the burden, 
and pay a lower price in consequence. This process of 
‘ amortisation,’ as it has been called, makes the subsequent 
removal of the tax undesirable ; the persons who have lost 

^ * As a matter of fact it appears that a great portion of the farms in England 
are not rack-rented. If so, it is clear that any increase in local burdens must 
fall on the margin between the actual rent and the rack-rent, and so far 
diminish the advantage derived by the farmer from his actual rent being 
below a rack-rent, and till that margin were exhausted it would naturally be 
useless for him to apply to his landlord to readjust his rent.’ Goschen, Local 
Taxation y 165. But as Mr. Blunden [Local Taxation and Finance^ 42) points 
out, in times of depression this may tell in a different way. Rents continue 
above the economic level, and the rates paid by the occupier are an aggravation 
of his position. 

® See Leslie, Essc^Sy 395-7, for an illustration. 

f See Bk. iiL ch. 5, § 6. ^ 
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by its establishment are not the same a$ those who gain by 
its remission. A purchaser buys land at a lower price in 
consequence of the tax, and gains a like advantage by its 
removal; in fact, he is allowed for it twice over, once at the 
time of purchase and again at thatjof remission. 

The elements of truth in this theory, which has received 
much favour, appear to be the following : (i) as previously 
pointed out,^ when a land tax becomes definitely fixed, so 
that it can be foreseen, or even capitalised and redeemed, 
there is no inaccuracy in speaking of it as a charge on land 
which lowers its selling price ; it is just the same as a 
mortgagej^ and is so regarded by purchasers ; (2) a stable 
tax of any kind has some of the advantages to which 
Canard gives such exaggerated importance. Its pressure 
is more regular, and therefore less felt An invariable land 
tax undoubtedly has this in its favour. On the other 
hand, there is no reason for regarding the modern land 
taxes as perfectly stable and fixed. In transactions with 
respect to land there are not merely the existing but the 
prospective burdens to be taken into account. To assume, 
e.g, that the French ^ centimes additionnels^ or the English 
local rates have been ‘ amortised * would be an obvious 
error. We cannot foresee the future movement of taxation 
in respect to land, and we cannot expect that the present 
systems will always continue. Another important con- 
sideration is the relation of land taxation to the other 
forrns. If it should happen to be unduly heavy there would 
be a tendency to depress the value of the land so taxed, 
just as if it were too light its effect would be the opposite ; 
but this is characteristic of all taxation. Tea, sugar, or any 
other commodity will have its value for the time being 
affected by the creation or remission of a special tax on it. 
But where there is a due proportion of taxation to the 
several forms of income, the investor in land will only 
receive the same proportional return as he would obtain in 
other directions. Any alteration in the land tax ought to 
^ Bk. ii. ch. 4, § 5. 
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pive BiS it# tie efibrt to secute a jtiore equal dis- 
[pilufion of burdeii^ be no valid 

^ Objection. M the same time, where a tax has been recog- 
uised as at once special and defimtely fixed, it seems to 
pass out of the ordinary category of taxes and into that of 
charges, a transformation only possible in the case of 
durable productive wealth, and most prominent in respect 
to land. 



CHAPTEKL II 

TAXES ON CAPITAL AND BUSINESS 

§ I. For fiscal purposes durable capital has the closest 
resemblance to land— the two are indeed sometimes inex- 
tricably mixed up together-^and of its different forms 
houses and buildings generally are the most important 
from the same point of view. Sometimes as an integral 
part of the land tax, but more often with a distinct posi- 
tion, we find the charge on houses used both for local and 
general purposes. The reasons for its employment are to 
be found, partly in its connexion with land, partly in the 
universality of the use of houses, which extends taxation to 
all classes, partly in the convenience and readiness of 
assessment, and finally in the belief that the value of a 
person’s house was a satisfactory test of his income. Jhese 
consideration ST have very different weight at different 
periods. In early times the one object was to secure 
receipts, and for this purpose houses, or something con- 
nected with them, were convenient objects of imposition. 

As in the case of land, the precise form adopted varied ; 
at first houses were taxed simply as part of the land pn 
which they st6dd,^bPing treated as a particular kinrf^bf 
improvement, 'the hearth or chimney tax was in use in 
the feudal period. The substitution; of windows fot 
chimneys mafle another variety, to| be succeeded by 
taxation assessed according to the class of house, of the 
letting value. The problems and cou3^e of development 
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pf the land tax reappear with modifications in the case of 
the house tax. t 

§ 2. England shows this development The hearth tax, 
established in 1662, was so unpopular that it was abolished 
in 1688, but soon replaced by the window tax, under which 
a scale of payment was fixed — ten windows and under, is., 
incf easing at a higher rate for a larger number. With several 
changes in the rates, and with additional stringent pro- 
visions to check evasion, the tax continued ah through the 
eighteenth century. In 1815 its yield was about ;^2,ooo,ooo. 
Sounder ideas of taxation led to its repeal in 1851. Adam 
Smith’s suggestion that inhabited houses should be taxed 
on their annual value was adopted in 1778, in addition to 
the existing window tax. Houses under value were to 
be free ; those between £5 and £50 to pay 6^/. in the pound 
^2||- per cent); those over ^50, is. (5 per cent.). Several 
increases of the tax were made for war purposes, till in 1808 
the rate on houses of ;^40 and over was 2s, lod, or nearly 
1 5 per cent. By a curious selection the house duty was re- 
pealed in 1834 instead of the window tax, but on the repeal 
of the latter in 1851 it was reimposed. Houses under ;^20 
were exempted, and business premises paid only two-thirds 
of the rate on ordinary houses, Le., 6d. and gd. per pound 
respectively. The last change has been made in 1890, 
when^Lord Goschen restored the old system of grading. 
Houses between £20 and £40 pay only ^d.^ and those 
between ;^40 and ^^“60, 6d., the corresponding rate on 
business premises being 2d. and 4d. The yield of the tax 
was by those changes somewhat reduced from its highest 
point of ^2,000,000; in 1900-1 it amounted to ;£* 1,700, 000.^ 

To arrive at the total pressure of taxation on buildings 
wfe must add (i) the income tax in schedule A, amounting 
at Sd. to about ^4,850,000, and (2) the great mass of local 
rates. Taking the figures in the last chapter, if the balance 
of rates can be assigned to buildings, wd*" would get the 

^ On the English house and window taxes, Wealth of Nations^ 355-357 ; 
Dowell, iii. 165-192, 
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enormous sum of ;^35, 700,000, as their local taxation.^ 
The occupier, the ground landlord, and, in the case of 
business establishments, the consumers of the commodities, 
arc all participants in the burden, but wc must again note 
that a great deal of this expenditure is economically repro- 
ductive, so that the taxes are paid out of a fund created by 
their employment. 

§ 3. France has not reached the same stage of develop- 
ment as Engiaind in regard to this form of taxation. The 
separation of the land and house taxes has oiily lately been 
accomplished, and the door and window tax still exists, 
in addition to the Mobilier^ or tax on letting value. The 
latter, suggested under the monarchy as a substitute for 
the personal Taille^ was in its origin, as established by 
the Constituent Assembly in 1791, a tax on income, based 
on the presumption that house rent was a measure of its 
amount, but owing to the belief that income increased 
more rapidly than the cost of housing, the tax was on 
a progressive scale so calculated as to be proportional 
to income, and some qualifications were made by using 
other elements. In 1798 these refinements were abolished, 
and the Mobilier became a house tax. The tax (which 
is combined with the personal tax, to be discussed 
in the next chapter) is apportioned, and amounts to 
about ;^3, 500,000, of which nine-tenths come from the 
house tax part.^ The contributions to local taxation 

^ Bk. IV. ch. I, § 4. Sir U. Fowler’s estimate for England and Wales in 
1891 was ;i‘23,56o,ooo, but it should be remembered that other property is 
included under this heading. Local Taxation Report xl. 

The yield of the Personncllc mobilibre has been as follows — 

Francs (ooo’s omitted). 


1830 . 

1870 . 

1880 . 

1885 . 

1890 . 

1900 


Principal. 


Addilional 

Centimes. 


27,161 14,100 

46,004 44.337 

52,16! 64,382 

57,846 74.340 

64,066 84,400 

72,700 102,675 
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through the • additional Ate of ‘an even larger 

amount. 

The door and window tax was established under the 
‘ Directory in 1798. At first a rated tax, it was appor- 
tioned in 1802, and. with the exception of 1831-2, it has so 
continued, with a steady increase in amount. Frorn a little 
over £so6,0oo in 1830 it has risen to nearly ;^^i,6oo,ooo in 
1885, and ;^i,9C)0,ooo in 1900, while the additional centimes, 
p that were only ;^ioo,ooo in 1830, exceeded £2,000,000 in 
> ‘1900. The total may therefore be regarded as about 
£4,900,000, obtained by an inconvenient and vexatious 
method.® To the foregoing the building tax, how separated 
from the pure land tax, adds a sum of £3,000,000 for the 
principal, with additions coming very close to £3,600,000 
(£3,150,000 of that amount being for the communes and 
departments in about equal proportion). As the tax 
is now a rated one the increase in value of house property, 
even if the present rate is maintained, will add to the yield, 
"^e total, burden on houses is therefore; speaking broadly, 
about £17,000,000.® 

^ Some of which, however, are reserved for the Central government. In 1890 
the centimes additionnels raised for state purposes came to 18,262,000 francs. 

^ The figures for the ‘ door and window ^ tax are — 


Francs (ooo’s omitted). ^ 



Principal, 

Additional. 

1830 

12,812 

2,711 

1870 

35,911 

23,750 

1880 

36,588 

33.594 

1885 

39,703 

38,320 

3890 

42,609 

43,186 

1900 

47,45s 

5 », 3 So 


* The lmp$e fonder on propriit^s bdtieSy i^ow; separated from the land tax 
proper, gives the following results — 

Francs (ooo’s omitted). 

Additional Additional 

Principal, AddilionaL for for Total, 

, departments, communes, 

1890 63,418 8,739 .W422 33.936 138,575 

1895 68,722 10,647 35.588 37.147 1S2.JP4 

IW I 72.911 12.579 38.362 39.623 163,475 

. I'aluiig this with the preceding notes we reach the result in the text. Mr. 
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Italy had, as we saw, established a distir^t house tax in 
1865. -The amount obtained by it in 1866 was £iy^oopoo ; 
by 1886 it had more than doubled, being nearly j£‘2, 650,000. 
Moreover the local charges^ superimposed on the principal, 
came to almost the same amount. For the year 1892-3 the 
total State taxation amounted to ;6‘3,43S,ooo. Though the 
absolute amount is much less, the pressure is probably ; 
greater than in England of France.^ 

Belgium, $pain, and Portugal do not separate their land 
and house taxes; it is therefore impossible to deal with 
them under this head. r 

The I^russian house tax was made distinct in 1861, and 
separately collected since 1865, being proportioned to value 
— 2 per cent, (or 4 per celft. in the case of houses let to 
tenants). It grew with the increase of wealth from ^^850, 000 
in 1878 to over ;^i,5C)0,ooo in 1889-90. The local charges 
came to less than half that, amount, giving a total of about 
;^2,200,000.‘^ Like the land fax it passed from the State to 
the local bodies in the financial year 1895-6. 

In most of the smaller German States the house tax is a 
part of the land tax. Bavaria, as in the case of land, 
applies the ‘ area ’ and ‘productive power ’ pimciple to the 
taxation of houses. 

The Austrian house tax, in existence since 1820, yielded 
for 1893-4 about ;^3,ooo,ooo, and that for Hungary, about 
/’l, 000, 000, not including the local charges.^ 

§ 4. From the facts just given, we can see that the 
course of development in respect to the taxation of build- 
ings is towards taking their value, or, if possible, their 
annual yield, as the basis of assessment, and at the same 

Egerton in the year 1890, estimated that * the total tax on land and houses in 
France will be found to amount this year to about ;£‘i 5,000, 000 independently ’,: 
of the personal and ^mohUHhre'* tax of ;£’S,5oo,ooo lind of the doer and 
window tax of over ; 4 ^ 3 , 000,000.’ Reports as to^ the Taxation of Land and 
Buildht^, (C. 6209), 

^ For the Italian house tax, Alessio, i. 233-266. 

® Cohn, § 306; Reports on Taxation (C. 6209), 31. % 

® /.<?. taking the florin at 2r. The figures are — Ans^ia, 30,713,000 flonns ; 
Hungaryf 10,000,000 florins. 
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time towards Separating them from land. The French 
door and window tax may, therefore, be at once con- 
demned as a pernicious survival of an antiquated method : 
its abolition, or absorption in the modilieVy is merely a 
question of time. 

The problem of assessment has usually been dealt with 
in the way approved by Adam Smith, but with a large 
allowance for expenses and repairs, varying in the different 
countries. On the whole, it is easier to ascertain the letting 
value of houses than of land, and there is, besides, the 
element of cost of construction to be used as a corrective. 
Some difficulties, however, certainly exist; It* is not easy 
to deal with deterioration and the resulting loss of value, 
more particularly in respect to buildings employed in pro- 
duction. Revaluation at short intervals is the only suitable 
way, but it is both troublesome and expensive. The oppo- 
site case, t.e, where improvements have been made, is 
also complicated. Increased value ought certainly to 
be taxed, but the effect in checking improvements is' 
serious. The usual course of allowing a period to elapse 
before rating new constructions affords the best practical 
solution. 

The taxation of expensive private dwellings, such as 
noblemen’s mansions, has attracted more attcyition than its 
intrinsic importance warrants. In England such houses 
have been rated at a nominal figure on account of the sup- 
posed expense of maintaining them, which is thought to 
reduce their letting value. On the Other hand, the cost 
of construction, or again that of reconstruction, has been 
proposed as the basis for valuation. Neither is, however, 
adequate. Letting value fails where the objects are not 
really and in fact let to tenants. Cost would give much 
too high a value in some cases, as expenditure is not always 
represented by additional value. The true test in such 
cases lies in the utility of the house and surroundings, 
which selling or market letting value w^ould measure, but 
which, in its absence, must be estimated, either by reference 
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to similar dwellings let elsewhere,^ or by the probable ex- 
penditure of the possessor on his house accommodation. 
The modern tendency to apply commercial principles, even 
to aristocratic residence.s and litates, will aflTorct ^ means of 
readily gauging value in these instances, 

§ 5. Far more important is the very difficult question 
of, the incidence of house and building taxes ^ So many 
elements areXdmbined that the assignment to each of its 
separate share is a task of some complication. The value 
of the ground on which the buildings sWnd is determined 
' by the law of rent, and a tax that falls on it would, there- 
fore, appear to be untransferable. A house is a particular 
kind of commodity, and its shiSre of taxation may be sup- 
posed to come under the laws that determine the incidence 
of taxes ^on commodities. Accordingly, Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Mill have agreed in asserting that taxes 6n 
ground rent fall on the . landlord, while those on building 
rent fall on the occupier. The builder must, they thought, 
get his fair profit and will therefore escape taxation. The 
solution is unluckily not quite so simple. First, as to ground 
rent, wherever there is an alternative use for land, it is plain 

^ The plan adopted in the recent valuation of buildings in France, Finanz 
Anhiv, viii. 193-4. 

® Cp. with the discussion in the text the fuller treatment by Professor Selig* 
man, Incidence^ Part ii, ch. 3. His careful discrimination of the different 
effects of the tax according to its point of first imposition— on the landowner, 
builder, or occupier — is most valuable as a lesson in the effect of economic 
friction, but he seems to give too little weight to the forces that shift taxation 
oti the grotimd owner. In his second edition, Professor Seligman remarks 
that this criticism ‘ seems to overlook ’ the statement in his text that * as 
between the landowner and the tenant, the tenant is the weaker party’ {Incu 
asnee, 241). The assertion so broadly made is a disputable one. It does not 
follow that because rent rises with increasing demand, it will rise still further ^ 
in consequence of a tax. The difference of view as to the elasticity of demand 
for houses acpoiints for the ffifference on this point. IVftfreover, in the theory 
of incidence it happens that the holder of a differential gain is the weaker 
party {infray Bk. vi. ch. 5, § 6). To avoid misapprehension, it must be added 
that it is not ‘ the tax ’ but a portion of it (as suggested 1:^ the word ‘ taxation ’) 
that has a tendency to pass on to the ground owner, professor Edgeworth’s 
complete agreement powerfully supports the position jliere taken {Ecommic 
fonrmly vii. 6^). See for further reference to the kt%t discussions Bk. iii. 
ch. 6, g 5. ^ ^ ^ 
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that a tax on it, if employed for building, is strictly limited 
by that other use ; thus until the rent of land for building 
exceeds that of agricultural land by the amount of the 
tax, no landlord will let it fer, that purpose. The tax on 
this minimum ground rent would be passed on to the 
builder, and by him to the occupier ; but once it is reached 
the ground .landlord has a differential gain, and cannot 
escape by withdrawing his land, as he would thereby lose 
still more. We can, therefore, accept the doctrine of the 
non-shifting of a tax on ground rent as generally true. 
The other part of the doctrine requires more consideration. 
The rent of houses depends proximately on the conditions 
of supply and demand ; taxation levied from the occupier 
is equivalent to so much additional rent ; it resembles a rise 
of price in the case of an ordinary commodity. The con- 
sequent check to demand tends to take off part of this 
increase, and therefore the initial effect is to throw some of 
the tax on the house owner.^ As houses are a very durable 
commodity, the adjustment of supply to the altered demand 
may take a long time to accomplish. It will largely depend 
on the economic position of the locality ; if it is progres- 
sing, the tax will hinder building until rent rises to its old 
level ; but if it happens to be stationary ^r declining the 
burden remains on the house owners, who are the posses- 
sors of a particular kind of fixed capital. Even in an 
advancing locality the shifting may be on the ground rent. 
The increase of house rent that checks building thereby 
reduces the demand for building ground, and consequently 
lowers its value. It is highly probable that some at least 
of the burden will be so distributed. Or, again, it may 
happen that, owing to their situation, the premises command 
a specially high, or what is popularly called a monopoly 
value, in which case the owner, having obtained the highest 
possible rent, must submit to pay the public charges ; the 

^ If the house tax were levied directly from the building owner, the influence 
of economic friction would keep part of the burden on him. 
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mere building owner will recoup himself at the ground 
landlord's expense.^ 

In the case of buildings used for production or business 
there may be a further shifting. The taxes levied on 
factories and shops form a part of the expenses of the 
manufacturer or trader, and tend to raise the prices of the 
commodities supplied by him ; but where the taxation is 
uniformly d^«tri]>uted, a general rise of prices from this 
cause being impossible, the tax would not be transferred. 
As this uniformity is never really found, there will be a dis- 
turbance of values through taxation, with an ultimate in- 
cidence on ii^itcrest and employers' gains. The taxation 
of houses in all countries varies according to locality, and 
the modern improvements in transport and business organi- 
sation have brought retail prices nearer to a general level. 
The result is that the shifting of building and house taxes 
to consumers of commodities is hardly possible, prices be- 
ing limited by outside competition, and it must therefore 
be on the owners of the ground, in so far as it does not 
rest on the house owners, traders, and manufacturers in 
question. Still the levelling force of competition is not 
universal, and shifting is not always possible, and it may 

^ Professor Seligman [Incideme, 242 n.)asks, ‘But why should the land- 
owner take less ? The building owner is in the weaker position, for his build- 
ing is on the land and under the law goes with the land.’ This implies a 
misconception of the supposed case. It is the intending builder who is 
c(msidered, and therefore, the question may be answered thus — because, other- 
wise, his site will remain vacant. The building owner is not in the weaker 
position, for his building is not yit on the land. In respect to existing leases 
there is no room for shifting between the building owner and ground owner, 
and when a lease has expired, the ground owner absorbs the building owner’s 
interest, or, as Professor Seligman puts it, ‘ the building under the law goes 
with the land.’ Cp. the statement ‘ this freeholder is generally spoken of as the 
“ ground landlord,” but . .•< is in no sense more the owner of the ground 
than of the house ... At the expiration of the lease both land and house 
revert to him together.’ Report of Town Holdings Committee^ vi. vii. This 
position is fully accepted by Lord Balfour and his co-signatories in the separate 
Report on urban rating and site values. Commission on Local Taxation, Final 
Report^ 1 54. A slight alteration in the text meets Professor Seligman’s other 
objection, viz. ‘ that there is no such thing as a strict monopoly value of a lot.* 

G G 2 
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be that in the influence of taxation we havfe # least ^ 
l^artial explanation of two important economic facts: (l) 
the curious local diversities of prices, and ( 2 ) the failure of 
various local industries.^ The creation of various interests 
makes the matter more complex. Between the ultimate 
owper of the soil and the immediate .occupier there are 
often, as already noticed, several intermediate interests, and 
the house and building taxes may be placed on them in 
^different degrees. The tenant, free to leave, can, if the 
economic conditions favour, throw back his taxes, but the 
leaseholder cannot. For this reason legislative provisions 
are urgently required to secure a due division of burdens 
that the process of shifting cannot fairly dfstribute, and 
the problem of devising a fair house tax is made more 
difficult. Division of rates between occupiers and owners 
is an old proposal tending in this direction. More radical 
is the plan for taxing ground rents, either by a special 
charge imposed on them or by the method of deduction, 
the holder of each interest retaining the amount of the tax 
on the payment made to his immediate superior.^ The 
policy of confining general taxation of land and houses to 
their contribution in common with other kinds of revenue 
to an income tax appears to be the soundesj. Local finance 
is thereby supplied with a speqjal kind of taxes and the 
question of unequal valuation between localities is reduced 
in importance. 

§ 6. The taxation of land and buildings covers most fixed 
capital. Many doubtful points rSay arise as to the treat- 
ment of machines and fittings, but they usually come in 
connexion with the taxation either of mines (a form of land) 

^ Fawcett, Political Economy (5th ed,), 626. His argument as to the inci- 
dence of rates on the consumer is based on too rigid an interpretation of the 
doctrine of equality of profits. 

® The latest scheme in this direction is that of a section of the Local Taxa- 
tion Commission for a special charge on site values. This charge is to be divided 
between owner and occupier, the latter deducting one*half the tax from his 
^ See /rV/a/ Report ^ l S3- 1^6. Mor^ extreme plans are vigorously 
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or of factory buildings, And are takeii as part of a general 
property or income tax, or come in^as indications to be 
used in the taxation of business. Proposals to tax fixed 
capital as such have been made, but they have not as yet 
been reduced to practice. Apart from the taxation of land 
and buildings and the taxes on particular commodities, we 
have next to exiwiine the taxation of floating capital. 

The questipn«of a tax on interest presents itself in prac- 
tical finance thiefly as to dividends and mortgages. They 
represent the great mass of wealth that is invested by its 
owners for gain without their diji^ct supervision. Floating 
capital as such is so closely combined with other elements 
and is so hard to trace, that its separate taxation is scarcely 
ever presented. Unless this large part of wealth is reached 
in some way there is an undue encouragement given to it. 
Investments in land and industrial enterprises are checked, 
and the distribution of taxation is so far unfair. These 
reasons point towards the adoption of the general income 
tax, which will necessarily include the revenue from floating 
capital. 

The separate taxation of floating capital for general or 
local purposes in a direct form is not found in England, 
but Schedule C (and part of D) of the income tax discharges 
this function, and loans in the form of mortgages corhe under 
Schedule A. The yield of Schedule C for 1900-1 came to 
£1,671,000. The taxes on acts are of service, as they 
compel these forms of wealth, so difficult to be reached by 
direct means, to contribute to the revenue. 

. France has employed a substitute for this part of the 
income tax in the Impdt sur les valeurs mobilieres, intro- 
duced in 1872, by which 3 per cent, was imposed on the 
shares of companies either home or foreign ; the yield, which 
in 1873 was ;fi,25o,ooo, increased by 1880 to nearly 
i^i,6oo,ooo: by 1890 to over £2,000,000^ The rate was 
raised to 4 per cent in 1890, and the estimate for 1902 is 
;^3, 1 30,000, or nearly double the receipts of 1880. 

Italy, like Engliod, reaches interest by means of a general 
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income tax, and such is the usual method. In fact, one of 
the strong reasons for its introduction is precisely the desire 
to make capital contribute its due share. In some of the 
South German States a special capital tax has been de- 
veloped. Bavaria has a capital tax besides its income tax, 
and both Wiirtemberg and Baden have somewhat similar 
imposts. 

The great objection to a separate tax on the yield of 
capital is the extreme difficuty of making it efTective. The 
necessary result of the fease with which it is escaped is 
injustice in its distribution. The French tax on valeurs 
mobilieres falls on the shares of companies ; it is analogous 
to a corporation tax and tends to discourage those associa- 
tions. Investments abroad are much more easily kept out 
of the tax collector’s ken, and thus the progress of home 
investments is checked. On the whole the reasonable con- 
clusion is that the distinct tax on interest has no place 
alongside of the land, building, and business taxes that form 
so large a part of the fiscal receipts. 

Its incidence, which in the case of a complete and com- 
prehetlsive tax on interest is on the"^ holders (unless in so 
far as the supply of capital is checked by the lower returns), 
is affected by the partial form that it usually takes. A tax 
on, e.g. mortgages lowers the profitableness of that parti- 
cular kind of lending, and will therefore force the mortgagors 
to pay at a higher rate under the penalty of getting a less 
amount of accommodation. Thus the incidence will prob- 
ably be partly on landowners requiring loans, partly on 
capitalists in general, as some of the capital that would 
have gone to land will seek other outlets and lower the 
rate in them. The .same reasoning applies to other similar 
cases — taxation of corporations or any special use of capital. 
The question, already noticed in connexion with land, of 
the wiping out of the tax by the sacrifice of the capital of 
the original holders presents itself here. Stocks or shares 
subject to a tax must sell for less than if they were free 
from it, and it may be thought that the transactions of the 
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Stock Exchange speedily discount these public charges 
and estimate the taxed shares on their net revenue. In 
dealing with this case two considerations deserve notice, 
(i) the ever present possibility of the repeal or alteration 
of the tax, and (2) the extent to which other primary forms 
of revenue are burdened with like charges. If revenue from 
land, buildings, capital, and personal exertions is all sub- 
ject to the same charge there can be no depression of their 
relative value's. The so-called ‘throwing off' {Ahwdlztmg^ 
of taxation means simply that taxation as a whole is a 
deduction from the resources of the country where it is 
imposed. 

§ 7. The scantiness of direct and special taxation on loan 
floating capital is further accounted for by the greater 
prominence of industry as an object for the financier. 
Pure interest is not so readily taxed as profits ; the older 
English writers have in fact preferred not to separate this 
compound element of income. Taxation of profits takes 
the joint yield of capital and business ability for its object, 
a course justified by the close connexion that exists in 
reality. The financier must deal with external character- 
istics, and, as rent has to be taxed through land, so have 
earnings been selected as a mark for imposition in prefer- 
ence to the more refined elements of interest and employers* 
gains. The actual taxes on industrial receipts may indeed 
include the several factors of rent, interest, wages, and 
employers* gain, since both land and labour may contribute 
to the creation of what is popularly and legally described 
as ‘ profit.* 4 

The original form of this taxation is found in the licenses 
for trade so common in earlier times. Traders who at first 
were supposed to payjthe import and export duties imposed 
on their commodities were besides subjected to duties for 
pursuing their particular avocation. The whole mediaeval 
system of incorpr^rations and guilds, which survived till the 
French Revolution, placed certain burdens on those engaged 
in industry, and the modern ‘ tax on business * may regard 
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this as its precursor. -Within the {Present century there has 
feeen a marked development of this form of taxStion, in- 
fluenced very much by the French $yst€|n to be presently 

-described.;,' , ■ ' - ' 

Some very difiicult questions are raised by the taxation 
of profits, questions that it is to be feared can in practice 
admit of only a partial solution." Fotemost of these is the 
;; ascertainment of the actual amount earned. Valuation of 
^ -land and of buildings is a complicated and expensive pro- 
cess, but it is light compared with the task of measuring 
the fluctuating gain^" of industrial production. It would 
sometimes be impossible for the taxpayer himself to say 
what were his gains in a given year, but a greater difficulty 
lies in his unwillingness. The unchecked declaration of 
the contributor is quite ineffectual, while official assessment 
involves a considerable amount of arbitrary interference 
with private affairs. Taxes on industry and profit as dis- 
tinct from a general Income Tax are usually based on 
certain legal presumptions. The letting value of the area 
occupied, the character of the business, the number of 
persons it employs, the population of the district in which 
it is carried on, may be used separately or in combination 
as indices of taxable capacity. None of these tests can be 
expected to give an exact result, but their tise tends to ob- 
viate the dangers of fraud on the one hand and inquisition on 
the other. Productiveness and a tolerable approach to just 
distribution are the two essentials in taxation : tlie unfair- 
ness 4;hat the use of presumptions must tnore or lass cause 
is on the whole a less evil than ifee encouragement 
to dishonesty that self-assessment gives. Moreover the 
gains of industrial occupations are n6w too large a part 
of the national revenue to be allowed to escape taxa- 
tion without causing greater injustice than their exemption 
would remove. Profits hold the place i^at land revenues 
formerly occupied. * 

§ 8. The actual taxation of profits in Ejigland apart from 
license dqtfos on particular trades and occupations 
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carried out by Schedule 0 of the income taXi The forttier 
eluent is a small onei aod is mixed up with various direct 
taxes on consumption.^^^ out of ^ 960,000 r^eived 

for the local authorities in the year 1900-1 on Account of 
licenses, 1, 640,060 belonged to taxes levied on consumption, 
leaving 250^000 for industrial taxation, which, as the 
total return of licenses has not within the last twenty years 
varied more than 3 per cent, we may take as representing 
the normal oontribution from this source.^ Schedule D, 
which at the rate of is. gives a yield of ;6‘i6,400,000, is 
the main tax on profits ; but to it the taxation of farmers* 
profits under Schedule B should be added, though the 
latter has some points of connexion with the strict land tax 
under Schedule A, since the assessment is based on the 
rent,‘^ and the real incidence of the tax is not clear. The 
yield from this Schedule is not more than ;£’223,ooo. We 
thus get a total taxation of neafly 19,000,000. 

§ 9. The French system of taxation of profits commenced 
with the law of March 1791.^ One of the first measures of 
the Constituent Assembly had been the abolition of the 
restraints on industry, and no intention of taxing it other- 
wise than through the general tax, which the inobilier was 
intended to be, existed. Fiscal necessities forced the 
establishment of the Droit de Patente^ which, like the 
inobilier^ was estimated the letting value of the estab- 
lishment, the tax to be 16 per cent, for rentals under 400 
livres, 12 J per cent, for those between 400 and 800, and 
finally 1 5 per cent, for those above 800 lives. Abandoned 
in 1793, it was restored in a different form in 1795. Subse- 
quent changes in 1796-7-8 established the outlines of the 
present system, which has, however, been developed by a 

^ Some small licenses on manufactures have been retained by fhe central 
government, viz. brewers, distillei-s, tobacco manufacturers, and medicines, 

^ One-third of the reit is now taken as the profit of th« farmer^ wlio, however, ' 
if he prefers, may be assessed under Schedule D. Previous to 1S94 one-half 
the rent was the standard in England and Wales. 

* Under the industry was tajted t|i<^gh the personal Ta 00 

and the 
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series of later measures.^ The tax ^applies to all occupa- 
tions and professions not specially exempted It is 
divided into a fixed and proportional duty, and, unlike 
the other ^direct Taxes, it is ‘rated,’ not ‘apportioned.’ 
Of its four classes or ‘ tables,* one (D) is .imposed on 
salaries ; the others embrace the various kinds of trades. 
Thie so-called ‘ fixed ’ duty is really graded. For the first 
class (Table A) its amount depends on (i) the kind of 
trade and (2) the population of the commu 7 tt in which it 
is carried on — e.g, a trader in the first group of Table A 
in a commune with over 100,000 inhabitants pays £\2 
(300 francs), one in the eighth group only los. (12 francs). 
Were they in a commune with less than 2,000 inhabitants 
they would pay 28^*. (35 francs) and is, 8 d. (2 francs) 
respectively, and the latter would be exempt from the 
proportional tax. In the second class (Table B) special 
rates are laid down, ranging from £So to £1, according to 
business and population of the commune. The third class 
(Table C) has a fixed duty for each trade, with additions 
for each workman employed. 

The proportional duty is a certain percentage on the 
letting value of the trader’s residence and establishment, 
varying from 10 per cent to 2 \ per cent on the first 
class, 10 per cent, on the second, and in the third varying 
from 6'6o per cent, to 2 per cent, imposed at different 
rates on residences, warehouses, and factories. Thus a 
pin manufacturer who falls under the third group of 
Table C pays 18 francs, plus 3*60 francs per workman 
employed, 5 per cent, on his residence and separate shop, 
and 2 \ per cent on his factory. A Paris banker (Table 
B) pays 2,000 francs and 10 per cent on his house and 
bank.^ 

The object of this very complicated system is evidently 
to escape tKe arbitrary pressure of officials. External 

^ Most important is the law of 1844, amended in 1853, 1872, and 1893. 

2 Forthe /Wtf«A?seeVignes, i. 52-53, ii. 333-380 ; ,Leroy-Beaulieu, i. 393- 
414; Wagner, ■'iii. 468-489. 
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marks supply the materials for assessment, and prevent 
the honest from suffering through the evasions of other 
tax-payers. X^ere is in addition an advantage given to 
the more successful producers and traders, as their extra 
gains are free from taxation. The State assumes that, 
in a given situation, so much profit will be made, and 
taxes accordingly ; any defect or excess concerns the 
trader alone. 

Certain gaps in the Patente tax arc noticeable, cj^pecially 
that caused by the absence of agriculturists. The farmer 
is free from this tax ; his profits do not contribute to the 
services of the State. The Impdt fonder is a tax on rent 
in the main, and cannot be regarded as counterbalancing 
the taxation of industrial profits. 

In spite of its complication, inequalities, and failure to 
include agricultural profits, the Patente has the two great 
advantages of being productive and not very unpopular. 
As a contribution to the State it has risen from less than 
£ 1,000^000 in 1830 to over ^2,000,000 in i860, over^ 
;£’3,C)00,ooo in 1880, and ;£’5,200,ooo in 1900. The addi- 
tional centimes for local purposes have grown from being 
under £^0,000 in 1830 to ;£’900,000 in i860, ;!62, 200,000 in 
1885, and £ 2 f>%Ofyoo in 1900. With the small extra items 
there is thus a total amount of over £8^000,000 obtained 
from this source.^ Licenses are also used in the French 
financial system, but their return, under ^500,000 in 1883, 
was only slightly over it in 1889. To these should be 

1 More accurate figures are — 

Francs (ocx>’s omitted). 



Primipal . 

Additional , 

Jotal . 

1830 

23.047 

5^209 

28,256 

1860 

4 *. 508 

31.621 

80,129 

1880 

79,009 

85.597 

164,606 

1885 

81,381 

90,535 


1890 

83.844 

95,874 

1 i%. 7 i 8 

1895 

86,680 

103.23s 

189,915 

1900 

I 91.937 

114,182 : 

1 206,110 


The additional centimes include those for State puri)Oscs, wliich amounted to 
20,200,000 francs in 1885 and to 39,000,000 francs in 190c. 
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added the duty on rnines, which does not amount to 

4100.000. 

§ 10. Italy, as already stated, has foljow^d England in 
adopting the income tajc. Profits come under Schedule B, 
which comprises ‘ mixed revenues ^ as distinct from those 
due to capital or personal action solely, and their taxation 
is V very imperfectly carried out. Profits are taxed at one- 
'jhalf only of their amount 

The German States developed a tax on in<i\htry{Gewerd€- 
stmer\ probably suggested by the Fregch Patente, The 
Prussian tax was established in 1810, and modified after 
the French war in 1820. Further alteration took place in 
1843, 1861, and 1872. It grouped contributors into three 
classes : (i) traders and manufacturers, (2) hotel and inn 
keepers, and (3) hand-workers who employ assistants. 
The*rate of duty varied according to the population, there 
being four different scales. A medium rate was fixed for 
.each trade on this basis, and the total amount for the 

f- 

district (arrived at by multiplying the medium rate by 
the number of contributors) is redistributed by the local 
authorities. Some industries were specially charged, while 
agriculturists and the professional classes were exempt. 
In 1810 it returned only 490,000, by 1864 it had risen to 

4580.000. and in 1887-8 to 4i, 000,000 — f.e, less than one- 
sixth of the Patente^ or of Schedule D. By the law of 
1891, which came into force in 1893, the structure of the 
tax was altered, and while th^ method of grouping was 
retained, the amount of product and the capital employed 
became the principal elements in arrangement. Con- 
tributors are grouped in four classes, the highest consisting 
of those with a product exceeding 42,000 or a capital over 

450.000. The later legislation of 1893 provided for the 
transfer of the reformed business tax from the domain of 
state to that of local taxation.^ 

* For the I’nissian Geverbesfetter, Cohn, § 307 ; Wagner in Schonberg, 
m} also JP'mmizwissetischaftf iv. i8, 20, 31, 32, 41 } l^axcUion of Penotml 
(Misc* No. 2, 1886, C 4909), 8-10. For the recent changes see 
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The secondary German States have been influenced by 
the example first of France and later of jPrussia. Saxonj^ 
since 1874 has nsed the general income tax as the method 
of taxing industries, Bavaria^ Wiirtemberg, and Baden 
have employed a special trade ta:^ {Gewerbesteuer), on the 
model of the French PatiriU. The recent tendency, how- 
ever, is in the direction of the general income tax. As 
yet Bavaria and Wiirteraberg have not adopted this form, 
but retain the produce taxes in a developed shape.^ 

Austria also employed a trade tax yielding a revenue of 
about £{, 000,000 annually until the reform of 1896, by 
which a system of taxation equivalent to an income tax 
was introduced. The product of > the ‘ industrial' and 
‘company' taxes in 1900 amounted to ;£‘3,400,ooo. 

§ II. In the United Slates the taxation of industry by 
the Federal Government has been confined to occasional 
licenses on some trades. Nor have the ‘ States ' gone 
further in this direction. One increasingly important sec- 
tibn of industries has, however, received special treatment, 
viz. the public companies that have been so largely 
developed under the liberal provisions of American com- 
mercial law. The corporation t^x is in the main an 
American institution, and its growth is instructive both for 
the economist and the student of finance.^ Regarded from 
the economic point of view, the corporation is a means of 
distributing income to its members, and therefore tajxation 
imposed on it falls on some or all of the classes that receive 
from it. Viewed as a business tax, the great defect of this 
impost is its inequality. It selects one form of industrial 
undertaking and penalises it. The amount of the penalty 
indeed varies with the j^articular form of the charge, which 

Wagner’s article in Finam Arckiv, xi. 1-76, and J. A. Hill» ‘ The Prussian 
Business Tax,’ Quarterly Jow'nal of Economics, viii. 

^ See on these States Wagner, iv. 830-46, where the latest changes are 
noticed. For Bavaria see Scha^, ‘Das Bayrische Ertragssteuersystem,’ 
Finanz Archiv, xvii. 551-772. . 

* See Seligman, Essays, 136-264 (chs, 6, 7, 8), for a history and discussion 
of this tax. 
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may be imposed on business transacted, on capital value, on 
gross receipts, or on net earnings,^ but the defect is to be 
found in all these forms, though as between different cor- 
porations the last mentioned basis is unquestionably the 
right one. Perhaps the best plea for the tax is that it, to 
some extent, relieves the property tax, which has even 
greater defects. Scientifically considered, the corporation 
tax is an imperfect business tax, just as th^ latter is but 
one section of a true income tax. 

§ 12. The principal features of the taxation of profits, as 
actually carried out, show that two alternative methods are 
open. Either the taxpayer may be assessed on his (sup- 
posed) real net receipts, or certain external indications may 
be taken as a guide. The former is generally found where 
profijts arc taxed through a general income tax. England 
and Italy supply us with the leading examples. The 
difficulties in the way of arriving at the true net profits 
have hindered other countries from completely following 
this course. The French method has seemed, if less 
equitable in the abstract, yet in reality fairer. It does 
not, in Mill’s phrase, ‘ tax conscience.’ Nevertheless there 
is a cumbrousness and, in part, a want of elasticity about 
it. The long lists of trades coming under /he Patente^ with 
the great varieties in the permanent and the proportional 
charges, must add to the labour of administration. Its 
inequalities must also be great. Neither the population 
of the district nor the rent of residence and business 
premises can give anything more than a faint presump- 
tion of profits. The Patente is very far from being a pro- 
portional tax on industrial gains. It rather resembles a 
charge on certain necessaries of the business, such as 
buildings, labour, or motive power. It accordingly marks 
a lower stage in the development of taxation. The fair 
assessment of profits may be at present beyond the power 

^ For a full enumeration of the bases of the corporation tax see Seligman, 
176 -9. The most important are those given in the text ; see also 
Adams, Finance y 449-466. 
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of financial administration, but efforts should be made in 
that direction. It may be suggested that the external 
marks, which are now regarded as conclusive, should rather 
be used as presumptionsf whose weight will be affected by 
other conditions, and it is probably by this method that 
advance will actually be made. 

Another noticeable feature of the Continental taxation of 
industry is its aid to local revenues. The ;£'2, 500,000 that 
^ the Patente gives to the French departments and communes 
is paralleled on a smaller scale in the case of Germany. 
There the local revenues are recruited partly by additions 
to the direct taxes, and, with some exceptions, this applies 
to the taxation of industry.^ Austria follows the same 
method, by which a branch of income that is free in 
England is compelled to contribute to the public revenues 
of the locality in which it is situated. We have already 
seen reason to reject the plan of taxing income, or its 
.separate parts, locally, and it appears better to use the 
licen.se system for the purpose of recruiting local funds. 
Thus the Patente and licenses in France might be so re- 
modelled as to create (i) a general tax on trade incomes, 
(2) a considerable local receipt from the ‘ fixed ' part of the 
Patente, in combination with a further development of the 
existing licenses. 

§ 13. The incidence of taxes on industry is not quite 
so definite as writers on finance often suppose. Pure 
or economic profit is made up of two distinct elements, 
and the extent to which the receiver of interest and the 
earner of employers' gain can shift taxation is not th^ 
-same. In the actual forms of taxation a proportional 
tax on profit may cut away more of one element than of 
the other in differetit cases. Thus the distribution of 
the burden between interest and ' earnings may be un- 
equal, but as regards outsiders, shifting to them can only 
be effected by the possible check to accumulation of 

^ Cohn, §§ 461-3 ; Reitzenstein in Schonberg, 623 j F 4 irnier de Flaix, 
401 seq^ For the future in Prussia the industry tax wilt be altogether local. 
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xapital. Where, however, taxation is not proportioned 

to pure profit the effect may be very different It is 
4iot hard to understand that taxation so unequal as the 
Patente may drive out some of |j|e producers, and enable 
the survivors to shift the charge to consumers. The 
becon>es one of the expenses of production. Again, the 
local inequalities may allow of higher gains in sorne dis- 
itf|cts, and cause higher prices in others, in which latter 
case the consumer suffers. Differences between trades 
may, and probably will, affect the distribution of industry, 
arid thereby cause a diffused incidence too complicated 
to trace. The same consequences must follow the use 
of taxes with different rates within a connected area like 
Germany. Specially heavy taxation in one State may 
actually, in some degree, increase the profits of producers 
elsewhere, by raising the price of the commodity within 
one district ; but it is still more likely to press on the 
producers subject to it. 

On the whole, the taxation of industry has not ap- 
proached so closely to a tax on pure profit as that on land 
hSs to a tax on economic rent This circumstance is partly 
due to the greater complication of the matter, but also 
to the less perfect development of fiscal mj^thods. 



CHAPTER III 

PERSONAL AND WAGES TAXES 

§ I. Older than the taxes that v^jehave been engaged in 
considering, but now of little importance, are the capitation 
poll taxes, so familiar to students of mediaeval finance. 
Their origin is evidently found in the idea that persons, as 
such, should contribute to the wants of the public power. 
Capitation and property taxes were the two great cate- 
gories of receipts in early times. When the greater part of 
a community possessed little accumulated wealth, the 
method of taxing eaich adult for a fixed sum was natural. 
What is very suitable in a rude state of society is alto- 
gether unfitted for a progressive and civilised one. No 
modern State could employ a capitation tax as a sub- 
stantial source of revenue. Its inequality and directness 
combine to make it unpopular. The remains of this 
form of personal taxation are, however, very general, 
though their interest is rather historical or political than, 
financial. ^ 

The equal taxation of persons by poll taxes or capita- 
tions generally develops by some form of graduation into 
an income tax,^ or, as happened widely in the seventeenth 
century, is replaced by an excise on the necessaries of life. 
The sense of proportion accounts for the former, as the great 
dislike to the capitation tax does for the latter. But several 

^ It is significant that Adam Smith discusses the income tax imder the title 
‘ capitation taxes, ^ 367. 

H H 
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countries, notwithstanding, retain a, small charge otf the 
person of each contributor. 

§2. English history supplieSi us with some illustrations 
of the poll tax. The first was in 1377, followed immediately 
by those of 1379 and 1380 (the latter the proximate cause 
<rf the Peasant Revolt). The two latter were graduated 
accbrding to rank. At intervali^ the graduated poll tax 
. reappears, as in 1453, 1513, and 1641. Its last employment 
was under William III. in the French war, ^nd it ceased 
Av^mpletely after 1698.^ 

The French capitation was first levied in 1695, and 
continued with changes up to the Revolution. It was 
graduated ; at first twenty-two classes were formed, but 
this part of the system was altered in 1701. The con- 
stituent Assembly created the personal tax (1791), which 
consisted of the value of three days’ labour, and added 
it to the viobilier. The price of the day’s labour is deter- 
mined for each commune by the Council of the depart- 
ment, within the limits of 5^. and i.f. No addition 
can be made for local charges, and where an octroi \s 
levied, the personal tax may be paid out of it. So far 
as can be ascertained, the total yield is between 
and £^oo,QOO^ 

The Italian States possessed complicated capitation taxes 
which h^ve not survived the establishment of the present 
kingdom. So did many of the German States;^ of which, 
the class tax of Prussia was the most noticeable. The 
s^oll tax of 1811 was replaced by the class tax of 1820, 
by which the mass of the population was grouped in 
four classes, paying various rates, from £\ i6s, to 9^/. 
The income tax and the“ class tax were separated in 1851, 
and the latter, confined to incomes under ;£^I50, was di- 
vided into twelve classes, which, under the law of 1875, paid 
from 3.y, to £$ 12s., incomes under £21 being exempt. 
By the law of 1891 the class tax w^s absorbed in the income 

’ Powell, iii. 3-7. ® Vignes, L 40-1. 

. ' ^ Be ParieU/L 1 39-151. 
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tax, and iniomes undfei^ '^45 are exempted* The Saxop 
income tax in its Io#cr part is practically the same as a 
capitation tax. The poll tax also survives in Switzerland, 
where it is chiefly employed for local, purposesfand not in 
all the cantons. ^ 

Russia, which had long preserved the capitation, aban- 
doned it in 1887. The Mobility had been always exempt, 
and, since 1866, the commercial classes. While it was in 
force the rat«^varied from district to district, and its amount 
was about ;if9,000j000 (taking the rouble at its nominal 
value). 

In the United States poll taxes have been used from the 
colonial period. At present, more than half of the States 
have them in force, mostly for the state or commonwealth 
revenue, but, in some cases, for the counties, and in others 
for education, or road making. In some commonwealths 
the payment of the poll tax is a condition of the sufffage.^ 
In addition to the taxes already noticed, we should 
mention the services demanded by the State from its 
citizens. Military service is the most prominent, and it 
is a large part of the real, as distinguished from the 
nominal, cost of Continental armies. The real nature of 
this service, as a tax, is best shown by the compensatory 
tax {Wehrsteuer\ imposed on those who do not serve, 
which has given rise to so much controversy in Germany. 

The method of Prestations in France for the repair of 
roads is another example, and there too the alternative 
of working or paying is open. The mediaeval system^ 
of finance availed itself more extensively of this ^direct 
method of procuring resources the*feurviving instances in 
modern times are — ^with the exception of military duty— ^ 
more curious than ingyportant. 

§ 3. The poll or capitation tax is far from being a 
pure tax On wages : the taxation of professions through 

^ Seligman, Finance Stathii^ of Anierican Commonwealths^ 53; cp. Ely, 
Taxation^ 209-11. This was the case in Massachusetts 'until the amendment 
of the Constitution in 1891, Massaihmelts Tax Commissim Report 5. 

H H 2 . ■ ■ 
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Schedule D of the English Income Tax, and by the fourth 
division (Table D) of the Patente^ is a nearer approach 
to that point. Attempts to reach the great body of wage- 
earners are generally made by means of indirect taxation. 
The enforcement of a capitation tax is certain to meet 
with, at least, passive opposition, and in any case its 
productiveness cannot be great. The method of using it 
as a necessary condition to acquiring full political rights 
may be admissible if the receipts are given to local bodies, 
but this regulation is political rather than financial. 

The general result is that this form of taxation is decay- 
ing. Its persistence is due to the financial conservatism 
that is so strong in most countries, it is altogether out of 
place in the modern financial system, and though it may for 
a time survive in some Swiss cantons or American States, 
its importance will, we believe, steadily diminish. 

The incidence of personal taxes, especially in the form 
of capitations on day labourers, has been regarded by many 
writers as wholly on the employers, or through them 
ultimately on the consumers of the products they turn out, 
but this conclusion is not by any means certain. It 
is far more probable that a small tax on the poorer classes 
will lower, or prevent a rise in, their mode of living. Its 
action on population is far too indefinite to be used for 
laying down an absolute rule. Much will depend on the ex- 
act form of the' tax, whether uniform or graduated, confined 
to the head /of the family or extended to its other adult 
members. No proposition in finance has been more dan- 
gerous in its application than that which declares that the 
labourer cannot permanently suffer from taxation.^ 

^ Lord Avebury (Statistical Journal^ Ixiv. 567) regards this passage as ^ an 
admission which, amounts almost to a surrender ’ of the position taken witli 
respect to the theory of equal diffusion in an earlier part of this work (see Book 
iii. ch. 5, § 4). It is, however, merely a criticism of the exaggerated form of 
the doctrine held by the Physiocrats and Ricardo. To hold that labourers 
do not always, or even generally, shift capitation taxes is quite consistent with 
V>elieving that taxes are not equally diffused. 
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T^XKS ON PROPERTY AND INCOME 

§ I. At the opposite extreme to capitation or personal 
taxes are those that are imposed on property. The an- 
tithesis between ‘ persons * and ‘ things ’ or, in economic 
language, between services and commodities, is apparent in 
the earliest stages of society. When the period of con- 
tributions in kind is passed, the first objects of taxation 
are the persons and property of the subjects. The pro- 
perty, tax is probably older than the separate charges on 
the yield of land, or capital, or even labour ; the sum of 
existing wealth is an easier, -though not so fair an object 
for imposition. Land, slaves, and oxen — the res viancipi of 
Roman law — with household goods generally are the com- 
modities that first fall under taxation : they are on the spot, 
easily estimated, and in most cases proportioned to the land 
under cultivation. As society advances and new forms 
of wealth come into existence, the injustice of the old 
system becomes evident, and taxation is extended to 
movable property, either by special taxes, or, more gener- 
ally, by including it in the category of taxable objects. 
The difficulties in the way turn out to be too strong : 
personal property gradually escaped from the duty of 
contributing.^ Such seems to have been the fate of the 
property tax whereY^r it has been tried ; in ancient Rome, 
in the various attempts in England, as also with the French 
Taille and the later Dixiemes and Vingiicmes of the 
eighteenth century. 

^ In Mr. Dowell’s words ‘ personal property slipped out of assessment,’ iii. 
85! see also Cannan, History of Local Maies^ for tM limitation of rates to 
immovable property. 
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This very general tendency to disintegration in the 
property tax . is partly due to iti economical defects, 
partly to technical difficulties in its administration. A§ 
r^ards the former there ca|| be no doubt that, speaking 
generally, the property tax is merely a form of assessment, 
the payment being really made out of income. Taxation 
that falls on capital in the strict sense must diminish the 
sum of the community's wealth, a process that cannot 
continue indefinitely. In using property as •the basis for 
taxation there is always a danger of trenching on the 
accumulated resources of the society. A second obstacle 
lies in the' fact that property is not really a fair gauge of 
taxable capacity. Some forms of wealth give a lower return 
than others, and in special cases may even involve outlay. 
If, as we saw,^ income or revenue is on the whole a satis- 
factory standard for taxation, a property tax, unless carefully 
balanced by other charges, *is unjustifiable. It is the result 
of a confused idea as to the true measure of taxation. 

The technical difficulties result from the nature of 
property. In many cases it is only an abstraction obtained 
by capitalising revenue. This is pre-eminently true of the 
great mass of property in which the modern stock exchange 
deals. Shares of companies and public debts are only 
of value in consequence of their revenue, a*nd their capital 
value is reached by a process of estimation ; it is besides 
constantly varying in a way that does not allow of precise 
measurement. Income is a definite receipt during any 
given period, and is therefor^^ a better object for charge. 
The difficulty of reaching the multifarious forms of per- 
sonal property is a further objection. To arrive at the 
amount of taxable wealth and to assess it fairly is quite 
impossible. The ‘ slipping away ' that always takes place 
leads to grave inequalities and injustice. The owners of 
certain forms of wealth are unduly burdened by having 
to pay the share of those who have evaded their duty. 
These are sufficient grounds to justify the very general 
abandonment of the property tax as a leading source 
^ Bk. iii. ch. 3 , 1 
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revenue.^ Taxes on produce (Er/m^ssUue^n)^ suc^ as 
those discussed in preceding chapters of this book, take its 
place or survive it, while they in turn tend to develop into 
the income tax. 

§ 2. The property tax ha^ however, maintained its 
ground in two countries. Switzerland still possesses, 
but in most instances with g^t modifications, this ancient 
method. Though the centi® government does not avail 
itself of th# jproperty tax- -except in the charge for 
military exemption — all the cantons employ it The forms 
adopted are varied, complex, ‘ and often changed.^ Their 
characteristics will be best understood by taking a single 
canton and examining its system. That used in Zurich 
divides property-holders into classes. The lowest, those 
under ;6^8oo, pay on one-half only ; the second, those 
between £Soo and £2^000, pay on one-half of £800, and on 
three-fifths of the excess. Between ;62,ooo and ;f4,ooo 
taxation is imposed on seven-tenths of the excess over 
;^2,ooo ; between £4,000 and ;£‘8,ooo oh four-fifths of the 
excess. For property under 6,000 only nine-tenths of the 
excess over ;^^8,0oo is charged, while any amount over 
;£’i6,ooo is charged at its full value.^ Under such a scale 
the smaller properties escape very easily. The Zurich 
method is modified in other cantons. In Graubiinden 


^ But see § 4, itifra^ for the partial revival of this tax ; also cp. Bk. iv. ch. 9, 
for inheritance taxes, which are closely akin to sudden charges imposed on 
property. 

The total mass of legislation and legislative proposals is quite over- 
whelming. It has been collected with characteristic thoroughness in the 
elal>orate work of Schanz, Die Steuern der Schweiz (over 2,000 pages in 
5 volumes). 

* The following table will show the rates of charge — 

Property, Sum chargeable, 

£ ^ £ 

400 200 

800 400 

1,200 640, ue, J of 800 and i of 400 

2.000 y,i 20 , i,e, ,, ,,v of 1,200 

4.000 2,520, i.€. ^ of the extra 2,000 

8.000 S» 720» ox I of the extr|: 4,ooo 

16.000 12,920, or ^ for the exba 8,000 

20.000 16,920, the extra 4,000 jeing all ohiwged, 
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the lowest class is chafged at the ‘simple’ rate; in the 
next class lo per cent, additional is placed on the entire 
property ; in the third 20 per cent, and so on till in the 
eleventh class the rkte is double. The more primitive 
canton of Uri has a higher rate of progression ; from 
of I per cent on property under ;^i,200, it rises to of i 
percent, on properties over £16,000. The town canton of 
B^le makes but three classes : of i per cent is paid by 

estates under 4,000 ; vVof i percent on those between 
£4,000 and £S,ooo ; and I of i per cent, on those over ;^8,ooo. 
In some cantons there is no progression, all properties 
being taxed at the same rate. Communal taxation is also 
in many cases levied on property, but it is rarely pro- 
gressive (e.g. in Zurich communes are forbidden to impose 
a progressive rate), and generally moderate in amount 
The Swiss system of property taxation suggests several 
points of financial interest Though a long-established 
form, it has been gradually adjusted in accordance with 
modern ideas, and is used to supply gaps in the other kinds 
of taxation. The aim of taxing permanent incomes at a 
higher rate is accomplished by a tax that does not 
touch pure earnings. Non-revenue-yielding wealth is also 
reached, and the democratic ideal of reducing the burden 
on the smaller incomes is in some degree* realised. But 
notwithstanding this tendency, the rates are so moderate 
that the effect on capital is hardly perceptible. Evasion 
perhaps accounts for a good deal of this indifference on the 
part of the wealthy, and shows that the administrative 
system is far from perfect. Again, the very narrow areas 
within which the several systems are applied, and the 
smallness of the populations affected, make the operation of 
the taxes more difficult to use for generalisation.^ They 


^ The following are the areas and populations of the cantons referred to™ 

Area. 

I Square Miles. 


Canton. 


Bale (town) ... 
,|j^raubundcn ... 

Uri... ^ 

,;^urich ' 


2,774 

415 

665 


Population. 


73»749 

94>8io 

17,249 

337.183 
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are, in fact,* a remarkable form of loca^ taxation, and 
should be so regarded. 

§ 3. One of the many points of likeness between the 
American States or ‘Commonwealths ’ and the Swiss Can- 
tons is their use of the general tax on property, ^nt on 
closer examination the special differences are more im- 
portant than the general resemblance. The American tax 
is not in any case progressive, and is rarely accompanied 
by anything jbsembling an income tax. Another feature 
of difference is the apportionment system adopted in the 
United States. A given sum has to be divided over the 
several counties of a State in proportion to their assess- 
ment, and the valuation of property is in consequence put 
by the county officials at the lowest figure admissible. 
The system adopted in Ohio may serve as an illustration 
of the general methods. By a constitutional provision all 
property (with some insignificant exceptions) must be 
taxed.' To carry out this law real property is valued once 
in ten years by assessors appointed for the purpose, who are 
to take each plot ‘ at its true value in money.’ As the 
assessors in each county compare results they are probably 
uniform, but as between different counties there is often 
great difference, which is corrected, though imperfectly, by 
a board of equalisation. For personal property an elaborate 
series of queries is issued to each adult, who is bound 
to answer them, and to swear to the truth of his return. 
The number of cattle, watches, pianos, merchandise, money, 
stocks, bonds, &c., have to be declared, and their selling 
value stated.^ Nothing could apparently be more search- 
ing and effective. Other States possess tax laws quite as 
rigorous. In Georgia both land and personalty are in- 
cluded in the queries issued, which, moreover, contain a 
question as to evasion. Unfortunately the universal ex- 
perience is that the greater part of personal property is not 
returned. Assessors’ reports, Governors’ messages, and 
reports of tax commissions all dwell on this fact. The 

1 The above account of the Ohio property tax is condensed from Ely, 
Taxation, Pt. ii. ch. 4, which gives full details. * 
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New* York repirt of Mr. Wells in 1871 is quite in agree- 
iment with the Maryland report of Professor, Ely in 1886, 
while Professor Seligman declares emphatic^ly; that ‘ the 
gener*^ property tax as actually administered tp-day is 
beyond all doubt one- of the worst taxes known in the 
civilised world.’ ^ The reasons for this general -condem- 
nation are not far to seek. They are,' first of all, lax 
administration. Officials elected for short terms cannot be 
expected to scrutinise very clo.sely the answers of their 
constituents. Palpably inadequate returns are accepted 
with little question, and the wealthiest get off best. A 
second cause is the local nature of the property tax, as 
compared with the national, or even universal movement 
of the finer forms of personal property. Bonds and shares 
ale easily moved outside a State during the time of assess- 
ment, and more obvious forms of capital have to be 
leniently treated to avoid their emigration. Mr. Wells 
has pointed out very forcibly the discouragement to capital 
That the New York system gave,* in contrast with those 
*T Pennsylvania and other adjoining States ; but in practice 
the pressure is very slight. One fact suffices to establish 
the defectiveness of the property assessments. It is the 
decline in the declared value of personal property during 
a period in which wealth has beyond question increased 
enormously. The^ personal property in New York 
State in 1869 was assessed at $434,000,000, in 1875 it 
had fallen to $407,000,000, and in 1885 to $332,000,000, 
i.e. a decline of over $100,000,000 in the commercial 
-centre of the Union. The similar figures for real ^jrd- 
perty are, for 1869 $1,532,000,000, for 1875 $1,960,000,000, 
and for 1885 $2,762,000,000, or an increase of nearly 
$1,230,000,000.* 

1 Essays, 6i. The recent Ohio Tax Commission is equally emphatic. 
‘ The system as it is actually administered results in debauching the moral 
sense. It is a school of perjury. It sends large amounts of property into 
hiding. It drives capital in large quantities from the State,’ keparh 
. ^ Report 0 H Local Taxation, . ‘ - 

: ® Quite as striking is the case of Cincinnati* The following figures give 
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The defects of the American property tax are, it Hbuld 
appear, beyond remedy, and therefore it may be anticipated 
that it will in the future be transformed into a land tax 
with additional charges on other selected receipts, ^od per- 
haps finally into an income tax.^ We may, however, con- 
jeeWre that a system of state income taxes will also lail 
owing to the difficulty of Idealising income. The conclusion 
already reached ^ that the income tax is best isuited for the 
national governmpit' applies fully to the United States. 
The most promising sources of state revenue seem to be 
land and license taxes.^ But whatever Le the new forms 
adopted the property tax is decisively condemned^ ^ 

§ 4. Notwithstanding the weight of past experience, there 
has been during the last few years a distinct reaction in 
favour of the taxation of property. Democratic sentimefit 


the amounts aj^sessed to realty and personalty respectively at three different 
periods^ 


Year. 

Realty. \ 

Personalty, 


■ $ 

$ 

1867 

66,454,602 i 

67,218,101 

1868 

68,559,040 I 

68,412,285 

1892 

144,208,810 ) 

#■ 

44,735.670 


Wc thus see that while real property has more than doubled in value, 
personal property returned is roughly about two- thirds of what it was twenty- 
fivc years previously. For further details as to evasion sec the excellent RepoH 
of the Tax Commission of Ohio (1893), especially 24-31. 

^ The Massachusetts Tax Commission, while recognising certain of the 
advantages of an income tax, declines to recommend its adoption. .See Reporty 
85-7- • ^ Bk. iii. ch. 6 , § 3. 

* The best American authorities approve of the corporation lax as a 
peculiarly suitable form of revenue for the States. Thus Prof. Adams 
concludes ,«that ‘ in view 0^ the peculiar duties imposed upon a State, and 
becaiise of the nature of corporation and natural monopolies, that all special 
and corporation taxes should be assigned to the State as an exclusive source ^ 
of revenue. ’ Finance f 502. 

^ On the whole subject of the property tax see the Local Taxation Report of 
Mr. Wells and his colleagues, made in 1871 ; Professor Seligman’s chapter, 
‘The General Property Tax,* Fssa^fSy 2^-61 i his Finanee Statistics of the 
American Commonwealths y 53-66; and Professor Ely’s Taxationy 146-201, in 
which a mass of evidence is collected showing the grievances that arise from 
the property tax. Professor Ely, however, fails tO notice that the same 
arguments may be vtrged against the state income tax# advocated by hini in a 
later part of his valuable work (287-311), 
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and* the latest financial theories have conjointly sup- 
ported the reintroduction of a charge on realised wealth as 
such. The most important instances of the actual adoption 
of this policy are supplied by Prussia and Holland. In the 
former country there has been an extensive recasting of the 
revenue system, which has as one of its salient points the 
imposition of a tax on property. It should, however, be 
noticed that this new tax is closely connected with the re- 
form of the income tax,^ and is expressly described as a 
supplementary tax {Ergdnzutigssteuer), Its functions, 
according to its promoters, are (i) to impose heavier tax- 
* atfbn on ‘ funded ’ property, (2) to cover the gaps left by 
the income tax, and (3) to put the financial position on a 
sounder basis.^ The rate chosen is moderate, amounting 
to about one mark for each 2,000 marks of property, or to 
one shilling for ;^ioo.^ Consequently the anticipated yield 
for the first year of levy, 1895-6, was 35,000,000 marks 
(;^ 1, 750,000). The actual receipts in 1897-8 were 

;^^i>5SS)000 (31,100,000 marks) in 1899-1900 they reached 
i^i,68o,ooo. Now this, as we shall see, is less than 20 per 
cent, of the return obtained from the reformed income tax, 
.^nd hardly seems enough to justify the employment of an 
intricate and complicated .system of taxation. 

The Dutch measure, though the outcome of similar ten- 
dencies, yet differs in one most important respect. It is 
intended to be at once an income and a property tax, and 
is correlated not by a general income tax, but by a profes- 


^ See § 8, infra, 

2 See Finanz Archiv, x. 370, where the reasons for the measure are given 
, at length. 

3 The precise rates are Property under 6,000 marks is free ; between 6,000 
and 24,000 marks the tax rises from 3 marks to 12 marks, at the rate of i mark 
for each complete increment of 2,000 marks. Between 24,000 and 60,000 marks 
the increments are 4,000 marks and the increased duty 2 marks. Between 60,000 
and 200,000 marks the increments and increased duty are 10,000 marks and 
5 marks respectively. From that point up to 2,000,000 marks increments and 
extra tax are doubled. A property of 2,000,000 marks (;(f^ioo,ooo) therefore 
pays 1,000 marks (;^S0). Every further addition of 100,000 marks involves an 
increased charge of 50 marks. 
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sional or vocation tax. It is thus complementary rather than 
supplementary. A combined income and property tax, in 
a country like Holland, must necessarily be more productive 
than a tax on earnings ; and accordingly the estimate of the 
property tax for 1 894 was double that of the tax on pro- 
fessional incomes. In this case too, the rate is not exces- 
sive. Properties under 13,000 florins escape altogether. 
Those a little higher pay two or four florins, according as 
the excess is ^,ooo or 2,000 florins. Higher properties pay 
one-eighth of i per cent, the first 10,000 florins being 
exempt 1 Possessions beyond 200,000 flodns pay one-fifth 
of I per cent, on the excess.^ Both the taxes just con- 
sidered arc very slightly progressive, or rather degressive 
in character, and the Dutch, which, it must be remembered, 
is intended for both income and property, is the milder. 
The estimated produce for these taxes for 1901-2 is some- 
what under 000,000. 

55} 5- "1 failure of property taxes in so many separate cases, 
and the clearer comprehension of income as the true normal 
sdlirce of taxation, have made the plan of a general tax on 
revenue or income appear advisable. We have noticed the 
imperfections and dangers of the single income tax : it is 
now rather as one of the constituents of a general system of 
taxation that we have to estimate it. In this aspect we 
find that the income tax is a distinctly modern product, 
and one that is likely to grow in importance. A well- 
balanced financial system will derive a large part of its 
receipts from direct taxation, as otherwise an approach to 
just distribution would hardly be possible. Amongst the 
objects of these direct charges the produce of land, capital, 
and labour must take their place, and when they have each 
come under contribution the elements of the income tax 
are present. The close analogy between the four direct 

^ For the new Dutch system see Boissevain’s elaborate study, Finanz Ar^ktv^ 
xi. 419-682 (reprinted separately) ; also Seligman, Essays^ 322-30. The 
measures are due to the eminent economist Pierson, and were defended by^hini 
on financial, not on social grounds. 
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contributions in France and the five schedules df the 
English income tasi^is evident, and this resemblance ex- 
tends to the German ‘ produce taxes,,* There is, however, 
one very important difference; the taxes on the several 
elements of wealth are far less elastic in yield. Thus the 
French, German, and Italian land taxes have a fixity that 
is ^not found in the income tax ; and ^ the other produce 
taxes, though possessing more expansive power, are not yet 
at all as effective as is desirable : the Patente gxpands more 
slo#ly than Schedule D. There are besides various gaps 
in the most developed of the Continental * produce taxes.’ 
State crdditors in France escape taxation, while the 
English and Italian fundholders pay on that part of their 
revenue. Mortgages and other forms of loanable capital 
also manage to avoid their proper share, which would be 
impossible with the income tax. But the actual institution 
of a tax on income is not due to refined considerations of 
justice: like most imposts, the income tax is the child of 
necessity. When other contributions have been carried to 
their productive limit the financier has perforce to fall b^k 
on the direct taxation of income. This method is the 
more necessary in a country where taxation of the several 
parts of income is absent or inadequate. Both conditions 
were combined in the case of the first Erfglish income tax 
(1798),^ and were also present in a great degree in Italy in 
1 864. 

Thi^result of this originating cause is seen in the use of 
the income tax as a complementary receipt, to be employed 
in cases of pressure and to meet what would Otherwise 
be a temporary deficit. The aim of keeping a correct 
balance of expenditure and receipts can be be^t realised 
by having a varying income|g:ax adjusted to suit the 
special circumstances of each Budget Thus in England 
the rate has varied from is. (if we include the earlier 

a' , ^ . 

It was in this crisis of the revolutionary war that, when Mr. Pitt found 
the^l^esources of taxation were failing under him, his mind fell hack upon the 
conception of ihe income tax.* Gladstone, Financial Statements^ 14. 
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income tax from 2 s,) to 2 d, per pound. Italy has been 
unable to follow the same course, as ffie highest rate is in 
her case requisite in order to procure funds, but the desira- 
bility of having a movable tax of the kind is indisputable^ 

Another advantage, of the tax on income is the op- 
portunity that it oilers for fairly distributing the burden, 
of taxation. Ind^ect taxation, and particularly that Ori 
consumption, falls with greatest weight on the smaller in- 
comes, and lets the rich escape too easily. An income tax 
with a suitable scale of exemption goes far to correct this 
inequality, which duties on acts And inheritances also aid in 
remedying. Both on financial and equitable grounds there 
is a strong case for the use of the income tax, not as the 
sole source of compulsory revenue, but in due proportion 
with other receipts, and with close attention to the special 
circumstances of the country. 

§ 6. The development of the English income tax throws 
light on many of the problems connected with its general 
use. Its history is divided into two periods, (i) that of the 
war irH:ome tax (1798-1816), and (2) that of flie peace tax 
.since 1842.^ The former, preceded by ‘ the triple assess- 
ment,* consisted at first of a tax on the sum of income to 
be ascertained by the taxpayer’s declaration. A lengthy 
form of return was required, and a number of deductions 
were allowed, for repairs, support of children, insurance pre- 
miums, Sic, The yield was about ;^'6,ooo,ooo,2 at the rate 
of 10 per cent, on the national income, estimated by |^itt at 
;6 io 2, cxx >, ooo . Repealed at the Peace of Amiens in 1802, 
it was reimposed in 1803, with the important change of 
substituting ‘ particular returns of particular sources of 
income* fqr the previous general return. Thus arose the 
well-known fivq schedules* and inquiry as to the total 

^ It has twice within this period acted as a war tax, viz. in 1854-56, 
during the Crimean War, and in 1900-1903 for the South African war. 

^ 1799 • • *»• V' ;66|000,000 

1800 ... 6,250^900 

' 1801 ^5,_6opJipo 
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amount of income was avoided.^ The rate was is, per 
pound ; incomes under £60 were exempt, and those under- 
£iSO taxed at a lower rate. The yield for the first yea/ 
‘was over ;£’s, 000,000. In 1806 the rate was raised to 2s, in 
the pound, and several changes in the regulations were in- 
troduced. The exemption limit was lowered to ^50, and 
the allowance for children withdrawn, also that for repairs, 

' in Schedule A. The method of stoppage at the Bank was 
applied to Schedule C. With the high rateaof charge the 
yield was at first £12,000,000 ; in 1815 it had risen to 
;^’i 5,642,000. On the conclusion of peace the Government 
desirec^ to continue the tax at half the existing rate, but 
they were defeated and had to abandon it. 

The difficulties of English finance during the succeeding 
quarter of a century were largely due to this mistaken 
step. The retention of the income tax would have allowed 
reforms in other branches to have been carried out with 
comparative ease. Accordingly competent opinion as 
expressed by Sir H. Parnell and Sayer advised its reint|*o- 
duction.‘‘^ This prudent counsel was adopted by Feel in 
1842. His measure — really the old system with unim- 
portant modifications —was enacted for only three yq/?^, 
and the rate was fixed at ^d. per pound (or under 3 per 
cent). The yield in the first year was over ;£'5,6oo,ooo, 
the same as at the rate of 10 per cent in 1801. At its 
expiry there was an extension to 1848, and again to 1851. 
It was voted for one year in 1852; in 1853 it was 
extended to Ireland, and fixed for seven years by Mr. 
Gladstone, who held out the prospect of * its relinquish- 
ment' at the end of that term. The Crimean war, during 

^ They are — 

Schedule A. Owners of land, including houses. 

,, 13 . Farmers, including owners in occupation. 

,, C. Fundholders. 

„ D. Profits and professions and all other gains unenumerated. 

,, E. Public Offices. 

See B. Sayer, 0 ^ the Jncome Tax, 1833 ; Parnell, Fmancial Reform, 
1830. 
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which the rate ros^ to per pound, prevented this 

result, and sincH 1 860 it has been continued as an annual 
tax at rates varying from lo^. to 2^. until 1901 v/hen it was 
advanced to is., and then in the two following years raised 
to i^. 2 d. and is. ^d. respectively for war purposes. It fe 
now a permanent and, indeed, indispensable part of our 
financial system.^ 

In studying the English income tax the first noticeable 
point is its composite characier. It is, in Mr. Gladstone's 
words, ' rather a code or system of taxation ’ than a single 
tax. The five schedules may well be regarded as so many 
distinct taxes, since they deal with separate kinds of revenue. 
The connexion between them comes out only in cases of 
exemption or abatement. Inequalities are, however, re- 
moved by the comprehensiveness of the tax. Mortgages 
pay under schedule A by deduction ; but there is no 
inducement to capitalists to put their wealth into the 
forms included by B, C, or D, as there also they will have 
to^ay Oil their receipts. 

Another important part of the system is the extensive 
i]|p of stoppage at the source. The result is that a large 
body of taxpayers never receive the sums due by them to 
the State. The public funds, dividends, mortgages are all 
so treated, and evasion and fraud are thereby reduced to 
a minimum. The separate sources of income are tapped, 
and supervision is made much easier.® 

^ The last time that its existence was endangered was by Mr. Gladstone’s. 
IMToposal of abolition in 1874. 

2 Financial Statements, 20. 

^ This method of stoppage at l|ie source has been generally recognised as 
characteristic and . valuable feature of the English income tax. This is the 
judgment of Prof. Dunbar [Quarterly Journal of Economics, ix. 38-40), Prof. 
Seligman [Pol. Science Quarterly, ix. 644-5) and recently of Mr. Hill. 
The same view is forcibly supported by Mr. Blunden. The only di.sscntient of 
note is Prof. Adams, who objects that the principle is Carried too far. ‘ It [the 
government] taxes the salaries of public officials by not paying them as much 

. as it promised The result is the citizeft is neuter sure of getting into 

his pocket all that he or his property earns ’ [Finance, Further ‘ it may 

be questioned if the use made of it by the English incoijje tax is quite honest in. 
its purpose or fair in its results ' (fA 484). Two ppnts are raised by this 

I I r 
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Thirdly, we may bear in mind the very large yield of 
the tax. At its commencement it contribtited ;^6, 000,000 
in a time of great pressure, while its latest service has been 
as a mainstay of the national finances during the recent 
war. Its contribution at the rate of 14^. per pound for 
1901-2 amounted to ;^34,8oo,ooo. The yield derived 
from the penny per pound is in fact an indication of 
national progress ; from £ 700,000 in 1842 it has swelled to 
;^‘2,soo,ooo in 1901-2.^ * 

This productiveness accounts for its great services both 
in war and peace. It supplied the means for carrying on 
the struggle against Napoleon, and it rendered possible 
the reforms of Peel and Gladstone, besides saving the 
country from deficits.^ 

The extension of exemptions and abatements is a further 
interesting point. The original limit of exemption {£ 60 ) 
was soon reduced to ;^S0, in order to include the large 


criticism, viz,, (i) the honesty of the system, (2) its fairness as between 
different sections. The former seems to anyone actually conversant v^^ith the 
English system almost ludicrous. What is the advantage to the citizen of 
getting into his ix)cket what he must immediately pay out again ? There 
would be the necessity for a double transfer of the amount of the tax. So far 
as public officials are concerned the contention, to give it any substance, should 
be for exemption from taxation of their salaries, f The second point really 
attacks, not the method of ‘ stoppage at the source,’ but the income tax itself, 
on the ground that all incomes are not equally discoverable. This is the great 
difficulty that any income tax must encounter ; but it can hardly be held that a 
contrivance which makes some parts of income more easily ascertainable adds 
to this weakness. Were all income capable of being taken at the source the 
income tax would be perfect. An abandonment of the method would increase, 
not diminish, the inequality inherent in this as in all taxes. 

^ The following figures of income assessed are instructive — 

Pitt’s estimate, 1798 millions 

Amount assessed, 1842 2^4 ,, 

„ 1878-9 578 

1888-9 645 ,, 

„ 1893-1900 788 „ 

® On the Income Tax see Dowell, iii. 90-120 ; Kill, The English Income 
Tax, Chailley, Impdt sur h Revmu, 89-2 1 8, gives a full and lucid account 
of the English system. The series of studies in the Ecommic Journal by the 
late G. II. Blunden (whose loss English students of finance must deplore) are 
most instructive ; see vol. ii. 637-52 ; v. 527-31 ; vii. 607-18 ; xi. 156-68. 
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class who returned their income.s ^at £5g los., and ;^200 
was the point at which the full charge was enforced ; this 
also came down to ;«fi5o in 1803. Under Peel> measure 
the exemption limit was placed at /Si 50, and, though sub- 
sequently lowered to ;{^ioo, it was again raised to the 
higher figure. In 1863 a deduction of £6g was allowed 
from all incomes under £200 ; in 1873 this was increased 
to ;^^8o from incomes under ;i£’300 ; and in 1876 to £i2G 
from incomek^ under £400. In 1894 the exemption was 
raised to include incomes of £^60; a deduction of £160 
was allowed from all incomes between ;£'i6o and ^^”400, and 
an entirely new abatement on ;^ioo for incomes between 
;^400 and ;^500 was introduced. In 1898 this abatement 
was increased to ;£^I50 while a deduction of £120 was 
allowed on incomes between £$00 and ;^6oo and one of 
£/o on those under £700. 

§ 7. The Italian tax on ‘movable wealth' has strong 
ptiints of resemblance to the English income tax, and has 
Dcen much affected by its example. It commenced in 1864, 
when a sum of 30,000,000 lire (;^ 1,200,000) was appor- 
tioned among the several provinces, and raised by a tax 
on revenue (that from land excepted). In 1865 the 
amount was more than doubled (66,000,000 lire), and in 
1866 the tax was changed from an ‘apportioned' to a 
‘rated' one, and the rate fixed at 8 per cent. In 1870 
it was advanced to 12 per cent., which, with the additional 
tenth, levied since 1868, made the total 13*20 per cent., in 
1894 it was raised to 20 per cent. Many changes have 
been made in the methods of levy and assessment. The 
original law of 1864 has been frequently amended ; a new 
and comprehensive measure was passed dealing with the 
whole subject in 18777 and a further revision of the classes 
was adopted in 1894. After the English pattern, the 
contributors are grouped under several schedules, but the 
arrangement is different, and used for a different purpose. 
Class A comprises two divisions, {a) revenue from interest 
on railways and local government loans assessed at its full 
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value, (i^) other permatfent revenue paying only on three- 
fourths. Class B. contains what are called ‘mixed^ 
revenues, or those in the production of which capital and 
labour co-operate : these escape with payment on one half 
of their amount. Qass C contains revenue from labour, 
assessed at nine-twentieths of its total. The incomes of 
public officials are placed in Class D, and pay only on 
three-eighths of their amount To these four classes should 
be added the Metayers as forming a fifth, paying 5| per 
Cent, of the land tax. A complicated scale of allowances 
for small incomes is also part of the system. Incomes 
under 400 lire in classes B, C, D are exempt, and up to 
800 lire the taxable sum is reduced. The declaration 
of the contributor is the basis of charge, but is tested by 
inquiry, and, as far as possible, the tax is collected by 
stoppage, 

Notwithstanding the very elaborate provisions of the law, 
it is found impossible to reach a great deal of the national 
revenue. Incomes in classes B and C are very generally 
returned at, much below their true amount. Like the pro- 
perty tax in the United States, the Italian income tax is 
ineffective through evasion. Thus, though the method of 
stoppage is only applied to a limited set of cases, its 
receipts are nearly as large as those from direct collection. 
Again, the proportion paid by companies is about 40 per 
cent, of the whole, a ratio quite inconsistent with all other 
available statistics. An analysis^ of the actual returns of 
revenue leads to the same conclusion. In 1874 639,302 
persons made returns, and out of this number only 986, or 
I out of 640, admitted incomes of more than £ifiQoper 
annufti. Even though the wealth of Italy is much less 
than that of England or France, these figures cannot be 
acceptid as a true representation ; they simply prove the 
existence of fraud on a large scale, 

One cause of such widespread evasion is the very high 
rate of taxation. Twenty per cent, is equivalent to 4^. 5^. 
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in the pound^ and so high an incolne tax would 'even |ri 
England lead to much dissimulation of income. The most 
obvious remedy is a diminution of the tax rate, combined 
with greater powers of assessment, rhore ' particularly in 
respect to professional and industrial incomes. The differ- 
entiation of the classes of income, which originated in an 
attempt to apply certain theories very popular at the time 
in 'England, ‘^^also tends to make the returns inaccurate and 
to embarrass |he officials. 

These drawbacks notwithstanding, Italian Fhiance has 
found a powerful resource in this form of taxation. The 
original 200,000 of 1865 had increased to ;67,ooo,ooo in 
1875, to over ;£^8,ooo,ooo in 1885, <^^'cr ;^9, 000,000 in 

1890, to nearly ;^9,5oo,ooo in 1894, and to 11,500,000 in 
1899. It must besides be remembered that owners of land 
are excluded from the operation of the tax, since they 
come under the land tax discussed in a preceding chapter.^ 
The latest addition to the group of income taxes is that 
introduced into Spain by the law of March 1900. It is 
framed on the Italian type and comprises three categories 
(a) incomes from labour, (^) incomes from capital, (c) mixed 
incomes. In the first, the rates vary from 5 per cent, to 
20 per cent., salaries under £60 being exempt. In the 
second group the variation is from 3 per cent, to 20 per 
cent, the last applying to certain classes of the public debt 
The third class is charged at rates from 2 per cent, to 
15 per cent No additions for local finance are permitted. 
The estimated yield for r902 is ^4,200,000.'^ 

^ 8. The German income taxes are best represented by 
those of Prussia and Saxony. The Prussian Einkoimnen- 

1 I,e, on a small part of permanent income ; the other groups pay at the 
lower figures mentioned in'tfie text. 

5 * This view has received the support of Newmarch and J. S. Mill, 3s, too, of 
Leroy-BeauUeu and Chailley. 

s For the Italian income tax see Chailley, 220-344 ; Alessio, i. 318-370. 

* See the careful discfission by Piernas Hurtado, flacienda Ptlblica^ \\, 

457-68, 
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sleuer was introduced in 1851 as a development of the 

older class tax. It was only applicable to incomes over 
and dealt with them by groups. A sum was fixed'^ 
for each group amounting to 3 per cent, on the lowest 
incomes in that group : thus, incomes between £600 
and ;£'720 paid 18, those between ;^I2,C)00 and ;^i5poo 
' paid ^^360, and all incomes over ;£‘36,ooo paid 1,080, tlie 
highest sum due. Along with the reform of the class tax 
in 1873 ^he income tax was settled on a somecvhat different 
scale, but with a general rate of about 3 per cent. The 
objections to this system as unequal have been so strong 
as to lead to the reform of 1891, by which the cla.ss tax ^ 
is absorbed in the income tax, and all incomes under £45 
exempted. From that point the rate rises by degrees ; 
between ^^525 and ^1,475 it is 3 per cent. ; on incomes over 
^^"5,000, 4 per cent. The idea of progression is thus realised, 
though in a very limited way. The method of assessment 
has also been changed. It was previously settled by official 
valuation, based on the materials possessed by the adminis- 
tration, but is henceforth to depend on the declaration of 
the taxpayer.- 

It is evident that the Prussian income tax differs in 
some important respects from those in England and Italy. 
The function of supplementing the other bj^anches of re- 
ceipts is entirely absent, as the rate is fixed, not movable 
from year to year. The produce taxes are not brought 
under the income tax, but are continued quite separately : 
the taxes on land and industry present, accordingly, ap- 
parent cases of double taxation, lunally, the productive- 
ness is much less. In 1864 the amount received was over 
;£‘SOO,ooo, in 1876 it was nearly ;£'i, 50 o,ooq, in 1884 over 
;^i,750,ooo; for 1889-90 the estimate was over ;^2, 000, 000. 
Under the new system (with the class tax included) the 

^ See Bk. iv. ch. 3, § 2. 

- For the Prussian income tax see Cohn, §§ 315-20, and for the recent 
reform, Wagner, Finanz Archh, 551 sq, ; also J. A. Hill, 'The Prussian 
Income Tax’ in Quarterly Journal of Eeommics^ vi. 207-26. 
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estimate for® 1892-3 was ;^4,ooopoo, but the amount 
obtained was 240,000. It fell off slightly in the two 
following years, but has risen steadily since, and for 1901-2 
exceeded ;£’9, 300,000.^ 

Saxony set the pattern to Germany of a classified and 
progressive income tax. Introduced in 1874, it was 
developed by the laws of 1878 and 1894, the last modifica- 
tion taking place in 1900. Incomes under £20 are free. 
Those betweey and £2,000 pay 3 per cent. Incomes 
of £4,000 pay 4 per cent. The yield of the tax in 1880 
was over i^6oo,ooo ; in 1890 it rose to ;£’i,030,000, in 1900 
it amounted to i ,760,000. Austria adopted a so-called in- 
come tax in 1849 which was really a tax, partly on industry, 
partly on salaries. The ineffectiveness of this system led 
to the law of 1896, which introduced, besides the industry 
taxes already mentioned,^ taxes on {a) interest, (/;) personal 
revenue, (c) salaries of high officials. In 1900 these taxes 
brought in over i^2, 200,000, five-sixths of which was due 
to the taxes on personal incomes.'^ 

To the foregoing may be added the taxes of the Swiss 
cantons. Their property taxes already mentioned are 
supplemented by income taxes, in many cases on a pro- 
gressive scale. No two cantons have adopted exactly 
the same system in all details, but there are, as might 
be expected, general points of resemblance. The Zurich 
income tax follows the pattern of the property tax. The 
smaller incomes are taxed on a part only of their amount, 
and at each higher stage the excess over the preceding one 
is placed under greater pressure until the point of full 
liability is reached. Graubiinden follows its property tax 


More exact figures are — 

Marks. 

1892^3 

124,842,848 

1893-4 ^ 

123,190,131 

1894-5 

122,029,765, 

1900-1 " 

174.385.348 

1901-2 

186,888,684 

Supra, Bk. iv. ch. 2, § 10. 


See Sieghart, * The Reform of Direct Taxation in h.\x^r\2^^ Economic Journal, 
173-82, and the same writer’s fuller account, Finana Archiv, xiv. i-uo. 
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by grouping incomes in classes, and by raising the per- 
centage rate as they get higher* Switzerland is in fact 
the classical country of progressive income taxes, though 
the moderation of the rates, and still more of their applica- 
tion, weakens the conclusions that might otherwise be drawn. 

§ 9. The income tax was first introduced into the United 
States during the trying period of the Civil War. At its 
commencement the rates were moderately progressive — 

' 3 per cent, or S per cent, according to amount of income, but 
were soon raised to the higher points of J por cent, and 10 
per cent., until the close of hostilities allowed of a return to 
a uniform rate of 5 per cent, in 1867, and reduction to half 
that amount in 1871, with finally complete abandonriient of 
the tax in 1873,^ The highest yield was in 1866, in which 
year it brought in $73,000,000. 

The severe depression in 1893 so affected the United 
States revenue as to cause a serious deficit for the year 
1893-4.^ This, coupled with the measure for tariff reform, 
led to the passage of an income tax fixed at 2 per 
cent, on incomes over 800 ($4,000), those below that level 
being exempt. Property acquired by gift or inheritance 
Was to be treated as income. The Supreme Court by a 
majority of one declared the tax to be ‘unconstitutional,’ 
inasmuch as, being ‘ direct,’ it was not ^^apportioned in 
accordance with the provision of the Constitution. Though 
this decision, considering the meaning attached to the term 
‘ direct ’ in the i8th century, is doubtful, it will prevent the 
employment of the income tax until a counter decision is 
given by the Supreme Court, or the unlikely expedient 
of a constitutional amendment is adopted.^ 


The foUo)ying are the precise grades— 


By Act of 1862 
„ „ 1864 
„ „ 1866 


$ 

600 (exempt) 


1,000 


18 * 31 ( 112,000 


I $ ’ “ 

Between 600 & 10,000 (3%) 

»» »> (S/o) 


1 ^ 

Over 10,000 f5%) 

„ 5,000 (lop 

„ 1,000 (5%) 

, 2,000 (2|%) 


§ 6 . 


The amount was $69,800,000 (;fl4,o;o,pOO). See infra^ Bk. v. ch. 4, 


* See for this abortive income tax the admirable articles of Profs. Dunlw 
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Since the* establishment of the third Republic s<?ycral 
attempts have been made to introducfi the income ta^i into 
France, but hitherto without success, ’ One reason for this 
failure is found in the character of ,|nost of the proposals, 
which aim at a progressive system, knd are consequently 
obnoxious to the conservative sentiment of the country. 
The system of personal declaration which progression 
necessitates, but which is regarded as inquisitorial, is-another 
reason for tU| failure. Of late years, however, the feeling 
in favour of an income tax seems to be increasing, and 
successive finance ministers have sought to satisfy it. 
M. Doumer in 1886, M. Peytral in 1898, M. Caillaux in 
1900 have each devised a measure, and in 1902 M. Rouvier 
seems about to follow their example. All such measures 
must provide for the abolition of the Personelle mobiliere 
and the door and window taxes, but logic would seem to 
require in addition the inclusion of the Impdt fonder and 
also the Patente. Were the idea of progression definitely 
abandoned, it is not unlikely that the income tax would 
prove a good substitute for (or perhaps more truly a 
development of) the four direct taxes, to which the tax on 
movable values might be appended. Still the question is 
one of great difficulty and complexity.^ 

§ 10. We have deferred a discussion of some fundamental 
xjuestions relating to the constitution of an income tax 
until the leading facts of its use were known. Most of 
them have been already encountered in connexion with 
the general principles of taxation, but they take a different 


{Quarterly Journal of Economics^ ix. 26“46) and Seligman, Economic Journal^ 
iv.' 639-67. 

^ Among opponents of the income tax are M. Guyol and Le^ip Say, chiefly 
on the ground of its progressive and ‘personal’ character. Guyol, Impdt sur 
k Mevmu ; L. Say, LeT Finances de la France^ ii. 163-78; iii, 255-87 ; iv. 
576-99, 645-67. M. Chailley> in his elaborate Imp^i sur k Fevenu, is a 
strong supporter. Leroy- Beaulieu (i. 49 1 ) is neutral. Mr, Bodley explains 
that the income tax is always regarded as a device o| radical politicians, and 
adds, ‘ My own observation leads me to believe that an income tax is unsuited 
to the French temperament, arid that its imposition, would be a mischievous 
error.’ France, 62X 
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shape when the income tax is treated as but oAe part of a 
larger system, and need to be handled specially with a view 
to that fact. 

One important question is that of progression in the rate 
of charge. The general conclusion that we reached ^ as to 
the inexpediency of any progressive system has to be recon> 
sidered when the income tax is used as a complementary 
resource. Progression in the case of such a tax may be 
necessary for true -proportional taxation. If^the smaller 
incomes are unduly weighted by taxes on consumption, 
their exemption, or milder treatment, under the income 
tax appears' so far justified. A variation in the rate of 
charge is not open to the objection of arbitrariness, as 
it is determined by reference to the amount of other 
taxes. The other objections are not so readily refuted. 
Risk of evasion and unproductiveness may both be 
urged against the graduation of even a moderate com- 
plementary tax. Where the area is a large one, the 
effect on accumulation and investment will not be serious, 
as the distribution of taxation will, cx hypothesis be equal, 
but the existing attempts at progression are, it may be 
said, hardly worth the trouble they involve. The English 
method of exemption and abatement has great advantages 
from the technical point.of view, since it alldVs the sources 
of income to be taxed without reference to their amount.^ 
The treatment of each personas income as a whole compels 
recourse to returns of a complicated kind, is disliked as 
being inquisitorial, and gives opportunities for escape to 
large masses of income. For these reasons the propor- 
tional rate is, on the whole, advisable. 

The answer just given helps us in deciding as to the 
adoption of different rates on different kinds of incorne. 
The proposal that life incomes and those derived from 

^ Bk. iii. ch. 3, § 9. 

This is the really decisive argument against direct progression, as contrasted 
with the English method, which is ‘degressive,* and which throws the task 01 
claiming exemption or abatement on the person interested. 
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industry should be charged at a lower rate has received 
influential sifpport, and is illustrated by Italian practice. 
When considering the distribution of taxation we noticed 
the general arguments as regards the income tax in 
England. It was for so long looked on as a temporary 
charge, that the idea of capitalising incomes subject to it 
gained a good deal of support. The defence of the strict 
proportional rate rested on two admitted facts : viz. (i) 
that no ingenuity could avoid some injustice, and (2) that 
any alterations would mean the destruction of the tax.’^ 
Its gradual passage into a permanent charge has greatly 
strengthened its position in this respect, though the cry to 
remedy supposed grievances in its distribution may gain 
greater support.^ 

The working of the Italian tax does not support the 
system of different rates. The lower scales • for profits 
and salaries are confusing, and account for much of the 
loss through concealment of incomes. The single general 
rate would prove advantageous from a fiscal point of view, 
and with stricter assessment could be effectually carried 
out. The attempt to group incomes into ‘ permanent,^ 

‘ mixed,' and ‘ temporary ' is, moreover, too rough to give 
satisfaction or to realise justice. 

Allowance for necessary expenditure and repairs is one 
of the practical difficulties in the administration of the 
income tax. On principle, as the tax is one on income, 
not on gross produce, deduction of the expenses of pro- 
duction of the income taxed should be allowed. Where 
much fixed capital is employed, this is very hard to 
determine, and we can understand the preference of 
French administrators for the self-acting rules of the 
P^tente. In respect to land the English system liill 

^ ‘The real tendency of all these exemptions, V^said Mr. Gladstone, ‘is the 
breaking up and destruction of the tax.’ Financial Statements, 45. 

A new period of assault on the alleged inequalities of the income tax 
seems to be approaching. Mr. Blunden’s proposal of a property tax (really a 
higher charge on permanent incomes) has much to commend it in the case of a 
high rate to meet exceptional outlay. 
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recently failed to recognise the cost of repairs ; it, there- 
fore, ti*^at^d this class of revenue with unusifal harshness 
and gave some support to the view that Schedule A should 
be regarded as a distinct land tax. The Finance Act, 
1894, has partly remedied this grievance, as it provides for 
an allowance for expenses and repairs.^ The exceptional 
treatment of farmers* profits is another fact pointing in 
the same direction ; but it 'may be hoped that this anomaly 
will be gradually removed. ^ 

The exemption of savings has been already discussed, 
but one method — that of life insurance — appears to be a 
case of capitalisation ; it is in fact turning a life income 
into a smaller permanent one, just as the purchase of . an 
annuity is the opposite process. Up to a "certain limit 
— one-sixth of the income — the English system allows 
exemption ®f insurance premiums, a privilege not extended 
to savings in general. Though the desirability of en- 
couraging providence may be granted, it would seem tha,t 
an exemption from duty on transfer after death would be 
a more fitting mode of bestowing the favour. It cannot be 
contended that an insurance premium is not a part of in- 
come and the principal created by its use will not con- 
tribute to the payers incomedn the future. The case is, 
as Mill puts it,^ one of concession to 'Human feeling,* 
rather than a sound deduction from general principles. 

The problem of assessment is another of the difficulties 
to be faced : between the Scylla of the contributor’s 
evasion un^er self-declaration and the Charybdis of offi- 
cial inquisition it is hard to take an intermediate course ; 
but the dealing with each separate part of income, the 
combination of declaration and official control, and above 
alfthe use wherever possible of taxation at the source of 
revenue, so characteristic of the English method, are un- 
doubtedly the best safeguards against abuse. The direct 
contact of the citizen and the tax-collector is the most 

^ Limited to one-sixth for land and one-eighth for houses. 

^ Bk.y. ch. 2, § 4. 
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delicate part of the fiscal machine, needing care and use of 

the results of experience to prevent friction. Allowing for 
the inevitable margin of error, the results of the English 
income tax are eminently satisfactory. 

§ II. Any notice of the question of incidence may seem 
unnecessary in respect to a tax which falls on all the 
constituents of revenue. On whom can income receivers 
in general shift their burdens ? Some of the suggested 
objects are.^#ertainly not available. Thus the vulgar idea 
alluded to by Mill, that the income tax falls cn the poor 
by checking the expenditure of the rich, has no foundation 
in fact. Nor is there much force in the contention that in 
so far as the tax is paid out of capital it falls on the 
labourers,^ as this is no peculiar quality of the income tax, 
but one common to all taxation. The State must obtain 
revenue, and unless the income tax were specially obstruc- 
tive to saving, it would produce no peculiar effect Looking 
at the subject in a rather different way we obtain a better 
result. The income tax is composed of taxes on rent, 
interests, profits, and the higher forms of wages ; therefore 
it may be said that the incidence of these several parts 
of the tax will, taken together, give the incidence of the 
whole. This, however, brings us back in a large degree 
to its non-transferability ; for taxes on rent, on the higher 
kinds of wages, or on employers^ gains, are not easily 
shifted. Even in the case of interest, unless the growth of 
capital is checked, a tax tends to remaih on the payer. 
Therefore, speaking broadly, we may say that the shifting 
of an income tax is, not to be expected, and in the rare 
cases where it does happen is brought about, either by a 
check in the growth of capital through diminished interest, 
or by disturbances -th the relations of the several industries 
and trades through its action. A progressive income tax 
will of course have a stronger tendency to cause the former 
effect- But though this reasoning is t^e in respect to an 
income tax impos<*J with scientificV accuracy on the 

^ Fawcett, JPolitical Economy , 5^ sq. 
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various components of income it needs to be qualified in 
considering the actually existent taxes. Thus we should 
say that the mild treatment of farmers’ profits in England 
tends to disturb the distribution of capital and affects rent. 
The incidence of an imperfect income tax can only be 
traced by analysing the tax into its elements, and examin- 
ing the course of shifting in respect to each. 



C FI AFTER V 

TAXES ON CONSUMPTION: THEIR CLASSIFICATION: 

DIRECT CONSUMPTION TAXES 

§ I. The income tax as developed in the present century, 
marks the highest point attained in the methodising and 
skilful use of direct taxation. From the rude land, property, 
and poll taxes up to the existing system of charging the net 
receipt of the subject, regarded as a whole, or its several 
parts, there has been an unmistakable improvement in 
justice, productiveness, elasticity, and that abs'ence of irrita- 
tion which is so important from the political point of view. 
The natural order of advance has been in great measure the 
historical course of financial movement If existing direct 
taxation is very far from being perfect, it is, at least, better 
now than it ever was before. The true aims to be reached 
are better understood, and there is a more intelligent effort 
made towards their realisation. In the present and imme- 
diately succeeding chapters we have to see how far another 
large department of taxation has received the benefits of 
like improvements. We have spoken of the taxes already 
discussed as being ^primary,' ^ since they include all pos- 
sible parts of the sole normal source of taxation — income. 
In contrast to them, the great mass of charges imposed on 
consumption and enjoyment, on transfers and juristic acts 
is secondary, since in a thorough analysis its several 

^ Bk. iii. ch. I, § 12. 
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elements may b?clecomposed into taxes on some form of 
income. But the realities of practical finance do not easily 
adapt themselves to this mode of treatment; whatever be 
the ‘source’ of taxation, its ‘objects’ are many, and the 
mode of imposition is too important a circumstance to be 
entirely neglected. , 

'The same conclusion is attainable from another direction. 
The classification of taxes most in favour in Germany^ 
places first those that fall on wealth in the^ making, and 
next those imposed on its possession, and under either of 
these he£^ds the various taxes already examined would be 
grouped. To these it, however, consistently adds an addi- 
tional set of taxes levied on wealth in the using, and It is 
to the study of this form of taxation that we must now 
proceed. On both historical and financial grounds it is 
to the full as important as the taxation of income and 
property. ^ 

§ 2. The great body of taxes on consumption is capable 
of division on several different grounds. Thus the kind of 
commodity used may be employed as the basis of arrange- 
ment, giving the classes of (i) eatables, (2) drinks, and (3) 
other articles.^ The subdivision of the second class into 
alcoholic and non-alcoholic drinks, and of the third into 
raw materials and manufactured articles, naturally follows. 
Another mode of arrangement divides taxes according a 
they fall on necessaries, conveniences, or superfluities, and 
is supported by reference to the important differences in 
the economic and social effects of these different kinds of 
charges. From a financial point of view, however, the best 
grouping is that according to the mode in whicl^ the fax is 
levied. It may (i) be obtained at once from the consumer, 
in which case it is, in one use of the term, direct It may, 
on the other hand, (2) be charged within the country on the 

1 Wagner, ii. 233, 515 ; Cohn, § 332. 

^ This is probably the best plan in a piirely descriptive or historical treat- 
tnent. It has been adopted by Mr. Dowell (who gives tobacco a class to 
itself), and in great measure by De Parieu. 
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manufacturers or dealers, who are expected to shift the 
burden to the consumers. Or again, it may (3) be realised 
by a state monopoly of the industry or sale ; while finally 
it may (4) be collected at the frontier,. It is true that the 
same article may be differently treafid in different coun- 
tries,^ but this circumstance does not affect the general 
principle. In fact, it is quite safe and convenient to follow 
the usual fiscal practice and deal separately ‘with (i) the 
immediate ta'i^ation of enjoyments and commodities, (2) 
the excise or internal duties, including state monopolies 
under this head, and (3) the customs. 

The order just given is also the best to adopt in a 
scientific inquiry, as the immediate taxation of consump- 
tion is the closest to the direct taxes on property and 
income, the border-line being in some cases indistinct. 
This absence of quite precise boundaries has been more 
than once noticed ; the difficulty that it places in the way 
of rigid lines of demarcation is best escaped by placing the 
nearest groups in close connexion with each other. The 
real relations are in this way best perceived, and the 
grounds for the actual classification are better understood. 

§ 3. Historically the system of direct taxes on consumers 
can be traced very far back. The levies of commodities in 
kind by the sovereign may, where they consist of articles 
used by the contributors, be regarded either as taxes on 
produce or on consumption, though the former is the more 
natural interpretation. In like manner the taxation of 
movable property may be regarded as a charge on its use. 
Thus the tax on consumers* capital in the shape of furni- 
ture, plate, and works of art is plainly the same in effect as 
a tax on their use. Taxes on direct consumption and use 
seem to have originate in the sentiment to which sumptuary 
laws are due — the desire to repress luxurious expenditure. 
The first measure of the legislator was to prohibit ; when 

^ Tobacco, e.g., is free in India, subject to excise in the United States and 
Germany, monopolised in France and Italy, and ta^ed by the customs in?t 
Englar^d. 
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that failed, the next was to tax the supposed injurious 
expenditure.^ 

There is thus a double origin for the existing taxes of 
this kind ; they are stray remains, either of the older 
property taxes or of sumptuary enactments. With one 
doubtful exception their financial value is slight. . No 
modern country derives any noteworthy revenue from their 
use. The reasons for this small return are to be found 
partly in the development of the excise, under which most 
commodities are taxed in the hands of the producer or 
trader. By adopting this method the State gains the double 
advantage of having to deal with a smaller number of per- 
sons, who can be watched with comparative ease, and of 
avoiding the annoyance that direct taxation causes. Direct 
taxes on consumption seem to combine the defects of the 
two classes of taxes as described in an earlier chapter.^ 
They have the unpopularity and inelasticity of direct 
taxes, without the equality and definiteness that are the 
chief recommendations of the latter. Industrial progress 
has further curtailed their area. They are the readiest way 
of reaching commodities produced and consumed at home, 
but this once large group of articles has shrunk to a very 
harrow space. The factory system has been destructive to 
the method of direct taxation on the Consumer. Where 
industry on the large scale prevails, the employment of an 
excise has very decided advantages ; e,g. the concentration 
of breweries has made the license tax on home brewing in- 
significant. It may also be remarked that the system of 
indirect taxation through producers tends to promote pro- 
duction on a large, scale. Heavy taxation on an industry 
is a grave danger to the smaller producers.^ 

There is, moreover, another reason for the decline of the 
direct consumption taxes. They have been in many cases 

^ Cp* Cato’s over- valuation of articles of luxury after the repeal of the Lex 
Oppia^ and his taxation of them. 

® Bk. iii. ch. 4, §§ 8, 9. 

* Leslie, Financial Reform^ 241-2. This is one of the many instances in 
Which economic forces act and react on each other. 
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imposed on 4u^uries, or, at least, on the consumption of a 
limited class. The power%f changing the direction of 
expenditure is here at its greatest, sa that even a moderate 
tax diminishes consumption very rapidly. This fact ex- 
plains the small productiveness of the old assessed taxes in 
England, though a limited field of action is still left to this 
particular fiscal expedient 

§ 4. One important tax, which might be regarded as 
coming under the present head» has been considered at an 
earlier stage. ^ This is the tax on dwelling houses when 
levied on the occupier. A very plausible case could be 
made out for this view. A house is as much a commodity 
as other more perishable articles, and it may fairly be 
classed among necessaries. A great part of the taxation 
so collected comes out of the occupiers' pockets, which 
lends further support to the conception of it as a consump- 
tion tax. It is, however, on the whole, more convenient to 
deal with it in immediate succession to the land tax, and in 
connexion with the taxation of buildings in general. The 
difficulties that arise respecting its incidence, and the un- 
doubted fact of its falling back, under certain conditions, 
on ground rent, seem to justify that course. We may 
therefore limit any notice of it in this place to a reference 
to the earlier discussion.^ 

The other PZnglish taxes of the same character originated 
in the eighteenth century. Carriages, men-.servants, dogs, 
and armorial ensigns were brought under taxation, and 
have continued in the same position up to the present. 
Idate, horses, watches, clocks, and hair powder have also, 
for a longer or shorter time been made contributory. The 
bare enumeration of these several items shows sufficiently 
the character of thg, taxation. It is imposed on certain 
kinds of expenditure, which, if not superfluous, are, at least, 
not necessary, and only possible where a considerable 
amount of wealth exists. The plate tax, so long as it con- 
tinued, was a tax on one part of consumers' capital. The 
1 See Bk. iv, ch. 2, §§ 1-5 incluspe. 
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* licenses for killing game, and Jhe later one f 5 r guns, are 
strictly * taxes on enjoyment,* and might indeed be placed 
under the taxes on ‘ acts/ but they find a more natural 
place in the present group. 

The fiscal history of these taxes is instructive. At first 
separately levied by special commissioners, they were 
formed by Pitt into the ‘ assessed taxes/ and used by him 

; the basis of his ‘ triple assessment/ which was sub- 
stantially a property tax. Its failure showe^ the defects 
of the system, and led to its replacement by the income tax. 
In the present century, after many alterations and extensions 
of exemption, the system of assessment has disappeared, 
and that of licenses been substituted, while the latest event 
in their history has been the transfer of their yield to local 
bodies in 1888. Points for criticism abound in respect to 
the English consumption licenses,^ and the taxes that 
preceded them. In the first place tliey are unproductive,^ 
as the subjoined figures for 1900-1 show. They are far 
better suited for the purposes of local taxation, and their 
transfer may be unreservedly approved of. But the further 
question arises as to their fitness for use in any part of the 
financial system. They have the great disadvantage of 
being very often unequal as between persons. It requires 
much watchfulness to prevent evasion ii! the case of sport- 
ing and gun licenses, and armorial ensigns, particularly the 
latter. The tax on male servants is so far a check to their 
employment, and special exemptions have to be made for 
occasional hirings. The carriage tax is rather complex and 
.often presses unfairly on some classes. There is either the 
alternative of including all vehicles to the injury of trade 
and agriculture, or where, as at present, there are large 

^ To be distiii|uished from the trade licenses noticed in Bk. iv. ch. 2, § 8. 


' ' ■ ■ ’ £ 

Dog licenses ....... 550,216 

Carriage „ ... 5t6,8io 

Game „ i.. 201,517 

»» . .*• V 1 15*942 

Menservants ... ... 156,556 
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exemptions, tlie difficulty of administration is increased. 
A more comprehensive tax, such as the horse and wheel 
tax, proposed in 1888, would avoid much of this difficulty, 
and as a local resource would have the merit of making 
the users of roads contribute towards their maintenance, 
but its unpopularity and coi^plicated incidence are both 
against it. The dpg tax is perhap.s, on the whole, the least 
objectionable, on account of its service as a measure of 
police, but ^^r that very, reason its rate, to be effective, 
should be so low as to deprive it of any great financial 
value."*^ The conclusion suggested on the whole is that 
which recognises the consumption licenses as a possible 
local contribution, but one entirely unfit for imperial taxa- 
tion. It might be possible within limits to give the local 
authorities the privilege of selecting the particular articles 
to be taxed, and regulating their number and the rates of 
charge by the needs of the particular district. 

§ 5. France has made a more sparing use of direct coti- 
sumption taxes, and when employed they have had a 
sumptuary aim. Those established under the Directory 
were given up in 1807. Some, however, have been re- 
introduced : thus the horse and carriage tax was passed in 
1862. A local dog tax was enacted in 1855, and the legis- 
lation as to game licenses dates from 1844. The tax on 
servants has not been restored. Among taxes that may 
be placed in the present-category is that on societies, intro- 
duced in 1871 — 20 per cent on the subscription of the 
members — which is practically direct. 

The revenue derived from these imposts is small, being 
about 1 ,000,000,^ though as, with the exception of the 

1 The Irish rate of 2 s. (with 6^/. additional for stamp) is for this reason better, 
than the Engli.sh one of ff. 6 d. 

2 The respective contributions are — 

Game HcenscvS ‘ ^ 

Dog tax 300,000 

Tax on Societies 60,000 

Horse and Carriage tax .190,000 

The licenses on carriages should be added; thjey ar| plated with the ‘drink’ 
licenses in the financial returns. , 
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horse and carriage tax, they serve as a measure of policcy 
it may be expedient to retain them. 

The development of direct taxation of consumption in 
other countries is less marked. Taxes on dogs, servants, 
and carriages, are a part of the optional communal re- 
sources in Italy, but their yield is unimportant. The dog 
tax, e,g., was in 1883 only applied in about 1,400 comimines, 
and produced less than £2^,000, 

Prussia tried these forms of taxation bet\t^een 1810 and 
1814, but abandoned them at the latter date. The tax 
systems of the Empire present some variety in the use of 
these taxes, so far as they have been continued. The dog 
tax is a communal receipt in Prussia ; it is a state one in 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. The amount obtained from 
these direct taxes is inconsiderable. 

In the United States the direct consumption taxes are 
assigned either to the States or smaller divisions, and they 
vary from State to State. The almost universal employ- 
ment of the general property tax does in practice bring 
most of the objects of consumption taxes under charge. 
Some of the licenses so extensively used fall on enjoyment 
rather than on trade or production, but they are insig- 
nificant in their yield. ^ 

§ 6. From the foregoing notice of past and present 
taxation of this kind, we get a confirmation of the view 
already expressed that it is a decaying form of impost. 
No modern State has managed to raise a large revenue by 
its aid ; on the contrary, its relative importance is much 
less than formerly. There is quite enough evidence avail- 
able to prove that it can without inconvenience be 
surrendered to the local bodies, whose requirements make 
all new resources desirable, and who at the same time have 
not to meet sudden changes in expenditure. It may even 
be questioned whether the American or German State is 
not too large a division. The town or rural commune^ or 
at highest the county, department or circle {Kreis\ is the 
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proper area 'for the application of the direct consumption 
taxes collected within it. 

There is in fact a kind of resemblance between the poll 
taxes and those now under discussion, ^oth are employed 
rather freely in early communities, but decay as Society 
advances. The causes that reduce their services are dif- 
ferent, though the result is the same. The poll tax is Both 
unjust and unproductive, where wealth is unequally dis- 
tributed ; tajjps on enjoyments and luxuries are too easily 
evaded to be of practical use in an advanced financial 
system. 



CHAPTER VI 

INTERNAL TAXES ON COMMODITIES 

§ I. Direct taxation of. enjoyment or consumption is, 
as we have seen in the preceding chapter, of comparaitively 
little financial significance. In this respect it presents a 
marked contrast to that system of indirect taxation that 
now to be examined. All European countries rely on 
what is known in England as ‘the Excise’ for a substantial 
part of the revenue receipts.^ Any failure in this branch 
of taxation would be a fiscal disaster very hard to retrieve. 
Even the United States, which in times of peace can dis- 
pense with internal taxation of most commodities, had, 
under the pressure of war, to apply this system in a par- 
ticularly rigorous form.^ Nothing but tei much higher 
standard of morality in regard to the payment of direct 
taxes, or a very unlikely reduction of expenditure, will 
render the remission of taxes on commodities possible. 

1 Thus in England the receipt from the Excise on commodities has been for 
many years, speaking broadly, 30 per cent, of the total tax receipts— 
;£'26,05 o,ooo out of ;^'78,665 ,ooo in the year, 1894-5— but hardly exceeds 
25 per cent.— ;^3 1, 600, 000 out of 12 1,893, 060 in 1901 -2. The contributions 
indirectes and the fiscal monopolies in France show for 1 901 a gross yield of 
;£‘4I,8oo,ooo. .^Allowing for the expenses .of working the tobacco monopoly, 
the balance remaining is over 25 per cent, of the total tax revenue. The 
German Imperial excise is of less importance, but still 'gives a substantial 
contribution, estimated at 5, 800,000 for 1900-^1. In the United States the 
internal revenue for 1899-1900 was $233, 000,000, >.hat for 1900-1 $238,000,000 
or over 40 per cent, of the receipts from every source. 

2 BoUes, Financial History Bk. t.'chs. 9, 10 in Cobaen 

Club Essays (2nd series), 479. 
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Another noteworthy feature of the taxes under consider- 
ation is their modernness in their present form. The 
English Excise is hardly 250 years old,^ and the corre- 
sponding branch of revenue in other countries cannot claim 
much higher antiquity. A referencd to "general economic 
conditions supplies the explanation of their relatively recent 
origin. An extended and productive system of indirect 
taxation requires for its effective operation a large develop- 
ment of monej?' transactions, with an accompanying separa- 
tion of employments. Any attempt to tax producers or 
dealers in the expectation that they will recoup themselves 
by chargipg an increased price for their wares is obviously 
impracticable where most production is lor domestic use, 
and such exchanges as do take place are transacted by 
means of barter. Besides, the natural tendency of financial 
policy is to begin with customs duties, partly as being 
easier- to collect, but also as, in the popular belief, falling 
mainly on foreign producers. A further pre-requisite for 
the creation of an excise is the formation of an adminis- 
trative organisation capable of effectively supervising the 
production of the dutiable articles within the territory of 
the State. 

The tax system is, however, in all its divisions, the result 
of a gradual evolution, and therefore we need not be sur- 
prised at finding earlieir forms of taxation falling on the 
production of commodities, and hence ultimately on con- 
sumers. The claim of the feudal over-lord to ill-defined 
prerogative rights is one source. Market fees and tolls 
were the foundation on which a system of indirect taxes 
could without difficulty be constructed, and the older im- 
port and export duties presented a convenient analogy. 
A charge on the.i^le of a domestic article did not seem 
a greater violation of the subject’s liberty than if it were 
imposed qn the introduction of a f6reign one. The licenses, 
on trades and occupations supplied another rnieans for 

^ The first excise was created by the I^ong Parllarnent in 1643, Dowell, ii. 
8 sq. ; Sinclair, Histo^iry of the Revenue^ i, 
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attaining the same end. When confined to particular 
industries they must evidently be regarded as part of the 
expenses of production, and — unless there is a differential 
gain — will be ultimately shifted to the coniSumers of the 
products.^ A license graduated in proportion to the out- 
put or amount of sales is hardly distinguishable from a tax 
on the commodity produced. The relations of mediaeval 
traders and craftsmen to their rulers and municipalities 
brought this kind of taxation into use as aij expansion of 
the general property tax. Still more important was the 
influence pf the quasi-private receipts of the Sovereign, 
which led to the monopolising of certain forms pf produc- 
tion in order to increase the royal revenue. Thg state 
monopolies, of which so many examples are to be found in 
ancient and mediaeval finance, are, however, so far as the. 
price of the commodity is thereby raised, nothing but a 
special form of taxation. As already explained, ^ the 
normal profit on the capital employed is a part of the 
economic receipts, but any excess is unquestionably taxa- 
tion. 

In these different ways the indirect taxation of consump- 
tion has been attempted, and the last-mentioned — monopoly 
— is even yet employed as being, under certain conditions, 
a convenient mode of levying taxation. 

§ 2. The problems presented to the financier in con- 
nexion with the whole system of indirect taxation are 
numerous and important. The earlier methods were 
directed simply to obtaining resources for the immediate 
wants of the State, without regard to the ulterior effects on 
the economic position of the nation. This irrational and 
almost instinctive procedure was soon replaced by attempts 
to use taxation as a means of guiding private expenditure 
in the supposed best direction. The desire to employ 
taxation as a moralising agency is even at present — as the 
duties on alcoholic drinks prove — an element of no incon- 

^ Subject of course to the complicated reactions discussed in Bk. iii. ch. 5, § 5. 

Bk. ii. ch. 3, §§ 6, 9, 
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siclerable weight. The proper development of the taxes 
on commodities has, moreover, been hindered by mistaken 
views as to the true effect and operation of this part of the 
tax system. The earlier excises aimed at including all 
the various articles of consumption : it was thought that 
the maxim of equality demanded nothing less than this 
comprehensive procedure. The often described alcm^ala^ 
and bolla v/^re imposed, the former on the sale, the latter 
on the manufecture of all kinds of goods. The excises of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were regarded by 
financiers as the principal form of taxation, destined, if- 
not to replace all other kinds of imposts, at least to hold 
the j^ncipal position in the fiscal system. Dutch methods 
of taxation had shown how productive taxation on com- 
modities could be made, and the greater the number of the 
taxed articles the more perfect was the system deemed to 
be. Popular sentiment by no means agreed with this idea 
of theorists and statesmen. The unpopularity of direct 
imposts has often been noticed as one of their defects, but 
no form of taxation has ever excited more genuine dislike 
than the * general excise^ which Walpole was unjustly 
accused of Attempting to introduce into England. We have 
seen the weighty reasons that forbid the adoption of indi- 
rect taxation on a great number of articles,^ and here we 
may add that the historical movement of the eighteenth 
century made such a course impossible as a permanent 
system of finance. The political revolution placed power 
in the hands of a class that would not tolerate it, while 
the less-noticed, but quite as important, industrial revo- 
lution established conditions under which it would not be 
endurable.^ 

^ Bk. iii. ch. 4, § 5. 

2 The hostility of the Physiocrats to indirect taxation was shared, so far as 
internal taxation went, by the other sections of the liberal party. It is note- 
worthy that this disposition is also found in the labour parties of the present 
day, who resent taxation on commodities consumed by the working classes as 
taxation of labour. Cp. Lassalle, Die indirecte Steuer ^nd die Lage der 
Arbeitenden Classen. 
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The influence of economic doctrines is also tQ be traced 
in the later legislation on the flatter. Without at all 
asserting that modern taxation in this department is in 
full conformity with the prescriptions that result from 
economic principles, it may be said that there has been 
a ^decidedly beneficial remodelling of internal taxation, 
which has removed many of the objections that might be 
urged against its cruder forms, and there is every reason 
to hope that this progress will continue. # 

§ 3. The first problem to be faced in determining the 
character ‘ and extent of the taxation on commodities is 
the number of articles to be taxed. As we cannot with 
prudence bring all, or even the greater part, of tl^ com- 
modities produced under duty, it is necessary to make 
a selection, and to do so on certain definite principles. 
The old and simple rule of taxing whatever is most easily 
reached can hardly claim scientific justification. It is 
the product of fiscal necessity, not of providence and 
deliberation. One very important condition is the amount 
of revenue required; the expediency of taxing a given 
article will always, in some degree, depend on this con- 
dition. If; as we have found/ the whole category of 
indirect taxes is the outcome of the heavy expenditure 
of the modern State, it is plain that the greater the outlay 
the more imperious will be the calls of the Exchequer for 
receipts from this source. A great growth of expendi- 
ture means heavier taxation of commodities.^ It is next 
necessary to settle the proportion that can be obtained by 
the various kinds of direct taxation, as well as by those 
further imposts that we have grouped under the title of 
taxes on acts and communications, before we can say what 
sum must be gained through the excise and customs. 
This, again, suggests a fresh consideration. From the 

^ Bk. iii. ch. 4, § 6. 

^ In preceding editions it was stated as an illustration that, ‘With an in- 
creased expenditure of ;f20,ooo,ooo per arirtum in Great Britain, the exemption 
of sugar from taxation could hardly be continued.’ This has been confirmed 
.'.■by, fact. ' , ‘ ' ..'i. - ' ' ; ■ 
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economic and fiscal poipt of view, the existence of import 
duties establishes the expediency of corresponding excise 
ones. Any other policy is detrimental to the revenue and 
therefore to be condemned. We may, however, escape the 
discussion of this question at present by regarding the pro- 
tective import duties as being equivalent to bounties on 
production, and therefore forming a {iart of expenditure.^ 
When tlie amount to be raised through internal taxation 
of commodicies has been fixed, the more difficult question 
of distributing the total charge among the several duti- 
able articles, and of saying what these shall be, arises. 
One very plain limit is supplied by the condition of 
maximum productiveness in the case of each article. 
The Hile of charging only what ‘the commodity can 
bear ^ has not always been as carefully observed as it 
should be, but it is now well understood that incfeased 
rates may give diminished receipts. No single class of 
good.s could yield the amount that modern fiscal systems 
require. But it is not merely the need of attaining the 
highest productiveness that leads to an extension of the 
list of dutiable goods ; considerations of equity also come 
into play. The different classes of society do not expend 
their incomes in the same proportion on the many articles 
of consumption, and even persons in the same class have 
very different habits and tastes. A tax that presses heavily 
on one individual or class may scarcely affect another. 
Hence it is necessary to make a judicious selection of 
objects, in order to secure a fair distribution of the charge 
in accordance with the general rule adopted as a guide.^ 

^ Cp. Bk, i. ch, 6, § 3 ; and for a notice, ,of the fiscal aspect of protection, 
ch. 7, § 2 «f the present book, 

2 The principle stated in the text is important, but is often overlooked. 
Thus in the controversy on the financial relations of Ireland to Great Britain ithas 
been argued that the imposition of the same taxes must produce equality, the 
different character of consumption in the two countdes being neglected. On 
the other hand, Sir R. Qi^in\FinancialJieiations J^epprt^ ii. 16 1) has siuggested 
that the possible existence of inequality is a groufid for separate financial 
treatment, overlooking the fact that a system of taxation may be unetjual as 
between individuals and classes .witHn a smgle ’p exactly the sam® 
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The Inclusion or exclusion of necessaries will depend on 
the view taken as to the treatment of the minimum of 
subsistence. If its exemption be deemed proper, all tax- 
ation that would trench on it is to be peremptorily for- 
bidden : where the duty of all to contribute to the service 
of the State is recognised, duties on such articles as corn 
and salt may be the easiest way of enforcing that responsi- 
bility. At the opposite extreme, the mode of dealing with 
articles consumed only by the rich will be affected by the 
amount already obtained through income and property 
taxes and duties on the transfer of wealth, as well as by 
the extent to which the idea of progressive taxation is 
accepted. Heavy imposts on luxurious expenditure tend 
to press more heavily oft the rich, and are in prftciple 
the same as a progressive income tax,^ though their actual 
operation may vary more according to circumstances. 

The main brunt of indirect taxation will, in most modern 
communities, fall on the great intermediate class of goods 
that form the staples of consumption. It is one of the 
earliest observations in finance that taxation on the 
expenditure of the working classes will yield much better 
results than that which is placed on the apparently more 
profitable outlay of the comparatively ffew rich per«ons.^ 
The objects of general \ixpenditure must be brought under 
contribution, in order to secure the high return that is 
needed as a justification for the imposition of so vexatious 
a jiystem as the excise. 

Thus far we have reached rather limits within which the 
field of taxation has to be kept, than direct indications as 
to the suitable articles and the rates to be imposed. An- 
other class of considerations will help us to make some 
further progress. An excise system must depend largely 
for its success on the technical conditions of the industries 

way. From which it follows that the true remedy for injfllstice in cither case 
is reform of taxation. Provided the tax objects are properly selected there 
is no injustice in placing two countries under a common system. 

^ Bk. iii. ch. 3, §7. 2 ^ealth of Nations^ 375. 
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that it supervises. Whefe industi-ial improvement is rapid, 
the restrictions needed for the protection of the revenue 
are felt as a serious hindrance. The adoption of new 
processes, so necessary for the most effective production, is 
not readily carried out, and the system of taxation violates 
the maxim of ‘ economy ’ by inflicting loss on the com- 
munity without corresponding gain to the State. The 
only escape is found in restricting the objc^cts of taxation 
to a small number of articles, and in so choosing them as 
to include onty those industries in which invention is not 
very active, or in which interlerence with it will not be 
seriously felt. 

Again, it is evident that some commodities are flrr more 
closelj^ connected with the work -of production than others. 
A duty on manufactured silk would obviously have less 
effect on industry in general than one on iron. The former 
would — apart from its diffused effects — only concern the 
producers and consumers of silk goods ; the latter would 
affect almost every industry of importance by enhancing 
the price of one of the most essential auxiliary materials of 
production. This contrast between auxiliary articles and 
those destined for direct consumption ^ leads to the rule 
that taxation of raw materials or goods that aid production 
should, as far as possible, be avoided. Not only are the 
real effects of duties on such articles harder to estimate ; 
ther’e is the further evil that the taxes have to be 
advanced by the producers for a longer period, and the 
ultimate increase of cost to the consumer is made 
greater by the interest on those advances. It is true 
that the State receives the money at an earlier time, but 
its gain is not sufficient to counterbalance the loss through 
interest on the loclgng up of what would otherwise be active 
capital. 

The system of taxing commodities is consequently most 

^ For Economics this distinction has been worked out by Menger, who 
grades commodities in ‘orders’ according to their nearness to the consumer. 
Cp. Marshall, (3rd ed.), i33-'4. 
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effective when it is^ co^iied a comparatively small 
number of goods, which form the typical objects of the 
general expenditure of the various classes and grades of 
the community, and which, at the same time, are not 
important elements in auxiliary capital. The production 
of these goods must, moreover, not be in a very scattered 
fprm, or in the hands of small producers, as excise super- 
vision then becomes too burdensome to the industry and 
too costly to be effective. All the real aims of taxation 
6n commodities can be accomplished without including 
many items in the list of dutiable goods. Productiveness, 
economy, and equity, are the ends in view ; and they 
cannot all be secured w^hout this limitation of the field of 
the tax collector ; while equity, which seems to be violated, 
is really and substantially attained by a small, as well as 
by an extensive number of taxes. One article of general 
consumption is a better object for purposes both of revenue 
and justice, than thirty or forty minor commodities on 
which the cost of collection would be high and the ultimate 
incidence uncertain. 

Jhe last important influence that affects the selection of 
the objects of indirect taxation is the desire to discourage 
certain forms of outlay that are regarded as pernicious, or, 
to take the mildest view, not promotive of^ economic or other 
virtues. This idea, which lies at the root of all sumptuary 
taxes, is represented in modern finance by the treatment 
of intoxicating drinks and tobacco. In nearly every country 
these articles form the mainstay of the revenue ‘from in- 
direct taxation, owing to the two conditions of large 
consumption and heavy taxatiop. So far had this move- 
ment been carried in England, tkat it was quite within the 
limits of probability that both excise and customs would 
be confined to,^^hese commodities of doubtful advantage, 
as the former virtually was.^ The ;recent pressure due to 

^ Some license duties and that on the railways’ recJeipts from passengers are 
placed under the excise, but they really, belong to another category of taxes 
(see pk 8 of the present Book). 
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war expenditure has for the time checked this tendency, 
and, indeed, in the customs revenue reversed it.^ Though 
the French contributions indirectes haye a broader basis, 
they are yet largely dependent on the wine and spirit 
duties ; while the tobacco monopoly is highly productive. 
The internal revenue of both the United States and Russia 
is in a similar position, and the inferior yield in Germany 
is admittedly^one of the weak points in the fiscal system 
of that empire^ 

§ 4. One result of the preceding inquiry a as to the 
conditions that should be taken into account it|^ framing a 
^'stem of duties on commodities is tc give strong support 
to the position that such duties must be varied according 
to the country in which they are applied. The really pro- 
ductive objects of taxation are not quite the same in any 
two countries. The tastes and habits of each community 
have to be carefully observed and taken into account, 
otherwise the revenue receipts will suffer. But the financier 
has not merely to study the direction of demand ; he must 
further pay attention to the agencies of supply. The system 
required for a wine-producing country, such as France f>r 
’*^4taly, is not the same as that best fitted for districts in 
which alcohol is produced by an elaborate manufacturing 
process. Adjustment to the economic environment, so 
exceedingly desirable in the arrangement of taxation, 
necessitates the adoption of special taxes in different cases 
in order to gain the best results. 

The same point is further enforced by the varying 
amount of revenue that is required, and the extraordinary 
differences in the amount of consumption on which taxa- 
tion can be imposed. The exemption of necessaries from 
duty must be contingent on the power of obtaining the 
required amount from other objects. Thus salt, which is 
rightly free in England, has to be taxed in India owing to 
the absence of other resources, and sugar, which was re- 
leased from taxation in Great Britain hi 1874, has again 
' See for the customs infray Book iv. ch# 7, § 3. 

' L L 
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(1901) in consequence of financial pressure, become an 
important object of impositiqii;^ The true test-of financial^ 
competence is to found in the application* of the getteral 
principles to the varying circumstances of each particular 
nation in such a way as to realise the ends of a sound and 
prudent policy. 

The modern developments of financial conditions have 
it must be said, tended to bring about a greater approach 
to uniformity in the taxation of consumable^ commodities, 
both in respect to the objects taxed, and the procedure 
employee^. Economical and - political causes have both 
contributed to this result. The modern industrial system 
with its uniform and mechanical methods of production, 
the general diffusion of a taste for articles of convenience, 
and the formation of powerful fiscal administrations have 
all helped to make the excise** systems of European States 
more nearly resemble each other. Scientific investigation 
has also aided in producing this situation. The -skilled 
financial advisers of a government are acquainted with, and 
ready to adopt, what is effective in the forms and methods 
of other nations. 

Even greater progress in this direction may be antici- 
pated in the future. We may not unreasonably hope that 
some of the anomalies at present existing will be removed, 
and that by due co-ordination and uniformity in method 
the hindrances to production and exchange that indirect 
taxation now causes may, if not entirely removed, be at 
least reduced to a minimum. 

§ 5. The freedom of this country from internal taxation 
of commodities was one of the boasts of Englishmen so late 
as the seventeenth century. Under Elizabeth the granting 
of monopolies was the first step towards what might hav# 
become an effective system of taxation, but this encroach- 

^ The case of the sugar duty illustrates admirably the principle of relativity 
in taxation. Recognition of the fact that sugar is relatively a good object for 
taxation .is quite consistent with the belief that the removal of the sugar duty 
ih 1874 was highly l>eneficial. 
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ment was successfully opposed. The introduction of the 
excise on the Dutch model, ^id to be the proposal of Pyni, 
was due to the needs of the rarliament in its struggle with 
Charles I. ; it included a large number ojf articles of necessary 
consumption, chiefly fopd S-nd clothing. Retained during, 
the Protectorate, with some modifications, as an important 
source of revenue, the excise was re-established after the 
liestoration in the form of a tax on beer and ale, partly Ss 
a compensatiijn for the abcdhion of the feudal dues, and 
partly as a resource for the growing needs of the Sovereign.^ 
At the close of the reign of Charles II. the yield of these 
taxes was £620,000. 

Whatever may hkve been the advantages of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, reduction in the burden of taxation was not 
one .2 The cost of the French war and the entanglement 
of England in the European disputes respecting the Balance 
of Power, along with the colonial and commercial policy 
that resulted from tlie predominance of the moneyed 
interests, largely augmented the annual expenditure. Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century the process of building up the 
excise by the inclusion ^f fresh articles and the increase 
of the rates on those already taxed was in process. 
Breweries and distilleries were soon placed under charge ; 
the malt duty was imposed (1697), and later on developed 
into an important tax. Several articles of necessary 
consumption were brought within the fiscal net. Salt^ 
leather, soap, and candles are enumerated, and their 
taxation condemned, by Adam Smith.^ The extension of 
the system was, however, carried on in a tentative way ; 
new taxes were tried, and if they proved to be unpopular 
or unproductive were repealed, perhaps to be soon re- 
imposed under more^ favourable circumstances. The best 

^ The hereditary excise had the former, the temporary excise granted for the 
life of the King the latter object, but the distinction w^s purely formal. 

® The severity of the reve^^iie laws was greatly inerf^ased. Hallam declares 
that ‘ our fiscal code ... is to be counted as a se|ro<f against the advantages 
of the Revolution.’ 

® Wealth of Nations, ' ' ‘ 
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known incident in this part of fiscal history — Walpole's 
excise scheme — was really a reform in the customs treat- 
ment of tea and tobacco, and excited prejudice rather by 
what it seemed to lead to, than by its actual provisions. 
The financial result of the many measures passed respect- 
ing the excise during the eighteenth century is best shown 
fn the increased receipts. At the commencement of that 
period they had averaged ;^i,200,000 ; ^ by 1792 they had 
risen to ;^io,ooo,ooo. From the latter da^e the extra- 
ordinary drain of the Revolutionary war with France 
affected the financial policy of the country, and caused 
those fresh applications of taxation that have been so often 
described by historians. The existing rates were in nearly 
every case raised to the highest productive point (often as 
experience proved be3^ond it). The duty on salt was 
doubled, and later on again subjected to a 50 per cent, 
increase. Glass, tiles, and leather were also made liable to 
additional charges. Beer and ale, as might be expected, 
received specially severe treatment. At the commencement 
of the French war the various taxes on these articles or 
their constituents yielded 578,000 ; in 1815 they came 
to almost ;69,6oo,ooo. The spirit duties were trebled during 
the course of the war, until in 1811 they stood at los, 2|^. 
per gallon, or almost the present rate.^ 

Such very great increase of taxation, accompanied as it 
was by corresponding advances in respect to other classes 
of imposts, could not long survive the return of peace, 
aided by the application of proper fiscal methods. Unfor- 
tunately the abandonment of the income tax, and the 
injudicious methods of borrowing pursued by Jritt and his 
successors, made reform a work of some difficulty. The 
debt charge of 3 2,000,000, and the heavy military and 
naval expenditure, not readily brought back to a peace 

^ ‘ The revenue from inland duties had varied considerably in different years. 
In 1700 over a million, it was in 1702 nearly ;^i,400,000.’ Dowell, ii. 62. 

- For the details of these taxes, Dowell, ii, 208-245, and vol. iv. under the 
several heads. 
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footing, both hindered immediate remissions or exemp- 
tions. The national industries had, besides, become 
adjusted to this very heavy taxation, and qaution was 
needed in the attempt to alter the situation. At first the 
want of revenue was so great that certain excise duties 
were increased, e.g. those on soap, malt, and British spirits. 
This extreme pressure did not, however, last long, and it 
became possible to carry out some moderate reforms. The 
salt duty was^ reduced, and its abolition fixed for an early 
date (1825). That on leather was lowered one-half, and 
the very high tax on British spirits (ii.;. %\d, per gallon) 
was placed at ^s. in order to meet the illicit trade and in 
connexion with the lower duties on wine. The exertions 
of Huskisson were, however, chiefly directed towards the 
improvement of the customs, which, indeed, most urgently 
required reform. The internal taxes were not directly*, 
affected by the disturbing influence of the Protectionist 
system, and therefore the changes to be carried out were of 
a comparatively moderate character. They may be said 
to consist in (i) the elimination of raw materials from the 
list of goods liable to duty, (2) the contraction of that list to 
a very small number of articles, and (3) the placing of the 
weight of internal taxation on intoxicating drinks. A 
further aim has been to secure a complete harmony 
between the excise and customs systems, which has been 
reached by the abandonment of Protection, and the estab- 
lishment of exactly equivalent duties in both departments. 
In fact, that substantial unification of the excise and 
customs, for which Walpole vainly risked his popularity, 
has been definitely accomplished so far as financial effective- 
ness is concerned. 

Some of the facts^of this reform of the excise are not 
without interest. After the disappearance of the salt tax 
the duties on leather and candles did not long remain. In 
1 830- 1 they were repealed. The impost on soap— that 
^tax on cleanliness’ — survived till Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Budget in 1853. Glass was released ini 1845, but paper 
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continued liable to duty till l86i. Starch* and battles 
, ; were exempted in 1834, bricks and tiles in 1850, 
These reppals of duty, which ^ seem so trifling, were ^ 
really, taken together, a considerable boon to British 
industry, and to the bulk of consumers. The progress 
of the chemical industries maybe dated from the repeal 
of the salt duty. Bricks, tiles, and glass are constituents 
of that most necessary commodity — a house, besides 
being of use in numberless other ways.^ The paper 
tax was even more than a ‘tax on knowledge it 
hindered the development of an important industry, and 
raised the price of an article capable of many dif- 
ferent uses. These advantages were well worth the 
sacrifice of the revenue obtained from the abandoned 
duties.^ 

The treatment of alcoholic drinks stands apart from the 
general system pursued with respect to industries. In 
their case there has been no remission, except whemthere 
was a prospect of increasing productiveness. The only 
exception to this rule — the repeal of the beer duty in 1830, 
by which 3, 100,000 of revenue was sacrificed — had in part 
the aim of making the malt tax more productive, and this 
was in good degree attained. Besidej^ the double system 
of taxing both malt and beer was recognised as incon- 
venient. During the half-century 1830-80 the malt tax 
was the mode in which beer and ale were taxed, and sup- 


^ The following were the amounts yielded by the excise taxes on the above- 
mentioned articles at the dates of abolition — 




Salt (1825) 

380,000 

Leather (1830) 

360,000 

Candles (1831) 

476,500 

Starch (1834) .f. 

, 90,000 

Bottles (1834) . 

3»6oo 

Glass (1845) ... . 

, 600,000 

Thicks ri850) ... . 

, 456,000 

Soap (1853).. ... ... ... . 

, 1,126,000 

Paper f 1861)... .. ' ... . 

. 1,350.000 

TbUl . 

. 4,842,100 
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plied a standhig grievance to agriculturists. Its large yield 
— i^8,ooo,ooo in 1877 — made it impossible to repeal it, bu't 
in 1880 the existing dut5^ Qn beer was imposed in its place, 
partly to relieve the depressed farmers, but also in accord- 
ance with the principle that a tax sliould be as near the 
point of consumption as pan be arranged, in order that the 
preliminary processes may be released from e:?ccise restraints. 
The returns from the beer duty for the twenty years 
1881-T900 quite realised expectations. For 1899-1900 the 
amount was 887, 000. An# increase in duty (ir. per^ 

barrel) raised the yield to only.;^' 13, 500,600 in 1 900-1, indi- 
cating a decrease in consumption. The year 190 1-2 gave 

3, 300,000, thus showing a slight decline. 

The duty on hops, first imposed in 1710, became later on 
a subsidiary duty to the main tax on beer. It had the 
grave defects of being uncertain in its yield and pressing on 
the raw material, which was moreover an agricultural pro- ' 
duct. ’ Accordingly this tax was repealed in 1862, leaving 
nothing of the kind, except the trifling duty on chicory, in 
the English excise. Its yield had varied from £S6^ooo in 
1852 to ;^728 ,ooo in 1855. 

British spirits have presented greater diiflculties. If the 
principle of fixing the duty in proportion to the amount of 
alcohol contained be adopted, the rate on spirits should 
much exceed that on beer, and the aim of encouraging 
temperance would lead to 4:he same result. On the other 
hand, the principal seats of production of spirits are in 
Ireland and Scotland, and the average consumption in 
their case is also greater. ’Heavy taxation of the more 
alcoholic drinks therefore presses unfairly on those parts 
of the United Kingdom. Finally, the enforcement 
of the revenue lav^, in wild and mountainous districts 
was no easy matter, and consequently the limit of 
productivity was at first rather low. Existing methods 
are the outcome of the efforts to meet these several 
obstacles. ■ 

The scale of duty,' previously fixed t>n different prirt- 
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ciples in the three countries, was unified t>y Robinson 
(1825), the only difference being the higher rate in England 
(yj*. per gallon). By a series of ^easures the Scotch and"^ 
Irish duties were brought up to the level of the English 
one, itself raised by degrees, until in 1858 a uniform duty 
of Ss, per gallon was imposed. The increase in return 
.was considerable. In 1829 the yield had been ;£^4, 800,000 ; 
by 1851 it was over £6,cx)0,ooo. For 1859 amount 
received was a little under ;^9, 000,000. An increase to los. 
per gallon in i860 made the tax still more productive, till 
in 1868 it was /*io,5oo,ooo. The great prosperity of trade, 
and the more efficient excise administration, caused large 
annual increases, until in 1875-6 the highest return — 
;£‘i5,i5o,ooo — was obtained. From that date there was a 
decline for several years, but the yield again increased, and 
a new maximum was reached in 1891-2, when the receipts 
from this source were 5,693,000. After some fluctuation 
1899-1900 gave another maximum yield with .£^19, 335, 000, 
followed by a slight fall in the succeeding year, and a heavier 
one in 190 1-2 to 17,630,000.^ 

It is therefore apparent that the excise system of 
England, so far as it applies to commodities, is almost 
exclusively 4 tax on alcoholic drinks, and is carried out by 
supervision of the brewing and distilling industries, which 
involves a very complete control of their operations. The 
modern tendency to concentrate the production of both 
beers and spirits at a few centres makes this system less 
troublesome, and the heavy taxation in turn favours the 
larger producers. Further steps in this direction have been 
taken in the last few years by the extensive creation of 
limited companies, possessing a qualified monopoly of 
special forms of beer, ale, or whisky, and who therefore 
bear the first weight of increased taxation. The whole 
situation is a highly artificial one; by it the State draws 
very large resources from the taxation of what is an instru- 

^ An increase of 6d. per gallon imposed in 1894 was removed in 1895, 

Jredm posed in 1900. 
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ment of luxury, in many cases one of vice. The aim 
of reducing the national Consumption of these drinks is 
naturally postponed to that of maintaining so material a 
support of the public revenue, and the problem of adjusting 
the duties between the different classes is very imperfectly 
dealt with. , There may be some reason for favouring such 
beverages as arc believed to possess some nutritive power 
and to be less likely to cause intoxication ; but the present 
scales of duty seem unfair as between the consumers of 
spirits and those of beer. 

The trade licenses which accompany and are officially 
regarded as a part of the excise have been already dis- 
cussed.^ 

From one point of view the internal tax system also 
deals with the important article of tobacco ; but until 
within the last few years it has been confined to the nega- 
tive function of [>reventing its cultivation in the United 
Kingdom. This system of prohibition, which seems to be 
a direct violation of industrial liberty and an interference 
with a probably gainful employment, dates in England 
from the times of Charles II.,^ and has been justified on 
the grounds of the inferiority of the home-grown plant and 
the great trouble of collecting a very high duty on an 
article of local production. At present licenses are granted 
for the purpose of experimental growing, though there is 
little probability of the cultivation extending. 

The processes of the English taxation of commodities 
are reduced almost entirely to levies on the producers of 
the taxed articles, the sale licenses being rather charges on 
the profits of the occupations, which, however, does not 
prevent their being useful as adjuncts of the excise by 
bringing all produce and dealers under the notice of the 
authorities and facilitating supervision. Duties purely on 
sale are not employed, though the bonding system, by 

•ii"' 

^ Bk. iv. ch. 2, § 8. 

The prohibition at first applied to Ireland, b\it was removed in 1779 
consequence of the American war. It was re-imposed in 1832. 
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firhich goods are retained under official control *free of duty 
funtil withdrawn for UsSe/’nearly approximates to that form. 
Neither are duties on the land under cultivation for a crop 
of the taxed article in use. Finally, the method of monopoly 
is not a part of English policy. Spirits, beer, and tobacco 
would be the only objects for its operation, |ind each of 
them is treated in another way. In fact, the great 
; characteristic of this form of British taxation is the 
simplicity alike of its objects and its processes. 

§ 6. The French organisation is much mbre elaborate 
and possesses a longer histoiry. Under the Ancmi Regime 
indirect taxation had been extensively employed. The 
necessities of the State had led to the heavy and unequal 
salt tax, to the duties on drinks, on leather, iron, and other 
useful articles, to the monopoly of tobacco, and the costly 
and vexatious inter-provincial duties. The origin of the 
system may be traced to the fifteenth century, in which the 
monarchy was reconstructed after the English wars. A 
great expansion, however, took place in the seventeenth 
century, when the administration of Colbert had recast the 
financial system, and when such a new source of revenue 
as tobacco was secured. 

The continuous development, apparently broken by the 
Revolution, soon returned to its old bourse, though purged 
of many of the defects that had previously existed. The 
vices of pre-revolutionary taxation arose rather from defec- 
tive administration than from the inherent badness of the 
articles selected for duty. There were innumerable personal 
and local discriminations ; the noblesse were exempt from 
various charges, and some districts were free from duties 
that pressed heavily on others. Thus salt was under six 
different systems, according to the particular province, not 
to speak of the many local privileges. Similar complexities 
were connected with the duties on wines and brandies. But 
greater was the evil of the mode of collection, which 
was by the system of farming or letting out to companies, 
who contracted to pay a certain sum in return for the cob 
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lection of tWe duties. This system, so characteristic pf' 
Roman Finance, recurs in the French indirect taxes, and 

* t 

did much to increase their unpopularity. The^Farmers- 
Generai * wtre objects of universal dislike, and some of 
the members of the body paid the^ penalty during the- 
Revolution.^. 

One of the first results of the disturbances that broke 
out in 1789 was a check to the collection of^lhe indirect 
taxes. The offices for the duties on salt, on" wines ancl , 
spirits, and also the internal' customs were attacked. Con- ; 
traband salt and tobacco wei|| freely sold, and the toll- 
barriers of the city were thrown down.- The failure to 
collect the Tailk was more than paralleled by the case of the 
indirect, taxes. The strong popular sentiment undoubtedly 
encouraged the Constituent Assembly, already imbued with 
the physiocratic dislike to taxes on consumption, to take 
the somewhat rash course of abandoning the greater part 
of the' obnoxious duties. 

: After an ineffectual attempt to maintain it provisionally 
the salt tax was abolished in March 1790. In 1791 the 
aides^ or drink duties, met the same fate, as did also the 
tobacco monopoly. The abolition of the octrois was decreed 
in February 1791. 

So complete a bred% with past financial conditions could 
not continue, and accordingly we find that the work of the 
next ten or fifteen years consisted in building up the struc- 
ture on the same general lines, but without the ^rious 
faults that it had previously contained. The salt tax was 
restored in 1806, but the old inequalities and the system of 

^ Lavoisier, the eminent chemist, was one of the .sufferers. For the system 
of the Ancien Rigiine^ see Stourm, chs. 11-14. For the mechanism of the 
Finances, cp. Bk. vi. ch. 2, also Bouchard, Systhne Financier de t Ancienne 
Mmarchie and the Dictidftfiaire de r Economic Folitiqne^ s. v. * Finances de 
r Ancien Regime.’ For the earlier history, Clamageran, Hhtoire de 
and for the latter part of the l8th century the elaborate works of Gomel, ^ 
Causes JinancUres de ta Revolution Fremt^aise (2 vols.) ; Hhtoire Financm^iyi^ 
de VAssemhUe ConsHtuante (2 v 51 s. ), and Hhtoire Fimnchre de la Legislative ? 
et de la Convention^ only vo\. If 

3 Stourm, i. 295. ' ^ Introd. ch. 2, §4^ 
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'monopoly were not brought back. The suitability of 
tobacco as an object of heavy taxation made it advisable, 
after a series of ineffective attempts at taxation in the 
ordinary way, to re-establish the state monopoly of that 
article in 1810. The octrois were gradually re-introduced, 
beginning with that of Paris in 1798, and soon extending 
to other towns. Finally, the complete freedom of spirituous 
liquors from taxation was put an end to by the law of 1804, 
which imposed a tax on wine and cider wh^en in the pos- 
session of the producer. Further taxation of this promising 
source spqedily followed m the duties on the transport of 
drinks, and the tax on the amount sold by dealers. Thus 
in less than twenty years the system apparently overthrown 
at the Revolution was again in force, freed from its most 
objectionable features.^ 

§ 7. The existing French system, which ill its main out- 
lines was established at the fall of the first Empire, shows, 
when compared with that of England, a number of sug- 
gestive resemblances and equally suggestive differences. 
There is the same broad general treatment as respects the 
commodities selected for taxation and the proportionate 
burden placed on each class ; there is also the same readi- 
ness to levy the duty at the most favourable point, and 
lastly there is the same prominence given to this kind of 
indirect taxation in the fiscal system. On the other hand 
the French system has a wider basis. Salt, so neces- 
sary t)oth for domestic and industrial uses, is an object 
of charge. So is that very general article of consumption, 
sugar, whose treatment has so often harassed financiers, and 
which was for over a quarter of a century freed from duty 
in the United Kingdom, The paper tax has only been 
suppressed in the last fifteen years, while matches — whose 
taxation in England Mr. Lowe could not propose with- 
4 

^ For the re-establisbmcnt of the French finances see Stourni, Les Finances 
de r And en lUgime, For Bonaparte’s place see the same writer’s lately issued 
Les Finances du Consulat, Mollien, Mdneires (Ltm Ministn^ 1780-1815, is 
full of instructive details, 
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out losing whatever financial populari^he had possessed — 
are placed under a state monopoly, as is also gi^powder, 
while dynamite is taxed. Oil is another important 
commodity that has to suffer taxation, to which may be 
added candles. Acid and vinegar may close the list, 
which establishes that France possesses ihat diversity of 
indirect taxes which McCulloch believed to have been too 
hastily abandoned in England.*^ 

Again, the yrocedure of the French administration is 
much more varied. Up to 1901 the drink duties were 
levied partly on wine in circulation, partly on the refailers 
who sold it, partly on its entry into towns, but this system 
only applied to the country districts and smaller towns. 
The two latter charges were, in 1875, c^se of 

towns over 10,000 inhabitants, combined in a single tariff 
(taxe uni(]ue). For Paris and Lyons a single duty — the 
taxe de remplacemcnt — covered all three.- Beer and spirits 
are taxed at the point of manufacture, in fact on the system 
of the English excise. Salt and sugar are similarly dealt 
with, but in all these cases the duty on transport may come 
into operation. 

A more remarkable feature is the use of monopoly as a 
fiscaLagent. It is true that in England the Post Office is 
under this reginte, but ordinary commodities are quite free 
from it. In France, besides the small monopolies of gun- 
power and matches — the latter created in 1872, and con- 
ceded to a company, but taken up by the State in 1890 — 
there is the great tobacco manufacture, which is altogether 
a state concern. Experience has shown that only by this 
means could sufficient revenue be obtained from it.^ 

These contrasts are to some extent due to the more 
rigorous administrative system of continental countries. 
Interference with internal trade would be much more diffi- 

^ Taxation and Funding 231. 

By the I-aw of December 1900 the dlaty on circulation is the only one 
retained for wine and cider. 

® See Economic Journal, i. 307-24, for a fuller account of monopoly for 
taxation. 
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cult, and cause more irritation in England. But the different 
position of the two countries is a far more powerful cause. 
It is comparatively easy to watch the manufacture of drinks 
in the United Kin^gdom owing to the concentration of the 
industry. The problem of supervising the vineyards of the 
Krcnch peasantry* proved too difficult for the revenue offi- 
cials of that country, and led to the repeal of the inventory 
duty of 1804. The insufhr position of Great Britain has 
been a further assistance in protecting her excise system 
from introduction of contraband goods. Thus the price 
o| the state manufactured tobacco in France has to be 
varied according to the proximitj^ of the district to the 
frontier. The methods of each country are in fact adapted 
to meet the circumstances peculiar to its situation. 

At the same time it must be said that in certain respects 
French taxation of home commodities falls short of the 
highest attainable standard. "^Some of the duties are of 
too small a yield to justify their retention. The salt tax, 
even though it is confined to that used for domestic 
consumption, is too irksome and unequal a charge to be 
maintained when its return for 1901 was only £iy$60t000} 
The taxes on oils, matches, candles, and explosives might 
also be reiigoved. The sugar duty is a ftnore doubtful* case. 
Its yield is very considerable — ;£‘6,28o,ooo in 1901 — and with 
the heavy burdens that the country has to meet such a 
resource should not be lightly abandoned.^ Unfortunately 
the treatment of the duty on sugar has been complicated by 
the bounty system, which is evil alike for the treasury and 
the producers. Moreover, the technical problems connected 
with the measuring of the quantity and quality of sugar 
yielded are very difficult, as is also the question of substi- 
tutes. A uniform duty on thi finished product, ^adju%ted 
to equal the import duty on the article, is the best financial 

1 That is, including the customs duty on imported salt, the excise proper 
; . yielded £385,000. 

In the case of sugar also the customs and excise returns are combined, 
: but the cusitoms only 
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arrangement. The Brussels convention (1902) appears to 
give a satisfactory solution of the bounty question fron) the 
point of view of French financial interests. 

The wine and spirit duties^ are an indispensable part of 
the system, and should be very cautiously treated. The 
exemption of wine consumed by the grower is a gap in 
the tax that at once reduces the receipts and makes its 
incidence unfair. Nothing but fte hopelessness of levying 
the duty couW excuse this emission. A system of licenses 
for private consumption, such as that adopted for private 
brewing in England, might in some degree remedy the 
grievance. A further cause of complaint has been found 
in the comparatively high duty on retail sales. The artisan 
who buys his wine in^ Imall quantities is more severely 
taxed than the large consumer, who has only the moderate 
duty on transport to pay. The impossibility of raising 
the latter tax without provoking an extensive contraband 
trade, and the loss that any lowering of the duty on re- 
tailers would cause, are the hindrances to reform. The 
duty levied on the . entry of wine into towns with more 
than 4,000 inhabitants is a further pressure on the residents 
in them, though its consolidation with, or perhaps more 
accurately speaking replacement of, the duty on retailers, 
where the population exceeds 10,000, carried out in 1875, is 
on the whole a desirable measure. The attempt to exercise 
surveillance over the very large number of agricultural 
distillers has proved a failure, compelling resort to the tax 
on circulation of spirits. These difficulties — which are 
good examples of the inevitable dilemmas that indirect 
taxation gives rise to — ^re due in a great measure to the 
position of France as a wine-producing country. Taxation 
of the cheaper wifles falls necessarily on the bulk pf the 
population, as it is imposed on their usual consumption. 
The cry of a ‘ free breakfast table,* once so popular in 
England, would need for its realisation in France ttie 
removal of the wine duty. An important influence 
affecting the drink duties has beep desire to promote v 
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temperance, shown in the various proposals to exempt, or 
tax at a low rate, the less injurious beverages {boissons 
hygieniques) and place heavy duties on spirits. These 
efforts bore fruit in the law of 1900, which placed a low 
circulation duty on wine and cider, with a similarly low 
dtfty on the circulation of beer. The duty on spirits was 
so adjusted as, it was hoped, to balance the loss on these 
reductions. The result of the first year's operation of 
the new system has been a very heavy falling off in the 
wine and cider duties (from over ^7,006,000 in 1900 to less 
than i^3,ooo,ooo in 1901), a like fall in the beer tax (from 
;^i,070,000 to ;£'540 ,ooo), and a comparatively slight increase 
of ;£'700 ,cxX) in the spirit duties (12,980,000 in 1901^ as 
against ;£■.! 2,280,000 in 1900).^ 

Notwithstanding these grievances and gaps in the French 
system, it must be pronounced to be, on the whole, and con- 
sidering the problems to be dealt with, a skilful application 
of well-devised administrative principles. Tried by ‘the 
great test of productiveness, it answers the object for 
which it exists. The various indirect contributions bring 
in close on ;t26,ooo,ooo, of which the drink duties provide 
about ^16,500,000, and the internal sugar duty ;£’4, 450,000. 
The monopolies gain over 1 8,000,000*^(90 per cent, of 
which comes from tobacco). When the total is taken it ' 
comes to the large amount of ;£’4 1,800, 000. Of this great 
revenue, spirits, beers and wines, tobacco, and sugar are 
the principal sources, the other duties forming but a trifling 
supplement. As in England, these articles are the support 
of the Exchequer, while in France the drink duties further 
contributed ;^5,900,000 in 1900 to Jocal finance.^ 

^ More accurate figures are — 


Francs (ooo’s omitted). 


Year, 

! Wine and 
Cider. 

Beer, 

Spirits, 

Total. 

1895 

173.715 

23.546 

262 }J 4 S ‘ 

459.406 

1900 

177,621 

26,778 ■ 

307,032 

SI1.431 

1901 

74.422 ! 

13.469 1 

324.444 

412,335 


See § 14, infra. 
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§ 8. Italian* finance has not had the same opportunities 
for the development of a productive system of indirect 
taxation as those possessed by England and France. The 
poverty of the people and the short duration of the present 
kingdom have both prevented the creation of a complete 
system. Nevertheless, the eminent statesmen and econo- 
mists to whom the conduct of affairs has been entrusted 
have made great progress in this direction, and have en- 
deavoured to ^pply scientific . principles so far , as the 
difficulties of the situation would allow. 

The tax system of Italy had to be built up on that of the 
several States out of which it was formed, and it had to 
supply sufficient funds to meet the growing expenses of the 
new government. These conditions made the adoption of 
taxes, in other respects very undesirable, a necessity. The 
grist tax, which fell on the main item of subsistence, was at 
once oppressive and unequal, but it became a source of 
revenue from 1869 to 1882, bringing in 83,500,000 lire 
(;£'3,340,ooo) in 1878, and an average of over ;!f2,70o,ooo 
for each year of its continuance. Salt — another necessary 
—has been kept under a state monopoly, as it was in most 
of the smaller Italian States, and its estimated yield for 1901-2 
was ;^3, 000,000. Spirits, beers, and mineral waters have also 
been placed under an excise ; so have cotton oil, chicory, 
gunpowder, and the more important article of sugar. A 
monopoly of tobacco has been conceded to a company, 
and the net return from* this source is one of the largest 
items in the budget (over £ 8 , 000,000 in 1901-2).^ 

Italy, however, differs from both England and France in 

^ In 1897-8 the following were the receipts and expenses of the salt and 
tobacco monopolies — 

JftiRK (ooo’s omitted). 



CPr/: 7 ss receipts. 

Expenses. 

Net receipts. 

Salt " 

Tobacco 

7*2,846 

188,120 



H ,499 
40,251 ^ 

61,347 
j 147,869 
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making use of the town duties on goods as , a source of 
state revenue. The Italian octroi duties are notorious for 
their severity, falling as they do on articles of necessary 
consumption, as well as on the common enjoyments. 
Flour, rice, meat, butter, sugar, wine, beer, and spirits 
.are all subjected to these local customs for the benefit of 
the State, with additional charges for municipal purposes. 

' The inconvenience of this method is indisputable : it causes 
local variations in taxatio^i levied for copimon purposes, 
and it is, besides, open to the general objections to the 
octroi system. The tax on wine may be defended on the 
same ground as the (now repealed) French entry duty, viz. 
that it is the only possible way of reaching an article of such 
general production and consumption, but this very difficulty 
seems to point to some other form of taxation as the most 
desirable solution. The total yield of i!^2,ooo,ooo from 
octrois for state purposes is not large enough to justify the 
employment of so unfair and unpopular a method of 
taxation. 

In extenuation of these seemingly oppressive and burden- 
some taxes it is necessary to remember the smaller amount 
of the national wealth^ and the impossibility of limiting 
taxes to such articles of superfluous, ^r at best convenient, 
expenditure as alone are dutiable in England. Where good 
objects of taxation are wanting, the financier must perforce 
adopt those that are indifferent or bad. The direct taxa- 
tion of the country is also heavy, 5.nd therefore the question 
of fiscal reform is primarily one of expenditure. Curtail- 
ment in the military and naval outlay and in the cost of 
administration would allow at least the removal of the 
octrois, combined with a reform of the tax on movable 
wealth, that would be a great relief to trade and secure a 
fairer distribution of the total load. A judicious reform of 
the drink duties might even raise their productiveness with- 
out injury in Other respects. The ♦whole position of Italian 

^ The wealth of Italy fcs been estimated at j^, ii?o,ooo,ooo, or one*fifth that 
bf England. Giornale de^U EifnoMisHi K\xg* 1890* 139 sq. Cp. 
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indirect taxa1:ion is a useful illustration of the modifications 
necessary in applying general principles to the economic 
system of a people at a somewhat low stage of industrial 
development Such taxes as the grist tax or the existing 
salt monopoly would be unhesitatingly condemned on 
a priori grounds, but they were required in the particular 
situation. 

The relation of indirect taxation to the consumption of 
the people is here ^own afresh. It is not possible to gain 
large returns from a souther^ people through the duties on 
the stronger alcoholic liquors. Such taxation as that of 
England would check the use of spirits completely. The 
same statement would hold true of any particular article. 
The theoretical doctrine that the minimum of subsistence 
should be exempt from taxation, however well it may 
sound, can only be applied in a society that has a con- 
siderable disposable surplus. When- dealing with such 
populations as those of Italy or India, taxation, in order to 
be effective, must fall on objects that constitute a part of 
necessary consumption, 

§ 9. The system of excises had a comparatively eaify 
and wide application in Germany. Without entering closely 
into the details, it suffices to indicate the general fact 
That the German cities should adopt a system of the kind 
was quite natural ; it was merelyi^n octroi applied by a 
virtually sovereign State, but it seems that the method was 
imitated by the various princes, and notably in Branden- 
burg, where 'the general excise' was introduced in 1640 for 
some towns and gradually extended. This tax, which was 
limited to the towns, affected corn, meat, drinks, raw 
materials, and imported goods. It was intended to fall on 
the country through^ the process of shifting, and was un- 
doubtedly one of the principal sources of revenue. The 
reconstruction of the Prussian finances ^after the French^ 
wars resulted in the substitution of thq * meal and meat ' 
tax (1820), which was imposed only oh the towns, a^ a 
kind of compensationdbr the ^cl^ss;tax,f^’ A affected the 

1 Cp. Bk. iv. ch, 3, § 2, for the ‘clag tax.’ 
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country districts. The yield of these taxes'^ which were 
given up in 1873, was about ;£^400,000. 

Other taxes, more in accordance with modern practice, 
were added. Breweries and distilleries came under excise 
supervision, and a moderate tax on the production of wine 
was imposed. Beet- root sugar was placed under duty in 
1840, the old salt monopoly was retained, and tobacco was 
made to contribute through a tax on the land given up to 
its cultivation. 

The chief interest of this part of Prussian finance lies in 
the fac^ that it has furnisheJ^ the basis for the system of 
the present German Empire. Its development had in turn 
been influenced by the need of adjusting internal taxa- 
tion to suit the regulations of the Zollverein, as, e.g. in 
the cases of the sugar and tobacco duties. The advances in 
technical precision and productiveness since the formation 
of the Empire have not been as great as might have been 
expected. The salt monopoly was changed in 1867 into a 
tax on the article, which has been retained up to the present. 
The other subjects of taxation are, it must be said, treated 
in an unsatisfactory way. The sugar duty, which ought to 
be fairly productive, is affected by the bounty system, which 
in some years has absorbed the grejiter part of the re- 
ceipts.^ But this difficulty has been much reduced, and will 

^ 114,000,000 marks out of 141,000,000 marks in 1886-7. Cohn, § 413. 

Th« following figures illustrate the relation of the sugar duty and 
bounties — 

Marks (ooo’s omitted). 


Year {Aug, i) 

Excise valuations. 
Gross duty. 

Bounties. 

Net produce of duty. 

1886-7 

142-4 

108-8 

33 '6 

1887-8 

102-3 

105-6 

14*7 

1888-9 

III-2 

8o*i 

3I-I 

1889-90 

W'S 

61-9 

80 -6 

1890-1 

154*2 

78-4 

75*8 

1891-2 

146 *6 

74-6 

72-0 

1892-3 

867 

34 '5 

52*2 

1893-4 

93-6 

11-4 

82*2 

1894-5 

i<X)7 

li-o 

857 

1895-6 

I22‘I 

18-4 

1037 
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soon be removed by recent legislation, and now by inter- 
national agreement. The yield of tfie tax may therefore be 
expected to increase with the increase of home consump- 
tion. The tobacco tax*is suffering in a different way. At 
present it is levied through the inefficient excise system, 
and its amount is consequently low, ;£*630,ooo (12,600,000 
marks) in 1899-1900. The remedy proposed in 1885 was 
the establishment of a monopoly, on the same .system as 
that exi.sting •in France, Italy, and Austria, but it was 
defeated, and no further reform has been carried out A 
like attempt which was made with regard to the refining 
of spirits met with the same fate. However, the rate of 
duty has been increased considerably, in the latter case 
with very beneficial results to the revenue, the receipts for 
the year 1899-1900 amounting to almo.st £ 7 ^ 10 , 000 . 
} 3 eer is also a source of revenue, but to a much smaller 
amount, owing to the lower rate, and the retention of 
separate duties by the state governments of Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Baden, which reduces the receipts of 
the Empire. The yield for 1899-1900 was 1,750,00c 
German internal taxation is in some respects unfortu- 
nately placed. The separate interests of the different 
States hinder the most effective forms of duty being im- 
posed, but still more the articles to be taxed are specially 
important products. Spirits, beer, and sugar are all ex- 
ported, and engage a good deal of the national capital 
and labour. Taxation is, therefore, more keenly felt, and 


Marks (ooo’s omitted) — continiK^d, 


Year {Aug. i) 

Excise valuations. 
Gross duty. 

Bounties. 

Net product of duty. 

1896-7 

II2‘5 

25 *6 

86*9 

1897-8 

137*6 

36*7 

100-9 

1898-9 1 

144*1 

34*9 

109-2 

1899-1900 

i 

i 6 o*o 

33*3 

126-7 


This table shows the effect of changes in the laws regulating the bounties, 
and the growth in recent years of the net receipts. IThe customs duly is so 
small that it may be neglected, 
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strict supervision by the revenue officials is more injurious, 
^he treatment of a^bultural distilling is a particularly 
difficult matter, and one that only admits of a compromise. 
Fiscal presumptions, whose oper||ion we have already 
noticed,^ are employed to escape the cost and trouble of 
more exact determination. 

The economic and social conditions have, therefore, 
prevented as great a development of the modern excise 
system in Germany as has taken place in France: the 
duties are less productive — the ^total amount from this 
source for 1899-1900 was just over yfi* 1 8,000,000 — and the 
deficiency is noticeable in those very articles that form the 
mainstay of British and French finance. Tobacco and 
alcoholic drinks do not pay what might be expected from 
them, while the sugar duty has been far under its real 
productiveness in consequence of the expenditure on 
bounties. The removal of this difficulty will be one 
addition to the receipts, and may be taken at ;^5, 000,000, 
though production may fall off somewhat under the new 
regulations. An increased yield from tobacco, the end 
most^^ needing to be accomplished at present, is to be 
reached — as a monopoly seems impracticable — by more 
effective excise supervision. Beer mighf also be made to 
provide a larger revenue than it does at present. But even 
if these reforms were accomplished, it is not to be expected 
that the revenue could equal that of more favourably 
situated countries. A large revenue from taxation of 
commodities implies either extreme rigour in the tax -system 
or a high standard of comfort in the bulk of the population. 
Revenue may be wrung out of the subsistence fond of the 
nation, or it may be obtained from its comforts and 
luxuries. Neither condition is found in Germany, and 
consequently the returns of the ipdirect taxes are com- 
paratively small.^ v 

§ 10. The tax-systems of other countries repeat with 

^ Bk. iv. ch. 2, § 7. 

For thc! German tamion of commodities up to 1888, see Cohn, §§411-23 ; 
or the later, atwi complete, h^^y, Wagner, iv. 666-724. 
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modifications and nevv combinations the phenomena already 
described. The position m Austria-HunRa^^ is somewhat 
exceptional as the two parts of the Empire form a single 
customs-area, but each section collects its own excises. 
Salt and tobacco are state monopolies in both countries, 
and the lalter is an important ccihtributory (for 1893 the’ 
net yield on tobacco in Austria was ^^5,600,000, in Hungary 
;£'3 ,ocx:»,ooo).^ Ilie spirit and wine duties are another 
productive it^m, Austria yielding slightly more than 
Hungary. Beer contributed /3, 000, 000 in 1900 to the 
Austrian excise, but barely one-fourth of that in Hungary. 
In respect to sugar also Austria is by far the larger con- 
tributor. Other taxes not usual in European countries 
are. the cattle tax and the duty on mineral oil. The total 
yield of the combined consumption taxes (the salt and 
tobacco monopolies excluded) 'in 1899 was 16, 390, 000 
(393,395,349 crowns) and of this Austria contributed less 
than 2,000,000 and Hungary less than ;^'4,500,000. 
Vienna, Puda-Pesth, and Trieste pay octrois to the state 
revenue. 

The chief commodities under taxation in Russia are 
sugar, tobacco and, most important of all, spirits. The 
first mentioned has been rapidly growing owing to the 
increase of home production. In 1890 the duty yielded 

21.600.000 roubles, in 1898 it had risen to 47,700,000 
roubles, in 1899 it was 67,300,000 roubles. Tobacco has 
also increased in yield, but in a smaller proportion, the 
duty for 1890 being 27,775,000 roubles, that for 1899 

38.900.000 roubles. Both are, however, insignificant in 
comparison with the revenue from spirits, which amoupted 
to 268,000,000 roubles in 1890, 298,000,000 roubles in 1898, 
and to 3 1 0,000,000 -roubles in 1899. 

This immense sum shows how the existence of a 
particular habit may affect the revenue of a country, and 
how it is possible under certain conditions to tax a very 
poor population. The contrast with tlie already noticed 

1 See Wickett, ‘ Stu?iien iit>er das (J^jerreichiscJbei^abrikm^^^ 

Archtv i xiv. 198-28^, 
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cases of Italy and Germany is very remarkable. Mineral 
oil is a minor contributory. 

A further point of interest is the method employed in 
the collection of these taxes. Tobacco, as in the United 
States, is taxed by requiring stamped paper for its sale. 
Sugar is subjected to a strict supervision at the factories. 
The treatment of alcohol has varied. It was subjected to 
a monopoly which was farmed out until, in 1862, the 
excise system was introduced on financial grounds, and an 
increase of revenue obtained. The increase of intemper- 
ance amongst the peasariytry has been the ostensible reason 
for a return to a monopoly strictly controlled by the State, 
which was inaugurated as an experiment in certain 
provinces in 1893, next year was extended to the 
whole Empire, and has been accompanied by a further 
increase in return. 

§ II. Except in the crisis of war the internal taxation of 
the United States has always been very restricted. Hamil- 
ton’s attempt to tax whisky (1791) had led to a rebellion, 
and the duty was given up, to be again tried during the war 
with England (1812-14), and abandoned at its close. From 
that time till the outbreak of the Civil War (1861) there 
were no duties on domestic goods, not evdn on spirits. The 
war requirements of the Federal Government compelled 
recourse to heavy taxation ; in addition To the income tax 
and the customs, an extensive system of internal taxation 
was formed. ' Raw cotton was taxed at the rate of 

2 cents per pound Salt was taxed at the rate of 

6 cents per 100 pounds tobacco from 1 5 to 35 cents per 
pound ; cigars from 3 do lars to 40 dollars per 1,000; sugar 
from 2 to 3^ cents per pound. Distilled spirits were first 
taxed in 1863 at the rate of 20 cents per gallon ; the next 
year 60 cents ; then i dollar 50 cents and subsequently 2 
dollars.’ ^ Most manufactured articles were also taxed, 
sometimes both in the raw material and the finished pro- 
ducts, without any attention to the conditions of justice 
^ Wells in Cobden Club Essays (2nd Series), 479. 
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or productiveness. This very rigorous and on the whole 
effective application of taxation did not long survive the 
close of the war. By a series of enactments during the 
next five years all tlfe duties, except those on tobacco and 
spirits, were repealed. The former, which is carried out by 
means of a stamp imposed on the tobacco as manufactured, 
varied between ;£^5, 000,000 and ;^’9, 000,000 during the 
twenty-five years ending in 1898. In 1897-8 its amount 
was £y, 2 ^ 0 fi 0 o} The duty on spirits, which underwent 
several changes, being reduced to 50 cents in 1868, and 
raised to 70 cents, and then to 90 cents, and lastly in 1894 
to $rio per gallon, was far more productive. The amount 
realised in 1897-8 was over 18,500,000. 

In consequence of the war with Spain the duties on beer 
and tobacco were increased from July ist, 1898. The beer 
duty was doubled, and by this*means its yield was increased 
from $39,515,000 in 1897-8 to $75,669,000 in 1900-1. 
Tobacco likewise gave a return of $62,482,000 in 1900-1 
against $36,230,000 in 1897-8. The speedy conclusion of 
the conflict has permitted the partial removal of the 
extra duties in 1901, and their complete repeal in 1902. The 
return from the spirit duties also has been higher 
($116,000,000 in 1900-1). In its simplicity and absence of 
interference with industry the United States excise system 
closely resembles the English. 

In the Indian system excise taxation is on a limited 
scale. The principal objects of duty are salt and spirits. 
The former article, which is, next to land, the most import- 
ant contributory, is taxed in different ways, partly by the 
method of monopoly, partly by excise duties. Previous to 
1879 the methods of taxation were complicated and oppres- 
sive, hut that ye^ Sir J. Strachey succeeded in reforming 
the system by introducing a uniform scale of duty. The 
proper balance between the 'different forms of production in 
India and the product imported from Cheshire is difficult to 
determine. The salt duty has yielded about 80,000,000 

^ For the tobacco tax, Olmsted in Quarterly Journal of Economics, v. 193 sq. 
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rupees annually for a long period. Spirits are taxed 
either at central distilleries or by farming out at auction. 
/Opium and Indian hemp also come under taxation. The 
yield from spirits and drugs (which foto the excise receipts 
proper) was estimated for 1899-*: 1900 at ;£'3,86o,000 (or 
nearly 58,ooo,ocx:> rupees). The excise duty of 3J per cent, 
on Cotton is attached to the customs. 

T § 12. We are now in a better position for examining 
soMe general features of the taxation of goo^s. Certain 
J|iihts have been impressed by repetition. One is the 
great prominence of drink duties. England, France, 
Russia, and the United States regard them as the prin- 
cipal resource of the revenue. Improvements in the 
methods of German taxation will probably bring about 
the same result there. This circumstance suggests some 
important considerations. The moral difficulty of basing 
the financial prosperity of the State on the growing con- 
sumption of what is useless, and in many instances injurious, 
will be more and more felt in the future. The advocates 
of temperance can hardly remain contented with the pre- 
sent state of things in which the revenue from drink so far 
exceeds other receipts. But the possibility of sweeping 
restrictive legislation, extending perhaps# to prohibition, 
rai.ses the further question of the effect of such measures on 
the State’s income. A reduction of fifty per cent, in the 
duties on spirits and beer would mean a great deficit in 
the English Budget, hardly to be replaced by any readily 
available substitutes. A much higher rate of income tax 
or the introduction of a property tax would probably have 
to be tried, perhaps combined with higher customs duties 
on tea and sugar. The difficulties surrounding any of these 
courses need not be dwelt on ; the limits of productiveness 
are reached sooner in the case of other indirect taxes, while 
an extension of taxation on income or property would 
involve a shifting of its present distribution that would 
need the greatest caution before it could be Justly applied. 

Connected in certain respects- with the drink duties is 
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the tobacco tax, which is. SQ important a resource in F'rance 
and Italy, and — as a branch of the custoi^s — in England. 
This impost has the advantage of falling on a luxury and 
affording a means of taxing the poorei classes who cannot 
well be made to Contribute directly, but it is also open, 
though in a less degree, to the danger of shrinkage through 
a change of habits, and is, besides, in common with the 
drink duties, hard to levy in countries where the production 
is extensively carried on, as a high rate inevitably leads to 
illicit traffic. 

It is in great part owing to a recognition of these com- ' 
plications that the method of monopoly has been so much 
employed. To place the manufacture of an article in the 
hands of the State is a strong measure, to be justified only 
by very cogent reasons ; but where the need of revenue is 
great, this sacrifice of a particular business to secure com- 
plete freedom for the others may be desirable. It cannot 
be disposed of by %n appeal to the principle of non- 
interfcrence as a rule peremptorily binding on the State. 
The real point to be aimed at is to secure the needed 
revenue with the smallest amount of restriction, a result 
.sometimes best attained through monopoly. This, among 
other considerations, has led to the proposals for a state 
monopoly of alcohol, which have been brought forward 
both in Germany and France, but which have not proved 
acceptable in either country. The reasons advanced in 
favour of such a measure are weakened by the great extent 
of the industry and the elaborate appliances needed for its 
proper working. That a state department could with 
financial profit undertake the production or sale of spirits 
is not likely, though it was confidently believed that this 
result could have b^en reached in Germany.^ A rigid 
excise system appears to be, on the whole, better both for 

1 The Swiss alcohol monopoly has given a small profit. The receipts from 
September 1887 to the end of ,1900 amounted to ^^5,836,000, the expenses to 
;^3,6 o4,ooo, showing a surplus of £ 3 , 2 ^ 2,000 oribout >^244, 000 per annum. 
The Russian experience since 1895 is also in favau|of a monopoly. 
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the industry and the State. The progress of invention is 
certainly retarded by the routine that state management 
sets up, and therefore, where it is desirable to secure the 
continual development of new processes, production should 
be left to private initiative, and as far as possible released 
from surveillance. But whatever be the form adopted, 
intoxicating drinks and tobacco must in the immediate 
fixture be the principal resource — so far as indirect taxation 
is concerned. 

the other dutiable articles sugar holds a high 
place, and if revenue be needed, it is one of the most 
eligible objects for taxation, much more so than a necessary 
commodity like salt.^ The latter, again, is a preferable 
object to either corn or meat A fiscal system that in- 
cludes all these duties reaches a high degree of harsh- 
ness, the addition of duties on raw materials being all 
that is necessary to make it attain the maximum in this 
respect. 

The technical operations connected with the levying of 
duties deserve some notice. Modern appliances have made 
it far easier to gauge the exact product in most taxed in- 
dustries ; the strength of spirits or the sweetness of sugar 
can be ascertained with great precision by tlie use of 
special instruments, and in other cases similar aids are 
more or less available. As a means of checking fraud and 
stopping that ‘ leakage ’ and waste that has been so 
prevalent in the earlier attempts at taxation, they may be 
regarded as valuable contributions to finance. In another 
way the progress of invention has hampered the administra- 
tion of both the excise and customs. For every product 
substitutes are now devised which cannot easily be brought 
under control. The application of a duty to a particular 
article involves the inclusion of perhaps forty or fifty 
different items with a carefully calculated scale of rates 
in order to avoid unfair preference or encouragement to 
evasion. This is, indeed, one great barrier to an extension 
^ See § 4, supra. 
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of the exci^ system. The best-devised duty from a purely 
economic point of view may fail in consequence of 
technical obstacles. In fact, the application of taxatioii^ is 
always dependent on a careful observat ce of these special 
circumstances. All the details of a duty are important in 
this connexion. Thus, the rate to be imposed must be 
regulated with reference to the intensity of the demand for 
the article, ‘♦‘he gradations of the several qualities, and the 
effective power of testing that exists. The reasons for the 
repeal of the English paper and sugar duties were partly 
founded on the difficulties of discrimination : the adjust- 
ment of the American spirib duties, in order to meet the 
risks of illicit distilling and .secure the highest return, has 
been shown by Mr. Wells to rest on similar grounds. The 
treatment of the several forms of spirits and beer in 
Germany has been largely conditioned by consideration of 
the effects produced by different methods of levying duties 
on the development of the industries and on the receipts of 
the State. 

Nor is it merely the conditions that exist within the 
particular country that have to be considered. With the 
modern agencies of transport no community can be re- 
garded as an isolated unit. Its method of taxing com- 
modities will be influenced by the economic and fiscal 
systems of other countries. Due adjustment ought to be 
reached between excise and customs, and the trade rela- 
tions with outside producers and consumers should be 
carefully studied. The greatest prospect of advance in 
financial arrangements probably lies in this direction.^ To 
expect uniform taxation in all European countries would 
be Utopian, but there is room for approximation in the 
selection of the articles to be taxed, and in the rates of 
duty imposed. Thus, the treatment of alcohol and tobacco 
might possibly be made the .same in a good many nations, 
and thereby the obstruction to industry and risk of contra- 
band traffic in great measure avoided* Even at present 

^ The recent sugar convention is an indication pointing in this direction. 
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the monopoly system, as regards the latter Article, is in 
force in France, Austria, Italy, $pajn, and sow smaller 
Smtes, and may possibfe^ be introduced into Germany. 
The rule of imposing hipier. duties on the more intoxi- 
cating spirits is now very generally adopted, though there 
is room for more complete agreement in both the mode of 
taxation and the rates fixed. 

Finally, then, while it is evident that the forms and 
extent of internal taxes on commodities must depend oil 
the financial necessities and the particular conditions of each 
country, it is also beyond doubt that what is vaguely called 
* the progress of society ' mmt lead to greater uniformity 
in both respects, though it would be premature to con- 
jecture what will be the exact form of that common 
system. 

§ 13. To complete our account of internal taxation it is 
necessary to notice its position in local finance. The 
United Kingdom and the American Union are very 
markedly distinguished from other countries by their 
freedom from indirect taxes for local purposes. There 
have been some cases of ‘ ingate * tolls in English and Irish 
towns, and the London wine and coal dues were a more 
important instance, but with these exceptions internal trade 
has been altogether relieved of duties. This freedom of 
commerce was according to Adam Smith one of the reasons 
for the greater prosperity of the country. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, enforced by the resolute action 
of the courts, secured internal free trade over the whole area 
of the Union V and prevented the establishment of any 
local barriers. 

In continental countries a very different state of things 
has prevailed. Everywhere, in one form or another, duties 
have been levied on goods entering into cities. These taxes, 
which may be traced back to the dues {portorid) imposed 
by the cities under the Roman Einpite, were adopted by the 
communes as a ready means of acquiring funds. So early 

^ ^ Constitution of the United Stated, hti, i, § lO. 
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as the thirteenth century we 6nd them in force in Prance, 
and their development* eontlniied till in the seventeenth, 
century nearly every town possessed them. The ministets 
of Louis XIV. saw in this form of : a valuable resource 
for the hard-prised finances of the kingdom, and accord- 
ingly a part of the octroi? was appropriated for the use of. 
the State, a system that continued down to the Revolution. 
Other countries had the same system ; the German |tQwns 
levied dutie^ on the corqimodities entering within their 
walls, and both the empire and the territory of Brandenburg 
derived revenue for their general purposes through the 
town taxes.^ ** 

The abolition of the octrois hy the Constituent Assembly, 
and their reintroduction a few years later, have been 
already mentioned.^ In other countries the same popular 
sentiniihts and the same pressure of actual facts have 
made their influence felt. No form of taxation is more 
oppressive on the artisan and small trading classes, and 
it has, besides, an indirect effect on the rural producers. 
On the other hand, where direct taxation is extensively 
employed by the general government, it is hard for local 
authorities to devise any less inconvenient form of duty 
that will supply an equal revenue. The opposed forces 
are seen in operation in the history of octrois in the present 
century. There has been a disposition to, as far as possible,' 
get rid of these troublesome imposts, while at the same 
time they continue in several countries as a source of local, 
and even of general revenue. 

§ 14. France in particular possesses a carefully arranged 
system. Municipal councils are empowered, and in cer- 
tain cases compelled, to establish an octroi^ which is dis- 
tinctly recogniseCT as a tax on consumption. The objects 
to be taxed may be food, drinks, fuel, fodder, and materialsi, 
but the power of taxing is limited by restrictions, which^ 
exclude articles already heavily taxe^ by the State of ' 
monopolised by it Octrois on inlc^icating drinks are 

^ -S'w/njt, 1 9, ISufta^ § 6. 
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specially regulated so as to bear a proportion to ^he general 
taxation of those objects.^ 

The system applies to 1,504 communes^ or about one in 
twenty-four of the entire number ; but as it includes all the 
large towns, its operation directly affects one-third of the 
population (i3,434,cxx)). The gfeater number of communes 
(864) raise the duties themselves. State officials manage 
291, and 349 are farmed out at a rent. The city of 
Paris has a special rdgime^ which extends to the outlying 
communes^ and is administered by the Prefet of the Seine. 
A considerable revenue is obtained from this source. In 
1900 it amounted to 14,200,000, one-half of which was 
raised in Paris. This amount is an increase over earlier 
years. From less than ;^2,500,000 in 1823 it has risen to 
;£‘3,8oo,ooo in 1853, to nearly ;£'8,ooo,ooo in 1872, and to 
almost 3,000,000 in 1895, This growth is duetto the 
larger population of the towns and their improved con- 
dition.2 

The Italian octroi duties in their present rigorous form 
only date from 1864 ; some of the smaller States had used 
them, but Sardinia and Tuscany were comparatively free.‘^ 


^ Vigncs, i, 205-16, A law of December 1887^ allows the communes to 
remove, and compels them to lower their octrois on the boissons hy^Uniqites 
(wine, cider, beer, and mineral waters). 

^ The distribution of the duties among the different articles is shown by the 
'following figures for the year 1900 



Francs. 

Perceniac^e of total. 

Drinks and licpiids 

155,524,100 

43;8 

Food 

97 . 575 > 3 i 3 

27*6 

Fuel 

46,600,138 

13-1 

Fodder 

18,694,278 

5*1 

Materials 

31,289,646 

8-8 

Miscellaneous 

5,725,603 

1*6 

Total 

355.408.980 

100*0 


Of the total on drinks 67,000,000 francs were levied on wine, 57,500,000 
francs on spirits, and 16,500,000 francs on beer. The cost of collection in 
1900 came to about 1,250,000, which should be deducted from the gross, 
■^ receipts of ;^I4, 200,000. 

® Only six Tuscan communes had octrois out of 246, and only one in every 
ten of those in the king(fom of Sardinia. ‘ Report on the Octroi Duties in 
Italy,’ Parliamentary Papers (C 6206), 1891, 
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Since the firsf measure on the subject s^jveral further orders 
and decrees have extended the system, until it has come 
to be productive of a large revenue as well as extremely 
oppressive. Without again considering that part of the 
duties which goes to the general revenue,^ it appears that 
in addition to further charges on the articles already taxed 
by the State octroi^ there are duties on a large number of 
goods arranged in the same categories as in France, With 
an extra division for ccijonial produce. The result is tihat, 
in contrast vvitfi the French duties, foreign^ goods already 
submitted to customs taxation are taxed over again on 
their entry within the ‘closed* communes, and that both 
the cost of living and the distribution of industry are"^ 
injuriously affected. The duties vary according to the 
population of the town, and are levied on sales in the ‘ open * 
or rntal llistricts. The revenue received by the Italian 
communes from these taxes in 1897 was 300,000, which 
taken together with the part that goes to the central 
government, represents a much heavier burden than that 
imposed in France by the same class of duties. A com- 
plete separation between the tax systems of the general 
and local governments would seem desirable, and might bo. 
accomplished either by the exchange of the state octrois 
for local direct taxes, or better still by a complete reform 
of the methods of indirect taxation.^ 

The various German States have gradually reduced their 
indirect local taxation. Some German towns retain the 
octrois as a supplemental resource. In Bavaria this method 
is adopted, but the list of articles is not at all so extensive 
as either in France or Italy. North Germany is for the 
most part free from octrois, though a beer duty is levied, as 
e,g, in Berlin. Itl>any case this form of taxation is of 
minor importance for the German cities. Austria and 
Hungary use the octroi system more extensively ; some 

^ SUpr<l,%^» , 

® See, however, fot a discussion of the modificatioSs requireoT Conigliani, 
Tributi J^cali, 232-6?. 
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oif the funds obtained in this way are taken for the central 
government, and the local taxes appear as additions to 
these state charges.^ 

More radical measures have been applied in some other 
countries. Belgium, as we saw,^ abolished these taxes in 
i860, and was followed by Holland in 1866, and by Spain 
in 1868, though the last-named country had soon to return 
to the old method. Denmark and Switzerland are practi- 
cally without octrois^ which are also of little importance 
111 Portugal and^Sweden.^^ 

§ 15. When considering the general principles of indirect 
taxation, we concluded that its employment in local finance 
%as objectionable, and certain to disappear under the in- 
fluence of sounder ideas on the subject of taxation. The 
fact that so many countries can successfully manage their 
municipal administration without recourse to indirect taxes 
is of itself a strong point against their continuance. They 
have the unfortunate peculiarity of combining the defects 
of customs and excise duties ; for they hinder trade between 
town and country and impose heavy pressure on urban 
industries and consumers. Thus the materials for house- 
building are taxed both in France and Italy ; the ordinary 
articles of the labourer’s consumption are compelled to pay 
toll before they reach him, and so are many of the mate- 
rials on which he works. Inequality of distribution is 
another glaring defect in the octroi system, which varies in 
its incidence from place to place and between different 
classes. The one valid argument in its defence is the plea 
of necessity. To surrender ;)6‘ 1 3,000,000 of the French 
communal revenue would be a hazardous step until an 

^ For the German octrois^ see Cohn, §§ 457 sq. Cp. ‘ In Deutschland sind 
die Octrois von geringer Bedeutung, der Bieraufschlag in Bayern und einige 
neuere Verbrauchsal^aben Wiirttembergs ausgenommen ; Belangreicher sind 
sie schon in Oesterreich ; Wien zieht aus den stiidtischen Verzerungssteuern 
eine ansehnliche Summe.’ Schaffle, Steuerpolitiky 452. 

Bk. iii. c|i. 6, § 7. 

® Isolated octrois n^ay be found in all these countries, e.g, that at Copen* 
Mgen. 
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assured ecjuifralent was provided* This is the. problett! 
that reformers have to face, and the usual proposal has 
been the introduction of direct local taxes as a substitute. 
The difficulty of this plan lies in the resistance that most 
of the comnnines^ would offer to it. M. L^on Say's more 
fundamental method would altei the existing relations of 
the general and local governments, and place the direct 
taxes at the disposal of the latter, giving them at the same 
time increased functions.^ Another and, perhaps, more 
feasible proceeding would be to follow the Belgian prece- 
dent, and pay over a part of the general indirect taxation 
to the cwnmunes in lieu of octrois. One important con- 
sideration indicated by M. Say is the distinction between 
the sixt}^ towns having over 30,000 inhabitants, whose net 
revenue from this source is 10,400,000, and the remaining 
1,444 communes that gain only £2,600,000. It is obvious 
that the latter class might easily replace their indirect 
taxes by additions to the contributions directes. Even the 
remaining towns — when Paris with its net receipt of 
£6,df6o<ooo is deducted — ought to be able to furnish the 
.£*4,000,000 that would be needed by a development of the 
general taxation of spirits. ^ 

The case of Italy is a harder one ; though the burden of 
the duties is greater, so is also the need of revenue : and 
thus for fhe present it seems that reform, rather than 
abolition, is advisable. Exemption of the materials of 
industry, low rates on articles of necessary consumption, 
together with greater uniformity in the different tariffs, 
might be carried out with advantage to the revenue. 

The first step in this direction has been taken by the law 
of January 1902, which provides for the gradual abolition 
of the octrois on c^als, and arranges for a subvention from 
the State for 70 or 80 per cent, of the revenue sacrificed. 
Further adjustments of local taxation, increased charges 
on real property, are specified, but this is evidently transi- 
tional and intended to lead to a more thorough reform. 

^ /ou 7 'nai des £cmmist€Si DeceiSber 1891, 449-461. 

■''' N N 2 
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§ 16, The last question that has to be discasi»Bd is%at 
; of the incidence of taxes on consumption. Everyone is 
familiar with the propositicm that they fall on the consumer, 
and are intended to be a deduction from his income when 
he comes to employ it It, .^however, appeared that the 
process by which taxes are shifted is not so simple or 
uniform as this statement assumes.^ * That ultimately and 
, ^ in the long run ' the bulk of the taxation of commodities 
falls on the general body of consumers is undoubtedly true, 
but this is in fact the case with a general incpme tax, 
which arrests the funds previously to their expenditure* 
But before we assert that a tax on a particular commodity 
comes out of the pockets of the consumers of that com- 
modity, we must be satisfied of three things — viz. (i) that 
none of the burden remains on the producer who pays the 
tax immediately, (2) that none of it is thrown back on 
other producers or owners of land or capital who contribute 
to the production, and (3) that the consumer has no way of 
passing on the burden to another set of persons. But these 
conditions are not always to be found. In some cases |he 
producer has a complete or qualified monopoly, or more 
,, accurately a differential advantage, and, when this is so, he 
^ bears the burden in whole or part. Again, the limitation 
of demand caused by taxation leads to a lower value of 
land, or fixed capital, or specialised labour suited for the 
industry, in which case some of the loss falls on the 
particular agent so affected. Finally, and this fact has 
been even exaggerated in the * orthodox ’ theory of in- 
cidence, the additional cost of living may lead to a higher 
rate of# wages, which must inevitably lower interest or 
• employers’ gain, unless indeed it is limited to certain 
groups of workers, when the consumers of their products 
may bear the burden. 

Applying these general facts to existing tax-systems, dt 
is an interesting question to consider how far the abolition 
of the present English excise would (aj increase the profits 
V' , ■ ' ^ ^ lii:. iii. ch, 5, ■§5, ; - 
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of brewers and distillers, as. well as retail traders, (d) allow 
of higher prices for barley, hops, sugar^. and other materials 
of the kind, or (^c) cause a lowering of wages in con- 
sequence of the smaller outlay on dripk by labourers and 
artisans. That each of these effects would in some degree 
be produced is, we |?eli^lf indisputable; but so much 
depends on conditions which cannot be even approximately 
estimated, thaljt would be impossible to offer a conjecture 
as to their relative strength. ]The effect on other industries 
through the sums set free frorn the purchase of drink, or 
the increased labour and capital required in the distilleries 
and breweries if the total expenditqre on drink remained 
as before, would be a further puzzle. Now, if the remission 
of these duties would produce such effects, it is unquestion- 
able that the development of the modern excise has caused, 
not perhaps quite the same, but quite as complex and 
important changes. When we take — as financiers and 
statisticians too readily do — the actual distribution of taxa- 
tion as a guide to its l%al effects, we Should never forget 
the Tar more intricate problems that the working of a 
set of taxes imposed on a complex economical system 
is certain to produce. 

If this be true of the very simple and easily examined 
excise of England it holds good with still greater . force of 
the more elaborate systems of France, Germany, and 
Italy. Where several articles are taxed the effects become 
intermixed ; e,g‘, a duty on sugar tends to combine with 
duties on breweries where that article is used as a material. 
Especially where taxation is different in different c^es we 
may expect complicated results; the ,duty on wines 
entering French towns % an element in the cost of living, 
and probably in the'^ages of the workmen residing in 
them, and hence on the price of the goods produced in such 
places, while this altered price may caus^ a redistribution 
of industry. 

The octrois exhibit some of the best examples of tho 
practical existence of these — ^at first sight far-fetched-— 
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positions. . One of the arguments of the defenders of*local 
taxation of commodities is that their incidence is not really^ 
on the consumer, who would not benefit by their abolition. 
It is pointed out that in, many cases the reduction or re- 
moval of the town barriers has not lowered prices. The 
gain is reaped by the produc®" or trader.^ So far as this 
argument has any truth it illustrates the proposition that we 
have already laid down, though it is hardly a good defence 
of the system.^ In like manner it has been argued that 
the Italian octroi system has compelled manufacturers to 
establish their industries in agricultural districts where the 
cost of subsistence is not artificially enhanced.^ But what 
is apparent in the limited sphere of local taxation must be 
equally operative, though its influence is harder to trace, in 
the wider field of state economy. 

' This argument will reappear in connexion with the incidence of import 
duties. 

^ This has been alleged o* the Belgian reform and also of the partial re- 
mission of the Parisian octrois in 1848. The^absence of any traceable effect on 
price by the abolition of the London coal dues is another instance. 

Report on Octroi Duties (C. 6206), 14, 15. 
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CUSTOMS DUTIES 

§ T. The taxation of goods at the frontier or on passing 
a fixed boundary line — what is known in England as the 
customs revenue — is far older than the system of internal 
duties. Almost from the origin of commerce wc can find 
traces of its employment, and can note its gradual develop- 
ment into an important source of state income. Nor has 
it as yet lost much of its prominence. Notwithstanding 
the great increase of other branches of taxation, customs 
are still a conspicuous part of nearly every national budget, 
and in some countries are regarded as the only convenient 
mode of levying dues on consumption.^ 

The most primitive form of this kind of taxation is 


^ The following table .shows tlie position oi the Customs revenue in the 
leading Euroi)ean States — 




£ (ooo’s omitled). 

Per cent, of total 
revenue. 

England 

1901-2 

30.993 

25 

France 

1901 

16,340 

12 

Cermany 

1900 (estimate) 

25,250 

47 

Italy 

1901 -2 (estimate)! 

8,835 

13 

Russia 

i 90 r 

21,750 

23 


A large part of the United States’ revenue has generally been obtained from 
this source, often exceeding one-half of the total receipts. The lowest yield 
since 1884 was in 1893-4, when the Customs were opjy 1131, 818, cxx). The 
highest absolute amount was in 1900-1, when $238, 5%, 000 were received, or 
40 per cent, of the revenue from all sources* 
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probkbly that known a transit duty, impoi>§d on goods 
passing through a district: Modern African travellers have 
made us familiar with the 'gifts' demanded by each petty 
chief in return for leave to go through his country, an 
exaction which in the trader's case is practically a tax on 
the wares that he carries. How natural such a system is 
Its revivakin the earlier Middle Ages shows. In that dis- 
orderly condition of sdfcicty each lord or seigneur asserted 
his right to charge dues on goods , in passage, basing his 
claim on the services that, he rendered fey keeping the 
roads, bridges, and water-ways in 6t condition, and by pro- 
tecting the trader against violence, ^he collection of the 
tolls was, however, far more regular than the performance 
of the corresponding services, and therefore the first efforts 
of reviving compnerce and increased royal power w'ere 
directed towards the curtailment of such vexatious dues, 
which were either abolished or confined to payment for 
actual service done.^ The use of transit duties w^s, how- 
ever, continued in state taxation, and they have only been 
given up in the present century. 

Next in historical order comes the export duty, levied on ’ 
commodities as they le|tve the State's territory. The reasons 
for the employment of this kind of dufy in early times can 
hardly be adequately appreciated, without considering the 
differences in economic bdiefs and conditions. By taxing 
exports it was thought that the foreigner was made to pay 
a high price for native wares, or at worst that a more 
abundant supply was kept for the home consumer. Even 
if the burden should fall on the native producer, the article 
taxed was generally an ittiportant one, and its proprietors 
were bound to contribute to the public revenue. In fact 
the export duty is often a mitigation, introduced in the 

^ For the great number of tolls and ^ssage duties in mediaeval times see 
Clamageran, i. i6o-*i ; Pigeonneau, Histoire du Commerce de la France^ i. 
96-99, l8a--3. The tolls on the Seine in 1315 are set forth in a document 
given in Fagniez, Documents de V Industrie et du Commerce en Frcmce^ ii. 30-^37 ; 
|9jr Zimmem, Towns^ 102. 
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interests of the Exch€^c|uer, more i^igorons ptoHbl-* 

tidn of export^ ^ ^ 

The field of action for export taxes has been greatly 
diminished by the influence pf the mercantile system/' 
which, looking on exportation al advantageous, was naturally 
hostile to anything calculated to restrict it. The few ex^ 
ceptions that it admitted for special reasons ^ have sjnce^ 
been removed by the change in commercial policy, so thab' 
the use of export duties is now on a very limited spale. 

The decline of the olcier forms of customs taxation has 
not affected the import duties, which indeed have come to be 
regarded as synonymous with the customs. The complete 
abolition of duties on exports would hardly affect the 
finances of European States, but anything that disturbed 
the revenue from imports would be the cause of grave 
concern to nearly all nations.^ Though probably of 
somewhat later origin than transit or export dues, duties 
on imports were well estlblished at ap early period. They 
were employed under the Roman Empire, with separate 
customs lines or points for each province,^ but the rates 
were moderate, not exceeding five per cent, ad valorem. 
The break-up of the Empire brought back the ruder state 
of things already described, and it was not until the royal 
authority became somewhat firmly established that duties 
on imports were effectively levied. The cities exercised 
the power of taxing 'goods, each in its local market and the 
adoption of this course had in many cases the same effect as 
the imposition of an import duty, but the great agency in the 
development was the expansion of the king’s administration. 
England supplies the earliest example with its ‘customary’ 
dues on wine, accompanied by the heavy tax on exportedi 
wool.^ Other Euifopean countries followed the same 

^ See Intro^, ch. il § 5. ^ 

® For this side of Mercantilisat, see WecUlk of Nations^ Bk, iv ch. 8* 

^ India is, perhaps, the only- country in which the revenue from exports 
exceeds that from infports, 

* Montmsen, Hist, of iii» 397*8 ; Merjvale, Romans under the Bmpire^ 

iv, 45 ; Clama|eran, j, 7|, ' » IJowell, i, 7J 
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ebiirse. France, e,g, aSopted import tax^ation at a 
later date, export and transit dues being at first more 
prominent As trade increased, and as the desire of 
encouraging national industry took a firmer hold, resort 
to import duties became" more frequent. The rise of 
mercantilism, discernible in England from the time of 
the Tudors, and in France from the sixteenth century,^ 
^supplied a fresh force in favour of this form of taxation, 
while it tended to lower its financial importance in com- 
parison with its use in assisting native producers against 
their foreign competitors. ^ 

Amongst the great services that Adam Smith performed 
for the cause of sound finance, his establishment of the true 
function of import duties was undoubtedly one. His 
vigorous attack on their employment as an instrument of 
economic policy helped materially to bring out their true 
use as a fiscal agency. To gain a large revenue and at the 
same time protect native industryTrom the entry of foreign 
goods was, he plainly showed, impossible.^ The revenue 
duty is not protective, and the protective duty is not 
revenue-yielding. The influence of Adam Smith’s teach- 
ing on administrators, and the need of revenue in conse- 
quence of increasing outlay, have led to at least a partial 
recognition of the financial aims of import taxation. Even 
in countries that adhere to a rigid system of protection, 
some of the duties are solely productive of revenue, and in 
all, the financial aim crosses and modifies the political one. 
A great deal of the modern protectionist revival is really 
due to the need of revenue to meet growing expenditure. 
The general adoption of a purely financial customs system 
with complete exclusion of all other aims, may be long 
deferred, but State requirements will always secure that 

^ For England, see^Schanz, Engliscke Handels politiky and Cunningham, 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce i Bks. vi., vii ; for France, 
Pigeonneau, ut supra. 

^ * Taxes proposed with a view to prevent, or even to diminish, importation 
are evidently as destructive of the revenue of the customs as of the freedom of 
trade.’ Wealth of Nations^ 19 1. 
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the gaining* of funds shall be one of the ends sought. The 
real danger lies rather in the probability of the methods 
employed being wasteful and unduly oppressive to the 
consumers. 

§ 2. In order to understand the position of the customs 
in the fiscal system, it is essential to see that they are 
in reality a form or mode of collection, rather than a dis- 
tinct branch of taxation. This point has been indicated 
before, ^ but it is worthy of repetition. Whether a given 
commodity — say salt — is taxed directly in the possession 
of the consumer, or indirectly, either by excise supervision 
over the producer, by making the production a state 
monopoly, or, finally, by levying a duty at the frontier, is 
in one respect immaterial, as any of these methods secures 
taxation of consumption. The separate treatment of the 
customs is only defensible on histoidcal and technical 
grounds. This fundamental unity of the various forms of 
taxation on consumption at once leads to the conclu.sion 
that most of the conditions governing the excise may be 
applied without hesitation to the customs. Thus the whole 
formation of the tariff should be determined by the parallel 
system of internal taxation, and the rates of duty in both 
should be exactly the same. No one has disputed the 
justice of imposing a customs duty' where an excise one is 
already in force. To allow, e,g, foreign spirits to enter 
duty free, while native ones paid heavily, would at once 
reduce the revenue and divert the normal course of indus- 
try. But exactly the same reasoning applies to the case 
of an import duty without an equivalent excise one. 
Expenditure is in this case also diverted, with the double 
evil of forcing some of the consumers to take what is in 
their opinion an irrferior article and depriving the State of 
funds. 

The problems of the excise as to the number of taxed 
articles and their selection reappear in connexion with the 
customs, though some modifying circumstances also occur. 

^ Bk, iv. ch. 5, § 2. 
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As' regards the first, it is abundantly establfshed that in 
order to secure prpductiveness only a small number of com- 
modities should be taxed. This is best shown by the fact 
that in all countries the really productive articles are few 
. in number. Before the restrictive system had been seriously 
altered in England (1839), five-sixths of the receipts came 
from t^ine articles. Forty years later (1880), three-foUrths 
of the French customs revenue was raised on eight principal 
'vfcommoditi^^ in 1900, more than half of it on four com- 
ihodities: in 1887, corn, coffee, tobacco, and wine provided 
more than one-half of the German customs, and in 1899 
corn, petroleum, and coffee performed the same service.^ 
^The lesson of the excise is repeated in respect to the 
customs. It is further clear that more than a single 
article will have to be taxed. To secure the maximum of 
revenue with the minimum of friction, it is expedient to get 
a sufficiently broad field on which to operate. By this 
means the stability of the revenue is best secured. A 
particular commodity may fluctuate in its yield from year 
to year, but the general customs revenue can be made to 
annually approximate to a certain amount for a long series 
of years .2 The adoption of a pure revenue system greatly 
assists in the attainment of this desirabl# result. 

The administration ^of the customs is relieved from one 
of the technical difficulties of the excise. Its treatment of 
all commodities is very much alike, and there is no inter- 
ference with the work of production, or the development of 
industries^; nevertheless other complications arise. The 
supervision of a long frontier is an arduous task, and where 
high duties are imposed, contraband trade can hardly be 
prevented. The more portable commodities are therefore 

^ Report of Import Committee (1840); I^roy-Beaulieu, i. 615; Cohn, 

§ 407 ; Wagner, iv. 769. 

^ The English revenue from this source kept very near ;^ao,ooo,ooo per 
annum for forty years. In the period 1815-1900^1! has only varied between 
j^i9>ooo,ooo, notwithstanding th6 extensive remission of 
taxation. The export duty on coal and the import one on sugar account for 
the great rise in 1901 -2. The estimate for 1902-3 exceeds ;^35,ooo,ooo, 
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not fitted to* bear heavy duties, and, in fact, the limitation 
of taxation to products of distant countries, and to fairly 
bulky articles, would, from this point of view, be advisable. 
It has been suggested as a rule of fiscal policy that’ 
customs duties should, as far as possible, be placed only 
on thdse goods that are not produced at home.^ This, 
however, is hardly practicable, since, even where the exact 
commodity h not of native production, some available 
substitute is, and a tax that stimulates the use of suj)- 
stitutes is, in principle, as vicious as a protective duty. This 
problem arises in connexion with the English tea and coffee 
•duties, but is not in their case of much practical weight. 

The further questions as to the treatment of necessaries 
and raw materials must be answered in the same way as 
in the excise. Both are injurious, if they can be avoided, 
but the wants of the State may, as we sa w,^ compel the 
taxation of such articles as salt and corn, in which case the 
customs system must levy its part on the tax. Taxes on 
raw materials, though they impede industry and raise 
prices unduly, may, on the whole, be the least vexatious 
mode of reaching a particular class that would not other- 
wise contribute its share. A tax on raw cotton might, 
€,g. be the most effective and least irritating way of taxing 
the consumers of calico.^ In fine, the customs system 
requires to be thoroughly adapted to the conditions of the 
general taxation on consumption, of which it forms a part, 
and has besides to conform to the technical limits imposed 
by its constitution and mode of working. Productiveness, 
equity, and economy both with regard to the cost of collec- 
tion and the loss imposed on the community are the ends 
to be realised, and of these, the first and last are the most 
important, as unfairness in Ihe pressure of taxes on com- 
modities can be rectified by alleviations in other parts of 
the tax-system.^ 

. •'Kir , . ,v 

1 J. S. Mill, Principles^ V. ch.^, § 2 . Bk, iv. ch. 6, § 2 . 

^ Cp. Milfs advocacy of aTiak dn raw silk. Principe t Bk. v. ch. 6, § 2^ 

^ Cp. Bk. iii. ch, 3, § lo, fox this use of a prt^essive tax on income. 
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§ 3. The English customs system is remarlcable for its 
rigorous adherence to the principle of purely financial ^ 
duties. All traces of a political aim in the imposition of 
customs charges have now disappeared.^ This result has, 
however, been reached only as the result of a long develop- 
ment, during which other principles were operative. 
England, from its insular position and its stronger govern- 
ment, was more favourably situated than any continental 
State in respect to this form of tax. From being merely 
customary charges on wine and wool, the port duties ex- 
panded. in the seventeenth century into a broader system. 
The receipts — derived from the general tax of five per* 
cent, on all imports and exports, and the duties on wine, 
cloth, tobacco, silk, brandy — rose from ;£‘i 27,000, in 1604 to 
nearly ;i^'5oo,ooo, in 1641, and nearly 1,000, 000, in 1688.^ 
After the Revolution they fell off, owing to the PTench war 
and the increase of duties to ten per cent., but by 1702 
they came to 1,500, 000. 

All through the eighteenth century, war and the influence 
of the mercantile doctrines hindered the growth of the 
customs revenue ; profitable lines of trade were closed, and 
prohibitive duties encouraged smuggling. The most pro- 
minent features were the imposition of special duties and 
the increase of the general import duties. Wines, spirits, 
sugar, tea, and coffee had all to pay extra charges, 
while the ten per cent, general charge of 1698 became 
fifteen per cent, in 1704, twenty per cent, in 1747, and 
twenty-five percent, in 1759. The pressure of the American 
War of Independence brought further additions in the 
shape of two separate five per cent, increases on the total 
duties existing on each article, with further extra duties on 
sugar and tobacco. Far greater, however, was the effect of 
the French wars (1793-1815), with the enormous outlay in 

^ The treatment of the wine duties and the export duty on coal indicate a 
retrograde tendency in this respect, still further shown in the re-imposition of 
a duty oh imported corn. 

* Dowell, i. 195 ; ii. 34. Some of the hottest contests between the king and 
the people turned on questions of taxation, e,^, the currant duty (Bates’ case). 
For the earlier history, see Hall, History of the Cmtovts Revenue, 
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which they fnvolved the country. At six different times 
the import duties generally were raised, besides heavy 
special increases on particular commodities. The final 
result was that at the close of the eomiict in 1815, the 
tariff contained nearly 1,400 items, and the rates were in 
many cases prohibitive. 

In this unfortunate course of development but two 
periods of mitigation occur, Walpole's long peace ad- 
ministration ^1722-39) ^§ecured the carrying of some . 
desirable reforms ; such as the abolition of the general 
export duty, the reduction of the more onerous duties on 
raw materials and the adoption of a new valuation of 
goods.^ The opening of the younger Pitt’s ministry also 
promised well. The duties on tea and coffee were lowered 
(1784); the Eden commercial treaty with France (1786) 
enabled an open trade to be carried on between the two 
countries, and in 1787 the customs laws were consolidated. 
These measures, however, had but a temporary effect ; the 
need of securing revenue made recourse to bad taxes 
necessary, when the productiveness of the better ones was 
exhausted. But from the fiscal point of view it is plain 
that a simpler and better-regulated system would have 
been far more effective. In spite of the oppressive duties 
on almost every article, and the frequent increases of rates, 
the returns were not what might have been expected. In 
1739 the yield was less than in 1702, and the growth up to 
tl^e accession of George III. was slow.‘^ 

* For Walpole’s fiscal policy secMorley, Walpole^ 166-82 ; for his ‘excise’ 
scheme, Leser, Ein Accise-Streit, 

2 The following figures give the yield of the customs at selected periods : — 


Year. ^ 

£, 

1702 

1,500,000 

1739 

1,400,000 

1760 

1,824,000 

1784 

3,025,000 

1802 

8,815,000 

1816 

11,950,000 


Sinclair, History of ike Revenue^ ii. Appendix No i. ; Dowell, ii. 62, 109 ; 
National Btidget^ ^ i 
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. In the period 860 this complicateSd and un- 

H^conomic tariff system was completely transformed. The ^ 
> o}d prohibitive duties ' were removed ; so were all the 
surviving export taxes. Ra# materials, articles of food, 
and,yfinally, manufactured goods disappeared from the 
customs list, until the attehtion of the customs staff was 
X on a small number of productive articles, ' 

faxed at suitable rates. Thus the customs system became 
^nearly as simple as the excise, tl^ugjj, owing to the con- 
ditions of production, it included somewhat more articles. , 
Notwithstanding this notable diminution in the number of 
^dutiable goods, the yield was fully maintained. We are 
' not concerned here with the history of this important reform, 
carried out in more logical and consistent manner than 
is usual in English legislation.^ Still less have we to 
consider the economic issues of the free trade contest;^ 
but it is in place to note the real cause of the financial 
success achieved. It was by singling out the fiscal element 
in import duties, and neglecting other considerations, that 
the revenue was maintained so close to its former level. 
The great number of duties created or increased between 
the Revolution of 168^ and the Battle of Waterloo had 
two grave financial defects, for (i) thfey were not really 

1 There were three stages in the movement, viz. ( i ) the reforms of Huskisson 
1823-7, which opened the way ; (2) Peel’s tariffs of 1842 and 1845, by which 
a substantial instalment of free trade was given; and (3) the measures of 
Mr. Gladstone in 1853 and i860, which completed the work. For the fiscal 
history of this period, see Dowell, ii. 249-361 ; Buxton, Finance and Politics ^ 
i. 1-217 ; Bastable, Commerit of Nations , ch. ^ ; also Northcote, Twenty 
Years of Financial Policy, For the general character of the legislation, 
Wagner, hi. 300-1. 

2 It is important to maintain the distinction between ‘ finance ’ {Finanz- 
wissenschaft) and ‘economic policy’ {WirthsckaftpoHtik), To introduce a 
l^iscussion of the merits of free trade of protection into a financial treatise would 

' tend to confuse these separate Subjects, and would thus be detrimental to "both. 
Prof. Plehn’s statement {Finance^ 185 n) that in this work we * refuse to 
discuss protective duties because we believe them [«V] “ vicious ’’’'and ‘^ un* 
economic,” ’ is, it need hardly be said, entirely destitute of foundation. Such 
a reason, as he rightly says, ‘ is not scientific.* Therefore to ascribe it without 
/a shadow of evidence— the qu&ation marks inserted in his note are spurious — 

;;| |s a proceeding which may be left to the reader to characterise. 
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productive of revenue,^ and (2) they violated the rule dt 
* economy* by taking far more out of the taxpayers* ^ 
pockets than they provided for the State Treasury. The 
successive prunings of the custonns tariff rcAnoved what had 
little life, and gave room for growth to the branches that 
remained. Cheaper raw materials made industry more 
effective ; cheaper food left a larger surplus to be spent on 
enjoyments, and lower duties on the productive articles 
stimulated consumption, while they diminished smuggling. 
Consequently there was an apparently immense remission 
of duties without any real loss to the revenue.*^ It must 
however, be noticed that the low rates of duty — those on 
tobacco and spirits excepted — were accompanied by the 
development of direct taxation, and the stamp (includ- 
ing the succession) duties. The emergency of war or any 
weakness in financial management^ was certain to lead to a 
return to higher customs duties aqd the extension of the 
list of * objects * under charge. 

Accordingly, in 1900 the tea duty was restored to the rate 
of 6d. per lb., at which it had stood previous to 1 890, and 
the customs duties on spirits and beer were raised to corre- 
spond.with the excise. In the next year sugar was taxed at 
4s. 2d per cwt.jwith a number of equivalent duties on sub- 
stitutes, while the long disused export duty was revived in 
respect to coal, is. per ton being the rate. In 1902 the so- 
called registration duty on corn, which had been repealed 
in 1869, was reimposed. Thus the financial policy which 
prevailed since 1846 has within the last two ye^rs been 
decidedly modified by^increasing the area of taxation. 

The chief contributories to the customs revenue are now 
tobacco, tea, sugar, and spirits. The first mentioned article 

^ Thus in 1839 crystal beads yielded i^. yd., starch is. 9d., Bruges thread 
IS. extract of vitriol 12s. ^d. I 

^ Between 1815 and 1885 the amount of duties remittkl was ;^'35,86i,Ocx5 
agl^inst ;£‘ 8 ,o 63 ,ooo imposed^ or a balance of ; 4 ^ 27 , 800, Ooo remitted. Wagner, 
iii. 299; But there were no remissions in the last ten years of the period, and 
those in the preceding fifteen years (1861-75) amounting ;^I4, 500,000, were 
on purely revenue duties — tea, sugar, See. In the period 1885-1900 the tea, 
tobacco, and currant duties were reduced. 

f As predicted in the ist edition of this work, pp. 488-|> 
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paid 1 2,8 39 , OCX) in 1900-1, but the relurn '^fell to 
365, 000 in 1901-2. Tea has been increasing in yield for 
several years; in 1899-1900 it gave ;fs,S52,cxx), in 1900-1 
with an additional duty of 2d. per lb. its yield was £6,27S,OO0. 
The sugar duty for its first year (1901-2) produced 
;f6,390,ooo. Imported spirits paid ;£^S, 133,000 in 1900-1. 
The other articles deserving notice are wine, coal, and corn. 
The wine duties have been falling off, their yield in 1901-2 
was only 1, 450, 000, ;^38,ooo less than in the preceding year. 
The export duty c>n coal during the year that it has been in 
force produced ;£'i, 3 14,000. The duty on corn is estimated 
to yield .£*2,350,000, and, if the expectation is realised, will 
rank fifth in order of productiveness. The present situation 
of the English customs tariff is of peculiar interest. Before 
the recent changes it seemed quite possible that the normal 
growth of revenue and the accompanying extension of 
direct taxation would have allowed of the removal of the 
tea duty, together with the smaller imposts on coffee, cocoa 
and dried fruits. The customs would thus have been limited 
as the excise is to taxation of intoxicating drinks and 
tobacco. At present the most prominent consideration is 
whether there will be a further extension of indirect 
taxation or a return to the simpler tariff? of the end of the 
19th century.^ 

As regards the particular objects of charge, the chief 
difference from the excise lies in the fact that certain 
exclusively foreign products are taxed. Tea, coffee, figs 
raisins, currants, and wine are not British products, a 
position that fiscal regulations have also given to tobacco. 
Hence these commodities are contributories to the customs 
only. Beer and spirits come under both departments. 
An important development in fiscal expedients has led to 
what is practically a connexion between the two branches. 
The bonding or warehousing system, by which goods can 
be landed and stored free of duty, if they are placed under 
official control, is extensively used, and is now available in 

^ Import duties on timber and petroleum have been suggested by Sir R. 
Giffon as a substitute for jjart of the income tax {Times, January lo, 1902). 
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several irfland towns, with the result that custonns and 
excise become practically intermingled. Of the advantage 
of this concession it is needless to speak, but it is found 
rather difficult to extend it as far as traders desire, owing 
to the extra cost that it caules.^ At all events, the 
sacrifice imposed on traders and on the community is 
minimised by this means, especially when the very small 
number of dutiable articles is taken into consideration. 

§ 4. France, on the whole, shows a greater difference 
from England 4 n customs {dotiajies^ than in internal taxa- 
tion. Not only arc the dutiable articles much more 
numerous, but the aiip of gaining revenue has never been 
the sole end in view. To reach the position of England, an 
entire recasting of the tariff would be necessary. All the 
points in which reform was carried out in the latter 
country remain for treatment. Food, raw materials, and 
manufactures are all subject to import duties, often high in 
amount. The development of this system can be traced 
from the sixteenth century, but its most striking period 
was under the administration of Colbert (1661-1683), 
when the old export and transit dues were diminished 
and the import ones, especially those on manufactures, in- 
creased. The whole customs system was, however, affected 
by the absence of unity, the internal duties between the 
different provinces being just as heavy, and far more in- 
jurious to trade. These obstacles were finally removed by 
the Revolution, and the reform tariff of 1791, which is the 
basis of the present structure, was established.^’ Unfortu- 
nately the liberal provisions of this measure were not 
continued in subsequent legislation. From the outbreak 
of war in 1792 to i860, political rather than financial con- 
siderations governed the framing of tariffs in France. 

The more liberal policy introduced by the Cobden Treaty 

^ On the bonding system, cp, Cliffe Leslie, Financial Reform^ 199, 214-6. 

® For Colbert, see Clamageran, ii. 599-697 ; also Sargent, Economic Policy 
of Colbert. For the internal customs, Stourm, i. 470 sq. , and for the tariff of 
1791, ih, ii. 61-75. 
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(1860) prevailed for some- twenty years. Uftdef it both 
t^venue and protective duties were lowered and the total 
yield was less.^ From £6,000,000 in 1859, the net customs 
revenue fell to ;^4, 880,000 in but this, as Leroy- 

Beaulieu has shown, was due to the reduction in the duties 
ori coffee and sugar. After the ^anco-German war (1870-1) 
the need of revenue made the imposition-of heavier taxation 
imperative. This coupled with the growth of protectionist 
sentiment led to the denunciation of the treaties of 
commerce and the re-establishment of corn duties in i88i 
(increased in 1888 and 1891), and a general increase in 
duties. The customs revenue rose in 1872 to /‘6^000,000, 
in 1880 to ;£■! 3,360,000, in 1885 to 15,440,000.^ The 
effect of the latest adjustments in the tariff are exhibited 
in the yield for 1892, which exceeded 8,000,000. The 
highest point was attained in 1898, when the customs and 
salt duty almost reached £20,000,000. The returns for 
1900 show a decline to the yield of 1892. 

One result of this system is the comparatively small 
amount of revenue received. Contrasted with the English 
system, where for many years a revenue of ;^20,ooo,ooo was 
obtained without any direct pressure on the necessaries of 
life, or the raw materials of industry, the highest yield of 
the French customs has not reached ;£‘20, 000,000, though 
the list of dutiable articles is a long one. Nor does the French 
customs revenue possess the expansive power of the English 
one,, as proved in the great increase of the last year (1901-2). 
The smaller return may be partially due to the lower 
standard of living in France, the difficulties of supervision, 
and the different position of taxed products, e,g‘, wine and 
tobacco are taxed solely by the customs in England. But 
the full explanation is to be found in the unproductive 
' character of so many of the articles taxed. Thus, out of a 
total yield of 3,400,000 in 1887, but six articles produced 
more than ;£‘500,000 each, and they made up ;£’9, 800,000, 
nearly three*fourths of th^ total. All the remaining 
, goods produced only £ifioofiOO or 400,000 less than 

^ Leroy-BeauUeu, i, 614. including the salt duty. 
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the single item of coffee. . The sairte feature appears in 
1900. Out of the total of ;£'i8, 000,000 only three articles— 
coffee, petroleum, wine — contributed more than ^1,000,000. 
each, and their yield came to ;£^7^J'0 o, 000, oi ovl:r42 per cenfc * 
Only six others yielded more ^ikn 3^506,000 each. T^US ;' 
the duty on nine commodities came to 3^12,500,000, or ^ 
almost 70 per centt^ Even of the productive duties many 
are seriously incotivenient, especially those on coal and 
timber. The, corn duty, in addition to its protective 
operation, is very uncertain in yield, varying from 
;^3»750>00O in 1894 to £668,000 in 1900. It is quite 
evident that the revenue is j'eally su^orted from a small 
number of commodities, and primarily from coffee, which 
supplied 3^4,280,000 in 1893, and 3^^5,050,000 in 1899. The 
duties do, it is true, bring in some revenue, and thus help to 
make the budget balance, but only at an excessive cost — 
a reform of the direct taxes iand readjustment of the more 
productive duties would be the best course. 

The absence of any due relation between the customs 
and the internal taxes is a further blot from the financial 
point of view. An import duty, uncompensated by an 
equal charge on the corresponding native product, causes a 
diversion of demand that is unprofitable both to the State 
and the consumers. Regarding such a method as— what 
it really is — a bounty on home production, we can see how 
an unnecessary cost is inqurred' through the system. More 
particularly is this true of the duties on raw materials, such 
as the various yarns, and on machinery and implements. 
Though such taxes have little direct financial significance 

^ The following figures are more precise ; — 

(ooo’s omitted). 

Coffee' .. 4,784 

Petroleum if 520 

Wine,' -ri ... *»4^,i 

' Sugar ■ ? : . ; .'V . i , * . . ' ^ 

:‘.V. ..." .... 90' 

Cocoa ... '7.^2 

Timber .... ... 716 

coap . 7oS' 

Corn,' a.., ^^1'. 
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they do much to dry up the source of all taxation by 
retarding the development of industry and the growth of 
commerce. While, then, the French customs system could 
hardly be as productive as the English with its duties on tea, 
tobacco, wine, and foreign spirits, it might yield a satisfac- 
tory contribution of at least 12,000,000, or probably more, 
by duties concentrated on a small number of commodities, 
and this revenue would further be steadily increasing, as the 
relief to industry from the other remissions cnme to operate.^ 

§ 5, The Italian customs system, with its comparatively 
brief history, shows the same faults and illustrates the same 
general principles |ls the French one. From less than 
;^2, 500,000 in 1865, the return rose to 1,000,000 in 
1889-90, but this increase, which was due to the imposition 
of much higher rates of duty, pressing heavily on raw 
materials and necessaries, has not been maintained. In 
1893-4 it sank to ;^'8, 800,000, the highest point since reached 
being 1 0,400, 000 in 1895-6, and again in 1900-1. The really 
productive articles are few in number. In 1883 sugar, 
mineral oils, and coffee contributed more than half (53 per 
cent.) of the total, or ;^3, 200,000 out of ;£’6, 000,000. One 
important contributory in later years ha^becn the corn duty, 
which yielded 2, 5 50,000 in 1895-6, and nearly ;!63,ooo,ooo 
in 1900-1 . Like the similar French duty, and for the same 
reason, it varies much from year to year, falling to under 
;6i,ioo>ooo in 1898-9. The customs revenue has been 
kept up to its present point only by very severe pressure 
on the consumers generally, which, it should be said, is in 
keeping with the general character of Italian taxation. 
Reform therefore is not so easy as it would be in France ; 
the high duties bring in a much-needed revenue, and re- 
missions of taxation are not likely to be compensated by 
rapid recovery through increased consumption.^ 

^ On the French customs, see Leroy-Beaulieu, i. 61 2-3 1 ; Wagner, iii. 
784-834, and Erganzungshefiy 124-34. 

2 On the history of the Italian ciistom.s, see the elaborate study by Alessio, 

ii. 346-453. 
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The German system is specially interesting as supply- 
ing one of the best possible examples Qf the gradual 
absorption of smaller customs areas in a common unity. 
The conditions of the German States, each with distinct 
custom-houses that were so many obstructions to trade, led 
the wiser financiers to promote the establishment of fiscal 
unions between the States. These efforts brought about 
the series of agreements by which the Zollv^rein, or 
customs unio^i, including Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Saxony, Baden, and most of the smaller territories, was 
created, and which was the forerunner of political union. 
The immediate effect of the removal of internal restrictions 
was an increase in customs receipts, and a reduction of the 
proportionate cost of collection by one-half. The moderate 
rates of duty, derived from the Prussian tariff of i8i8, 
assisted this expansion, which was hardly checked by some ^ 
partiJiJ protectionist movements. 

The customs union when transformed into the German 
empire at first continued its moderate financial system, and 
even (1873) made further reductions. But the need of 
revenue and the stronger protectionist sentiment brought ^ 
about a much higher scale of duties in the tariff of 1879. 
That this important measure increased the receipts is 
indisputable; from 700,000 in 1878 they rose to 
^11,750,000 in 1885, to nearly ;£’i9,ooo,ooo in 1890, to 
;^2o,750,ooo in 1895, and reached ;^2S,250,ooo in 1900. 
Whether the mode adopted was the best one is not so 
clear. The corn duties, as in PVance and Italy, press on the 
working class, and, owing to the large home production, are 
decidedly uneconomic. The cattle duties have not even 
the advantage of yielding revenue. Still more objection- 
able are the taxes^on wood, iron, and machinery in con- 
sequence of their effects on industry. 

The limitation of the productive articles to a small 
number is, as we saw, also found in Germany. If corn, ^ 
petroleum, and coffee were removed from the tariff, more 
than half of the revenue would disappear ; and it is more 
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than probable that a reform of the duties on these aftides, 
accompanied by an adjustment of the inland taxes on 
commodities, would allow of a great curtailment, if not an 
entire removal, Of the remaining items.^ ^ 

The tariff systems of Austria-Hungary, Russia, and the 
United States are even more remarkable for their subordina- 
tion of financial to political objects. Under the influence of 
a protectionist policy the revenue duties on tea, coffee, and 
sugar have in the last-named country been either abolished 
or cut down to a very low amount, while the duties on raw 
materials and manufactures are many and high. There is 
no approach to equality between the internal taxation and 
the customs tariff ; on the contrary, the duties are design- 
edly fixed so as to give a preference to native producers.^ 

§ 6. The broad result of an examination of the customs 
systems of different countries is to indicate that financial 
operations are greatly hindered, and their effectiveness 
diminished, by the intrusion of politico-economic objects. 
We may indeed conveniently divide import duties into two 
classes : (i) the small number that contribute to the 
revenue in a satisfactory way, and ( 2 ) the far larger 
number that only provide income as it were incidentally. 
The protective duties of modern societies are in fact often 
rather a mode of expenditure than of revenue, since by the 
increased cost of collection that they make requisite, and 
by their indirect efforts on the financial duties, they take 
more from the Exchequer than they bring in to it. The 
line is not always clearly drawn ; the same duty may be at 
once revenue and protective, as in the case of the French 
and German corn duties ; but this situation really indicates 
either that the protection given is ineffectual, or that a 
great deal of the tax is wasted by the virtual bounty given 
to the home producers. Whatever view we may take of the 

^ For the founding of the ZoUvereita, see Roscher, § 102 ; also his Gesckichte, 
ch. 34> and for the present German customs, GoHn, §§ 404-10; Wagner, iv, 
655-66, 767-70. 

^ For the American tariffs see Taussig, Tariff History of the United Stttks^ 

, wliefCt however, financial considerations are not made prominent. 
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wisdom of a protective policy, we must allow that it means 
a certain outlay on the part of the State by the sacrifice of ^ 
what would otherwise have gone to increase the revenye. 

Another noticeable feature is the great prominence of 
import duties. Transit dues l|ave been completely aban- 
doned,^ and export duties have a very subordinate place, 
They do not exist in Franco, Germany, or the United 
States, and until the adoption of the export duty on coal ^ 
by Great Brhain in 1901, mfght be said to have been 
confined to countries at a lower stage. Brazil has a pro- 
ductive duty on the export of coffee, as Chile has on 
nitrates, but India takes the foremost position with its 
opium and rice duties. The English coal duty, with its 
yield of ;^i,30O,ooo, must come next in order. Some of 
the English colonies also levy duties on the export of their 
staple product, sugar in the case of the West Indian ^ 
Islands.^ But these exceptional cases only tend to confirm 
the rule that under modern conditions imports are the most 
effective objects of taxation. Nor is it hard to see the 
reasons that have made them preferred. The excise 
taxation of commodities almost necessarily carries with it ^ 
the use of corresponding duties on imports, and some 
imported articles are very suitable objects for imposition. 
Hence their employment for rCvenug purposes. The desire . 
to encourage native industry accounts for the duties on 
many articles that are very decidedly unfit to be taxed, and 
especially for the use of import duties with respect to them. 
We may indeed trace a general movement by which the 
transit duty has been abandoned, and the once prevailing 
export taxes reduced to insignificance, while the import 
tax comes to the front 

1 Th? Indian transit duties— the most important of which was that on 
Cashmere wool (10 per cent.)— were -abolished by Mr. James Wilson ; see bis 
Financial Sialemeni (i86q), 22, But jmrt of t^e ppium revenue is really a 

transit charge on the drug from'the native States. 

a The Indian opium duty— partly monopoly, partly transit— yielded 84,500,000 : 
rupees in 1880-1, but the estimate for 1899-1990 v/as only 66,000,000 rupees, 
the Brazilian coffee duty gave 1,800,000 in 1889. 
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There is a further movement in respect to the customs 
system that is deserving of notice, viz. its extension over, or 
application to, wider areas. The case of Germany has been 
mentioned, but France in the last century, Italy in the 
present one, and even the United Kingdom are additional 
instances.^ The latest example is the federation of the 
Australian Colonies into a single Commonwealth with a 
unified customs system in 1901. It is highly probable that 
further advances will be made in this respect. Proposals 
for customs unions of the British Empire, of Central Europe 
and of ^11 the American nations, however they may differ 
in practicability, are all signs of the times, and show the 
direction in which movement will be made. To understand 
the real meaning of this tendency it is well to reassert a 
point previously noticed, viz. that financially considered, 
customs duties are but one form of the taxation of com- 
modities, and that therefore the formation of a customs 
union fs pro tanto, the substitution of excise for customs. 
How far this method can be carried at present is not easily 
determinable, but it may be suggested that ultimately the 
boundary duties on imports will share the fate of those on 
the export and transit trades. The taxation of goods at 
the frontier, in spite of the improvement^ in the mechanism 
of collection, is a seripus obstruction to trade, especially 
under modern conditions in which rapidity and despatch 
are of such great importance. Just as the town octrois 
would be intolerable in England or America, so it may 
come to pass that a customs line between England and 
France will be too inconvenient to be endured. For the 
immediate future, however, the customs system must remain 
as a necessary element in the taxation of commodities that 
the heavy outlay of modern States makes indispensable. 

§ 7. The problem of incidence — always a difficult one — 
is especially involved in the case of taxation of foreign 

^ The English customs system was extended to Scotland in 1707, but not to 
Ireland till 1825, when the Union duties were repealed. At present the 
Channel Islands are outside it, and the Isle of Man is under special regulations. 
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trade. The various parties affected and the very compli- 
cated conditions that govern the course of unimpeded 
trade, must be taken into account before a full interpre- 
tation can be given ; it is, besides, hard to obtain confirm- 
ation or correction of the results of deductive reasoning by 
appeal to statistics, as they do not throw much light on the 
really obscure parts of the subject 

To begin witli the most primitive form. Who pays the 
cost of a transit duty ? According to Adam Smith ‘duties 
of this kind are paid altogether by foreigners; and, perhaps, 
are the only duties that one State can impose on the 
subjects of another, without obstructing in any respect the 
industry or commerce of its own/ ^ The loss must, he 
supposes, fall on the sending or the receiving country. 
This view, however, needs qualification. A transit duty 
will force trade to take another direction, or if this is 
impossible will reduce its volume, and thereby injuriously 
affect the transport industry and the entrepot Business.^ 
For example, a transit duty in Belgium would be disastrous 
to the railways of that country and to the position of 
Antwerp as an international warehouse. If we recognise 
that a transit duty is an import tax without a drawback on 
export, wc see at once that it is unadvisable for the same 
reasons that have led to the universal adoption of draw- 
backs. 

The export duty is,, generally speaking, open to similar 
objections. As employed in mediieval times, it was 
designed partly to tax those foreigners who used the staple 
product of the country, and partly as an impost on the 
producers, or owners of natural agents. It is evident that 
the incidence of the tax will vary according to the position 
of the article tailed. That the home traders will try to 
raise the price is certain, but their success in this endeavour 
will depend on (i) the extent to which outside competition 

^ Wealth of Nations^ 379. 

The abolition of the Indian transit dues was or the object of stimulating 
through trade. Wilson, ut sup. 22. 
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is possible, and (2) the need that foreigners have for the 
article. Where several sources of supply exist, the effect of ^ 
taxing one of them will be to turn demand to the others, 
and where increased price checks demand, it tends to 
bring about a fall. Thus it may be said that, in most cases, 
^n export duty is chiefly paid by thO country that imposes 
ijfc Unless the country has a complete monopoly of the 
product, and the foreign demand remains ilhaffected by a 
rise of price, the whole burden cannot be transferred to the 
consumers. *This case is, it need^not be said, rarely found,^ 
but any approximation to it will partly pass the tax to the 
folfeign consumers. Still as a practical result, the bulk of 
the -duty falls immediately on the producers of the taxed 
product, though it may be shifted by them to the owners 
of land, skilled labour, or fixed capital concerned in the 
business. A large number of export duties might even by 
diminishing foreign trade lower the rates of wages and 
interest generally. 

The effects of an import duty have to be judged on the 
same principles. The usual incidence will be on the con- 
sumers of the commodity, but where no other- market 
is open to the foreign producer, and where any in- 
crease of price arrests demand, the \)urden of the tax 
will be transferred to the producing country, with of 
course the same ulterior effects as those found in re- 
spect to export duties. It is B^so true that such a case 
is hardly in existence. The foreign producer has other 
markets, and demand is not often so sensitive ; besides 
there is always the possibility of transferring labour and 
capital to other employments, should the pressure be 
sufficiently severe.® 

^ Wool in mediaeval England and opium India at present have been 
Suggested as examples, but the latter is undoubtedly open to some competition. 
The newly imposed coal duty has given rise to mudh discussion on this point. 
Mine owners, lessees, colliers, shippers, foreign consumers, and the home con- 
sumers of imported commodities have, each and all been put forward as the" 
real bearers of the tax, Cp. Jevons, Coa/ Question^ 337. 

2 For farther discussion of this cornplicated question, see Nicholson, 
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The preceding considerations suggest that it is possible, 
in some instances, to place the weight of taxation on 
foreigners, and thus to\ levy what is subsbintialll' a tribute 
from them ; but they alsO‘.«how that the probability of 
success in any design of the kind .. is very flight. It is 
further to be noticed that it is through revenue duties only 
that any advantage of the kind can be gained ; a protective 
duty, if effective, brings in little or no revenue. That such 
duties are injurious to foreign countries is, we believe, 
unquestionable, but they are as certainly not advantageous 
to the revenue of the nation that imposes them. The corn 
duties of France and Germany may perhaps somewhat 
reduce the demand for Russian and American corn, and 
thus loWer the price obtained by those countries, just as 
the English tea duty may have in part been paid by the 
Chinese ; but in the former instance a corresponding ex- 
cise duty on corn, if practicable, would add far more to 
the revenue with, on the whole, less sacrifice.^ 

A study of the question of incidence in relation to 
customs duties, therefore, leads to the conclusion, that while 
their real operation is often complicated and difficult to 
follow, the main burden falls on the country that imposes 
them, and that it can hardly ever hope, even if it should 
so desire, to shift any substantial part of its taxation to 
another nation or nations. On the whole the duties on 
imports must be regarded % common with the^^excise, and, 
where it exists, state monopoly, as one part of the system 
for taxing the consumption of wealth. 

Principles^ iii. 342-9 ; Seligman, Incidence^ 300-304 ; Edgeworth, Ecommic 
fonmalf iv. 39-48 ; Bastable, International Trade^ 1 10-24, and BHtt. Assoc, 
Report,, 1889, 440-48, also cp. lik. iil ch. 5. 

^ For the corn duties, Wagner, U. 359, 367 ; Conrad, art. * Landwirlbschaft ’ 
ill Schdttberg, ii. 247-2601; for tea, Senior, Pol, Ec, 184. 



CHAPTER VIII 


TAXES ( ; Communications and acts 

§ I. When dering the system of taxation, we recog- 
nised that, ion to the primary taxes levied on the 

income r ibutors and those secondary imposts 

affectii consumption of commodities, there remained 

a lar^. group of charges not to be placed under either 
category. Communications, transfers of property, inherit- 
ances and legal transactions have all been made to supply 
a part of the State’s revenue.^ The principles on which 
this part of the tax-system should be based, and the justi- 
fication for its employment, have also been briefly noticed ; 
but there can be no doubt that very different elements have 
assisted in its establishment. There* is, first, the close 
resemblance of some of the objects taxed to commodities. 
A charge on transport is very like a duty on goods trans- 
ported, and the same close coniiexion exists in such cases 
as the advertisement and newspaper taxes : they might be 
called ‘ taxes on quasi-commodities,’ Another contributing 
agency is the ‘ fee ’ system. Some of the taxes on acts arc 
but extensions of fees paid for services rendered. Land 
transfers and other judicial acts require the intervention of 
state officials, for whose services a charge may fairly be 
made, and these payments are easily developed into taxes. 
In like manner, the economic receipts from public industry 
or possessions may, through the use of monopoly, be carried 
to a point at which they become in part taxation. Older 
^ See Bk, iii, ch, i, §§ ii, 12; ch. 4, § 10* 
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perhaps thadi any of t 4 e foregoing is the effect of the 
sovereign’s prerogative rights. The general power over the 
subject’s property, whether expressed in the feudal forms, 
or in the older idea of dominium emincnSy issued in duties 
on the transmission of possessions from the dead to the 
living, as well as in the case of transfers inter vivos. The 
fact that all these elements have contributed towards the 
creation of the taxes under consideration, and supply the 
historical interpretation of their existence, does not in the 
least affect the positions that at present the true legal 
ground of such charges is to be found in the legislative 
power of the State, and that their financial justification 
depends on the place they hold in the tax-system. A valid 
defence can be only based on their being conducive to the 
ends of economy, equity, and productiveness, and it was in 
that light that we admitted their legitimacy under present 
conditions. 

§ 2. The first of the sub-classes in this part of the tax 
system is that levied on communications and transport. 
The most conspicuous part of the revenue derived by the 
State from this source has been already considered in 
connexion with the industrial domain. Post offices and 
railways are apparently contributors to the economic rather 
than to the tax revenue. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
find in some cases a tax element in such receipts. The 
net earnings of the English Post Office are declared to 
be for 1901-2 ^3, 999, 000, and of this amount, the far 
greater part, perhaps the whole, is obtained from corre- 
spondence, The rates for circulars and newspapers are not 
fixed on a profitable scale. It therefor! follows that the 
excess of postal revenue over expenditure is a tax on 
ordinary and commercial letter-writers, but one of a very 
moderate nature, though it is not easy to estiiiiate the 
check that a penny, as against a halfpenny, rate gives to 
trade.^ Regarded as a tax diffused over the community, it 

^ See the discussion in Memoranda on Incidence [C. 9528] as to the nature 
of the postal revenue, and cp. supra. Book ii. ch. § 9, 
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IB on the wifole defensible, though tne tendency co insist that 
the postal profits shall be devoted, to improving the service 
is already becoming more pronounced. That England,^ 
with its dense population and high industrial development, 
is very favourably situated for cheap postal working is ' 
undoubtedly true. Other countries have very little postal 
' surplus to deal with ; their difficulty rather consists irt 
keeping up sufficient receipts to balance expenditure. 

The Prussian state railways have been in an analogous 
position to the English Post Office. Such hi^h net receipts 
as they have obtained could hardly be due to superior 
management: they rather suggest unduly high rates or 
inefficient railway service, and in the latter respect there 
appears to be reason for complaint^ A slight reduction in 
train service or delay in delivery of goods may reduce the 
cost of working, but proves very expensive and inconvenient 
for traders. For reasons stated before,^ it is not likely that 
taxation of this kind will continue. The railway service, 
when under public management, will usually tend to be 
worked at such rates as will simply cover its cost. 

In countries where the railway system is left to private 
enterprise the question of taxation takes a different form; 
The companies appear as the possessols of land, buildings, 
and rolling stock, as well as the recipients of income, and 
they (t.e, their shareholders) will naturally be taxed for 
both general and local purposes. Thus the English local 
rates and the income tax apply to them. Many American 
States employ a special corporation tax on railroads. But 
these charges can hardly be regarded as falling on transport, 
though the last m^entioned has in some degree that effect. 
Nearer to our present subject are the English passenger 
duty and the French taxes on the transport of goods and 
passengers. The former, which is a land of descendant of > 
the duty on stage coaches, used to consist of five per cent* 
of the gross receipts from passengers, but by a series of 

^ See Foxwell and Farrer, Express Tt'oins, Ii8 s^. 

2 Bk. ii. ch. 5, §8 i4> 
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abatements itid exemptions its yield lias been lowered from 
£810,000 to £330,000, oi:,vmore than half. The Frerlth 
taxes imposed after the war of 1871 have been removed 
from goods of slow carriage, but are still levied on express 
goods at five per cent., and oh passengers at a "very high 
rate (over twenty-three per cent). Tor 1901 the receiptai ., 
ckme to £2,486,000, or about seven times the English, ones,^\ 
Several of the American state taxes on railways are based 
. either on the net or gross earnings of the lines ; the latter is 
plainly the English passenger tax in a more comprehensive 
form. 

The questions connected with the incidence of this kind of 
taxation are somewhat complex. At first it might appear 
that the tax would simply be added to the passenger fares 
or goods rates, and would therefore fall on the travellers, 
or in the case of goods on the dealers, and finally through 
them on the consumers. On the other hand, it has been 
pointed out that railway rates and fares are not fixed by 
cost of service, but, on the principle of all monopolies, so as 
to get the maximum net return. Consequently, the rates 
being already at their highest profitable point will not bear 
any further increase, and a tax on transport will be really 
a tax on railway dividends.^ The latter view, however, as- 
sumes too easily the absolute monopoly of railway business, 
and also that rates are in all cases placed at the point of 
maximum profit. The legal, and still more the moral, 
limits on the power of rajiway managers cannot be ignored, 
and they would compel at least the sharing with the users 
of the service of any gain obtained by the railways, as they 
would permit an increase in cases of new taxation. In 
countries where railway construction is still active, a tax 
as heavy as that in Erance would tend to check the opening 
bf fresh lines, and therefore, in the sliape of diminished 

^ The tax on bicycles recently imposed in France may be re^jarded as ^ 
tax* on transport, but it is perhaps more correct to pla<je it undei^^ the head olf 
dicences. ^ ^ 

^ Sidgwick, Pol. Ec. 574 ; Fawcett, PoL Ec. 628- gii See f6r discussion If 
some theoretical varieties Edgeworth, vii. 230-2. 

pT' 
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railway accommodation, fall on the commut^ity. Every- 
where the hindrance to fresh outlay would have the sam^ 
effect, but in a less degree. Thus there is no reason to 
doubt that, with the high guaranteed dividends of the 
French railway companies, the tax on transport is shifted 
from them to the passengers and senders of goods, and in 
all cases an indeterminate portion falls on them. Such a 
form of taxation is very undesirable : like a charge on 
correspondence, it acts in restraint of trade, both with 
respect to goods and to business passengers. Even in 
the case of travellers for pleasure it is an impost on one 
of the most effective means of improvement. If railway 
earnings are to be taxed, it is better that they should be 
dealt with directly, either by requiring a price for the 
concession or a portion of the dividends. To trust to the 
uncertain action of shifting is not advisable where commer- 
cial interests may be seriously affected.^ 

The same conclusion may be extended to the treatment 
of telegrams and parcels. Unless on the ground of financial 
necessity, the effort to raise revenue from these factors of 
trade cannot be justified. The defence of letter- post 
taxation is to be found in its general diffusion, and in the 
fact that it is hardly perceived. ^ 

The treatment of the press and advertising agencies in 
respect of taxation may be next considered. Arising partly 
out of the system of control adopted by governments with 
respect to news, the taxation of newspapers by means of 
stamps was employed in England, France, and Prussia. 
Both the issues of newspapers and the advertisements in 
them were taxed. This impost was first established in 
England in 1712, at a moderate rate, but raised by degrees 
till, in 1815, it came to 4d per sheet, while the duty for 
each advertisement was 35-. The latter was abolished 

^ Professor Ely advocates taxation of gross receipts in order to escape 
evasion. Taxatiotiy 324. But where this danger exists a more thorough 
reform is wanted. ' Taxation of railways by American States on this basis 
i* particularly unsuitable owing to inter-state competition. See Adams, 
Finance^ 458-62. 
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in 1853, and^the newspaper duty in 1855.^ The Prussian 
tax was repealed in 1874, and the French one three ygars 
earlier. Austria, however, has retained the duty on news- 
papers. 

The objections to such taxation are plain enough. To 
tax the press is to limit the diffusion of information and 
one of the means of popular education. It has* the further 
defect of being very unequal in its pressure, and at the 
same time being very likely to become uneconomical, as a 
tax on journals reduces their sale and lowers their quality.- 
The advertisement duty was a direct check to trade, and 
prevented the growth of businesses relying on the custom 
of a large and scattered body of persons. These considera- 
tions, together with the small revenue from the duties — 
;^’S00,000 at the highest (1815) — has made their repeal im- 
perative, unless in countries where political reasons make 
the control of the ju'ess desired. 

^ 3/ We have more than once had occasion to refer t|^^ 
the employment of stamps as a part of the mechanism of 
taxation. A great many fees, the postal revenue, the 
Russian and American tobacco taxes, and the newspaper 
duty in England are or were collected in this manner. It 
is, however, ih connexion with the taxes on acts that the 
stamp form becomes particularly prominent. So much is 
this the case that ‘stamps' in England and the 'timbre^ in 
France aio actually treated as distinct heads of revenue.*^ 
It is therefore important to state plainly that there is 
no separate stamp tax a's such. The term merely denotes 
that the mode of collecting the taxes is by the use of 
stamps. This particular fiscal contrivance — first introduced 
in Holland in 1624 — is peculiarly suited for levying taxes 

^ Dowell, iv. 338-'47. ^ 

2 Cp. Mill’s judgment, ‘ A tax on newspapers is objectionable, not so much 
where it does fall as where it does not,’ Prmciples^ Bk. v. ch. 5, § 2. But 
does not a tax ‘ fall ’ where it is privative ? 

3 See the heads of revenue in the annual Statistical Ahtracts, where * stamps 
take a place beside ‘ customs ’ and ‘ excise. ’ 


p ■h '2 
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on acts or commercial dealings, and is on 'i:hat account 
i'eg|f<ied as being their special feature. Modern European 
taxation u^^es it extensively, and sometimes combines I? 
with the older method of registration at a public office. 
The great convenience of the stamp system results from the 
facilities that it gives for proportioning taxation to value. 
By grading the prices of the necessary stamps, the tax on 
: any act or transfer can be adjusted to the amount dealt in, 
and the formalities are made easier and less cumbersome. 

This system of stamp dutie^— as following English usage 
we may call it — covers a ^:\^ry wide^field and is growing 
in favour. Extensions to fresh business forms, particularly 
in connexion with Stock Exchange transactions, have been 
carried out both in England and Germany, and higher rates 
are probable in the future. The chief groups into which 
the system may be divided are:— (i) Taxes on law pro- 
ceedings and juridical acts ; (2) those on the ordinary 
^^^mmercial instruments, on stocks, shares, etc. ; (3) taxes 
the sale of property, especially immovables ; and (4) 
taxes on gratuitous transfers, including the large and im- 
portant body of duties on successions after death. This 
arrangement is in sorrlie respects open to criticism, for com- 
mercial transactions involve transfer.^ of property, and suc- 
cession duties have certain points of difference from gifts, but 
it is convenient as supplying an outline of the classes of 
objects taxed, and need not be regarded as logically exact. 

§ 4. The taxation of law proceedings is a development 
of the fees ccharged for judicial services. So far as the 
charge is merely a recompense for the actual expense that 
the proceedings cause, it ma^y best be looked on as a fee, 
but if it is raisfed to a higher point in order to cover some 
of the general expenses ^ of justice, it is rather special 
taxation levied on the class of litigants for . the exti'a 
advantages it enjoys. Certain classes of the com- 
munity make greater use of the tribunals, and such tax- 
ation compels them to contribute a part of the expense 
incurred their use. ^ore eyeful consideration shows 
the errors applying the rule^^f particular interest in this 
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way. The administration of justice is a general interest 
that affects rich and poor, litigants and non-litigants 
alike. A tax on iegfl process is a hindrance to the use of 
the tribunals, an obstacle to obtaining legal remedies. 
The arguments of Bentliam on this point have never been 
refuted,^ and it seems that the true course is to reduce 
the necessary fees .to the lowest point, unless in the 
exceptional case of commercial courts, where a small 
contribution towards the permanent expense may perhaps 
be allowable. evertheless, ♦most legal systems do, in 
effect, tax litigants. The English charges, so far as direct ■ 
receipts are concerned, hardly exceed the level of fees, 
but there is a good deal , of unnecessary cost in the 
methods of procedure that is burdensome to the parties 
and not productive of revenue to the State. France is 
in somewhat the same position ; its strictly tax receipts 
are probably somewhat less than those obtained in Eng- 
land.^ The German fees from the courts of justice alst)' 
contain a tax element. The Prussian net receipts from this 
source were about ;£’i,750,00Qin 1868 ; ;£’2, 300,000 in 1894-5, 
and over ;^2,5oo,ooo in 1 897-8, though the part inclusion of 
non-contentious fees makes precise statement difficult. The 
intrusion of taxation into this part of administration should 
be carefully watched, which is most effectively done by 
revising the scale of feCs at short intervals. 

Taxation of juridical acts is open to objection, as in most 
cases they are necessary, for^ the assertion of claims or 
rights, and graduation in proportion to value is hardly 
possible. It is, besides, unwise to put pressure on the 
poorer classes in connexion with what is so conspicuous 
a part of state action. >The fee principle is the one really 
applicable to such "Tases, unless a measure of value can 
be found, when a projportional "scale at a moderate rate 
may be used, if financial necessi|iles reqiiir^ it. The method 
of stamps enables this policy to be carried out at th€ 

lowest cost, and with on the whole the least evasion, 

'■ ' 

^ Theory of Le^isloUion. 146 ; cp, Bk, 3* § 2. 

Cp. Bk, ii. ch. 4^ 9 ^ 
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The duties on juridical acts are not quite clearly separated 
from those on what we have called commercial transa^^ 
tions. The simplest relation between parties has its legal 
side ; the giving of a receipt or the transfer of a share may 
be said to be an act of law, but in the great majority of 
cases this aspect of the transaction passes without notice, 
and the economic process attracts chief attention. Deal- 
ings in bills of exchange, bills of lading, shares, or stock, 
in the various forms that the modern ^oney market 
presents, may be regarded as equally suitable objects 
for taxation with ordinary income, or the use of com- 
modities. They have also the advantage, as it is thought, 
of falling on the circulation of wealth, and therefore corre- 
sponding to and supplementing the duties on the other 
departments of the economic process. Some recent advo- 
cates have discovered another useful function in that they 
are mainly levied on the gains from speculation [Conjunctm- 
gezvinn)y which, as being ‘ unearned,' arc evidently a fit 
subject for taxation ; while, finally, they present to the 
practical financier the pleasing prospect of a tolerable 
revenue without the social and technical difficulties that 
the taxation of income and commoc|ities gives rise to. 

The objections are, however, not to be lightly treated. 
All such duties are, it must be said, to some extent 
obstructive of trade. A tax on the formation of companies 
is so far a check to their establishment. Duties on the 
transfer of shares tend to keep capital from that particular 
form of investment, and to make these evidences of owner- 
ship less mobile. Even a small tax on cheques is a limit 
to the extension of banking, and a receipt duty is a charge 
on the evidence of an important class of transactions in 
which everybody is sure to be concerned. High rates are 
in fact an inducement to evasion, or to entire neglect of 
the requisite formalities, anfl therefore often cause injustice 
where claims are disputed. The probleni raised by this 
part of the tax-system hand, to avoid undue 

pressure on the circulation and transference of wealth, and, 
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on the othtfr, to derive sufficient revenue to make the 
maintenance of the duties justifiable. From this point 
of view the English method seems the best — viz. that which 
raises a large revenue from low duties, and escapes un- 
necessary discrimination and complication by uniform 
rates, or at most a small number of scales. Great elabora- 
tion and minute distinctions between different classes of 
acts are productive of far more inconvenience to the tax- 
payers than of revenue to the State. Where, however, 
ad valorem rates can be easily applied, it is possible to 
combine simplicity and proportionality to value.'^ 

One particular class of duties, that on the transfer of 
property, and especially on land and fixed capital, or, in 
legal language, ‘immovables,’ gives rise to still greater 
doubt and question. Heavy taxation on transfer has the 
effect of lowering the value of the articles subject to it, and 
prevents their ready passage from one owner to another. 
In the case of such important commodities as land and 
buildings, any result of the kind is detrimental to economic 
progress. One of the agents of production is hindered 
from reaching the po.ssession of those who couid best use 
it, and the total production of the country is less than it 
would otherwise be. High duties on land transfer are 
therefore forbidden by tlie strongest financial and economic 
reasons, viz. the injury they inflict on the national wealth, 
and by consequence on the public revenue. Fees suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of the legal machinery needed for 
transfer are legitimate, and where revenue is urgently re- 
quired, a moderate transfer duty may be employed, just 
as, under like conditions, raw materials may be subject to 
excise or customs duties. 

On the whole, tljen, it seems that the place of taxation 
on acts, whether by stamps or other machinery, is a sub- 
ordinate one. It cannot wisely be used to collect as large 

^ Both ill France ana ( Germany ix)jnilar feeling is strongly in favuiii: of an 
extension of ‘ Bourse taxation,’ as shown by the Fr^^ch law of 1892 and the 
German legislation of 1894 1900. 
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a revenue as either the primary taxes on ‘income and 
property or the duties on consumption. A very wealthy 
community with large commercial transactions may be 
able to bear the levying of a toll on them, provided that it 
is kept within due jDOunds. The yield of the penny duties 
in England may be taken as an illustration, but it must at 
the same time be remembered that any injudiciousness 
in the imposition will cause a loss to the trading com- 
, munity, not easily perceived, but none the less present and 
real.i 

§ 5. The regular history of the English stamp duties 
commences after the Revolution. By the Stamp Act 
(1694), duties varying from id to 405*. were imposed on 
legal instruments, which were grouped in six classes, and 
each sheet of a document was separately taxed. Twenty 
years later some of the rates were graded in proportion to 
the value affected, and the duties were increased. Several 
other increases were made as financial necessities demanded, 
and the yi^ld of the duties was larger.^ Bills of exchange 
and promissory notes were brought under taxation in 1782, 
and receipts in the next year. Fresh increases followed 
in the time of the great war, and a great many complicated 
rates %ere established, until in i8i§ the total yield was 
;^2,8oo,ooo, of which ;£'i,ioo,ooo came from bills, notes, 
and receipts. Some reductions and improvements were 
made in 1850, and the penny receipt duty was introduced 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1853. The further progress consisted 
in a wider use of the system of low duties, a closer ap- 
proximation to ad valorem charges in the variable duties, 

^ Some of the ‘ penny ’ duties devised by Mr. Gladstone erred in this respect ; 
that on packages, justilicd by its author for statistical reasons. Fincmdal 
Sia^ments^ 161, 295. The French statistical duties have the same defect. 

Leroy-Beaulieii, i. v . , ^ 

The following arjj'the figures for selected years^i — 

1714 , . /i 17,000 

. 1727 ■ ;' r6o,ooQ"^ 

1760 . > , \ . 290,006 

177^ . . . 442.000 
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and an extension to the new forms of documents and 
transactions that modern commerce had;tc}evel6ped^ ; The 
last-mentioned movement is hardly concluded, tj^ough 
recent legislation has left little to be done in tht future, 
except in the task of removing ana|galies. The yield 
from these different forms is now ;^7,soo,ooo«annually, of 
which about ;£^700i000 is received from bills and promissory 
notes, nearly 500,000 from the penny duties,^ and' 
about ;!£’3,6 oo,ooo from the taxes on deeds, sales, and 
securities. 

The French system is older than the corresponding 
English ope. The duties at present known as enregistre- 
merit and timbre can be traced back to a series of dues 
existing under the monarchy.^ This was one of the forms 
of taxation that were in substance preserved by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, for though it abolished the old names, 
it retained the regulations under the new title ‘ enregistre- 
menty and dealt with the two comprehensive classes of 
‘acts’ and ‘transfers of property,’ including under these 
heads gifts and successions after death. Parallel with it 
were the stamp duties — first used in France in 1665 — 
which were reformed in 1791. The field covered by this 
system is even more comprehensive than th^ English one. 
Transactions of all kinds are brought within the net of 
taxation by elaborate and complicated regulations. The 
legislation of the revolutionary period, which at first was 
ineffective, owing to bad administration, became more pro- 
ductive as settled conditions were restored. The duties of 
registration were separated into ‘ fixed ’ and ‘proportional,’, 
to which, since 1872, an intermediate class known as 
‘ graduated ’ duties has been added. These groups, as their 
several designatioi^ show, consist respectively of uniform, 
of ad valorem, and of t:lassified rates. Iti the corresponding 

^ In 1881 the p^J^age an<l revenue j^nny stamps were combined, so that the 
exact receipt of the latter is now a matter of calculation. 

^ These charges were known as coiUMe, insimuHim, and emimne dknicr. 
The stamp duty was known as the formUU* 
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Stamp system, the charges depend,^ either on thb size of the 
document (imibre de dimefision), or on the value dealt^ 
with, ^nd for the former a sCale is prescribed. Cheques, 
receipts, insurance policies, and other negotiable in- 
struments of very ^varied kinds are brought under this 
^ charge. * h. 

Asa result, the yield of the duties has been a growing 
one. In 1800 the total receipts were less than ;!f2,8oo,ooo. 
By 1816 they came to ;^'5,200,0C)0, and in 1 830 to ;^7,28o,ooo. 
In i860 they reached 14,500,000, and had^ in 1890 risen 
to over ;£‘28, 000,000.^ Their yield in 1901 exceeded 
;629 ,ooo,ooo. Out of this amount successions (which 
belong to the subject of the next chapter) and donations 
contributed ^9,000,000, and the duties on land -transfer over 
;^5, 250,000.2 

So great an increase — tenfold in ninety years, and nearly 
twofold between 1830 and i860, and again between the 
latter year and 1890 — is due to three distinct causes, viz. 
(1) the normal growth of wealth and transactions respecting 
it; (2) the extension of the “duties to new cases; and (3) 
the establishment of higher rates ; and, so far as the stamp 
duties arc concerned, the effect of each has been about 
equal. There seems to be little doubf that in many cases 
the rates are far too high and the regulations toocomplicated. 

^ Stourm, i. 442-3, 468-9 ; Leroy-Beaiilicu, i. 528, 533. 

- The following figures give the result of i\\Qen 7 'e^siremejit^\\{\ tuuhreUn 1901 . 

^ (ooo\s omitted). 


Transfers for value (movables) ... 

... 2,886 

,, ,, (immovables),.. 

.. 5,258 

Gifts 

932 

Successions after death 

... 8,000 

Other duties (including fees) 

... 5,400 

Stamp duties (fixed) 

... 5,000 

,, (proportional) 

... 2 , 0 (XD 

The Bourse tax 

246 


From this total the succession duties have to be deducted, and allliwance has to 
be made for the element of fees under the ‘other duties.’ Acics civih cl 
admiiiistratifs amount to ;^'3,ooo,ocx), Actes jmUciah'cs to ;^96o,ooo. Probably 
one-half of these sums should be regarded as * fees,’ the other half as 
taxation. 
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Especially In the case of land-transfer is thf first defect 
noticeable. The duties directly imposed on sale are nearly 
7 per cent., and with the stamps and fees the total charge 
is over 10 per cent. — Le. where land sell'^ for thirty years’ 
purchase it amounts to at least three years’ income. 
Such a rate is open to the severest condemnation as 
tending to immobilise the most important form of pro- 
perty and thereby to reduce the productive power of the 
community. 

The influence of French financial legislation on neigh- 
bouring countries has been considerable, pnd nowhere more 
than in Italy. The duties on transactions in that country 
have been formed on the same general lines as the enregistre- 
nicnt and timbre^ and at first increased even more rapidly 
in their returns. From ;£’i,4OO,0O0 in 1862 they rose to 
;^3,6ck),ooo in 1875, and advanced steadily' until in 1887-8 
they . amounted to .^"5, 500,000, at which point they have 
since remained, while the succession duties, which were only 
£ 2 %Of>oo in 1862, had become ;^i, 000,000 in 1876 and 
i!*i,47o,ooo in 1887-8. Enlarged territory, higher rates of 
duty, and greater stringency in collection were the chief 
reasons for this growth of revenue. 

Neither registration nor stamp duties have acquired as 
much financial importance in the German States. The 
transfer of land is not heavily burdened, and the methods 
of registrati(ni are devised for the convenience of the parties 
concerned. The succession duties are as yet confined to 
the separate States, but an imperial system of taxes on 
commercial affairs has been established. Bills of exchange, 
shares, credit instruments, and commercial transactions have 
thus been by degrees brought under moderate taxation, 
and developed by^ series of measures in i88r, 1885, 1894, 
and lastly 1900. The stamp duty on ‘exchange’ yielded 
^500,000 in 1900. The more important ‘Bourse tax’ in- 
creased from ;£^750 ,ooo in 1885 to ;i6’i,300,ooo in 1890 and 
to ^2,700,000 in 1895. The yield in igoo was a little less 
than in 1895. ’ 
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The reveille Sbtained is very, much below 'flhe EhgHsh, 
French, or Italian receipts. ^ 

j § 6. The actual operation of the auties on transactions 
is not always capable of being precisely estimated, and in 
regard to some of the classes the^^question of incidence 
has given rise to much dispute. Very often a transaction 
has reference to some material commodity, and then a duty 
on it may plausibly be assimilated with an ordinary tax on 
commodities, and the same principles applied to its investi- 
To levy a charge on transactions connected with 
^ production is, so far, an increase in the expenses of produc- 
tion that the producer and dealer will endeavour to shift 
to the consumer. In most oT the taxes on receipts and 
bills the burden, falling as it does on. trade as a whole, may 
; be regarded as a tax on business gains. Whether any of it 
will be represented in higher prices to the consumers will 
depend on the extent to which the burden is unequally 
imposed, but under actual conditions this effect is not 
very likely to be experienced. The duties are too small 
a proportion of the total cost to have any influence on 
prices. 

Where transfers of property are taxed the problem 
becomes more difficult, and there is room for doubt as to 
the real incidence of the charge. From one point of view 
it may be held that the purchaser, like the consumer of 
commodities, will in the long run bear the burden, and 
that therefore the price of land or shares would rise in pro- 
portion to the tax. Another view, represented by Adam 
Smith and J. S.' Mill, assumes that in transactions with 
respect to land , the sdler is the more necessitous, and 
has, therefore, to reduce his price by the amount of the tax.^ 
For a somewhat different reason this way of regarding the 
matter may be extended. Forms of property are purchased 
for the incoipe that they yield, but the effect of a tax, so 
far,,as H by the buyer, is to lower the return 

^ * Taxes uiK)U the saks of laml fall altogether upon the seller.’ Wealth of 
Nations, 364 ; cp; Mill, Pritmples, BU. v. ch., 5, § j. " 
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obtain^ed, and besides t6 make the ptmci]pal less saleable 
in the future. It might accordingly be supposed that pur- 
chasers would ts^ke all these elements intoiaccount, and 
place the whole weight of the present and future charges 
on the actual holders. ^^The tax on transfer would in fact 
resemble a §xed tax on the object sold, such as the ' 
manent land tax. There is, on the whole, good reason for 
believing that the incidence is divided between .buyer and ;, 
seller ; the former gets less than he would receive if there 
were no tax, fhe latter pays more than he would on the 
same supposition,^ and some persons keep out of dealing 
on account of the tax. r 

'iSi' 

Where bills of exchange and commercial instruments, 
as stocks and shares, are affected, another result may be 
found. Taxation will tend to drive away floating capital 
from the countries in which it is imposed. A heavy tax on 
transactions in the London money market would be so far 
an inducement to shift them to another country. On this 
ground it is very undesirable to tax international stocks at 
higher rates than exist elsewhere. The utmost care is 
needed in limiting this form of taxation so as to avoid 
injurious action on capital, 

^ Suppose, for example, that a property, which free of duty would sell for 
£lo,OOOf is subject to lo per cent, on transfer. If tlie whole tax fell on the 
seller, he would only get ^9,ocx>, if it all fell ou the buyer he would pay 

1,000. Is it not plain that if an exchange is to take place the prt^bility is 
that there will be a division of the tax? When there, are many transactions the 
less eager buyers and sellers will withdraw, and there will )>e fewlr dealings at 
a higher price, the tax included. See Bohm-Bawerk, Positive Theory of Capital 
(Kng. trails.), 203 13, for the theoretical basis of this position. 




CHAPTER IX 

TAXES ON SUCCESSIONS^ 

§ I. One large and productive form of taxation which 
actual legislation often combines with the transfer and 
stamp duties, but which is of such increasing importance 
as to require separate treatment, must now be considered. 
This is no other than the duties imposed on succession to 
property after death — in well-known English phraseology 
the ‘death duties,’ but also often described as inheritance 
taxes. Though such charges are undoubtedly levied on 
the transfer of property, and are usually — in part at least — 
collected by means of stamps, they yet possess peculiar 
features that mark them off from the^ imposts discussed in 
the preceding chapter. In the first place, they are not the 
result of ordinary commercial operations, and differ even 
from gifts in the circumstance that they are, in a sense, 
forced or compulsory. Again, the incidence of the duty is 
distinct from that in the case of ordinary exchanges, while, 
most significant of all, they amount to, and indeed are by 
some deemed to be, the best mode of carrying out a general 
tax on property. All these characteristics fully justify us in 
devoting some space to an examination of the growth and 
operation of the various ta3j;|s on successions. 

The origin of these duties may be traced to the claim of 

^ See on the whole question of succession duties the careful monograph by 
Dr. Max West entitled The Inheritance Tax\ A. Garelli, VImposta Sue- 
(essoria ; and Schanz, ‘ Sludien zur Geschichte und Theorie der Erbschafts- 
Steuer,’ Finanz Archiv^ xvii. 1-62, xviii. 553”678. 
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the ruler to •take possesston of goods that had no owner, or 
with even greater probability to the feudal dues that were 
payable to the lord at each change of tenancy.^ But in 
any case the full establishment of the State made the 
employment of any form of taxation possible. Recent 
discoveries have revealed the existence of an inheritance 
tax in Egypt under the Ptolemies and it may be of even 
older date.^ Almost at the establishment of the Empire in 
Rome, we find the policy of death duties adopted by 
Augustus, wh(5 imposed a five per cent, tax on the inherit- 
ances of all Roman citizens except those passing to very 
near relatives,'^ a charge which extended with the widening 
of citizenship until it came in the third century to include 
all freemen. Modern States, more particularly in recent 
years, have largely developed the system with ver\’' varied 
scales and grades of duty, so that it has come to be almost 
universally regarded as an essential constituent in any well- 
arranged scheme of finance, and seems to be equally 
approved by popular sentiment and by the larger part of 
scientific opinion.^ In spite of this weight of authority, 
both theoretical and practical, the difficulties to be 
encountered are by no means trivial and are such as to 
deserve attentive consideration. 

^ 2 . Succession duties first of all possess the grave 
economic fault of tending to fall on capital or accumulated 
wealth rather than on income , they therefore may retard 
progress. The force of this objection no doubt varies 
greatly with the economic position of the society and the 
habits of the people, but it is, nevertheless, always more or 
less in operation. The distinction between capital and 

1 Cp. Bk. ii. ch. 4, § 6. The ‘relief’ or ‘heriot’ was the com-ndliest ot 
the feudal dues. 

See the material collected in Wilcken Griechische Ostraka. 

This was the vicesima hereditatuniy which underwent several changes 
until it was abolished in the sixth century. 

^ See the long list given by West, 112, n. 2. Some of the names might 
have been omitted as of little weight, and others, Leroy -Beau lieu, are those 
of very lukewarm supporters. 
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so rigid Ricardo seams to have 
sup^sed^ and there is some transference of taxation 
between these two categories of wealth.^ But this in ho 
wise invalidates the proposition that the levy of duties 
directly on capital tends to reduce the amount of that aid 
to production. To take a part from a given mass of wealth 
at Ihe moment of acquisition leads the new possessor to 
look on the remainder as all that ever existed.^ How far 
evil will actually result depends oh the extent to which the 
accumulation of wealth has become automatic, and also 
largely on. the amount of the duties levied. By placing 
Succession duties at a sufficiently high point the process of 
saving would be stopped even in the most * thrifty of 
modern countries. There is, therefore, a pressing need for 
observing due limits in the rates of charge in order to avoid 
such a danger.^ 

A second aiid more strictly financial difficulty arises ‘from 
the risk of evasion that high duties are likely to cause. 
Unless gifts and sales are taxed at the same rates as 
inheritances there is a strong inducement to resort to 
transfers vivoSy or special legal devices by which the 
liability to duty would be escaped. Here, again, the social 
and economic conditions are important. l%e disposition to 
avoid taxation even by legal hieans var|es in different 
countries, and so do the forms of property to be dealt with. 
Thus the great increase of immaterial wealth, much of it 

’ Cp. Bk. 111. ch. 2, § 5, and Bk. v. ch. 5, § 9, for recognition of this fact. 
Professor Marshall declares that ^the old objection to taxes on inheritances 
that they are paid out of capital . . . 3eems to me to have great force still,’ 
Memo 7 'anday [C. 9528]^^ 123. . 

2 It is therefore impossible to accept Dr. West’s statement, that ‘Whether 
a tax iaipaid out of capital or income depends not on the form of the tax but 
upon its amount and the time allowed % parent* (Inheritance Tax, 1 19), 
unless we reduce the antithesis between the teirrhs so opposed almost to vanish- 
ing point. The mere ‘ name ’ of a tax has of course no effect. 

, ® The strong€^ body of sentiment in favour pf high succession duties is that 

J which regards them as an agericy for reducing large fortunes, and thus bringing 
Ji: about a better distribution of wealth.^, In Bentham^s language such persons 

desire to sacrifice ‘ security * to ‘ equalibb* 
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of an international character, that has taken place in the last 
fifty years, supplies readier means of evasion should the 
possessors desire to use them. The attempt to guard , the 
succession duties by a comprehensive taxation of ail trans- 
fers is too obstructive ta trade and commei^ to be lightly 
adopted, but in case of difficulty it seems the only effectual 
mode.' 

. So far as the smaller successions are affected, heavy 
taxation is objectionable in another way, inasmuch a^ it 
often presses \iery hardly on the payers at a time of need. 
This applies more particularly to inheritances by wives and 
children, but even in the case of collaterals it is sometimes 
a grievance. The dissolution of a household is a time of 
special demands, and the claim of the State may violate 
that canon of convenience which should govern the appli- 
cation of every form of taxation. 

All these circumstances tend to support the proposition 
that duties on inheritances should not be carried beyond a 
moderate limit. There is hardly any form of taxation that 
would be niQre injurious in its ultimate effects, while at the 
same time the evils produced by it may not for a long time 
be attributed to their real cause. 

§ 3. The true place of the succession duties in a developed 
tax system has given rise to much debate, and been the 
occasion for the promulgation of many ingenious theories.^ 
We might choose between the application of the protection 
or quid pro quo theory, by which taxes on inheritances are 
merely the compensation of the State for the trouble of 
securing the due devolution of property, the essentially 
opposite one which regards the public power as a bandit 
levying the highest charges possible on those estates which 
have fallen into its h^nds, and the connected theory of the 
State as the rightful successor to all property, a portion of 

^ See West, 114-19, for a list of the different theories, also 'Seligmati, 
Essays^ 122-33, who holds that the tax is one on ‘ accidental inconie.’ Sohanz 
{Einam Archw, xviii. 172-6), after revievring the eaiiier theories, bases this 
form of taxation on {a] the increase of abiffty in the ^yer, {d) the justice of 

heavier taxation on proi^rty, (.) the power of the State to limit inheritance. ^ 

QQ 
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which it graciously surrenders to those who clahn by will or 
the ordinary rules of distribution in the case of intestacy. But 
to those who have followed the exposition of principles con- 
tained in earlier chapters, none of these one-sided doctrines 
will appear even plausible. Taxation on transfers after 
death is but one part of a general system designed to pro- 
vide the funds needed for the maintenance of the State. It 
must conform to the general canons that govern the tax 
system, and it should be adjusted to the other component 
parts with which it has to make an harmonious whole. 
Assuming that we have a rule of distribution, the burden of 
succession duties should be so adjusted as, together with 
other taxes, to secure its observance.^ From this point of 
view the chief difficulty with the succession duties is their 
necessarily irregular levy. Human life is uncertain in its 
duration, and, as Gladstone once asserted with his wonted 
impressiveness, ‘ no man can die more than once.’ Taking 
the average, however, we find that a fairly constant pro- 
portion of property passes annually by death, and we 
are thus led to regard the death duties as a capitalised 
incorhe-tax levied only on accumulated wealth, and sparing 
those comparatively temporary parts of income that result 
from personal exertion.^ So regarded, they may be progres- 

^ It is ingeniously suggested by Sidgwick that inheritance taxes are ‘ quite 
stti generis and therefore outside the rules for distributing general taxation. 
See his Political Economy^ 577^9i and Politics, I76~y. Kut this view over- 
looks the close connexion between property and income, and also that between 
the successors and those from whom they inherit. 

Financial Statements, 62. 

The system of insurance so extensively advertised liy British insurance com- 
panies to meet the estate duty of 1894 indicates very plainly that this is the 
essential character of the tax. This view is adversely criticised by Seligman 
{Essays, 132), on the grounds that (a) if the existing system (?.<e. without the 
inheritance tax) does reach the living taxpayer, there is the injustice of double 
taxation ; {b) if it does not reach him, there is inequality between persons dying 
at different ages. To which it may be rejoined that {a) it is because the exist- 
ing system only partially reaches the taxpayer that the inheritance tax is intro- 
duced ; and {b) that there is inequality in the case of persons dying at different 
ages, but this, like other inequalities, is hardly avoidable without incurring 
greater evils. Westlake recognises ‘ the fact that death duties may be regarded 
as capitalised income tax,’ {Ecommic Journal, ix. 372), and holds that this view 
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sive as to tljeir rate on the larger inheritances without losing 
the features that we have j^st described, and they may even 
be looked on as a partial realisation of the taxation of one 
form of accidental or unmerited advantage. Whether they 
should be employed in this way, or for the furtherance of 
any wider social ends, i^ch as the better distribution of 
wealth, is a question, not of public finance, but of economic 
policy, though it may be said thfat the result of mixing up 
social and financial aims is not beneficial,^ 

§ 4. As applied in practice, the many taxes on succession 
present at first sight a bewildering variety that makes it 
almost impossible to regard them as being the outcome of 
scientific or administrative foresight, or indeed anything 
else than the result of temporary convenience or fiscal 
necessity. Closer investigation reveals the fact that they 
have been usually graduated on two different principles, 
vi 7 . (i) that near relations should pay less than remote ones 
or total strangers, and (2) the later idea that large succes- 
sions should pay a higher rate of duty than small ones, or 
progression in the usual sense. The former, which is found 
in nearly every system, rests on very old and long estab- 
lished sentiments. The feeling that the wife and children 
are, in a sense, joint-owners of the deceased’s property, 
or at least have the best moral claim to succeed to it, is still 
powerful.^ There is, besides, the already noticed fact that 
the death of the owner is a time when special outlay is 
required, so that heavy taxation would involve sacrifice and 
cause much irritation, and it would, moreover, form the 
strongest stimulus to efforts at evasion. Hence the com- 

is in accordance with the principle of the British system. Lord Milner also 
declares, ‘ I regard the death duty as equivalent to an extra incoine tax on 
property.’ ‘Commission on Agricultural Depression,’ Evidence^ iv. 478 a. 

1 Cp. Bk. iii. ch. 3, § f;. 

® Cp. the Roman rule as to disherison of children, justified by the jurist 
Paulus on the ground that there was a sort of co-partnership between the father 
and the children. See Pliny’s remarks as to the vimima hereditaium^ which 
was ‘ trihutuju tolcrahile et facile heredibus exiraneis^ doviestkis gi'a7)e^ since it 
was levied on goods ‘ qtiaeque nunquatn ut alicn^ ef speranda, sed nt sua 
semperque possessa cepissenL^ Paneg, 37. 


Q Q 2 
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pkte agr^iement as to the principle ef lower rates in the case 
of successions by near kin, with ^ the same time very great 
differences in the allowances actually made in different 
.financial systems. 

Of much greater interest at present is the principle of 
progression as applied to succ^sion dutfes. We have 
! already considered the general question/ but, as in the case 

the income tax, some spicial points are best noticed here, 
v^he hope of promoting a better division of wealth has led 
some opponents of progression to approve of^ts use in this 
Case.^ Soipe of the technical difficulties that make progres- 
sion unsuitable in the case of the income tax are not found 
here. A return of the total wealth of the deceased must in 
any case be made, so that the as^ssment of the duties- is 
comparatively easy. The executor or administrator through 
whose hand the property passes is, besides, often not in- 
terested at all, or very slightly, in evading the duty. Other 
difficulties no doubt remain. Consideration has to be given 
to the effect of high duties on the minds and habits of those 
who are the accumulators of great stores of wealth. They 
may influenced to reduce their savings to the injury of 
the society, or they may employ the various means of 
evasion that their legal advLsers or their owfi ingenuity may 
suggest. But behind any actual scale of progression lies 
the unavoidable danger of arbitrary extension in the future. 
There is as yet no limiting principle discovered which will 
' determine up to what point progressive death duties shall 
be carried, and at whjeh their advance should cease. 

, Appeals to the supposed natural rights of owners, or to the 
^ equally imaginary rights of the State, can supply no solution 
of this problem.^ 

• Bk. iii. ch. 3. §1 6, 7, 8. ; . 

E.g, J. S. Mill, who declares that ‘ The principle of graduation . . . seems 
to rae b^h just and expedient as applied to legacy and inheritance duties.’ 
jptinciples^ Bk. v. ch. 2, §3. 

® The only scientific bases for progressiye succession duties would be {a) the 
/ establishment of the regressiveness of othW taxes, so that in this case a duly 
calculated progression would restoife proportionality, and {b) the proof of the 
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§ 5. The 4 iistory of thc^English death duties begins with 
the Stamp Act (1694), which placed Sj. on, probates over 
£20. This uniform charge — doubled four years later- 
continued till 1779, when three scales of dilty were intro-, 
duced. The usual process of. ihcrrease was ciarrie 4 on, and 
the ad valorem principle|^as reached by gradual approxi- 
mation in 1889. After that date the duty stood at three 
per cent, imposed on all probates and letters of adminiV 
tration. The old arrangement by which a maximum' dut^f 
was fixed at a certain point ^ disappeared, and very small 
estates — those under ;£^ioo and ;^*300— received special 
allowances. This direct charge on the estate was protected 
by the account duty — devised by Gladstone in 1881 — 
which was introduced to check evasions, and applied tc ‘ 
gifts made within a year of death. Those duties did not 
include real or settled property, and they therefore failed in 
comprehensiveness. 

The legacy duty, first imposed in 1780, developed in the 
same way. Though a charge on the receiver of the bequest, 
it is, like the income tax, in many cases to be paid frOm the 
source, that is the estate, and deducted in the payment. 
Unlike the old probate duty with its practically uniform 
scale, or the new progressive estate duty, it varies according 
to -degree of relationship, and does not, since 1889^ apply tc 
descendants. Its highest point, ten per cent., is reserved 
for strangers and very distant relatives. is 

The parallel tax on realty and settled personalty, the suc- 
cession duty, only dates from iSjS- Pitt had failed to estab- 
lish a tax of the kind in 1796, and it was with great difficulty 
that the budget plan of 1853 was carried. It amounted to an 

justice of progression on an assigned scale over the whole tax system. It w'a£ 
on the former ground that Lord Ooschen defended his estate duty of one 
per cent, on estates over /ic>,pcjlS 5 He declared that ‘ On the whole, I thipk 
it will be found that the men whose fortunes are epnsiderablc are those who 
pay the least in proportion i to income.’ Budget Speech, 

April 18, 1889. ' ^ 

J This limit was raised from ;i'S,ooo t<i*fio,O00, fhen to 100, 000, next to 
^500, 000, and lastly, in 1815, to ji^i,ocx?,o66. It \¥iks abandoned in 1859. 
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extension of the legacy duty to successions hitherto exempt.^ 
This undoubtedly just proceeding failed at first to ac- 
complish what was expected ; instead of the estimated 
;£‘2, 000,000, its average yield has been about ^700,000, or, 
roughly speaking, one-third of what was anticipated. The 
great number of lineal successioils and the exemption of 
debts from the duty explain this failure. 

. Another and, as it proved, very temporary addition to 
Ibis group of taxes was the estate duty of i8§9, which was, 
a supplement of one per cent, to the probate and succession 
duties when the property exceeded ;£'i0,000.‘^ 

The system of death duties as it thus stood in 1889 was 
extremely complex, and presented some striking anomalies.’^ 
The separation of real and personal property, and the 
favourable treatment given to the former,^ appeared at first 
sight a gross injustice. Plausible reasons, and espe.cially 
the alleged heavy local taxation of land, might be put 
forward in mitigation, but the striking fact of inequality 
remained untouched. Settled personalty also, and with less 
justification, escaped its proper share of the death duties, 
with the natural result of encouraging the tying-up of pro- 
perty, and thereby producing economic and financial loss. 
There was, too, an unnecessary amount of complication in 
the number of duties and in the minute distinctions drawn 
as to the different interests in property. These defects led 
to a very general recognition of the need for simplification 
and amendment, a task which was attempted, and in part 
achieved, by the Finance Act of 1894. 

§ 6. This important and carefully conceived measure 
dealt with most of the points that we have indicated above. 

’ * We propose to alter the law and . , . to extend the legacy duty to all 
successions whatever.’ Gladstone, Financial StalementSy 62. 

^ For the history of the English death duties, see Dowell, iii. 1 24-140. 

See fora lucid but one-sided statement of these anomalies Lord Farrer’s 
Mr, Goseken’s Finance^ 117 sq. ; also A Handbook io the Death Duties ^ by 

Messrs. Buxton and Barnes. 

' . ^ 

^ Real property paid no probate duty ; succession duty on it was not due 
for a year after death ; it could be lAid by eight instalments, and it was calcu- 
lated on the successor’s life interest onl^, not on the full value. 
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For the probate or account duty, applicable to unsettled 
personal property only, it substituted a new and all-em- 
bracing charge (which also included the estate duty of one 
per cent, established five years ^ before), to be imposed on 
‘ all property, real or personal, settled or unsettled,' and thus 
at a stroke removed l:he^ exemptions complained of, while 
reducing the number of duties. A second sweeping change 
was the valuation of real on the same basis as personal 
property, a provision which extends to the assessment of 
succession duty, if the successor Is‘ competent to dispose of 
the property. Interests in real property will therefore be 
charged at their full commercial value, and the privileges as 
to time of payment are curtailed. Settled property passing 
at death also comes under charge, and contributes to swell 
the aggregate amount of the estate. Settlements are in 
addition subjected to a penalty charge of one per cent, over 
and above the estate duty on their transfer. 

So far the changes have been in accordance with the 
principles admitted by all students of the subject, but the 
next alteration is of a more questionable character. The 
imposition of duty on the several forms of property 
making up an estate is accompanied by their ‘aggregation,' 
a process essential for the ascertainment of the rate of 
estate duty, since it varies with the aggregate amount, 
beginning at one per cent, and ranging up to eight per cent, 
in the case of millionaires.^ This is a direct introduction - 
of progression into one part of the tax system, and the 
advocates^ of the measure have approved of it chiefly on 
that ground. We need not reconsider the vexed question 
of progression, but it may be noticed that the effort to 

^ The scale of duties is^given in the following table : — 

Value of Estate. Rate of Value of Estate. Rate of 

£ £ Duty. £ £ Duty. 

100 to 500 I % 75,000 to ioo,ooo ... 5J % 

500 „ 1,000 2 % 100,000 „ 150,000 ... 6 % 

1,000 „ 10,000 3 % 150*000 ,, 250,000 ... % 

10.000 ,, 25,000 4 % 250,000 „ 500,000 ... 7 % 

25.000 „ 50,000 44% 500,000^,1,000,000 ... 7^% 

50.000 ,, 75*000 5 % over 1,000,000 ... 8 % 
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apply it is the cause of most of the technical dilikulties 
surrounding the measure. The elaborate forms of account 
to be furnished by the executor are necessitated by the 
principle of aggregation. ^‘The sum of property * passing 
on Ae death ’ is a vital element in the assessment of the 
duty. The comparatively sipatl amlltint of £i ]ooo added 
to estate of 1,000,000 would increase the duty if 5,000. 
Hence the care and scrutiny required as to the exact total, 
i; For. the same reason the inclusion of property situated 
abroad becomes very desirable, but it cannot fail to raise 
^difficult questions of ‘double taxation, which may even 
lead to international difficulties/^ More serious practically 
than either of the foregoing is the uncertainty that must 
attend a good deal of the taxation under this system. 
The rate of duty payable by A may depend on B's being 
brought to account for his portion of the estate, a pro- 
ceeding which may not take place for years. The older 
duties were sufficiently irksome, and often pressed hardly on 
innocent persons. Future experience will probably show 
a great increase of troubles in this respect. Another effect 
of the system of aggregation combined with progression, 
in the case of the larger estates, is to^^ place a heavier 
burden on the receiver of the residue, even though this 
be of moderate amount. It is quite possible that the 
whole surplus might disappear under the action of the law, 
but to avoid this grievance it would be necessary to make 
the legacy and succession duties vary with the scale of the 
inheritance.^ 

The treatment of landed property, though on the whole 
in accordance with sound principles, is open to some 
question. Local rates and taxes are no inconsiderable 
items in the burdens on land, and some allowance should 
be made for their existence. Assessment on capital value, 
though theoretically fair, tends to fall heavily on an object 

have been the original de.sign. Cp. the section of the Act, 
57-^-158 Viet, ch. 30, § 14, with clause 12 of the BiU as introduced, 
p» this point cp. Bk, jii. ch. 3, § 14, 
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which can only yield a* small annual return. To ask at, 
once the equivalent of three years' income is distinctly 
contrary to the canon of convenience. It might indeed be 
suggested that an annual tax on latrd eqjai in amount to 
the average death duties should be substituted for them, or 
arrangements might be made for their commutation into 
such a charge at the owner's option. At all events, it seems 
evident that the measure of 1894 has hot succeeded in dealing 
with all the problems that death duties inevitably create.^ 
§7. But . wfiatever be the difficulties surrounding the 
future of the British death duties, there can be no question 
as to their value as a steadily growing branch of revenue. 
The increase during the present century has been very large. 
Before the changes of 1894 the total return^including the 
amount allotted to local taxation — reached in the year 
1891-2 the amount of ;£■! 1,060,000. After a slight fallirig 
off in. the three following years, the new maximum point 
of ;^I4,o88,ooo was reached in 1895-6. A loss of ;^'i 25,000 
in 1896 7 was followed by an advance in the next three 
years to ;!fi8,473,ooo in 1899-1900. The year 1900-1 only 
gave 1 7,090,000, but 1901-2 almost touched the highest 
point obtained with a yield of ;£’i8,398,ooo.‘^ In spite of 
occasional irregularities, the yield is at once fairly reliable 

^ One very difficult question is the relation of Ihc death duties to local 
finance. Lord Goschen’s allocation of half the probate duty has been 
continued under the present system, with the substitution of i J per cent, of the 
new estate duty. This substitution, however, altered the character of the 
charge, which ceased to be on personal property (to which the ‘ probate ’ duty 
was confined), and instead fell on all fhe mass of wealth passing by succes- 
sion. See ‘ Local Taxation C<5m mission,* Final Report^ 114. 

2 The growth of the total death duties is best seen by the date at which each 
additional million was reached— 


Year^^ £ {QOtS% omitted)^ 

1813 ' ... ‘ ... 1,005 

i828 ^ 2,117, 

1850-7 ... ... 3,121 

1865-6 ... ../ 4,303 

1871-2 ... ... 5,360 

1876-7 ... 6,024 

1881-2 ..V ,, ... 7,249 
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and progressive ; so that this class of duties may take place 
with the income tax as an important contributory to the 
direct taxation that is needed to counterbalance the excise 
and customs. This very function makes it all the more 
necessary to avoid rash experiments that might impair the 
efficiency of this part of the tax system. 

§ 8. By means of the elaborate system of registration 
the French succession duties have been treated as a sub- 
division of the taxation on tranfers of j^roperty. This 
arrangement brings gifts inter vivos and successions after 
death under a common system, which is convenient, owing 
to the characteristics of the Code Civil, but it presents the 
economic disadvantage of hampeiing the movement of 
property. Starting from 1790, the duties on succession 
were somewhat increased by the measures of 1798, 1816, 
1832, and 1850, the latter establishing the same, rate of 
duty for ‘movable’ as for ‘immovable’ property (the 
former, contrary to the English rule, having been previously 
favoured). The Franco-German war made a general increase 
of 25 per cent, necessary; but with this addition, the 
scheme of succession duties continued unchanged to the 
end of the nineteenth century. The ch^^rge on descendants 
was more moderate than in England, that between husband 
and wife somewhat higher. Brothers, sisters, uncles, and 
aunts paid over 8 per cent. ; complete strangers 1 1 1 per 
cent. In the actual working of the system several 
grievances were created, for (i) inheritances were taxed on 
their gross, not their net, value, (2) no allowance was made 
for debts, (3) wheit property was divided into a usufruct, or 
‘life interest,’ and a ‘reversion,’ the life tenant paid one- 
half of the duty, the reversioner paying the full charge, while 


Year. 

£ (ooo’s omitted). 

1887 8 

... 8,241 

1888-9 

... 9,37s 

1891 2 

... 11,093 

1895-6 

... 14,088 

1897-8 ... 

I5»327 

1899-1900 ... 

.. 18,473 
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(4) land was estimated *at. twenty-five %mes its annual 
return for the purpose of the duty. 

These defects, together with the strong desire of advanced 
politicians to introduce a progressive scale of <;harges, led to 
a series of attempts to radically reconstruct the French 
succession duties. After a number of failures the budget 
law of 1901 provided for the recognition of net value as 
the basis of assessment (with certain exceptions), and also 
for the deduction of debts. It further divided the duty be- 
tween the usufructuary and the ' bare proprietor,’ according 
to definite rules. But the most important change— or at 
all events that which attracted most attention — was the 
* revision of the scale of duties on a progressive basis. 
Under the new system, somewhat extended in 1902, the 
duty varies with (1) the relationship, and (2) the total net 
value of the property received by the s accessor, and in 
some. cases goes as high as 2o|^ per cent.^ The financial 
results of this change will be interesting as an illustration 
of the working of progressive taxation, especially if taken 


^ The following table gives the scale of duties under the laws of 1901 and 
1902 ; the latter introduced tlie progression on inheritances exceeding coo 
It is instructive as showing the arbitrary way in which progressive taxation can 
be applied, Cp. Bk. iv. ch. 3, § 7, for this point. 
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in comparison those of the English Finance Act of 

1894, which was in part the nipdel on which the French 
legislation, is framed. 

But with all their defects the former French duties have 
proved a productive part of the revenue system. Their 
yield in 1891 exceeded ;^7, 700,000, they rose to ;^8,4po,ooo 
in 1893, with some fluctuations in intermediate years they 
advanced to iJ'p, 000, 000 in 1900, and stood at ;^^8,ooo,ooo 
in 1901, 

§ 9. The Italian succession duties resemble the French 
(as th^ existed previous to the recent change), but are rather 
higher on lineal successions, and a little lighter in other 
cases. Deduction of debts, if proved on good evidence, is" 
allowed. The receipts from this source increased from 
i!’ 1, 000,000 in 1876 to 1, 470, 000 in 1890^1. The yield in 
1900- 1 was 1, 5 90, 000. 

Though the German States nearly all levy succession 
duties they are of a very moderate character. Descendants 
are generally exempt,^ and in Prussia ascendants as well as 
the husband or wife are also free. The highest point in 
most States is eight per cent Alsace-Lorraine imposes 
nine per cent on stranger's. Baden, ^Hamburg, Hesse, 
Lubeck, and Oldenburg go as far as ten per cent.^ The 
example of England and France will probably lead to an 
extension o^ these taxes, but proposals in this direction 
have as yet been decisively rejected by the legislatures. 

Switzerland was long remarkable as being the only con- 
tinental country possessing .progressive succession duties. 
This feature, which is quite in accordance with the system 
of income and property taxes already described,^ only 
appears in cantonal Taxation, and varies much from 
canton to canton. In some the duties are proportional and 
light, in others high ^nd progressive. Thus m Uri a 

^ Hamburg, Lulxfck, and Alsace-Lorraine are* the only exceptions ; the 
letter possesses a modified form of the French law of 1870. 

Sec the valuable tables in xviii. 679-695. 

gee Book iv. ch. 4, g| 2, '8 
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strang# rec^ving £40,000 has to pay £30,000 in duties. 
But, as Schanz significantly remarks, ‘ .so higfi a property 
yis hot found there.’ ^ ■ ' , 

The Australasian colpnies have signalised themselves 
by a very active employment oil progressive dekth ’ 
duties, reaching in some instances to 20 per cent.® It . 
shfuld, however, be remembered that, direct taxation 
generally has been very little developed in Australia, owing , 
to the great preponderance of customs dutie.s and to the 
large proportion of gross economic revenue.® 

§ 10. In the United States the inheritance tax has been 
chiefly developed in ‘State’ legislation. Beginning with 
taxes on collateral successions some legislatures have ad- 
"vanced to duties on direct successions, combined with pro- 
gressive rates. Thus New York imposed a ‘ direct' tax of one 
per cent, on personal property over $10,000, Ohio followed 
witli a progressive tax on direct successions (which was 
declared to be unconstitutional), and uniform tax on 
collaterals. The example so set has been followed by a 
number of States, Minnesota, Nebraska, Washington, .and 
Utah being the latest cases of imitation. It is highly 

^ Finanz Archiv, xviii. 637. For a fuller account of the facts respecting 
continental inheritance taxes see, besides the articles of Schanz, West, InheHt- 
ance Tax^ ch. i. It is impo.ssible to follow the many small changes in the 
various Slates. 

2 The first to draw public attention to these remarkable expftriments was Sir 
C. Dilke. Problems of Greater Britain^ 5 ^S'~ 4 - 
** The following table gives the proportional contribution of the different 
heads of revenue in the Australasian colonies for 1890 


Colony. 

* 

Customs. 

Other 
' Taxation. 

Economic 

Revenue. 

Total. 

New South Wales ... ... 

19*88 

9*05 

71-07 

100 

New Zealand ... , 

*36-50 

j5‘i6 

48-34 

100 

Queensland 

38-0 

7 ’02 

54-85 

100 

South Australia ... 

23-56 

r 33 

69*11 1 

100 

Tasmania ^ ... 

43 • 4 > . 

■ 16-53.. 

40*6 1 

100 

Victoria... ... ... ... ... 

30-27 


6ro2 

. .■'-too ' 

Western Australia 

i 44,-06 

5-28', 

50*66 



It thiis appears that the yield from succel|^JTi dijlies, which are only one 
part of the non-customs taxation, is very small. See T^e Vktorim 'Xeafr 
Book (1892), i. 231. 
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probable that nearly all the American States will adopt this 
tax in some^orm or other.’ There are, however, difficulties 
to be encountered. The constitutions of some of the States, | 
which declare that taxation must be ‘uniform,' prevent the 
employment of progressive or graduated rates.^ Then, 
the economic conditions are not favourable. The inter- 
state mobility of capital is so complete that the strict 
enforcement of a heavy progressive tax on successions, 
especially in the case of immaterial wealth, seems almost 
impossible. Hence, at first sight, the conclusion appears 
justified that inheritance taxes are, on the analogy of the 
income tax, better suited for ‘ Federal ' than for State 
administration. Competent opinion in America is, how- 
ever, agreed in approving of the attribution of the inherit- 
ance like the corporation tax to the States,'*’ and this judg- 
ment must be regarded as conclusive. 

The Federal Government has confined the use of the in- 
heritance to tim^s of war. In 1898 a duty was laid on 
successions exceeding $10,000. Descendants, brothers and 
sisters, were taxed f per cent., for more distant degrees the 
rates increased up to 5 per cent. In regard to amount, suc- 
cessions over $25,000 paid one-half more ; those between 
$100,000 and $500,000 paid double; the «ext class — those up 
to $1,000,000 — paid two and one-half times ; finally in the 
case of successions over $1,000,000, the original tax was 
tripled. The validity of this law was questioned on the 
ground that as a ‘ direct ' tax it was outside the competance 
of Congress ; but it was upheld by the Supreme Court, to 
the surprise of those who had followed the arguments on 
the income tax cases.^ 

^ See Seligman, Mssays, 133 n. foir a list of States using the inheritance lax 
in 1895. On American state legislation, see West, ch. 3. 

^ Minnesota amended its constitution to remove this obstruction. 

^ This is the judgment of Professor Adams (Finance^ 504, who, however, 
suggests a claim of the smaller local bodies). Professor Seligman {PoUtical 
Science Quarterly^ xiv. 139), alid Professor Taussig {ib. xiv. 123). 

^ Professor Adatns, in discussing the allocation of taxation, remarks, ‘ The 
Fecleral Government would be excluded, because under the rule imposed by 
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On the wjiole it may perhaps be said that, bearing in 
mind the peculiarities of the American Constitution and 
the actual economic conditions of the countrf| the States 
are the best organs for levying the duties on successions, but 
this makes it all the more important that the dangers of 
the progressive system should be avoided, and that there 
should be inter-state agreements establishing similarity of 
rates, and providing for equal and reciprocal treatment 
where property in different States is concerned.^ 

§ II. The pi-oblem of incidence might hrst be supposed 
not to arise at all in this connexion. ‘ 7'axes upon the 
transference of property from the dead to the living/ said 
Adam Smith, Tall finally, as well as immediately, upon the 
persons to whom the property is transferred.^^ But this 
view altogether neglects the ulterior effects on the dis- 
tribution of wealth that the duties may bring about. If, as 
Ricardo argued, they fall mainly on capital, it is evident 
that the whole society suffers by less efficient production, 
and it is also probable that the higher value of the remain- 
ing capital will lead to a rise in interest and a consequent fall 
in wages. Hard as it may be to trace these results in any 
actual case, yet, given the conditions, they must be in 
existence. The pressure of existing death duties on 
capital is not, however, so clear. The English receipts of 
over 1 8,000,000, or the French of ;£'8,ooo,ooo, are but a 
small part of the annual savings (not more than 6 or 7 per 
cent.). Even if wc suppose that the whole amount would 
be added to savings the effect would not be important. 
This, however, could not happen, as an equal amount of 


tlie Conslilution it cannot justly make use of direct taxation/ Finance^ 504. 
From the economic point of view this is correct, but it may be questioned 
whether there is any justice in this interpretation of the constitutional rule. 
See W. H. Dunbar {Quarterly Journal of EcommicSi xv. 292-8) on the legal 
question. It is interesting to notice that under either French or German law 
u succession duty is certainly ‘ indirect,’ 

1 See the Massachusetts Tax Commission (i)S97) Report, in which a uniform 
inheritance tax is recommended. Report ^ 9 . 3 ~ 4 * 

* - Wealth of Nations^ 364. 
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taxation would have to be imposed jn other directions, 
and it would in some degree trench 6n capital^ 

On the.^ole, we thay best regard the succession duties 
as presenting a parallel to the income-tax. The latter* 
withdraws annually for the service of the State a portion of 
the new wealth created in the period ; the former operate 
in the same way, but at uncertain intervals, on the collec- 
tive wealth of the society. : , . 

^ See on this question the discassioniSs in Memoranda m Incidince £C 
"9528], especially 88 (Courtney), 1^5 (Sidgwickh 133 (Edgeworth). 
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CHAPTEIi I 

INTRODUCTORY — STATE TREASURES 

§ I. The preceding books have been devoted to the con- 
sideration of the various questions connected with public 
expenditure and revenue. We have seen that, under normal 
conditions, there f)ught to be a balance between these two 
sides of financial activity. Outlay should not exceed in- 
come, or — and this is more often the way in which the case is 
presented — tax revenue ought to be kept up to the amount 
required to defray expenses. The financier, so far differing 
from the business manager, should not aim at a surplus, but 
neither should he allow a deficit. Either is an indication 
of some defect in calculation gr administrative system. 

This general principle must, however, admit of modifica- 
tions. Temporary deficits and surpluses cannot be avoided. 
In the management of a large financial organisation com- 
plete equalisation of receipts and expenditure could hardly 
ever be obtained, or, If it were, would be due to chance. The 
many different forms of expenditure and the varying pro- 
ductiveness, both of the quasi-private and the tax revenue, 
forbid minute agreement. All thgrt: can be claimed is a sub- 
Itantial approach to^a balance in the two sides of the 
account. The safest rule for practice i$" that which lays 
down the expediency of estimating for a fpoderate surplus, 
by which the possibility of a deficit will^lhe reduced to a 
minimum. 

The foregoing consideration would to any system 

■ ' R R a ’ 
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of finance in its ordinary or usual state, but the difficulty 
of adjustment is much increased by the operation of whaV 
has been described as extraordinary outlay.^ Occasions, 
as we saw, will from time to time arise, when it becomes 
necessary to spend large sums for particular objects. War 
and the execution of pi^blic works are the great causes 
of this sudden increase of expenditure, and the former is 
very hard to foresee and provide against. In any case 
it may fairly be said that exceptional charges of the kind 
should not be altogether met out of current income. As 
the advantages realised are of indefinite duration, it seems 
fair that the charge should, in popular language, be spread 
over a number of years. Without at present criticising 
this doctrine, we may remark that the political conditions 
place limits — elastic ones, it is true — on the revenue-collect- 
ing powers of the administration, and that in practice there 
are only two expedients for meeting abnormal outlay, viz. 
either the modern method of incurring debt, or the older 
one of storing up treasure or other disposable wealth for 
the time of need. The absence of equilibrium in public 
finance must show itself in the creation of a surplus 
store of wealth, or in the formation^ of liabilities. In the 
present chapter we shall therefore examine the policy 
of forming public treasures or other reserves, in order 
to provide for the necessities of the State in times of 
emergency. 

§ 2. The system of public treasures^can lay claim to a 
high antiquity. Thus the Athenians in the period imme- 
diately preceding the Peloponnesian war accumulated a 
sum of 9,700 talents, and at its outbreak had actually 6,000 
talents in store. Even earlier, the Persian sovereigns had^ 
collected the tribute of their provinces in the shape of con- 
tributions of the precious metals, large stocks of which fell 
into the hands of Alexander.^ The same policy of hoard- 

^ Cp. Bk. i. ch. 8, §§ I sq. 

^ Thucydides, Bk. ii. ch. 13 ; Gxote,^^ts^. Greece^ xi. 498-500; Roscher, 

§ 1^4, n. I. ^ 
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ing was followed by the Romans. The stores of conquered 
sovereigns were accumulated, and the special tax on 
the emancipation of slaves was used in the same way. 
Indeed, the possession of the treasury became a leading 
object of the rival parties in the civil wars that overthrew 
the Republic.^ 

Like facts are noticeable in the mediaeval period. One 
of the first objects of the successor to the Crown on the 
death of a king was to gain possession of the treasure. 
Both in England and France there were several instances 
of this eagerness.^ The treasure and the kingdom were 
regarded as a joint possession, each being in accordance 
with the conceptions of the time, looked on as equally a 
form of property. This practice lasted in England till the 
time of Henry VIII., who speedily dissipated the savings 
of his prudent father. Henri IV., who in this was guided 
by Sujly, was the last French monarch who maintained a 
treasure.^ 

By the time of Adam Smith the practice had decayed ; 
he notes that the canton of Bern was the only Republic, 
as Prussia was the only monarchy, that continued to keep 
a reserve.^ The latter country has been remarkable in this 
respect. Thus PTederick William I. (171 3- 1740), as Carlyle 
tells us, ' Yearly made his own revenues, and his people’s 
along with them, and as the source of them, larger : and in 
all states of his revenue he had contrived to make his 
expenditure less than it ; and yearly saved masses of coin 
and deposited them in barrels in the cellars of his 
Sc/i/oss” ’ His successor, Frederick the Great (1740-1786), 
continued this system, and it affords a striking instance of 
the persistence of national policy when we find that the 
present German Erarpire follows what is virtually the same 
method. 

§ 3. The reasons that induced so many States to accumu- 

1 Roscher, op. cit. ; Merivale, Romans under the Mmptrey ii. 169. 

- Sinclair, Hist, of Revenue^ u 76. ® Wealth of Nations^ 386. 

4 [hid, ® Frederick, i. 290, 

■ 'I' 
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iste treasure are to be found M ‘the conditiohs of society 
existing at the time. A very rude community will have no 
need of a store of money ; weapons and provisions would 
be more useful in its case. The system of money dealings 
must have come into being before hoarding can be regarded 
hs the duty of a wise sovereign, Once that point has been 
reached, the great convenience of having a stock of a univer- 
sally desired article on h*nd is too plain to be overlooked. 
The efficient maintenance of an army in the field depends 
in a great degree on the supply of what is* so often called 
the ‘ sinews of war.’ Cases are not unknown where expe- 
ditions' failed altogether from want of this indispensable 
auxiliary. The superstitious reverence for the precious 
metals and the force of habit may partly account for the 
great treasures of ancient States ; but they owe their con- 
tinuance far more to their felt necessity. Where credit 
was undevelot^ed, and taxes were occasional and uncertain 
expedients, a State that had no treasure was in a dangerous 
situation, unprepared either for attack or defence. The 
position of the sovereign in earlier times as a large pro- 
perty-holder was contributory to the same result. Lands, 

forests, mines, and various lucrative claims were in the pos- 
session of the ruler. The treasure ^came to be looked 
on as one part of this extensive class, serving a particular 
purpose and completing thft public economy. 

As the system of state hoarding was produced by the 
economic conditions of the periods in which it wa,s em- 
ployed, so the change to the modern economic organisation 
necessarily led to its abandonment. The Increased pro- 
ductiveness of taxes, and the facility with which credit 
could be used, relieved governments from the duty of 
keeping a stock of bullion for Aergencies. The State 
, ceased to be its own ba^nker. and came to rely on the 
instrument suj^lied by the growth of credit. Not only 
were 'the ultimate ad vantages, greater, but there was an 
immediate benefit in the saving of the amount required to 
replenish thfe store, when it had from any cause run down. 
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Borrowing tn times of ijeed was more pleasant than a long 
course of previous saving. The change was, as we have 
seen, as gradual as the alteration in the ruling conditions 
that produced it The keeping of stores ,(|>f bulli6||died 
out slowly, and has even left, as in the caste of Geiroany, 
survivals to the presen^^^day. This last instance deserves 
some furthei' notice. Tm traditional policy of storing np S- 
reserve for the pressure of w^^as applie<^to the tjermafe 
Empire bv means of the resources obtained through th® 
French indemnity. A sum of ;^6^po,ooo was held 
bullion and a much larger amount wAs invested in high- 
class securities, chiefly German rail\|ays and the debts of 
foreign countries. The ‘fund for invalids' in 1901 amount- 
ed to over ;£*! 9,000,000. There is, therefore, a reserve of 
over ^^25,000,000 held by the Empire in what is pijactically 
the form of a hoard, and apparently ready for use in time 
of war, / 

German economists have defended this proceeding on the 
ground that it is imperatively required for military necessi- 
ties. The use of the treasure in the past is dwelt on, and 
"it is further urged that at the outbreak of war the money 
market is so strained that a large loan is costly, if not un- 
obtainable. The treasure or Vi 3 .r chest is but the comple- 
ment of the fortresses, equipment, and system of speedy 
mobilisation that constitute|g:he safeguards of German 
unity On the other hand, the general argument against 
state reserves is a forcible one. The retention ol* bullion 
by the State mvolves the loss of, the interest that could be 
gained by its productive employment, while it is quite un- 
called for in any country with an efficient system of bank- 
ing. What is really required is a sufficient disposable 
metallic reserve to be drawn on in the time of trial. The 
state-treasure pojjcy thus invades the domain of banking, 
and is at best inadequate. Three '^Veeks of war would 
exhaust the store of £6,oooflOO now held at Spancfeu.^ H 

^ Roscher, § 5 Warmer, J;, ; Co?in, % 1^9* / 

Cohn, § 169,; 
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is so hard to measure the precis^ afnouot needad» and error 
in either direction leads to such loss, that the policy is too 
uncertain in its effects to be advisable. The influence of 
state hoarding on trade and prices should also be considered. 
The withdrawal of a large mass of money tends to lower 
prices, and is so far a hindrance to the development of trade, 
g^nd the ever-present possibility of its sudden use has a dis- 
turbing effect.^ On the wtjjple, then, it is beyond question 
that in any country with modern credit facilities the forma- 
tion of a treasure is a mistaken proceedingc The case is 
still stronger against the use of a reserve in the form of 
securities. They, it is true, have the advantage of yielding 
interest, but where a public debt exists, it is better to use 
this available property for its redemption. To borrow with 
one hand, while lending with the other, is simply introduc- 
ing an additional complication into the public accounts, 
without any corresponding advantage. The repayment of 
a portion of the German debt would be as much ail invest- 
ment as the policy actually pursued. But the method of 
inve.sting in securities is not merely useless ; it has direct 
disadvantages. If home securities are chosen, the State is' 
drawn into the business of speculation and stockjobbing, 
with injurious results to trade. The interest on such in- 
vestments may apparently exceed what would be saved by 
paying off debt ; but this ^gher yield means diminished 
security or stability, a consideration that leads to another 
objection to such investments. The aim in view is the 
possession of a disposable fund for emergencies, but it is 
just at times of emergency that stocks are most likely to 
fall in value. A large sale of securities by a government 
at the outbreak of war would force down their price, and 
make the process of realisation a costly one. Moreover, 
the funds so obtained would be equally available for taking 

^ The accumulation of silver by the American Treasury, though primarily a 
matter of policy rather than one of finance, has in the last few years been a 
disturbing element, and has afifected both the trade and the revenue of the 
pountrj^. 
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up a loan. ^To come oq the market as a needy seller is 
the worst possible way of disposing of any kind of state 
property. 

Where foreign securities are heM the position is some- 
what different. They will not be so mu<.h affected by the 
commencement of war, as they possess an international 
market. Political difficulties are, however, greater. Should 
the contemplated war be with th^ Power whose debt is used 
as an investment, the question of stoppage of interest 
would arise. In any case the relation between the investing 
and lending States is not a satisfactory one; it brings a 
sovereign power into the domestic affairs of another State, 
and in case of readjustments affecting the debt may cause 
grave difficulties. These considerations fully support the 
ofa'nion that, speaking generally, the system of state 
treasures or reserves of securities is indefensible at the 
present stage of financial development. 

Some exceptional cases have been suggested, but even 
they can hardly be admitted as modifying the principle 
just stated. A State, e,g,^ may have no public debt to 
redeem, and then the formation of a reserve may appear 
desirable, but there arc other alternatives, viz. either (i) the 
remission of the less eligible forms of taxation, or (2) the 
increase of the agricultural or industrial domain of the 
State, a course which may be ^opted on social, as well as 
economic, grounds. Again, the interest on the debt may 
be so low, that its redemption may not seem commercially 
profitable as compared with investment. The objections 
to state dealings with capital, already noticed,^ are too 
serious to be set aside on this ground. The remission of 
taxation, though it seems to be a sacrifice on the part of 
the State, may in many cases be the best course. The real 
source of state rqyenue is, need we say once more, the 
national income, and judicious remission of taxation has 
a beneficial influence on the growth of this re.servoir, on 
which the State in the last resort depends for its tax 
1 Bk. ii. ch. 4, § I. 
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receipts* The pften-used phrase, about allowing taxation 
‘ to fructify in the pockefs of the taxpayers ^ is here exactly 
^ppiicable. The financial power of the State <,rests on the 
econOtnic development of the people, and will be pro- 
portional to it. Any special resources in the form of 
money that may be required are best procured through 
vthe agency of bankers. The case in this respect is far 
clearer, than in the somewhat parallel one of manufacture 
of weapons and supplies, since the question of quality, or 
that of effectiveness of competition, does n(ft arise. 

§ 4, Whatever be the conclusion as to special and ex- 
ceptional cases of state reserves, it is at all events plain 
that the older policy of hoarding as a general rule of 
finance is obsolete. It is, in fact, on its ruins that the 
modern phenomenon of public debts has arisen. From 
keeping a reserve to meet all emergencies States have 
passed to the opposite course of not paying even their 
working expenses. The problem of public indebtedness is 
becoming more and more important, and is giving rise to 
serious questions. The remaining chapters of the present 
book will therefore be devoted to an examination of the 
different aspects of this vital part of modern finance. 



CHAPTER II 


» PUBLIC INDEBTEDNESS, ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT 

§ I. The development of public indebtedness accom- 
panied the decline of the older system of treasures. In its 
present form it is essentially a creation of the last two 
centuries, and even within the last fifty years it has gained 
more ground than in all preceding periods. The causes of 
its rise and immense expansion must be sought in the 
special circumstances, both political and social, of the time. 

There is an appearance of ex|ggeration in the statement 
that public borrowing has only come into existence since 
the end of the seventeenth century. In all but the rudest 
societies credit has been more or less employed, and we can 
hardly conceive that the governing body would altogether 
neglect its use in times of need. So far, however, as classical 
antiquity is concerned, there is hardly any trace of loads 
to the Statee The explanation of this fact lies in the 
characteristics of Greek and Roman society.^ Instead of 
borrowing from the wealthy citizen, the State adopted 
the more drastic, but in the long run less fruitful, method 
of levying a special tax on him. The small amount pf 
floating capital 'Slso prevented a ready recourse to loans. 
Compulsory loans, or the farming-put of taxes, were, in 
default of a treasure^the favour!^ methods, to whicli 
may be added the rarer one of paging some state or 
^ Introduciwnf ch. 2, 
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regal possessions. Temporary (predit transactions with 
contractors were the nearest approach to a public debt in 
our use of the term.^ * 

§ 2.*The Middle Ages show little advance on — in some 
respects they fall below — the economic position of the 
Roman Empire. The strong sentiment against usury and 
the feeling that it was beneath the dignity of a prince to 
borrow from his subjects ^ both tended to check the use of 
the royal credit. Where it was exercised the quasi-private 
nature of the feudal state system comes outr clearly. The 
King borrows on his personal credit, or on his domain, 
which he even gives in pledge as a security for payment.^ 
These loans were usually obtained from the Church, or from 
foreign bankers. Hallam tells us that ‘in 134S, the Bardi 
at Florence, the greatest company in Italy, became bank- 
rupt, Edward III., owing them, in principal and interest, 
900,000 gold florins. Another — the Peruzzi — failed at the 
same time, being creditors to Edward for 600,000 florins. 
The King of Sicily owed 100,000 florins to each of these 
bankers.’^ Both in lingland and France these borrowings 
grew more common as wealth and the cost of government 
increased. Francis I. obtained various sums through the 
city of Paris, which kept a list of thp creditors and dis- 
tributed the interest.’*’ Appeals to Parliament in connexion 
with loans occur as early as the reign of Richard II. Forced 
loans were tried by Edward IV., and by the Tudors in the 


^ Roscher, § 130. ,, 

Turpe est et mulHun regal i reverentiae dcrogat a suis subditis rnutuare 
pro sumplilnis regis vel repii* Thomas Aquinas (?), De Regimine Principum, 
ii. 8. The approval of state treasures by so many early writers was intended 
as a condemnation of the alternative method of borrowing. 

^ ‘The king was both in theory and practice the financier of the nation 
.... if he had to provide security for a loan he did it upon his own personal 
credit, by pledging his jewels, or the customs, or occasionally the persons of 
his friends for the payment.’ Stubbs’s Constitutional History^ ii, 558. See 
the whole section for borrowing in mediteval England. 

^ Middle Ages^ iii, 340. Loans by the French kings can be traced back to 
1287. Viihrer, Histoire de la Dette Publique^ i. 2 sq. 

® Vuhrer, i. 16-20. 
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sixteenth century. Tha pledging of taxes as security for 
debt is the last step in the older forms of borrowing.^ 

A more advanced position is found in the loans of the 
Italian cities, especially Genoa and Venice, which 'raised 
money through the agency of banks established for the 
purpose. The bank of St. George in the latter city was 
the most important instance in this system. The superior 
commercial development of Italy contributed to the increase 
of state, ar well as private credit, and more especially to 
complicated cJfealings in the farming of state domains and 
taxes.‘^ 

The commercial revolution of the fifteen^h and sixteenth 
centuries, which depressed the Italian towns, brought those 
of the Low Countries into piominence. The system of 
state-borrowing and of lending to foreign countries was 
engaged in by the Dutch, who, in consequence of the low 
rate of interest, were anxious to enlarge the field of invest- 
ment, and therefore undertook most of the limited inter- 
national business of the time, such as the carrying trade 
and public loans. Imitation of Dutch methods of com- 
merce and finance — so powerful an influence on the Englisli 
policy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — was a 
principal cause of the creation and advance of the English 
funded debt, which has in its turn been an example to other 
States.*'^ 

§ 3. It is thus plain that neither ancient nor mediaeval 
finance possessed the modern public debt system. The 
latter, indeedf contained the germs from which our present 
expedients have been developed, but with so many differ- 
ences that it is hardly right to place two such distinct 
groups under a common heading. They are, rather, separate 

^ For a good account of the character and defects of mediaeval public credit, 
see Ehrenberg, ZHt alter der Fuggevy i. 18-31, 55-63. 

2 On the loans of the city States, see Ehrenberg, i. 38-41. 

^ ‘ Einen Burgerstaate, der Republik der Vereinigten Niederlande, ist es unter 
alien modernen Staaten zuerst gelungen, sich einen wirklichen Slaatscredit, 
nnd mit dessen Hijlfe die Unabhiingigkeit alj^ Vorbedingung gliinzenden 
Gedeihens zu schaffen.’ Ehrenberg, ii, 321. 
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species of a comprehensive genus. ♦ The increase of public 
debt in modern times is the result of economical and 
political conditions of the highest interest and ItnportancA 
From one point of view, the vast indebtedness of States 
and smaller governing, bodies is due to the transition to 
‘ credit economy/ Money, as a medium of exchange, has 
been largely superseded by the use of credit instruments. 
• In like manner, great masses of property, or, more correctly, 
the evidence of its ownership, have become freely transfer- 
able. The shares of companies, or their acknowledgments 
of debt, are very readily dealt in. Railways, banks, and 
other industrial undertakings by this means increase their 
business and the value of their property. It would be 
incomprehensible if the greatest of co-operative organisa- 
tions — the State — declined to avail itself of a like expedient. 
In fact, governments, — supreme and subordinate, strong and 
weak, — have rnobilised their credit, and thereby increased 
their immediate financial power. The mechanism of the 
Stock Exchange has remedied the weakest point in the 
earlier lstate-borrowing — the absence of any way of quickly 
realising the capital lent. 

This connexion of public debts with the money market 
is, perhaps, most clearly seen in the modern methods of con- 
tracting loans. Whatever be the particular form adopted 
the substance of the operation is the same, and amounts to 
an investment of capital on the part of the lenders, carried 
out in nearly every case by the special class of dealers in 
stocks. To the investor there is no difference between 
taking up the stocks or bonds of a railway and those of a 
government. In the cases in which the latter are contracted 
pn account of a particular undertaking, the resemblance is 
even closer. A loan to an Australian colony for railway 
construction is indistinguishable from one to a company 
for fresh capital outlay. 

Though the modern money market affords the machinery 
for continued extensions of state-borrowing, it does not 
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give the motive power. The amount of loan transactions 
must, it is plain, depend on the conditions of supply and 
demand ; but, then, this somewhat general formula stands 
in need of further analysis. The reasons for the expansion 
of demand, are discoverable in the increased public outlay 
of modern societies. We have often h^ to notice how both 
military and civil expenditure are growing, and also that 
some parts of this outlay are at bnce uncertain, and pro- 
ductive of durable advantage. War and public- works 
require large hftmediate expense, and their full benefits are 
not reaped at the moment. To procure sufficient funds by 
taxation is both disagreeable and, on the surface at all events, 
unjust. The financier very naturally takes what he knows 
to be the most convenient, and probably believes to be the 
fairest, course in appealing to capitalists for assistance. It 
is true that all loans have not this plausible ground ; they 
are often due to weak d'r careless finance, and arc simply 
a mode of staving off the evil day. State credit is, 
like all modern credit, made up of both good and bad 
elements, and in its case the latter are oYten the more 
powerful. 

As the increasing cost of the State gives us the motive 
for its greater borrowing, so do the development of the 
capitalist class and its greater Influence on government 
explain the willingness to bring forward the needed supply. 
The earlier loans were either obtained by force, on the 
pledge of specific property or taxes, or finally on the 
honour of the 43ersonal ruler. In the constitutional epoch, 
advances are made to an administration over which the. 
moneyed clas.ses have influence. The clo.se connexion of 
the English debt with the Revolution of 1688 anej^the 
maintenance of the .system introduced by it is well known, ^ 
and at an earlie&rtime the Italian cities and the Dutch 
provinces were under mvcantile influence. It is unquestion- 
able that the development of representative government and 

^ Macaulayj ./fii/. if Mnglaftd, % 141. 

‘ -,,‘r ■ ' 
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its control of the administration ^have helped* to secure a 
larger supply of loans than would otherwise be forthcoming. 
At the same time it is easy to overrate the significance yaf 
this fact The mere existence of constitutional rule does 
not sulhce to create borrowing, nor its absence to stop it, as 
the French debt of the eighteenth century and that of Russia 
at present will suffice to prove. A powerful class in the 
possession of disposable wealth will be in a position to act 
on the most irresponsible of rulers, and a prudent absolutism 
will recognise the wisdom of sustaining public credit. Never- 
theless, the advance of constitutional government and the 
increase of indebtedness have been coincident, a circum- 
stance due to the fact that both are products of the present 
stage of development, and not solely because ‘ the moneyed 
interest has captured the machinery of government.' ^ The 
greater attention to justice that, on the whole, characterises* 
popular government naturally operates on public as on 
other economical relations. 

Nor is there any reason to doubt that on the whole the 
change is advantageous. A strict observance of public 
faith, besides its immediate services both to lenders and 
borrowers, has a further influence in making the general 
financial administration more regulajr. When we remember 
the vital importance to a State of being able to secure 
assistance through credit at times of pressure, it is evident 
that anything tending to strengthen the guarantees for 
punctual payment is and must be for the general good. 

In some respects, however, the development of public 
indebtedness has been accompanied by serious, though it 
may be hoped only temporary, evils. Where the adminis- 
tration is corrupt, or where the interests of the ruler and 
his subjects are opposed, there has been both undue use of 
borrowing, and terms far too favourable have been given to 
the lenders. The taint of rash speculation and of craft, 

^ Adams, Public Debts ^ 9* So far as the influence of the wealthier classes 
is directed to securing public credit it is decidedly beneficial. 
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amounting in some cases to fraud, wliich hangs round the 
modem Bourn has affected the gri&at class of public 
loans. It may be that religious or political prepossessions 
have led some critics to attach too t^gph imporjtance to 
these dark features,^ but there dan be no doubt of their 
existence. Immense advances have been made tO govern* 
rhents that no prudent persoh would trust, and for objects 
that could not possibly be regarded as beneficial. TE^* 
Orbitant rates of interest, ij^ order to cover the great risk 
incurred, have, been stipulated for, but not always paid; 
while, finally, the course of public pojicy has been some* 
times influenced by sinister financial interests. Such 
practices naturally and justly arouse strong feelings of 
hostility in the minds of the sufferers, and of all whose 
moral standard is not debased ; but in condemning them 
we shoifld not forget the solid benefits that public credit 
has conferred on the world, nor the extent to which evil 
and good are usually blended in the ordinary economic 
transactions of men. There is, too, decided evidence of 
improvement. International public opinion is better pro- 
nounced, and, as in the case of individual credit, the sphere 
of the usurer in national transactions is being gradually 
restricted. 

§ 4. The powerful effect of the influences that favour in- 
debtedness is shown by the figures of every stock exchange, 
and by familiar facts of statistics. Out, of the, in round 
numbers, 1,800 stocks quoted on the London market, 340 
may. be fairly deiscribed as public, of which the larger part 
are British. Berlin has something over half that number, 
of \)t^hich about one-third are German.^ Paris has a still 

^ The Socialists and some Catholic writers are very vehement in their a%cks 
on La Haute Finame* Fo|^moi('e moderate criticism see C. Jannet, Le Capital^ 
La Specuhtipn et La Fif^kce, I2. fie, however, shows (ch. u) that at 
the commencement of the modern loan system the evils were greater. The 
student of the history of the tiiohey market feels the truth of Emerson’s 
remark, that ‘the first lesson of history is the good o^evil.’ 

Cohn, §§ 535, 536. “ At the present time over ;pne hundred States that 

''''' '' - . S S ' 
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larger number. We may say that any State Jthat pretends 
to be civilised regards the creation of a debt as one of the 
essential marks of its having reached that position. So 
does every colony^and large city. The latest developm^ts 
of municipal life are shown in the issue of bonds by the 
responsible authorities. Universality is one of the features 
of the modern debt system, and it is,, explicable only by 
refel^ence to the conditions noticed in the preceding section, 
together with, in the case of backward States, the influence 
of imitation. ^ 

Public indebtedness is remarkable, not merely for its 
universal employment, but also for its great and growing 
amount. The following details are instructive, though 
in most cases the results are only approximate. The 
total public debts of the world in 1783 have been 
estimated at 06,000,000 ; by 1820 they had increased 
to ;£*i,S30,ooo,ooo ; their amount in 1848 was about 

1, 7 30, 000,000. According to a careful estimate, the 
nMional debts of European States in 1870 were, in round 
figures, 3, 000, 000, 000, in 1885 they had risen to 
;^4, 600, 000, 000, or an increase of i ,600,000,000 in fifteen 
years.^ In 1900 the debts of the Great European powers 
and the United States were .£‘4,000,000,000 ; Mr. Palgrave 
states 2 the total debts of the various countries of the world 
towards the close of 1890 as ;£‘6,50S,ooo,ooo, or an increase 
of over £^1,000 ,OQO, 000 on the debt existing in 1882. At 
the close of the nineteenth century the national debts of 
the world can hardly have been less than ;£7,ooo,ooo,ooo. 
This enormous sum does not include the local debts that 

possess practical sovereignty for debt purposes offer their bonds to the choice 
of an English investor, and if to this number were added the obligations of 
5^«fljf-sovereignties, the London Market would show over 150 sorts of public 
securities. There are here found the boiyis of jChina, Japan, Persia, Siam, 
Egypt, Lil^eria, Orange Free State, Zanzibar, besides many other peoples of the 
Old World. The South American States are nearly all represented.’ Adams, 
Public Debts^ 5. 

^ Neymarck, Les Deties Publiques^ 86 . 

® Diet, of Pol. Econ. art. on ‘Debts, Public,’ i. 509. The estimate given in 
the United States Census Report for 1890 is somewhat lower. 
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are, if we rr^ay judge from gfll available facts, increasing 
even more rapidly. Both have been growing apace in 
such a manner as to excite the apprehension of reflecting 
observers. The reality and extent of the danger will 
demand examination later on — the ex^*stence of the cir- 
cumstances that have caused alarm is all that concerns us 
at present ; but even at this stage of the inquiry, it is well to 
notice the fundamental difference between two classes of 
debt, the one contracted for non-economic ends, the other 
for purposes ^of reproductive employment. War and public 
works have been mentioned as the two chief causes of 
abnormal outlay, and loans for these objects belong re- 
spectively to the different classes. To take obvious 
instances, the great addition to the French debt from the 
war of 1870-71 cannot be regarded in the same light as 
the indebtedness of Prussia and other German States for 
railway purchase and construction. The former involves 
increased taxation ; the letter, if prudently applied, does 
not. The same contrast appears in the case of the English 
national, as opposed to the local debt, though this instance 
suggests the necessity of a qualification. Outlay on public 
works is not of itself, and apart from the revenue to be 
thence derived, different from the cost of war, or other 
unproductive expenditure. No readier or more dangerous 
mode of increasing debt can be found than the execution 
of works that are not economically productive. Vague 
assertions of indirect benefits should not be allowed to 
conceal the fact that ‘ irhprovements ’ of this kind should be 
paid out of income, and cannot be regarded as investments 
in the proper sense of the term. 

§ 5. To summarise the results of the preset chapter: 
state borrowing appears to be, in its leading features, a 
creation of the c(^stitulional period, built upon the decay 
of the older method of state hoarding and having its 
germs in the Middle Ages. It is the result of the credit 
system, combined with the increase of public expenses and 
the greater security for observance of faith to the state 

s S 2 
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creditors. Both on accouRlPif i|s universal ^mpteytneht 
and its rapid growth, it is one of the most influential factors 
in modem finance, and one whose tendencies and actual 
effects are deserving of close attention. To form a just 
appreciation of the systern* a study of its history in the 
more important countries is desirable ; and we shall there- 
fore devote some space to this side of the question before 
passing to its theoretical aspects. 



CHAPTER III 

THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH DEBT 

1*1 

§ I. The longest and in many respects the most in- 
structive history of a continuous national debt is that 
supplied by Great Britain. The earlier attempts at sys- 
tematic borrowing in Italy and Holland have ceased to 
have any practical effect, but the present English debt 
shovys an unbroken record^ of more than 200 years. 1 he 
Stuarts had not paid much respect to their obligations, and 
were quite prepared to repudiate inconvenient liabilities. 
Still, the expansion of the public economy made it im- 
possible to avoid some floating charges. At the comple- 
tion of the Revolution in 1689 the debt stood at a little 
over one million (;^ 1,054, 925 ) ; in 1691 it had risen td 
;^3, 1 30,000, bearing an interest charge of £ 2 ^ 2 , 000 . An 
Act was passed in the next year which is regarded by 
Macaulay as the origin of the National Debt, and which 
provided that# 1,000,000 should be borrowed on the 
security of the beer and other liquor duties. The yield 
of these taxes was to form a fund for the payment of 
interest, with the proviso that as each subscriber died his 
annuity was to be divid^. among the survivors until their 
number was redueed to seven, when as each annuitant 
died his share would lapse to the State.^ The necessities 
of the \var with France compelled farther borrowing. The 
funded debt is first mentioned in 1694*; In that year the, 
^ Macaulay, Iftsf, Englmd^ 398. 
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Bank of England was founded, 'and lent ifs subscribed 
capital, 200,000, to the Government at the rate of 8 per 
cent., which, with an allowance of ;^4,ooo for managemj^it, 
made a .total charge of i^ioo,ooo per annum. The con- 
nexion thus formed between the Bank and the Whig 
party continued as an influence in politics for several 
years.^ 

At the Peace of Ryswick (1697) the debt had reached 
;^‘2 1,500,000, but in the four succeeding years of peace it 
was reduced to ;^i6,400,000. The East Ihdia Company 
had lent £2,000,000 at 8 per cent in 1698, which sum was 
applied to paying other obligations. There Was thus a 
reduction of about ;£’i, 250,000 per annum during peace, as 
against the increase of ;£’2,5oo,ooo per annum during the 
longer war period, a state of things that we shall find 
repeated at several subsequent stages of the history. 
During the war of the Spanish Succession .the debt rose 
at the rate of over ;£*3, 000,000 yearly, until at the Peace 
of Utrecht (1713) it came to ;£'5 3,680,000.“ 

During the peace period, which, with a couple of slight 
exceptions, extended from 1713 to 1739, l^he movement of 
the debt was not uniform. In the first ten years owing to 
the South Sea Bubble, the war with Spain, and the method 
*of dealing with taxation, it increased to ;^S 5,200,000. Then 
during the remaining sixteen years of peace, under the 
prudent administration of Walpole, some reduction was 
made, so that in 1740 the amount was just under 
;^47,ooo,ooo, or an annual diminution of ;^500,000. 

^ Macaulay, ii. 479 ; Rogers, J'Yrs/ Nine Years of the Bank of 

England, xiii. xiv. 

^ One curious item, the oldest of all, and hence sometimes regarded as the 
origin of the debt, was added in 1706. The Cabal Government of Charles IL 
had in 1672 seized on the Goldsmiths’ loan& to the Exchequer, a proceeding 
known as the ‘ shutting of the Exchequer,’ and had simply paid interest on the 
amount of ;^'i,328,ooo detained. In 1683 even the interest was stopped. Legal 
proceedings were taken by the» sufferers, and after a series of trials the House 
of Lords decided in their favour ; but by an Act of 1699 it was provided that 
after December 25th, 1765, one-half the amount (;^664,ooo) should be added 
to the existing debt, to bear interest at 6 per cent. 
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2. This f,rst halFcentury of the debt’s existbnce pre- 
sents several points of financial interest The effect of war 
in adding to debt, to be a little reduced during the succeeding 
peace, has been noticed. A more important feature is the 
gradual introduction of funded debt. Annuities, ^tontines, 
anticipations of taxes, and floating or temporary liabilities 
tend to be absorbed in the now established form of capital 
advances for inte;fe.st. The various separate debt accounts 
become blended in one indistinguishable charge. ‘ I'he 
Aggregate Fuad was established in 1715 and the South Sea 
and general Funds in the following year. To each of these 
funds a variety of branches of revenue w(u*e appropriated 
. . . and each of them was charged with the payment of 
certain annuities then due by the public. The united 
surplus of these funds formed the basis of the sinking fund 
established in 1716.’^ This is the first appearance of the 
system wtiich, at a later time and in a different form, was 
regarded as tlie most effective agency for reducing debt. 
The primitive sinking fund, usually called ‘Walpole’s,’ was 
really due to Stanhope. It proved of little service for the 
purpose to which it was applied, as it depended on the 
existence of a surplus whether debt would be redeemed, 
and the contraction of new liabilities would always render 
nugatory the payments made towards redemption. 

The first instances of the process know as ‘ conversion ’ 
also occur in this period. In 1714 the legal rate of interest 
had been reduced from 6 per cent, to 5 per cent., and three 
years later a 4ike reduction was made on the interest of the 
public debt. Again in 1727"**^ further reduction from S per 
cent to 4 per cent was made, by which a saving of ;^400,000 
per annum was realised. The good effect of Walpole’s 
financial management was proved by the high price that 
the funds had reached. A 3 per cent loan issued in 1727 
stood at f>ar in 1736, and in the next year at 107. Under 
such conditions it is plain that the whole redeemable debt 
might have been reduced to 3 per cent or even lower. 

1 Hamilton, 64, 
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Political expediency, which made ii: an object to favour the 
fundholders, who were strong supporters of the Hanoverian 
dynastj^, prevented this useful measure. y 

§ 3. ihe war of 1739-48 had the usual effect of increas- 
ing indetStedness. After the conclusion of peace it was 
found, that ^31,300,000 had been added to the previous in- 
cumbrance^, bringing the total amount to over £y 8 , 000 y 000 . 
\The return of peace gave an opening for the application of 
'financial management. Pelham in 1749 succeeded ix\ carry- 
ing a conversion scheme, which may be regarded as the 
forerunner of the modern arrangements of the kind. In- 
terest *on part of the debt was reduced to 3J per cent for 
seven years, and 3 per cent afterwards. Next year that on 
the remainder was reduced to 3J per cent for five years, and 
3 per cent afterwards. The fundholders at first dissented, 
but the high price of stock made it their advantage to accept 
the conditions. The consolidated 3 per cent Stock was 
established in 1751, and existed till the conversion of 1888 
as the principal part of the debt. Its price in 1752 was 
io6f, the highest point it ever reached. The sluggish con- 
dition of trade, and the difficulty of finding good invest- 
ments sufficiently explain the existence of so high a price. 

Up to 1756 the debt had been reduced about 000,000 
and stood at £y 2 , 2 oo,ooo when the Seven Years’ War com- 
menced. Expenditure at once rose so much as to lead to 
borrowing, w^hich continued until, at the close of the war 
in 1763, the funded debt was 122,600,060 with a floating 
debt of about ;^I4, 000,000. The consequences of the war 
were apparent in the position^of the Exchequer for some 
years afterwards. In 1766 the funded debt had risen 
to ;fi29,500,cjoo with a further unfunded one of over 
1 0,000,000. The succeeding yesirs of peace allowed of 
small reductions, coming in all to about 10,000,000 in 
1775, when the funded debt was £i 2 ^poOyOOO and the 
floating one ;£‘4, 150,000, or a ^tal of almost 130,000,000. 
As might be expected, the American war of Independence 
added seriously to this burden, At the conclusion of 
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the Peace pf Versailles (1783^ the total debt was over 
£ 238, 060 or an annual increase of about £ 13 , 500 , 000 . 
During the latter part of the war the strain on English 
credit was shown by the low. pi|ce obtained for the loans : 
of that period. 

Pitt’s first administration dates from 1783, and its earlier 
part, which may be called the peace one, and which ended 
with the outbreak of the war with France, did not accom- 
plish much in the direction of diminishing the capital of 
the debt. Intvi786 the new Sinking Fund was established, 
and by 1793 it had redeemed about ;£’io,2SO,ooo, leading a 
net capital charge of ;^228,ooo,ooo. 

The characteristics of the second half century of the debt 
'history are found in the great growth of both capital amount 
and interest charge. After taking into atccount the small , 
repayments in time of peace, there remained a net addition 
of 1 80, 0*0,000 in the fifty-four years 1739-1792, while the 
annual payment for interest had risen from ;^2,ooo,ooo to 
nearly ;^9,500,000 in the same period. The terms of 
borrowing varied, but up .to 1780 the loans were usually 
issued at par : their capital therefore represented the 
amount really received, though they were accompanied by. 
small annuities for terms of years, or other special favours. 
Lotteries were also combined with the loans, subscribers 
to an issue of stock receiving tickets. In 1781, however, a 
loan of ;^i 2,000,000 was raised at the rate of ;£'i50 of 3 per 
cent, and .^25 of 4 per cent, stock for ;^ioo paid, or a total 
capital of ;i^2 1*000,000. The result of adopting this system 
was to add nearly ;£'2 5,000,000. to the nominal capital of the 
debt without any corresponding receipt. It was probably 
due to the fear entertained by subscribers' that their stock 
would on the return of better times undergo a reduction of 
interest, and also Jp the preference of the government for a 
large 3 per cent, stock. As njentionel above, the sinking- 
fund policy which so powerfully affec^d the course of the 
debt was started at this time,:;^ough tte influence was not 
as yet very noticeable. 
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§ 4. By far the most important and critical period in the 
development of the debt is that during the protracted 
struggle with France, first under the Revolutionary gove^- 
ment and afterwards unden Napoleon I. Without the 
abnormal expenditure of the twenty-three years 1793-181 5, 
the sinking fund of 1786 would have automatically wiped 
out the comparatively small capital liability ; and the rapid 
growth of British industry, free as it would have been from 
the oppressive taxation that Pitt wks compelled to impose, 
would have made the operation practically* unfelt. The 
whole financial system of Great Britain has been profoundly 
affected, but the present debt is the most prominent of 
these results. 

From the outbreak of war (1793) to the peace of Amiens 
(1802) loans were required in every financial year. The 
amounts, at first small, rose with the great outlay that the 
continuance of hostilities made necessary, till in 1797 the 
capital funded was over ;f67,ooo,ooo, the actual sum ob- 
tained for this acknowledgment of debt being ;£’44,000,000. 
As nearly iJ*7,ooo,ooo were redeemed by the sinking fund, 
in that year, the net increase of debt was somewhat over 
;^6o,ooo,ooo. In the other years the additional debt con- 
tracted was not nearly so large,’- but the effect of the 
. methods pursued was shown in the amount of debt at the 
conclusion of peace. It was just 5 00,000,000, an increase 
of over ;6’ 2 70,000,000 since the opening of war in 1793, 
£ 27 , 000,000 per annum. The sinking fund had besides 

^ The following was the capital funded for each year betvfeen 1793-1802 : — 

£ 

1793 ... 6,250,000 

1794 ... 15,676,526 

1795 ... 25,609,898 

1796 ... 41,303,699 

1797 ... 67,087,669 

1798 ... 30,000,000 

1799 ... 27,499,250 

1800 ... 29,045,000 

1801 ... 44,816,250 

1802 ... 41,489,438 


See Hamilton, 256, 
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paid off 000 of* the debt incurred, which must be 

added to the other liabilities of the time. The principal 
cause of this great addition was the unwillingness to impose 
taxes at the commencement of the war. For the four years 
i793™7 the total amount raised in taxation was ^70,000,00®, 
or ;^‘i 7, 500,000 on the yearly average, while for the four 
years 1799-1802 it was 34,750,000, or an increase of 
92 J per cent. 

The short peace did not allow of any reductions in ex- 
pense, and o?i the recommencement of war the borrowing 
system was again applied, though not to so large an 
extent. At the opening of the year 1816 the funded debt 
was 16,000,000, with a floating one of ;£*6o,ooo,ooo, show- 
ing a total increase of £360,000,000, or over ;£‘25, 000,000 
per annum. This comparatively satisfactory result, not- 
withstanding the immense expenditure of the Peninsular 
War, is explicable by reference to the much heavier taxa- 
tion imposed. The income tax was in full operation, and 
the tax revenue rose from ;^37,250,ooo in 1803 to 
£y5,5C)0,ooo in 1815. Mr. Gladstone has asserted that the 
early adoption of the income tax** would have saved the 
necessity of borrowing, since the annual expenditure apart 
from the debt charge would in^ the later years have been 
met by the receipts from taxation.^ Whether this would 
have been possible may be a matter of dispute, but there 
can be no question that the system of loans was carried to 
excess. 

From the facts just noticed we can see clearly the defects 
in the method of finance during this trying period. They 
are: (i) the dislike to impose sufficient taxation, a feeling 
very natural on political grounds, but indefensible from the 
purely financial point of view. Instances of this error occur 
chiefly in the eailier years. (2) An undue reliance on the 
purely illusory expedient of a sinking fund, which, taking 
the most favourable view, increased the expense of manage- 
ment and deranged the loan market (3) The system of 
^ Fincmciat Statementil^^ 16. 
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borrowing at a higher netninal capital than the amount 
actually received, thereby preventing, or at least hindering, 
future conversions of debt. y 

§ 5. The French wars brought the English debt to its 
i^paximum point. Since that date there has been some, 
though insufficient reduction of it. The whole course of 
treatment has tended towards the adoption of a sounder 
and more careful policy, guided in a great degree by the 
influence of theory. The criticisms of Hamilton and 
Ricardo^ exposed completely the sinking-fund fallacy. 
As the result of careful inquiry it was settled, in 1819, 
that a real surplus of £5,000,000 annually should be pre- 
served ; but after various difficulties and changes, the 
sinking-fund as a positive institution was abolished in 
18^9, whatever actual surplus existed at the end of each 
financial year being marked off for redemption of debt. 
The continuance of peace enabled the method of conver- 
sion to be tried with effect, though the field of operations 
was limited by the mistaken policy of borrowing in a 
3 per cent, stock with a high nominal capital. In 1822 
.£’152,000,000 of 5 per€ent. stock was converted into 4 per 
cents, and in 1830 further reduced to 3J per cents. The 
old 5 per cent, stock (/6,t50,oocf) was reduced to 3J per 
cent , to which rate a small balance of 4 per cents, (about 
£■10,000,000) was also reduced in 1834. 

One of the most discreditable periods in F nglish finance 
was that between 1830 and 1840. Hardly any fiscal 
reforms were carried out, and the debt was»increased by 
budget deficits. Its amount in 1841 was £792,000,000, 
nearly £8,000,000 more than in 1830. The firmer adminis- 
tration of Peel restored the finances. A surplus was pro- 
cured by the revived income tax, and a fall in the rate of 
interest macie it possible in 1844 to convert the 3 J per cent, 
stock — ^£248,000,000 — into 3^ per cent, for ten years and 

^ Hamilton’s Inquiry was published 1813, and Ricardo’s Essay on t}i$ 
Eun 4 in§ System in 1820. 
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3 per cent, ^fterwards. > The attempt made by Gladstone, in 
1853, to create a 2| per cent stock, proved a failure, owing 
to the rise in interest and the pressure of the Crimean War 
(1854-5). This latter etent supplied further illustration of 
the operation of war on indebtedness ; ♦^hough the progress 
of wiser views as to the treatment of 'extraordinary ex- 
penditure was evidenced by the increased taxation, which 
contributed the larger part of the total waf expenditure 
(;£'70, cxx), 000), leaving only )^34, 000, 000 to be added to the 
debt. ^ 

§ 6. For nearly half-a-century (1856-1899) no important 
increase in debt took place, and the gro’^'th of wealth made 
the weight of the existing charge much less oppressive. 
Moreover though there was no energetic action for the 
repayment of the debt, the influence of the reformed 
sinking-fund, the terminable annuitie.s, and conversion pro- 
duced a decided effect on both capital and interest : in 
fact during this period the history of the debt consists in 
an account of their operation. 

When the sinking-fund theory was abandoned, the old 
rule still applied by which the surplus remaining in the 
Exchequer at the end of each financial year passed to 
the Commissioners for the redemption of the de^bt. If 
large surpluses were realised year after year, this would be 
a satisfactory method, but with accurate balancing of receipts 
and expenses it is of little service. A considerable excess 
of receipts over expenditure gives rise to a cry for remission 
of taxation that is not easily withstood. Hence the need 
for marking off some special funds for the payment of debt. 
Sir S. Northcote’s sinkingj^fund measure (1875), by which 
an amount of ;^28, 000,000 annually was permanently set 
apart for this end, is the most obvious course. Unfortu- 
nately it is very easy to find plausible reasons for cut- 
ting down the sum so fixed. Under I-ofd Goschen the 
;^j28,ooo,ooo became first jS'^,ooo,<|po and then qply 
;f25,ooo,ooo, a sum .which 'jilleft a, ;^9mparatively small 
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mai^in over the interest and terminable annui^ payments 
but which was again reduced by Sir M. Hicks-Beach in 
1899 to ;£’ 2 3, OCX), 000 A 

The method of redeeming debt by the use of termingfble 
annuities was on the whole more effective. In their com- 
mencement public debts were often raised by annuities 
in various forms, ^ and during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars the system of adding long annuities to the 
funded loans was adopted, the periods being so arranged 
as to all terminate in i860. By this systepi a consider- 
able relief was gained when the date of expiry was 
reached. As an effective method of redemption fresh ter- 
minable annuities have been created, and an equivalent 
amount of stock cancelled. The largest creations were in 
1868 and 1884. In the former year ;£*24,CXX),CX)0 of savings- 
bank stock was cancelled, and an annuity of ;£‘i,76o,ooo 
substituted. In 1884 Chancery stock to the amount of 
;^40, 000,000, and over £^OyOOO,ooo of Post Office savings 
bank stock, were similarly treated, with the result that the 
funded debt was brought within more moderate limits. 
In i86o~i its total amount was ;^^788,970,799. After 
thirty years it stood in 1890--1 at ;£’5 79,47 2,08 2, or almost 
£ 2 iOyOpOyOOO less. On the other hand, the terminable 
annuities had risen in capital value from 16,500, OCX) to 
;£^68, 500,000, an increase of ;£’5 2,000,000. In 1889 the 
funded debt had risen ;£^s83,i86,305, owing to a re- 
duction of floating charges, while the terminable annuities 
were reduced to a capital value of ;£'36,25o,(X)0. 

Within the last fifteen years the agency of conversion 
has also been eniployed with success. Mr. Childers’s con- 
version scheme of 1884, by which 2| or 2f per cent, stock 
might, at the option of the holder, be obtained for the 
existing 3 per cents., with an increased capital of 2 or 8 

^ By the budget of 1894 an aggregate sum of ;^2, 123,000 was placed on the 
rcduiised sinking fund, thus lowering still, more the anvount devoted in that year 
to the redemption of debt. 

^ See § I, and ch. 6, § 2, of present Book. 
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per cent, according fo the stock chosen, failed to attract. 
Only ;^2 1,648,000 of stock was offered for conversion 
(more than half of it from public offices). , But the failure 
of this attempt prepared the way for Lord Goschen's success 
in 1888. The principles adopted by him were: (l) the 
creation of a single new stock, so that holders were not 
confused by having to choose ; (2) the avoidance of any 
addition to capital ; (3) the use of the most effective tech- 
nical methods, such as conversion without expressed con- 
sent, where this course was legal, commission to agents for 
the trouble imposed on them, and a small concession in 
the substitution of quarterly for half-j early payments of 
interest These contrivances, together with the persistent 
low rate of interest, enabled the conversion to be carried 
out with complete success. The whole mass of 3 percent, 
stock, amounting to 55 8,000,000, was converted, or paid 
off.^ A new stock, bearing interest at till 1903, and at 
2^ from that date for twenty years, has taken the place of 
the older 3 per cents., and a relief in interest to the amount 
of ;(!’ 1, 400,000 annually has been secured, with the certainty 
of an equal gain in 1903. As an incident of the process 
the floating debt became larger, and amounted in 1891 to 
;£’36, 000,000 or more than double the normal level. But 
by degrees the greater part of this sum was funded, so 
that in April, 1899, the floating debt was only ^8,133,000. 

§ 7. A new chapter in the history of the debt began 
with the outbreak of the South African War in Octpber 
1899. It was at first believed that the cost would be 
small — ;£'io, 000,000 being the earliest estimate — and the 
only provision made was an issue of ;^^8,ooo,ooo in Ex- 

^ The total was composed as follows ; — 

£ 

Consols' ... 323, OCX), 000 

Rjeduced Chrees ... 6 g, 000, 000 

New Threes 166,000,000 

About 7^^58,000,000 was held by government departments, leaving ^*500,000,000 
in the hands of the public. 

The amount for which payment was demanded was very small ; in the case 
of the ‘ new threes,’ only 7^761, exx), or less than | per cent. 
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chequer Bills. By the close of the iSgg^j^ 

the real character of the contest was better mdetstood; and 
a war loan for ^30,000,000 w^s issmd with an appoaj^ to 
patriotic sentiment, to run for ten years, bearing 3 per 
cent interest at the price of;C98 10^., or i| per cent, 
discount Further issues, in the form of Exchequer 
Bonds, with 3 per cent interest, and redeemable, some in 
1903, and the remainder in 1905, followed. These repre- 
sented a capital debt charge of £24,000,000, In 1901 it 
was evident that the expedient of creating unfunded debt 
had been carried to its utmost limit, and accordingly one 
of the features of the budget proposals of that year was 
the issue of £60,000,000 of the ordinary Consofs at the 
price of £g4 los, or a discount of sj per cent. As the 
war continued during the first months of 1902, another loan 
in Consols to the amount of ;^32,ooo,ooo was arranged at 
the fixed price of £g3 10s., giving a discount of 

£2,oSo,ooo on the whole amount^ Even the conclusion 
of peace did not relieve the country from the necessity 
of contracting this fresh liability, though it was hoped that 
a part of the funds obtained by it might be available for 
the repayment of debt. During the years 1899-1902 
there was also 'a suspension of the operations for the re- 
demption of the debt which provided a further resource of 
between four and five millions a year. The net result 
has been a decided increase in all the different forms of 
indebtedness. The floating debt has somewhat increased ; 

¥ 

^ The following are the details of the different loans • — 

National Wai Lasin ^30,000,000, 2j per cent, interest, redeemable 
April 5th, 1910, issued at ;£’98 lo^^ Qd. 

Exchequer Bonds, ;^io,oob,ooo, 3 p^r cent, interest, redeemable August 
7th, 1903, issued at 

Exchequer Bonds, 3,000,000, 3 per ^ent* interest, redeerahble Decembier 
7th, 1905, issued at £gS 2s. lid. || 

Exchequer Bonds, ;^il,ooo,ooO, 3 percent, interest, redeemable December 
7th, 1905, issued at £97, 5J4 
Consols, £60,000,000, issued at £94. * 

„ £32,000,000, „ „ los. 

Treasury Bills in vanotis amounts. Total for War purposes, 3,000, 000. 
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the ^^jcchequer Bonds and the £^o^obdpOO war loan repre- 
sent short term loans of a class better known American 
than in English finance. The terminable annuities have 
been raised to ^^^60, 000,000 by the provisions of the Budget 
of 1899.^ Bht the funded debt, though relieved by the 
.adjustment just mentioned, has had two large issues of 
Consols added to it.' In short, the total charge on March 
31st, 1902, was ;6‘74j7,876,ooo, an increase of 60,000, 000 
over the total of the preceding ydar. 

The preceding details afford certain obvious points for 
criticism. First, there is the large proportion of the war 
expenses supplied by borrowing Some difficulty^ exists 
as to the exact figures, but it is well within the "mark to 
say that more than two-thirds of the extraordinary outlay 
has been met out of loans, a position that compares un- 
favourably with the similar case of the Crimean War. 
Next, there is the curious policy of issuing loans at a fixed 
discount, instead of inviting tenders, or so arranging the 
interest that the par value should be obtained.* Finally, 
there is the question whether all the issues^should not 
have been iv the form of a single uniform stock, which 
would command a better price, and if issued at 3 per cent, 
would in a short time be ready for conversion. But the 
most interesting question is one of the immediate future, 
viz. the method and extent of the proceedings for redemp- 
tion. A good deal of stock will be ready for treatment in 
the year'> 1905 and 1910. Much, however, must depend on 
the market pri^e of Consols, and therefore the agencies of 
redemption will have to be kept in an elastic form. In 
any case there has been a clear illustration of the way in 
which two or three years of war wifi undo the work of 
eighteen or twenty years of peace.^ ^ 

This operation consis>jd in tile cancelling of ;^28,cx)0,ooo of Consols and 
the substitptiou of two annuities arranged to expire ia 1923. 

2 The figure of ;£"747,876,cxx), given above as the debt burden in 1902, i® 
slightly higher than that of 1884, whichi was 746, 424,000. The inclusion ol 
the latest loan of ^^32, 000, 000 would hiring us ba^e to 1873 with its total ol 
^779,222,000. 
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§ 8. Looking back on the course of the English debt, it 
is very plain that its growth has been altogether due to 
war expenditure, while its continued existence must be 
largely attributed to financial weakness. A comparis^ of 
the debt incurred during each war with the amount paid 
off in each succeeding peace establishes this. Over 
;£'6oo,ooo,ooo was added in the great war (1793-1815); 
hardly 5 , 000,000 was paid off in the forty years’ peace. 
The Crimean War added ;^34,ooo,ooo ; it took twelve years 
of peace to pay off this sum. The South. African War 
has increased the capital of the debt by .£'i6o,cxX),ooo. It 
is safe' to say that twenty years of unbroken peace will 
^ hardly suffice to remove this extra burden. Greater 
vigour in the use of terminable annuities, the maintenance 
of larger surpluses, and above all a wider employment of 
direct taxation in the form of income, property, and inherit- 
ance taxes are the means by which better results might 
be obtained. The pressure of the debt, however calculated, 
is too light to justify such remissness. When we remember 
that each million of debt redeemed means the power of 
permanently remitting as much taxation as is represented 
by its intere.st charge we can better understand the 
advantage of an energetic polic^ in regard to it 



CHAPTER IV 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH DEBT, INDEBTEDNESS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

§ I. A NATURAL division of the history of the French 
debt is that into two parts; tlie former dealing with thef 
borrowing under the Monarchy, and the latter with that 
under the system founded during the Revolution. The 
history of the various loans previous to the present century 
has keen concisely described as ‘ a history of bankruptcies.’^ 
All forms of loans were tried ; and all possible methods of 
evasion were used to escape repayment. The costly wars 
and the internal disturbances of the country partly explain 
this course of policy, but ignorance of financial and 
economic conditions was the great cause. P'orced reduc- 
tions of debt and debasements of the currency were 
frequently employed. An extensive revision was carried 
out by Sully in 1604, and further reductions were made 
by Mazarin. Colbert’s administration introduced some 
system into this part of finance, but after his death the 
older confusron reappeared. One of the effects of the 
Mississippi scheme was a consolidation of the diverse 
forms of the debt, and a reduction of its amount to a sum, 
estimated at 1,700,000,000 livres, with an annual charge of 
48,000,000 livres.^ 

1 Viihrer, i. 320, Cp. Ehrenberg’s account of Spanish finance in the 
1 6th century. ‘ Es trieb rettungslos aus einer Krisis in die andere. 
Staatsbankerott und Zwangseonsolidation warden gewohnliche FinanzmitteV 
Zeitalter der Fugger^ ii. 259. 

2 Ib, i. 18 1. The estimates, however, are not in agreement. Ib. i. 178. 

. T T 2 
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The reign of Touis XV. (1715-1774) was parked by 
fresh loans and repeated forced reductions of the capital 
deb^ In 1764 the sum of the different liabilities ws 
2,36o,ooo,cxX) livres and the annual charge 93,000, too 
livres ; at his death the total annual charge was 120,000,000 
livres, a floating debt of 235,000,000 livres. The 

increasing embarrassments of the State, which might have 
been overcome by Turgot, had he remained in office, were 
at least the proximate cause of the summoning of the 
States-General, and therefore of the Revolution.^ Accord- 
ing to the report submitted by the committee of the Con- 
stituent Assembly in November, 1789, the annual debt 
charge came to 208,000,000 livres, to which the floating 
debt had to be adcled/^ 

§ 2. The financial difficulties that surrounded the revolu- 
tionary governments led to large issues of assignats, and to 
a consolidation of the public debt on a plan arranged by 
Cambon (August, 1793). By it all debt was to be inscribed 
in a ‘ Grand-book,’ which was to be the conclusive evidence 
of the claim. The redeemable debt with 5 per cent, in- 
terest was first so treated, and the annuities were afterwards 
added. The result was the creation of an annual charge 
of ;^7,ooo,ooo (174,716,000 frarfcs), or a capital debt of 

1 40,000,000. Unfortunately, the use of paper money and 
forced loans destroyed whatever benefit this systematic 
treatment might have conferred, and the straits of the 
government led to the measure oT 1797 {Vend^miatre^ Ann. 
vi.), by which two-thirds of the debt was ‘ paid off’ (?) in 
bonds to be exchanged for land, and, after some reductions 
for confiscations, the balance in annual interest was ascer- 
tained to be £1,600,000 (40,216,000 francs), representing a 
capital debt of 3 2,000,000. About ;62SO,ooo was added 
to the interest charge by the Directory, so that by the 

* Necker’s policy of meeting deficits by borrowing, in opposition to that of 
Turgot’s, is justly condemned by Gonrel, Causes FnancUres de la RH)olution 
Fmn^aise,\. ola. ; ; 

'1* Viihrer, i, 336. ' But see for ^ higher estimate^ Gomel, i. 487-9. 
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opening of iScx), 46,300,000 francs was the annual payment. 
The financial administration of Napoleon L, or rather of his 
advisers in such matters, Gaudin and Mollien, had two 
great merits. It resisted all temptations to Issue incon- 
vertible paper money, and it steadily refused to n;;ieet war 
expenditure by the method of borrowing. The result is to 
be seen in the position of the public debt at the fall of 
the Empire In April, 1814, the interest had risen to 
63,300,000 francs (^2,530,000). After allowing for the 
debts of the annexed provinces, the net increase was leSs than 
£^0Oy0O0 interest, or ;£‘6,ooo,ooo capital. In qjaalification 
of this favourable situation the immense burdens imposed 
on France and other countries must be taken into account. 
The Napoleonic system of making war support itself was a 
ciushing one for the nations subjected to its operation, and 
probably far heavier than a well-managed public debt would 
have bcen.^ 

The Government of the Restoration had a series of 
difficult financial tasks to face. It had to meet the war 
indemnity levied on France by the allies ; it had to com- 
pensate the emigrants ; and it had to take up the unpaid 
balance of the Imperial outlay. It handled these various 
problems withdionesty and firmness, refusing altogether to 
repudiate the debts of the Empire, as some of its supporters 
wished. The principal feature of debt history during the 
period 1815-1830 is the creation of new debts to meet the 
indemnities and other outlay. The total amount required 
for these putposes represented an annual charge of over 
;^6, 500,000.^ A second noticeable point was the creation 
of other than 5 per cent, stock. The emigrants’ indemnity 
was in 3 per cent, stock, and the conversion of 1824 was 
partly in 4J per cents, and partly in 3 per cents. At the 
same time the policy of redemption was effectively carried 
on. The annual charge was reduced by 54,000,000 francs 
(;£‘2, 1 60,000), and conversion removed about 6,000,000 

^ On the debt system of the First Empire, fee Vuhjrer, ii. 31-5^^. * 

2 Vuhrer, ii. 160. 
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francs. These sums, with a few small escheats t^ the State, 
practically wiped out the debt existing in 1814, leaving that 
created by the Restoration Government (though it was ij^t 
responsible for it) as the actual charge. From another 
point of view it may be said that in the fifteen years there 
was a net increase of ;f4,ooo,ooo interest. The capital of 
the new loans amounted to nearly 13 2,000,000, less the 
sum of ;£‘43,ooo,ooo redeemed, or a net capital increase 
of about ^90,000,000. 

The Orleanist Government commenced its career by 
borrowing.. Its first loan added j£‘28o,ooo to the interest 
charge, and was issued in 5 per cent, stock at 84, or nearly 
6 per cent, on the cictual sum received. Another loan of 
;£‘4,ooo,ooo at par only brought in ;^8oo,ooo. Further loans 
were made, in order to clear off deficits, to prepare for war, 
and to carry out public works, but the redemption of 
existing debt was also carried on, so that against 1,500,000 
fresh interest created, about ;£’i,ooo,ooo was redeemed, 
leaving a net increase of ;£'500,000 during eighteen years, 
but, it should be said, years of profound peace during 
which public credit stood high.^ The position of the stocks 
over 3 per cent, would have easijy admitted of conversion, 
without any increase of capital, into a 4 per cent, or even 
3^ per cent, stock, but to avoid popular hostility this 
financially prudent course was not taken.^ 

Short as was the duration of the Second Republic, it 
added ;f2, 120,000 to the interest of the debt, and thus 
brought the total charge to nearly £g, 200, 000. The com- 
plete disorganisation of the financial system and the hazard- 
ous experiments of the provisional government sufficiently 
account for this state of things. 

^ In 1845 the highest and lowest prices of the several stocks were : 



Highest, 

Lowest. 

5 per cents. 

1 22 '85 

116-45 

4 ,, 

ii 6 ' 2 S 

111 

4 

110*5 

106 

3 

86*4 

80*85 


2 Leroy-Beaulieu, ii. 498. ^ Viihrer, ii. 238. 
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The first, financial performance of the Second Empire 
was the conversion of the 5 per cent, stock, amounting to 
^140,000,000, into 4J per cent., with a gain to the State of 
^700,000 per annum. Less than ^^3, 000, 000 of capital 
had to be paid to dissenting creditors. But the manage- 
ment of the war expenditure was not so satisfactory. The 
total cost of the Crimean War to France was £66^000, ooOy 
and of this sum /6 1,500, 000, or 93 per cent, of the whole, 
was added to the debt. Further loans, issued much under 
par, followed for the Italian and Mexican wars. The total 
addition to the debt between 1852 and July 1870 was 
represented by an increased interest charge of ;£'5, 160,000. 
Thus the annual payment had risen to ;^I4, 400,000, and the 
capital was a little less than >6480,000,000. Even more 
questionable than the large borrowing was the conversion 
of 1862, by which, for the sake of a premium, the 4I and 
4 per cent, stocks were converted into 3 per cents., with a 
proportionally increased nominal capital. This unjustifiable 
measure gained a premium of .66,300,000 for the State, but 
on the other hand it increased the capital of the debt by 
almost ; 664 ,ooo,ooo, and precluded the hope of further 
speedy conversion.^ 

§ 3. The Franco-German War of 1870-1 is as marked a 
period in the development of the French debt as the war 
with Napoleon I. was in the case of the English one. 
Its first effect was to place an enormous strain on the 
resources of the new government. In addition to the 
terrible expei^se and sacrifice due to the military operations 
there was the indemnity of 6^200,000,000 to the Germans. 
The total burden imposed on the State has been esti- 
mated at 6393,000,000. Of that sum about 6340,000,000 
was raised through loans of one kind or other. Nearly 
660,000,000 was >«»eceived from the Bank of Fnmce by 
the inconvertible paper issues. Over 640,000,000 was 
borrowed in 1870, and two great loans, the first ofi 


^ For the finance of the Second Empire, see Viihrer, ii. 258-369. 
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;^8o, 000,000, the second of ;£■! 20, 000,000, were raised in 
1871 and 1872.1 

The debt incurred to the Bank of France was clea^'ed 
off by annual payn>ents, at first of 000,000, and after- 
wards of i^6,ooo,ooo, until in 1879 whole was discharged. 
In other respects the treatment ofthe debt has been weaken 
Fresh loans have been contracted for public works, and 
to meet budget deficits. M. Freycinet’s plans accounted 
for a large part of this increase in debt, which was raised in 
3 per cent, stock terminable after seventy-five years. Thus 
a new category of debt was added to the old perpetual 
rentes, with a nominal capital of 160,000,000, an interest 
charge of ;^4,8oo,ooo, and a further charge of 1,000,000 
for redemption. The old 5 per cents, were converted in 
1883 into \\ per cents, without any increase of capital, and 
merely with the proviso that no further reduction would be 
attempted for ten years. In 1894 the expiration of this term 
and the high price of the stock allowed of a fresh conversion 
into 3J per cent^. which was successfully completed. Out 
of a total capital of £ 2 T\,^oo,ooo, only £55^50 was 
demanded by the holders, the remainder being retained at 
the lower interest. In this wjiy the State gained over 
;^2, 700,000 annually. A further step in the treatment of 
this stock has been rhade in 1902 by M. Rouvier s measure 
for its reduction to 3 per cent, accompanied by a bonus of 
I per cent, to those who accept the conversion, and a 
guarantee against redemption for eight years. Besides the 


1 


The loans contracted were as follows : 

Nominal capital Amount of 
Amount received. created. interest. 

Date. Millions of francs. Millions of francs. Millions of francs. 


August, 1870 

804 

1.327 

39*8 

October, 1870 

208 i 

250 

15 

June, 1871 

2,293^ 

2.779 

139 

July 1872 

3.498 

' 4.140 

207 

Total 

6,803 

8,496 

400*8 


Cp. Vuhrer, ii. 538 ; Leroy-Beanlteu, ii* 371* For g, full treatment of the 
fihance of the early years of the Third Repablic, see L^on Say, Les Finances 
4f h Fmtm, yo\s>, and ii. His accouiit iis first hand, evidence. 
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reduction ill' interest thpre is the additional advantage of 
consolidating the stock with the larger mass of existing 
3 per cents. 

Notwithstanding these important economics, both the 
annual charge and the capital account of the. French debt 
are extremely heavy. The .consolidated debt amounts to 
j£^88o,000,ooo, with annual interest of nearly 8,000,000* 
When the other liabilities are added we get the enormous 
total of ^1,300,000,000, involving an annual cost of 
^£’50,000,000, of which about ;£3,500,000 is applied to its 
redemption.^ g;' 

The French debt is by far the largest in the world, 
being double the English in annual charge, and over 
;£500 ,ooo,ooo greater in capital amount. This great accu- 
mulation of debt has been altogether the work of the 
present century. A comparison with ?lie English debt will 
show the steps by which the latter has been approached 
and .then passed. It is also interesting to note the widen- 
ing distribution of renUs among the French population. 
In 1830 the holdings of stock were only 125,000 in number. 
By 1869 they had increased tenfold, while in 1881 they 
numbered more than 4,000,000. The great mass of the 
debt is in the hands of Frenchmen, and divided among all 
classes of society. This, though in some respects desirable, 
hampers a finance minister in such processes as conver- 
sion or repayment, as the fundholders\ interest is at once 


^ The constitution of the French debt on January, ist, 1901, was as follows : 


• 

Interest. 

Capital. 


Million francs. 

Million francs. 

Perpetual Rentes 3^ per cent. 

237-6 

6,789 

» 1 s» 3 ) > 

4S6 

15,211 

Redeemable 3 per cents. 

”4-3 

3,8i2 

Floating debt 

■i#' 21 ' 

I.I4S- 

Annuities for life ^ 

■' '=%i 6 -S’ 

— 

Terminable annuities, &c. 

I99’9 

3. >39 

Total 

1,245-6’; 

30,096 


The conversion of the pfer cent, rentes will brjing the general 3 per cents, 
to 22,000,000,000 frs. The capitfiti value of the lif||^charge« cannot be put at 
less than 25,000,000,000 frs. 
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powerful, and in immediate opposition to that of the 
State. 

Some alleviation of the burden may in the futur^ be 
reasonably expected from (i) the gradual redemption of 
the 3 per cent, stock created since 1878, a process to be 
finished in 1952, and (2) from the falling in of the railway 
property, which, as we saw, will happen at about the same 
time.^ But the benefits to be thus received will largely 
depend on the methods employed in the next fifty years. 
If deficits are allowed to continue, if injudicious expen- 
diture is4:arried on, and if new public works are started, 
it is certain that a fresh debt, perhaps exceeding that now 
in existence, will be formed by the middle of the next 
century. 

§ 4. Italian unity has, at least from the financial point 
of view, been purchased at a heavy price. Not only has 
the weight of taxation been inordinately increased, but a 
large public debt has been contracted. The new kingdom 
had to take up the debts of its predecessors, and from its 
formation up to 1875 each year's budget showed an excess 
of expenditure over receipts.- The use of loans, either 
openly, or by the issue of iryconvertible paper, was the 
inevitable result. The latter expedient was in force from 
1866 to 1883, when it was removed by means of a loan of 
over ;f29,ooo,ooo in specie. Since then, however, there 
have been further d^eficits and an increase of liabilities, so 
that the total capital of the Italian debt at the close of the 
19th century amounted to ;^5 14,500,000, ♦ involving an 
annual charge of ^^2 3, 194,000.^ About £ 6 f>oof )00 of this 
sum has been an inheritance from the earlier States, and 
the war of 1866 is accountable for part of the balance ; 

1 See Bk. ii. ch. 3, § 13. t 

® These annual deficits, ‘ which began with 5,000,000 for i860 and rose to 
nearly ;^29, 000,000 in the war year 1866, became less than ;^3, 000, 000 in 1871, 
and only a little over ;£’5oo,ooo in 1874,’ amounted in the aggregate for the 
fifteen years 1860-1874 to ^166,000,000. 

^ The principal stock is the consolidated 5 per cent. ; its capital exceeds 
;^320,000,000. 
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but the gre'^t source has been the budget deficits in 
ordinary years, that have gradually accumulated in the 
present heavy burdens. 

The situation of the German States is in sharp contrast 
with that of the countries already considered. They are 
not weighed down by debt charges, and they have the 
advantage of possessing assets against a good deal of their 
apparent liabilities. As appeared in connexion with the 
quasi-private income, the retention of the domain, both 
agricultural and industrial, has-been more marked in 
Eastern Europe, and this difife’-ence in policy has affected 
the position of the public debt. 

The use of a State treasure prevented the employment 
of loans by Prussia up to the Fiench war of 1792. From 
that time the public necessities were too pressing, and some 
debt was contracted, which by 1820 came to nearly 
3,000,000 with a yearly charge of 1,140,000, and a 
sinking fund which brought the total annual cost up to 
1, 500,000, During the next thirty years the debt was 
reduced by the sale of public property and by suitable taxa- 
tion, until in 1848 the interest charge was only ;^650,ooo. 
Between 1850 and 1870 there were increases both for 
public works and war expenditure, that by the end of the 
latter year brought the total debt to ^66,700,000. Since 
then the purchase of the railways has added heavily to the 
nominal debt. The process of redemption has also been 
carried on to such an extent that there is an actual 
diminution of Mie non-productive part. In fact, the railway 
receipts have in some years more than sufficed to meet their 
expenses and the whole cost of the interest and sinking 
fund on the debt. The total debt has grown to nearly 
;^3 30,000,000, and the interest charge to nearly ^14.000,000, 
but owing to the assets acquired by its means, the Prussian 
debt is less oppressive than that of any other European 
country.^ * 

The four important secondary States in Germany are 
^ For the Prussian debt, see Cohn, §§ 488-9,4 ; Neymarck, 3-6. 
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somewhat similarly placed. The^ whole debt^ of Baden is 
for railway construction, as is the far greater part of those 
of Saxony and Wiirtemberg. Two-thirds of the Bavarian^ 
debt was incurred for the same object As the railways 
have in recent years contributed more than the interest on 
their part of the debt, there is a considerable relief to the 
.taxpayers, and if liquidation were necessary, the assets 
would leave a balance. 

At its establishment the German Empire took up the . 
debt of the North Germ^ Bund^ which consisted in loans 
for the war of 1870-1, amounting to over ^^30, 000,000, and 
i^hich has been almqst entirely paid off. New loans have, 
however, been issued for extraordinary expenditure — and 
in the latest case to meet a deficit — which have brought 
the debt to nearly 1 20,000,000 with an annual charge of 
£4,400,000, The various Imperial funds must be placed 
on the other side of the account ; they, as we saw,^ come 
to ;^25,ooo,ooo, thus leaving over ;^‘90,ooo,ooo as the net 
liability. 

§ 5. The United States, again, have a different debt 
history from any of the preceding countries, and one that 
suggests some points of interest. ^After the adoption of* 
the Constitution, Hamilton prepared aiid carried a scheme 
of funding by which the debts due to France and Spain, 
those owed to natives by the Congress, and lastly the debts ' 
of the States, were combined. The total debt was in 1791 
$75,000,000. Notwithstanding the creation of a sinking 
fund, the amount due increased in 1796 to $84,000,000. 
By 1812 it was reduced to $45,000,000. The war with 
England led to a greater outlay, which was for the most part 
met by loans.^ In 1816 the debt had reached $127,000,000. 
From that point there was a steady reduction, till in 1835 
the total debt was only $37,000, or practically nil. During 

^ Set* Bk. V. ch. I, § 3. « 

® Out of $70,000,000 war expenditure, $64,300,000 was met by loans, and . 
15,700,000s out of the tax receipts, or 92 per cent.; and 8 per cent, respectively. 

Public Ikbis, 124, 
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the following years some ' tem{jorary loans were made, 
as e.g. for tlfc Mexican War (1848), and the total debt 
stood at about $60,000,000 when the Civil War broke 
out.^ ; 

The first results of the contest were a serious disturbance 
of industry and commerce and a great increase of expendi- 
ture. No adequate tax-system was in existence, an% 
accordingly the extraordinary expenditure was at first 
almost entirely met by the of credit Treasury notes, 
culminating inimconvertible paper issues, and funded'debt' 
were both employed. It was not until 1864 that the tax 
revenue was made a really effective contributory to the war 
expenses, but from that date its development was rapid.*^ 
Soon after the close of the war the debt touched its highest 
point According to Mr. Holies, * 0 n the ist September 
(1865) the debt recorded on the books of the Treasury 
reached its maximum,, though a large amount of war 
obligations, pensions, &c., were not yet paid.’^ This 
maximum was represented by the sum of $2,846,000,000, 
of which only $1,110,000,000 was funded debt, and about 
$460,000,000 inconvertible paper; the enormous sum re- 
maining — $1,276,000,000 — was in the form of floating debt, 
most of it immediately repayable. The cash reserve in the 

^ The smallness of the debt in the period 1836-60 will be best realised from 
the fact that its capital amount rarely exceeded, and in several years was much 
under, the annual income of the Federal Government. 

The following table shows the relations of loans to tax revenue in the years 
1861-66. See Adams, 132. 


^ear. 

Revenue. 

Loans. 

Total. 

Percentage of 


^lillion 

Million 

Million 

loans to total 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

receipts. 

1861 

41*5 

23*7 

65*2 

35 

1862 

51*9 

433 ’6 

48s 'S 

S 9 'S 

1863 

H2*6 

S 9 S -6 

708*2 

8S 

1864 

264*6 

696 

960*6 

73-5 

74 * ' 

1865 


864*8 

iigS's 

1866 

5 S 8 

92*6 

6506 

14 


* Fitmncial History 306. Atjeording to Prof. Adams, 

‘ the interest-bearing obligations of the United States stood at theit maximum 
in August, 1865, amounting at that date to 12,381,000,000.’ Public Debts ^ 
249. 
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treasury was, however, only $88,000,000, leaving net 
liabilities to the amount of $2,758,000,000. I 

The great financial problems for the Secretary to the 
Treasury were therefore (i) to pay off, or fund, the floating"^ 
debt, and (2) to provide a permanent scheme for the future 
extinction of the immense liabilities created by the war. 
The former required immediate attention, and was success- 
fully managed. In a little over two years the floating debt 
was brought down to $408,000,000, and the inconvertible 
issues reduced by over $20,000,000, while new funded debt 
to the amount of $686,000,000 in 6 per cent, bonds had 
been issued. The temporary obligations were cleared off 
in 1868, leaving free scope for the repayment, and when 
possible the conversion, of the funded debt. 

A sinking fund law had been enacted in 1862, but as there 
was no real surplus till 1866 it was inoperative, and in fact 
the payment of debt has not been carried on in conformity 
with that law. It has, notwithstanding, been on ah immense 
scale, as the following short table proves : — 


Year. 

Capital. 
Million dollars. 

Interest Charge. 
Million dollars. 

Rate of Interest. 

1865 (Sept.) 

2756-4 


6*34 

1868 (Nov.) 

2484-9 

1 26 *4 

5’^ 

1884 (Nov.) 

1408-5 

47*3 

3*92 

1889 (Dec.) 

1056-1 

41 

37 

1892 (June) 

585 

22 ’9 

3*9 


Thus in a little over a quarter of a century $2,ioo,ooo,ocx) 
was removed from the capital liability, and the annual 
payment reduced by nearly $130,000,000. This at first 
sight extraordinary result was due in part to the high 
credit of the United States Government, which enabled 
the 6 per cent, and 5 per cent, bonds, as they fell due, to 
be reduced to 4J per cent, and even 3J per cent. A more 
potent cause existed in the receipt of large annual sur- 
pluses, the natural consequence of the high duties on im- 
ports. The protective system was in ^this way the cause 
of the repayment of the war loans. From the financial 
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point of view it is plain that a like result could have been 
reached at kauch less real cost and sacrifice, if moderate 
duties had been used ; but then it is doubtful whether in 
that case the policy of repayment would have been so 
firmly adhered to. 

As a result of this vigorous treatment the position of the 
federal debt ceased for a time to be a prominent question 
in American finance. Such importance as it had arose 
in connexion with the management of the treasury and 
the banking system. The first change in this satisfactory 
condition v/as the outcome of the depression of 1891-3. 
In order to maintain the gold reserve the plan of issuing 
loans was tried.^ Owing to the increase of expenditure 
and the policy of the Tariff Acts of 1890 and 1894 the sur- 
pluses which had been realised in every year since 1874 
were replaced by deficits,^ which in the six years 1893-9 
amounted to $281,000,000, the war with Spain only 
accounting for a small part of this sum.'"^ Consequently 
the debt increased from its minimum point of 1892 
to $1,046,048,000, t.e, an addition in seven years of 

^ See Noyes, Thirty Years of American Finance^ chs. 9, lo. 

^ The following figures show the position of the United States balances for 
the last fourteen years : — 


ending June 30. 

Dollars. 
ooo’s omitted. 

1888 

119,612 surplus. 

1889 

105,053 ,, 

1890 

10*5,344 M 

1891 

37,239 

1892 

9,914 M 

1893 

2,342 „ 

1894 

69,803 deficit. 

1895 

42,805 ,, 

1896 

25,203 ,, 

1897 

18,052 ,, 

1898 

38,047 ,, 

1899 

89,111 ,, 

1900 

79,527 surplus. 

1901 

77,717 „ 


3 A special 3 per cent. ‘ ten-twenty’ loan of $198,000,000 was issued in 1898 
for this war. 
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$461,000,000, or 78 per cent^ The interest ^arge, in spite 
of the low interest on some of the 'loans, also :.dvanced to 
$40,347,000. The financial years 1899-1900 and 1900-1 
have both seen reductioris of the capital charge and ^ 
interest The process of conversion has been actively 
carried on, three, four, and five per cent loans being con- 
verted into a two per cent stock. Thus the 4J per cent 
debt has entirely, and the 5 per cent very nearly, dis- 
appeared, and almost half of the capital bears only two per 
cent, interest, while the average is less than three per cent.^ 
Should the revenue continue to show surpluses as large as 
those ojf 1900 and 1901 the practical extinction of the debt 
will be soon accomplished. 

§ 6. The debt systems of other countries need not be 
considered in detail. They exhibit the same general 
features, but in some cases afford instructive variations on 
those already noticed. The most important countries are 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, In the former there is a 
separate account for the old common debt existing before 
1867, and each part of the dual monarchy has its own 
debt account. The interest charge for 1902 is ;6i4,7SO,ooo 
for Austria, and ;6io,875,ooo for Hungary. The combined 
capital amounts to 5 50,000,000. The Russian debt has' 
been affected all through its history by the inconvertible 
paper currency and the autocratic character of the govern- 
ment. In recent years the expenditure on railway exten- 
sion has been another cause of increase. In 1892 the debt 
capital was 5 7 5,000,000. After ten years it^had increased 

The highest point was in Nov. 1899. 

On June 30th, 1901, the following were the several stocks ; — 

$ 

5 percent, redeemable 1904 21,854,100^ 

4 j, ,, 1907 257,376,0501 

33 ^ 32 o/ 

. 4 M »» 1925 162,315,400 , 

3* 1908-18 ... 99,621,420 

2 n „ 445,940,750 

987,141,040 

By March Xst, igo 2 y the capital charge was further reduced to 1937,021,160. 
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to ;^693 ,ooo,ooo with an annual interest charge of 

£2;,6oo,o6o!k 

Another interesting group of debts is that of the British 
Colonies and dependencies. The Indian debt is about 
;^'i65,ooo,ooo ; the Australasian colonies have a total debt 
of .£'240,000,000 ; the Canadian Dominion £70,000,000, and 
the South African colonies £’40,000,000.^ Most of these 
sums have been borrowed for reproductive purposes. 

One general fact is discernible in the course of the 
modern historfV of debts, viz. the universal tendency to 
increase and in some cases to press dangerously on the 
limits of national solvency. Any attempt to present the 
total amount of indebtedness at a given time soon becomes 
misleading, owing to the growing liabilities of the world. 

^ The iis.sets available against this charge are not easily valued. Much 
depends on the future policy of the State. 

The sett lenient after the South African War will certainly double this 
figure. 



CHAPTER V 


THE THEORY OF PUBLIC CREDIT AND PUBLIC DEBTS 

§ I. The peculiar position of the state economy and the 
great importance of public borrowing have both tended to 
obscure the fundamental truth that public credit is but one 
form of credit in general, and is, or ought to be, regulated 
by the same leading principles. Many of the most serious 
errors in this department of finance have been' due to the 
belief that the State in its borrowing was emancipated from 
the restrictions that prudence imposed on the individual, 
and that it might safely indulge in experiments that would 
soon land the ordinary citizen in bankruptcy. 

A-gfeference to the nature of credit shows that a national 
debt is no creation of wealth ; that at best it can only, in 
Bagehot’s phrase, be ‘ additive ' and give greater energy to 
production. Moreover, this position is only attained where 
the credit is ‘ productive,’ i.e. used in assisting the creation 
of fresh wealth. Where the resource whose use is obtained 
by credit serves merely for some object ^hich, however 
important, is not conducive to economic production, then, 
either for the individual or for the State, there is so far a 
loss of material power. Present borrowing of this latter 
kind implies less income in the future until the loan is 
repaid. In like manner the limits of individual and public 
capacity for borrowing are determined on the same prin- 
ciple. Each person can only borrow on his disposable 
income ; a State or subordinate political body must depend 
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on its quasijprivate and tax receipts, and must deduct its 
necessary outlay. The* fund on which a public body can 
call is that part of the income of individuals that the tax 
collector is able to appropriate, and it is on its amount that, 
in the last resort, borrowing power depends. 

With regard to the mechanism of public credit the same 
fact exists. A State entering the money market for a loan 
stands on a precisely similar footing to theindustrial corpora^ 
tion. It must conform to the usual course of business, and 
it must subm|.;to have its solvency gauged in just the same 
way — by the price at which it can obtain accommodation. 
State credit is, then, we may fairly conclude, one branch of 
the modern credit system, and its general aspect is the 
same as that of industrial or non-industrial credit, respec- 
tively, in the case of private economies. * 

§ 2. But though this general conclusion is abundantly 
warranted, and may be usefully employed in dispelling 
certain fallacies on the subject, there remain for notice some 
special features of public economy that give a peculiar 
colour to its borrowing, more particularly in the case of the 
central government. The sources of individual wealth 
reside in property or personal capacity to earn ; it is from 
them that all private inepme comes. But the Statens 
revenue is mainly derivative ; it can compel the taxpayers 
to supply it with funds. The method of borrowing is there- 
fore naturally suggested, where heavy taxation is for the 
moment undesirable, and is further encouraged by the fact 
that public ci^dit has the advantage of resting on a broader 
and more enduring basis. So far as a public domain is in 
existence, loans may be regarded as virtually mortgages 
raised on its security, as many early loans actually were in 
form, as well as in fact 

A second peculiarity of public economy is the difficulty 
of sudden retrenchment in its case. The individual, or even 
the industrial company, can cut down fcepenses, if receipts 
fall below their former level. Their expenditure is more 
elastic than that of the State. Declin|j in revenue jreceipts 
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will not justify the (1isb»nding^of theaimy, ot£e dismissal 

tmt o^cva\'^. Co’tvsj.quen^iy, wWtv vindw atvy s\vcn 
viS. vXnwvSJ^^- a Acf\c\t utvnvmetvX, auA Tvaw V.\xus are 
//(;/ fur thciiHMnciit available, borrowing is necessarily 

prescribed 

This apparent disadvantage is compensated by the 
greater permanence and wider field of public economy. 
Whatever may be the disasters of a few years, ^ the normal 
feature during centuries is a growth of national wealth 
and income that it takes more than ordinary misgovern- 
ment to dissipate. We may readily explain the special 
forms of state loans by reference to this circumstance. 
The great variety of stocks and the complicated conditions 
for repayment could only be adopted by a body of assured 
continuance and growing resources, and in this respect 
the greater industrial corporations, that also have the pros- 
pect of long existence, present an instructive resemblance. 

More important than any of the foregoing is the peculiar 
legal iDOsition of a debtor State. Unlike the private citizen 
or corporation, it rests within its own discretion to say 
whether or not it will meet its obligations. The creditor 
who wishes to enforce his claim against a State has not at 
his command the usual legal machinery, the necessity of 
which is proved by the frequent recourse to its aid.- A 
national bankruptcy is a strictly legal proceeding, e.^'. an 
Act of Parliament repudiating the National Debt would be 
quite as valid as any other measure. This privilege, which 
is inherent in any form of sovereignty, has^ been further 
extended to — or more accurately speaking retained by — 
such subordinate political bodies as the ‘ States ^ of the 
American Union, which at one period of their history ex- 
tensively availed themselves of it.^ But where no trace of 

^ Thus the situation of France in 1871 was an entirely unexpected one, and 
could be no criterion for judging the usual position of that country. 

The peculiar treatment of Egypt and Greece is noticeable, as indicating 
the tendency towards international regulation in the case, not only of non- 
sovercign, but also of small independent States. 

^ The ‘repudiations’ of 1840-50 are the best known examples. 
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supremqf.4}^;wer remaihs, this exemption disappears, and 
the ordinary local governments are as amenable to legal 
process for recovery of debts as any other kind of cor- 
poration.^ 

Though released from legal liability, the sovereign St&te 
is in practice under very powerful inducements to pay 
its way. In the first place, if it.-; creditors are foreigners, 
a failure to fulfil its agreement lays it open co remonstrance 
on the part of the foreign States affected, and possibly 
to even more rigorous measures. The domain of inter- 
national law is not yet a settled one, and it is quite 
conceivable that the observance of obligations to alien 
lenders may be one of its rules in the future.^ With regard 
to native creditors there is an obvious interest on the part 
of the State to do nothing that will injure them, and what- 
ever political power they possess will surely be used in 
their own defence. Stronger than either foreign or domestic 
influence is the economic sanction that protects the security 
of loans. The repudiating State shuts itself out from the 
future use of credit for the sake of a temporary gain. A 
national bankruptcy is a bar to any later borrowing 
unless on ruinous terms.* The American ‘States’ have 
never recovered the shock that repudiation inflicted on their 
position as borrowers. The best sujjport to the policy of 
paying in full is derived from the economic advantage that 
a reputation for honesty secures ‘ in the long run,’ and 
nations, it must be remembered, have a far greater interest 
than individu’als in paying attention to what happens ‘ in the 
long run.’ 

§ 3. The earlier theories on the subject of public credit 
were little more than the formal statement of popular pre- 
judices. Ideas sjjnilar to those of Law on the nature of 
credit were somewhat widely diffused. Thus we find the 

1 It must, however, be remembered that Ac method of procedure may often 
be complex, and make recovery of the debt difficult, if not hopeless. 

2 The case of Greece, just referred to, and the possible difficulties of 
European States with the South American Republics may be referred to. 
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|)ublic funds described as ‘a mine of gold,’ anc|I^tate foans 
as ‘ realised alchemy.’ ^ Credit was looked on as a fresh 
creation of wealth, and therefore public debts were naturally " 
regarded as affording a clear addition to the national pos- 
sessions* Less extreme, but just as erroneous in principle, 
was the assertion that the debts of the State were quite 
unimportant, as they were merely due by the right hand 
to the left.^ This position — an evident deduction from the 
cruder mercantile doctrine — was strictly applicable only to 
the domestic debt, and was so limited by Voltaire and 
Condorcet. Foreign creditors, it was thought, did take 
money out of the country, and therefore injured it; the 
resident received his interest, and spent it at home. There 
is little difficulty in exposing this fallacy, which really rests 
on the same ground as qertain views about expenditure 
and taxation already rejected.^ The action of indebtedness 
,.pn the economic system cannot be altogether without 
influence or effect, nor can the consumption of masses 
of wealth be of itself beneficial. The confusion — not 
altogether unknown in later writers — between wealth 
and evidences of ownership is the reason for the belief 
that public debts are an addition 40 the material resources 
of the nation. Though in some respects the existence 
of debt may be the cause of new wealth creation, this 
interpretation of its effects must be dismissed as 
erroneous.^ 

$ 4. But the growth of debts in England and France in 
the eighteenth century produced a very differeftt opinion on 
the subject in the case of the most prominent writers on 
political and social matters. Montesquieu did not hesitate 
to condemn public debts ; he refutes the idea that they are 

^ The former is Berkeley’s account, Queristy No. 233 ; the latter phrase is 
used by Pinto, a Dutch writer. Roscher, § 125, note i. 

‘ Les deties d’un jfetat sont djs^ dettes de la main droite k la main gauche, 
dont le corps ne sc trouvera point^faibli.’ Melon, Essat Politique ^ ch. 23 in 
Econontistes Financiers du iS”*® sUclCy 749. 

3 Cp. Bk. i. ch. 8, § 6, and Bk. iii. ch. 2, § % 

^ Macleod^s theory pf credit is tainted by thi^ fault. 
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and approves of the English conversion and 
Hume is even more pronounced. Though 
declining to ‘ waste time in declaiming against a practice 
which appears ruinous, beyond all controversy,’ he yet 
states very forcibly his objections, some of which had 
been already given by Montesquieu. The high authority 
of Adam Smith is on the same side. He speaks of ‘ the 
enormous debts which at present oppress, and will in the 
long run probably ruin, all the great nations qf Europe,’ 
and his whoi6 discussion ot the funding system is in an 
extremely hostile tone.^ Both Hume and Adam Smith 
phophesied that national bankruptcy would be the out- 
come of the continuous English borrowing. The course of 
events has" falsified this prediction, and later writers have 
not hesitated to pronounce it fallacious. Accorcfing to 
Macaulay ‘ the prophets of evif were under a double 
delusion. They erroneously imagined that there was an 
exact analogy between the case of an individual who is 
in debt to another individual and the case of a society 
which is in debt to a part of itself. . . . They were under 
an error no less serious touching the resources of the 
country.’^ The former part of this criticism is more than 
questionable. In all essential points the analogy between 
the public and private debtor does hold good, and should 
never be lost sight of. It is no doubt true that the material 
power of England was under-estimated, but then it was 
impossible to foresee the Industrial Revolution and its 
extraordinar}^ results. The real error of Hume and Adam 
Smith lay in generalising from a too limited experience, 
and in assuming that no new forces would come into 
operation ; just as Macaulay has probably erred in the 
opposite direction when he declai?es that ‘a long experience 
justifies us in believing that England may, in the twentieth 
century, be better able to pay a debt of 1,600,000,000 

' I ; ' V 

^ Esprit de Lois^ Liv, xxii. chs. 17, iS, 

2 Hurae, ‘ Essay on Public Credit.’ of Nations, 387. 

» History of England, 


advantageoii^, 
sinking ^und.^ 
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than she is at the present time to> bear her ^Vesent load/ 
The true view, which regards the debt as a pressure on 
an elastic body, implies the necessity of measuring hotW 
the weight and the expansive power of the object on 
which it presses. 

The French war and the accumulation of debt that it 
' caused brought forward Sinclair as a moderate supporter, 
and Hamilton as a vigorous critic, of the system of borrow- 
ing. The former maintains that public loans are the 
necessary result of the new method of cohducting war- 
fare, and compares their advantages and disadvantages.^ 
Hamilton’s work expounds with remarkable clearness the 
general rules applicable to the management of debt, and 
contains among its fundamental principles the following 
proposftion : * If the periods of war, compared with those 
of peace, and the annual excess of the war expenditure, 
compared with the annual savings during the peace estab- 
lishment, be so related, that more debt is contracted in 
every war than is discharged in the succeeding peace, the 
consequence is a perpetual increase of debt ; and the 
ultimate consequence must be, its amount to a magnitude 
which the nation is unable to bear.’^ 

Now, this is merely the statement in hypothetical form 
of the condition from which Adam Smith and Hume drew 
their dismal conclusion.s, and, as expressed, it is absolutely 
incontrovertible. A nation cannot, any more than an 
individual, keep adding continually to its liabilities without 
at last coming to the end of its re.sources. ^ 

The influence of Hamilton’s teaching, which we shall have 
to notice again in respect to the method of repayment,*^ is 
plainly traceable in Ricardo’s ‘ Essay on the Funding Sys- 
tem,’ in which he declares his preference for taxes over 
loans, chiefly on the grounds that (i) imprudent expendi- 
ture will be checked by the dislike felt for heavy taxation 

^ Sinclair’.s History of Revenue^ Pt. ii. ch. 2, i. 350 sq. 

2 Hamilton, 9. 

» Bk. V. ch. 7, § 3. 
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and (2) theyprobability that taxation will fall on revenue, 
while loans usually come from capital. Thus the main 
current of economic opinion was decidedly opposed to 
state borrowing, 

§ 5, A comparatively novel view of the effect of public 
borrowing — though the germ of the idea is in Ricardo’s 
essay — was given by Chalmers, who in his Political 
Economy (1832) argued that the loan system was economi- 
cally disadvantageous and oppressive to the labourers. He 
maintained that, whatever method be adopted, the whole 
amount must be taken within the period, but that by taxa- 
tion the charge is spread over the whole revenue of the 
society, while by borrowing it is placed on that part of 
circulating capital that goes to reward the labourers, and, as 
a necessary consequence, lowers their remuneration to the 
benefit of the capitalists. In fact, in his opinion, the 
system of borrowing puts double pressure on the country 
that adopts it ; for there is the original sacrifice when the 
loan is contracted, and the later one involved in the pay- 
ment of interest, so long as it remains outstanding, and 
finally in its repayment. The practical conclusion that 
follows from this train of reasoning is of course that no 
borrowing should ever take place, and that all expenditure 
should be met out of current revenue.^ 

It is highly probable that Chalmers’s argument, like many 
of the ingenious points made by the secondary writers on 
economics in the first half of this century, would soon have 
been completely forgotten, had not J. S. Mill seized upon 
and repeated it in an early chapter of his Principles. He 
asserts that the doctrine is substantially correct, though 
needing qualification, owing to the possibility of the 
migration of capital and in a later part of his treatise he 
endeavours to assign what is clearly an erroneous criterion, 
by which the real effect of any actual loan could be deter- 
mined. 

^ Chalmers, Political Economy^ ii. 71 
Principles^ Bk. i. ch. 5, § 8, Bk. v. ch. 7, § i. 
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This curious doctrine is evidently based on kin applica- 
tion of the wages-fund theory in its most rigid form, and 
the general abandonment, or at least qualification, of thaif 
dogma would of itself suggest serious doubts as to the f 
soundness of any deduction from it. As we shall see 
in a later section, the argument is almost wholly unten^ 
able, and rests on a very partial interpretation of some 
economic conditions peculiar to the time at which it 
originated. 

§ 6. The exigencies of practical finance had made the 
use of borrowing so general that the more practical students 
of the subject recognised the necessity of the loan system. 
In Germany especially is this view to be found. Jacob, 
Malchus, Rau, and Nebenius, while all dwelling on the evil 
effects of loans, accept them as a legitimate expedient. 
The arguments of Adam Smith were blended with the 
results of positive experience, and ff the combination was 
not always consistent, it at least had the merit of being 
eminently common-sense.^ 

The same judgment can hardly be passed on a later 
German theory, originated by C. Dietzcl, which regards the 
loan system as the true mode of defraying extraordinary 
expenditure. This view, which has been already noticed 
in another connexion,^ regards the State as being a part of 
th^ immaterial capital of the society, and any unusual 
outlay for its service as, in fact, an investment. To 
charge to revenue what is really due to capital is therefore 
a mistake in public bookkeeping, and, whatsis far worse, 
an injustice to thfe actual taxpayers. So contemplated, 
the issue of loans becomes a normal part of the working 
of a progressive State. Insteadtof regarding the process as 
wholly condemnable, or at best 'as a necessary evil, we 
should, it is maintained, look on it as both just and 
beneficial.^ The upholdqfs of the theory have arrived at a 

1 On these writers see Cobti,' §§ 511-14; Geschichte^ §§ 152, 160, 

195. Bk. i. ch. 8, § I, 

® Sefi C. Diet^el, System aer Sta<UsanUikf,n \ Stein, iv. 421 ; Wagner, i. 
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diametricallji opposite ^position to that occupiecl by 
Chalmers, ano one which, if generally adopted, would pro- 
duce very serious practical consequences. 

§ 7, A criticism of the preceding doctrines supplies the 
first steps towards a true theory of public debt. The idea 
of Chalmers that the system of borrowing presses too 
heavily on the labouring class can be easily shown to be 
fallacious. In the first place, it is not true that all loans 
come from capital ; they may be obtained from savings 
made for the parpose.^ The prospect of a new and secure 
investment is a stimulus to abstinence, and so far as it is 
operative the labourers will pot suffer. But even granting 
this erroneous assumption, it by no means follows that 
loans derived altogether from capital are taken from wages. 
‘The loan/ says Mill, ^cannot have been taken from that 
portion of the capital of the country which consists of 
tools, machinery, and buildings. It must have been 
wholly drawn from the portion employed in paying 
labourers.’*^ He, however, offers no proof, or attempt at 
proof, of this proposition, which is plainly untrue. The 
amount taken in loans comes at first from floating capital 
that wpuld otherwise have been applied to fixed capital, 
raw material, or the payment of workers in proportions 
determined by the actual circumstances. Again, the effect 
of the employment of the loan is altogether disregarded.*^ 
In so far as it is expended on hiring services it actually 
tends to raise wages, so that, reasoning from the wages- 
fund position,*vvhat is taken by the abstraction of capital 
is restored by the outlay of the borrower on labour. The 
utter unsoundness of the doctrine that all loans come 
from wages will appear from the. absurd result to which it 
leads — viz. that where wages are at the minimum it would 

144 sq., for statements 'of the doctrine. Cohn, §§ .515-7, supplies a pointed 
criticism. 

^ This was prolmbly true <- 1 *® French loans of 1871-2. 

® principles^ Bk. i. ch. 5, • 

^ Mill briefly refers to this point in a footnote his later editions, Bk. i. 
ch. 5, § 8 (6th ed.). 
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be impossible to borrow without starving aorne of the 
workers.^ ^ ^ 

The facts that public loans are in many cases international, 
and that in any event capital is capable of migrating from 
country to country, are allowed by Mill to have weakened 
the theory that we are considering. If loans really come 
from the international market, any pressure must fall on 
the labourers of all the countries which contribute — e.g. 
South American borrowings would have injured English 
labourers. He is therefore led to suggest that so long as 
public borrowing does not raise the rate of interest, the 
labourers are not damnified. .This qualification is again 
unsound ; for every loan must, pro tanto, tend to raise the 
rate of interest or to keep it from falling. There is no line 
or wall of separation between capital for home and that for 
foreign investment.^ The growth of international relations 
has rendered antiquated any argument from the hypo- 
thetical case of an isolated country.^ 

Such considerations as the foregoing make it difficult to 
understand the acceptance of the doctrine by Mill. The 
explanation is to be found partly in a special case which 
seemed to give it support, and partly in a portion of truth 
that it did, in fact, contain. The great instance of state 
borrowing known to Chalmers and Mill was that by Eng- 
land in the period 1793-1815, and at that time the labourers 
were suffering, while the capitalists seemed to prosper. The 
real causes were of course different,^ but the concomitance 

1 Mr. MacDonald {Economic Journal^ xii. 24^28) misapprehends the doctrine 
of Chalmers which he criticises. 

2 Mill, PnncipleSj Bk. v. ch. 7, § i. His error has been exposed both by 
Cairnes, On the Best Method of Raising the Supplies for War Expettditure^ lo, 
II, and by Cliffe Leslie, Notes (privately printed), 17, 18. 

8 For a clear statement of the modern mobility of loan Capital see Cunning- 
ham, British Association Report (1891), 727. 

^ The labourers’ sufferings were really due to the continued bad harvests, the 
depreciated paper money, the restrictive laws against labour, the old Poor Law, 
the check to imports by war, and the industrlfl revolution. The capitalists 
gained by the greater use of machinery and the command that England at 
times obtained over the supply of foreign markets. 
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of the two series of facts <?ave a plausibility to the theory 
that it wouli not otherwise have had. The element of 
truth contained in it was that public borrowing is a demand 
for loanable capital which helps to raise its value — Le. the 
rate of interest.^ Higher interest leaves less for the other 
shares in distribution, and as the employer and the landlord 
were able to hold their own, the pressure fell on the 
labourers ; but this could not be ascribed solely to state 
borrowing. Taxation that really fell on capital would have 
the same cffecj. We cannot therefore adopt, as a sweeping 
and absolute rule, the proposition that the State should 
never at any time obtain funds by borrowing. 

8. The opposite theory, which puts forward the loan as 
a normal process of meeting expenditure of the extra- 
ordinary class, is opeti to quite as weighty objections. The 
expenses of the State do, no doubt, vary from year to year, 
and any sudden increase which has to be met by taxation 
may prove incoiu^enient, but on the other hand we have to 
remember that so-called ‘extraordinary^ expenditure is 
itself recurring.^ To treat all fresh claims as extraordinary, 
and to meet them from loans is an ca.sy, but a dangerous 
course. There is also the further consideration, that in the 
long run the revenue from economic receipts and taxation 
must, if the State is to remain solvent, balance the outlay. 
So far as debt is not redeemed it is a permanent charge on 
the revenue, while its redemption must come from that 
source. If, taking a somewhat lengthened period, we find 
that the ordinary state revenue meets expenditure, there is 
no reason why — special emergencies excepted — it should 
not do so in each financial year. Sudden changes in 
taxation may be more or less inconvenient, but the system 
should be such as to secure some elastic sources of revenue. 
The English inceme-tax is capable of discharging this 
function, and the duties on commodities would also allow, 

^ Cp. Sidgwick, Pol, Emiomy (ist ed.), 323, for the possible effect of 
inventions in so raising the rate of interest as to injure labourers. 

Cf. Bk. i. ch. 8, § I. 
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in case of need, of large increases. A theory that so 
markedly separates ordinary from extraordinary expen- 
« ^iture, and assigns different funds for their immedi^ 
payment, errs by unduly emphasising a non-essential 
distinction. 

That borrowing is justifiable to meet ‘ reproductive * out- 
lay is a further part of the theory, which is at once true or 
false according to the meaning given to the term. Actual 
purchase of productive property or creation of revenue- 
yielding worRs may fairly be defrayed 1:^ loans. The 
property or particular work may be regarded as the 
priiUary object of the debt, and is at hand to pay the interest 
on it. What we have called ‘ economic ' outlay has a claim 
to be met by borrowing that does not hold in respect to 
other forms. Taxation imposed for the purpose of adding 
to the domain has the disadvantage of taking the citizens^ 
wealth for the purpose of accumulation, an.d should be 
employed sparingly, if at all. To meet the cost of the 
purchase of the Prussian railways, or even of the English 
telegraphs, by immediate taxation, even were it practicable, 
would not be correct. 

This concession to the policy oi^ borrowing should not be 
stretched to include the cost of works or other state action 
that yields no revenue. Non-economic expenditure is 
primarily to be met out of income, and unless it can be so 
dealt with ought not be incurred. National culture, 
education, the promotion of social progress are all most 
desirable ; but their promotion is not so urgently required 
as to need the use of borrowing by the public powers. It 
is, indeed, true that much of state expenditure may be 
regarded as indirectly prpductive, and as likely to add to 
the national income in the future. A loan for the purpose 
of extending education, or for improving the housing of the 
workers, though it does not directly provide the interest 
jieeded, may yet so increase the income of the community 
as to make the tax receipts greater, without any increase 
either in rates or in rigour of collection. Regarded in the 
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abstract sych a proceeding seems defensible ; the real 
objections |g it arise Ifrom the difficulty of application. 
The results of expenditure of the kind are hard to trace op 
measure, and any statement respecting them must rest in a 
great degree on conjecture. The cost uf the loan is definite 
and precise, and it constitutes a real burden on the re- 
sources of the society. Prudence seems accordingly to 
suggest that borrowing should hardly ever be adopted 
except for strictly economic expenditure, and then only 
when the ex tf^nsion of the state domain is cfearly advisable* ^ 
Political and social conditions come in to limit the purely 
financial action of the public powers."' With an individ- 
ualistic ♦organisation of society the extension of public 
industries has naturally to be kept within narrow bounds, 
and will not comprise all possibly gainful employments. 

One great objection to the use of borrowing, unless there 
is an equivalent revenue obtained by its application, is the 
necessary curtailment of the future power of spending. 
Large immediate outlay may, as we shall see, be requisite 
in certain cases, but for most of the usual forms of state 
activity the funds obtainable by taxation are quite suffi- 
cient, and can be continually renewed. Each year meets 
its own expense without causing any unevenness in the 
employment of the fund to be devoted to the purpose. 
Heavy borrowing, on t]^e other hand, if persisted in for 
several years, so cripples the ordinary revenue as to compel 
retrenchment, or further borrowing on disadvantageous , 
terms, until ^the limit of solvency is touched. This ap- 
propriation of resources that will surely be needed in the - 
future is a grave weakness in the borrowing policy. 

^ § 9. We have now to examine the real effects of the 

system of borrowing, and for this purpose it is requisite to 
clearly distinguish between the mere mechanism of a loan, 
and the actual economic phenomena that are its outcome. 
Reduced to its simplest form, a Ip^n is a transfer of so 

See Bk. i. ch. i, § 2 for this peculiarity of pu|)iic economyr and cp, Bk^ ii. 

ch. 3, 821. . ! 
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much of the wealth of private holders to the St^te or other 
public body. By its aid the borrower obtains fthc disposal 
♦of the wealth in question, and as a consequence affects, 
can affect, the production, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth. Thus we cannot doubt that the enormous English 
loans during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars had 
a powerful influence on the economic condition of the 
country, and we must believe that other cases of borrowing 
so far. resembled this particular one. The application of 
public loans is, therefore, to be taken into Recount when 
seeking to estimate their effects. If contracted for a purely 
industrial purpose— say railroad construction — it is quite 
conceivable that their influence on the state economy may 
be almost imperceptible. It may even happen that the 
actual application will be the very one that private 
capitalists would have selected for their investment, in 
which case the public credit is only interposed as an 
intermediary between the real investors and the industry 
in which the wealth is placed. There is, of course, the 
additional complication of public management, but iq 
^ essence the State is an unnecessary additional wheel in 
the mechanism.^ The expediency of borrowing for repro- 
ductive purposes accordingly depends on the policy to b^ 
pursued in reference to public industries. Where, as in. 
Australasia, there is a decided tendency to keep certain 
classes of works under the public authorities, the policy 
of borrowing is by that fact justified.^ 

Turning to the opposite case of loans .agplied unpro- 
ductively, the first effect is the diminution of capital and 
the resulting loss of wealth. The typical example is that 
of a loan for carrying on war. Its use is turned from the 
support of productive industry to the purchase of com- 
modities and services to be employed unproductively. It 

* The profitableness of such a method is, generally speaking, more than 
doubtful, but the Prussian railways may again be cited as an exceptional case. 

The occasional depressions in colonial securities and the difficulty at times 
of procuring fresh loans illustrate the danger that attends such a system, 
and the need for caution in its use. 
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is, however^ important' to note that this distinction is 
not the coi|sequence of. borrowing, b,nt of the circum- 
stances that have led to its destination ; it results from 
the extra expense, not from the particular mode of 
meeting it. 

But granting that the primary cause of the economic 
disturbance that accompanies extensive public borrowing' 
is to be found in the forces that have produced the increased 
state expenditure, it does not follow that the system of 
meeting that outlay by loans, instead of by taxation, has not 
a serious influence on the economic conditions of the society 
especially as there are, beyond dispute, some pointed con- 
trasts in the action of loans and of taxes. The first, 
of these has been already emphasised in Chalmerses theory. 
A loan, it is said, comes from the nation’s capital ; taxes 
from its annual income ; the former reduces the fund that 
assists production ; the latter curtail immediate enjoy- 
ments, By borrowing we are sacrificing the permanent 
interests of the country for the sake of immediate relief. 
That there is some truth in this position is undeniable, but 
it is very easy to exaggerate its importance. The sharp 
line thus drawn between revenue and capital does not, in 
fact, exist, as there is an evident reaction of each on the 
other. Revenue is, indeed, the spring from which capital 
is fed, or rather at any given time ‘ revenue ’ and ‘ capital ’ 
are but names for different applications of the collective 
wealth of the community.^ Large public boribwing stimu- 
lates saving, %ahd thereby checks expenditure on enjoy- 
ments, while oppressive taxation reduces the fund from 
which new savings are made, and so far hinders the 
accumulation of capital. A loan for unproductive purposes 
is not always a pure destruction of national capital. 
Though the debt charged on the national wealth is 

" ^ Cp. Bk. iii. cb. 2, § 5, and for a discussion of the conception of revenue 
see Marshall, Principles ^ Bk- ii. ch. 4, §§ 3, 4, (3rd ed. ), Prof. Fisher and 
Mr. Cannan urge that the distinction between ‘ capital ’ and ‘ income ’ turns 
on differences in respect to Hme^ Economic Jouri^^ vi. 509 sq., vii. 199 sq., 

278 sq^ 
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increased, there may be some cornpensation ia the larger 
available assets. i 

A second point of contrast is in favour of borrowing. ^ 
loan is voluntary, and supplied by willing givers ; taxation 
is levied on the willing and unwilling alike, and, if heavy, 
is sure to cause discontent. The former has, therefore, the 
advantage of putting less immediate pressure on the indi- 
vidual citizen, though on the other side there are the future 
charges, and the effect on borrowers and labourers through 
the increased value of loanable capital to be taken into 
account. 

Thirdly, the equitable distribution of heavy taxation is 
not easily attained. Where very high imposts are laid 
some classes and persons are likely to suffer unduly. The 
division of the charge over a longer period by the use of 
borrowing makes the proper apportionment of the burden 
far easier, and more especially allows of sufficient time for 
its full consideration. Great and sudden changes in taxa- 
tion — particularly if they are increases — are always evil. 
Some time is needed for the definitive incidence of a tax 
to become settled ; a truth exaggerated in the doctrine of 
Canard, but still having much weight in this special con- 
nexion. It might even be said that, to avoid disturbance, 
taxation should always be maintained at a level sufficient 
to meet the average outlay over a long period. Excessive 
expenditure in some years would thus be compensated by 
savings in others,, and complete equilibrium between in- 
come and outgoings would be the final resufc. The utter 
impossibility of forecasting the future course of expenditure 
makes this method quite impracticable. The effort to carry 
out such a plan would end in an accumulation of debt 
that would not be paid off in the prosperous periods. But 
though so thorough an adjustment is not to be reached, the 
diffusion of the burden of loans, in opposition to the imme- 
diate pressure of taxes, is a difference to be taken into 
account in considering their respective operations. 

The contrast may also be turned the other way. Just 
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as direct taxation is often advocated on the ground' that 
it brings tjhe real cost of the State more clearly before 
the contributors, so has the policy of paying all expenses 
out of taxation been regarded a? ‘ a salutary and wholesome 
check' on the natural disposition to indulge in extravagant 
outlay. To make things smooth for the present at the 
cost of the future is not the duty of the wise and far-seeing 
statesman. 

Loans for war expenditure are particularly open to this 
objection, and it was in reference to them Hiat Mr. Gladstone 
pronounced his forcible condemnation of the policy of bor- 
rowing.^ There can be no doubt that the immediate 
increase of taxation will to some extent damp the ardour 
of a people for war, which, however, is sometimes a doubt-^ 
fill advantage. From the point of view of the administration 
the method of borrowing is decidedly preferable ; as, where 
taxes have to be imposed it is necessary to exercise 
economy and to keep expenditure within bounds, while by 
the u.se of loans a government may even secure favour with 
the moneyed interest, and at the same time become 
popular amongst other classes by profuse outlay. 

Lastly, there is, or there may be, an opposition between 
borrowing and taxation in respect of their ultimate in- 
cidence. With proportional taxation increased to meet 
abnormal expenditure there is very heavy pressure on the 
receivers of industrial, or more generally of temporary, in- 
comes, which may have ceased to exist when the burden is 
removed. Ift the succeeding period of low expenditure the 
same class of incomes escapes lightly, though the recipients 

^ ‘The expenses of a war are the moral check which it has' pleased the 
Almighty to impose upon the ambition and the lust of conejuest that are in- 
herent in so many nations. There is pomp and circumstance, there is glory and 
excitement about war, j^ich, notwithstanding the miseries it entails, invests it 
with charms in the eyes of the community, and tends to blind men to those evils 
to a fearful and dangerolis degree. The necessity of meeting from year to year 
the expenditure which it entails is a salutary and wholesome check, making 
them feel what they are about, and making them measure the cost of the benefit 
on which they may calculate.* Hansard^ March 6th, 1854. Cp. the useful 
criticism in Northcote, Financial Policy^ 259-264. 
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have benefited by the sacrifices previously incurred. This 
failure in just distribution between different tirfies may be 
met by the loan system, 4 he interest on debt being paid ^ 
those who would otherwise have escaped altogether, but, 
as we saw, ^ it can also be avoided by the use of taxes 
falling on property, such as succession duties, or direct 
imposts on realised wealth, though this course is surrounded 
by difficulties of its own.^ 

' § 10. So far the contrast of borrowing and taxation, 
as modes of meeting extraordinary expenditure, does 
not seem to lead to any very decisive result. Some 
broad considerations favour the use of taxation : others 
of no slight weight give support to, at least, a moderate 
i^use of loans. But, in truth, there is not quite free choice. 
After expenditure has passed a certain point, borrowing 
becomes, if not necessary, at all events highly expedient. 
The productiveness gf every separate tax has its limits, and 
so has that of the tax-system taken as a whole. Each 
additional charge implies a more than proportional sacri- 
fice by the contributors, and greater difficulty in getting in 
revenue on the part of the State. The existence of the 
condition of ‘ diminishing returnij’ in public receipts ’is a 
valid ground for the employment of loans, when, all things 
considered, they will be less onerous than further taxation. 
It appeared that 15 per cent, was probably the largest pro- 
portion of the national income that, under ordinary condi- 
tions, could be taken for the stat6 services, and though 
the limits of productivity are cap|tble of being^expanded at 
times of trial, we can hardly doubt that an income-tax of 
five shillings in the pound would prove too much for even 
the United Kingdom. 

This principle admits of more extended application. If, 
when taxation is exhausted, a loan has to be employed, 
it is evident that before that extreme#|)oint is reached, 

^ Bk. iii. ch. 3, § 12. ^ 

^ On this ground imposition of a property tax to contribute to the 
cost of the South African War would have been justifiable. 
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borrowing^ may advantageously be^ combined with taxation, 
and that tlje" exact extent to which it should be used will 
depend on a complicated calculation of jthe different 
elements involved. The cost of taxation, varying as it 
does according to its forms and amount, must be weighed 
against the burden, present and futui'e, of the loan. This 
is no easy matter, and it can only be approximately worked 
out, if, indeed, it has not to be decided at once by the 
insight and instinctive knowledge of the statesman, who 
will be guidqd as much by the political, as by the purely 
financiaJ conditions. 

The practical solution is not, how even-, so difficult as 
would appear from the preceding paragraph. A good tax- 
system requires as one of its qualities a considerable 
amount of elasticity, and, as far as possible, the first ajipeal 
should be made to taxation. The English income-tax is 
a valuable instrument for this purpose- -as its employment 
in the Crimean, and, again, in the South African War shows 
— and its place in this respect is with difficulty filled by other 
taxes. Still, the customs and excise, if moderately well 
administered, will aflow of increases for a special emergency. 
Tea, wine, and beer would bear much heavier duties in Elig- 
land, and sugar has proved to be a productive object. Some 
of the duties on ‘ acts’ could also be advanced in case of 
need, and would soon yield a larger return.^ Thus, even if 
the actual expenses are at first met by creating a floating 
debt, the new duties will speedily pay off what has been 
incurred. liu\ when the limits of ready expansion are 

^ Professor .Adams {Public Debts, 94) objects to the u.se of the income-tax 
fc^r the purpose described in the text, but it seems on insufficient grounds, 
lie hardly makes due allowance for the speedy yield of new taxes. ^ The 
financier,’ he thinks, ‘ may hope for assistance from his new taxes within eighteen 
months of their levy,’ ib. 140. The first duties would surely come in much 
sooner. Speaking of'The income-tax Mr. Blimden remarks, *A f-rther great 
merit in tKe tax is the*»promptitude.:|?ith which Ifs machinery can l>e brought 
into operation, the flow of funds in response to an increase of the rate beginning 
almost at once, and the full addition the year being brought into account ; 
within from nine to fifteen months, acew^mg to tfife period of the year at which 
the increased rate is decided upon.’ Ecmomic.jArnal, in 642. 
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reached, a loan is the suitable mode of obtaining further 
supplies. Where there is a pre-exfsting debt jji course of 
redemption, the suspension of that process will add to th^^ 
available funds, ^ while if there is no debt, the light taxa- 
tion previously levied can be largely increased. This last 
consideration suggests a disadvantage in the existence 
of a permanent debt, in that it brings future borrowing 
nearer, by imposing so much additional charge on the an- 
nual revenue, and thereby reducing the disposable balance. 

The probable duration of extraordinary expenditure is 
an important element in determining the mode of provid- 
ing for it. A sudden and large demand for a single year 
may well be met by borrowing (unless the movable taxes 
and the suspension of debt redemption suffice), as it would 
not be desirable to disturb the whole tax-system for such 
purpose. Where there is a fair prospect of continuous 
outlay on the increased scale, a readjustment of taxation at 
the outset is the prudent course.^ Failure in this cardinal 
point of sound finance was the cause of the great accumu- 
lation of debt in England at the opening of this century, 
and was also noticeable in the treatment of war expen- 
diture by the United States both in 1812 and 1861, to 
which instances the treatment of the French expenditure 
for the Crimean War, and recently that of England in 
South Africa, may be added.^ 

On the whole, then, the rules applicable to the treatment 
of abnormal outlay for other than economic purposes may 
be stated as follows: — (i) Expenditure should, as far as 
possible, be met out of the annual receipts, and therefore 
increased outlay should be balanced by heavier taxation. 

^ In England, , the suspension of the terminable annuities and the new 
.sinking fund,— which was employed in 1885, and again from 1899 lo 1902 — 
provides nearly £^,000^000 for meeting the fresh expenditure. 

2 For the passage of ‘ extraordinary ’ into * ordinary ’ expenditure see Bk. i. 
ch. 8, §t. 

^ For the weak treatment of the English debt see Bk. v, ch. 3, § 4 ; for the 
American instances, Adams, H2-133 ;*Ross, Sinking Ftmds^ 21-82 ; for the 
French one, Bk. v, ch. 4, § 2. 
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(2) In the case of non-recurrent expense of large amount, a 
loan is preferable to a serious disturbance of the normal 
tax-system, ^nd may fairly be employed. (3) Where the 
abnormal expenditure extends over a series of years, the 
various forms of taxation should, speaking generally, be 
adjusted to meet it. (4) This general principle, however, 
fails where either (a) it would be impossible to secure an 
equitable division of the heavy taxation necessary, or (d) 
w^here the limit of productiveness with*" regard to the several 
taxes would have to be exceeded, or finally (c) where for 
political reasons it is inexpedient to press heavily on the 
taxpayers. Under any of these conditions resort to loans 
as a supplement to the tax rev'cnue even for a somewhat 
lengthened period is defensible. 

§ II. The fact that part of the funds obtained by public 
borrowing is derived from abroad is of some weight in 
judging the loan policy. Not that a foreign loan is in its 
purely financial bearings so different from a home one as is 
sonietimes supposed, but that the possibility of drawing on 
the caj)ital of other countries weakens the argument in 
favour of taxation on the ground that, in any event, the ex- 
penditure must be met from the national resources. When 
taxation fails to respond to new demands, a foreign loan 
may supply the necessary sums, and the competition of 
alien with native lenders will enable the state to borrow on 
better terms, and with less effect on the rate of interest, and 
therefore to the advantage of the labouring class. But from 
a purely finat^cial point of view the source of a loan is really 
immaterial. In any case it is an immediate relief to the 
taxpayers, counterbalanced by greater charge in the future. 
Whether the wealth to be consumed in the outlay, which is 
the primary cause of borrowing, be derived from the stores 
of home or fore^n lenders may have some immediate 
influence, but when we bear in mind the close connexion of 
all the countries of the world, and the great mass of private 
borrowing from foreigners, it is evident that the^ distinction 
may be easily exaggerated. ^ ^ 
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The political and economic effects o| the greater 
mobility of loan capital in recent times are highly import- 
ant, and deserve careful study,, but they doyot belong to 
public finance. The possibility of political complications 
in consequence of a default in the payment of foreign 
creditors has b0en previously noticed.^ 

§ 12. Some important questions arise respecting the 
absolute amount of public debts, the pressure that they 
impose on the borrowing States, or other bodies, and the 
best mode of measuring that burden. For this purpose very 
different methods may be used. The most obvious is 
that which takes the nominal capital of the debt as the 
basis of measurement Thus, in 1870, France and the 
United States had approximately the same capital debt,^ 
and therefore, it might be Said, an equal liability. The 
defect of this method is evident from the fact that it takes 
no account of the interest on the borrowed capital, which 
latter, is moreover, not payable at the creditors’ demand. 

' The public debt,’ as Lord Grenville put it, ‘ consists not in 
capital but in annuities,’^ and the capital amount of debt 
is therefore no guide to the actual burden that it 
imposes. A second method might be employed by 
which the actual, instead of tlie nominal capital value, 
or in other words the market price of the^ stock, would 
be used as the test, but this again is open to the objec- 
tion that the real value is incessantly fluctuating, and 
at any given time represents only the value of the small 
amount sold, not of the total mass of stofk.'^ A third 
mode, by which a very different result will usually be 
reached, takes the interest change as the measure ; e,£‘, in the 

1 Bk. V. ch. 5, § 2. 

^ France had ;^550,ooo,ooo, the United States, including the ‘ State debts,* 
;^532,ooo,ooo, as their respective capita liabilities. I.e:roy*Beaulieu, ii. 597. 
The French debt, so hir as the central government is concerned, is probably 
here placed loo high, but it serves as an illustration of the principle. ' 

Essay m Sinfiing Fund^ Z% quoted by McCulloch, note 33 to Wealth 0/ 
Natit)nSf 632, • ; . , I,' ‘ 

Cp. Jevohs’ iftoj ibr this 
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just-mentioned case of France and the United States, as the 
former had most of its stock at 3 per cent., while the latter 
paid 6 per ^ept. on much of its obligations, the <;omparison 
was altogether in favour of France. 

All the foregoing methods deal with ^he absolute amount 
of the several public debts, and of themselves furnish but a 
slight clue to the sacrifices undergone by the people of the 
country. For this purpose a further combination is neces- 
sary, and the most popular plan is to divide the capital or 
the interest charge by the number of the population, and so 
get the charge ‘per head/ How fallacious any test of the 
kind must be, has been already shown in respect to ex- 
penditure and it is equally plain here, as a comparison of 
the debts of England, the United States, and Victoria 
against those of India, Italy, ^nd Russia, suffices to prove. 
The mere population of a country, any more than its area, 
is no measure of its wealth and financial capabilities, which 
must depend on so many different circumstances. ^ 

A far better ■ test would be the relation of debt to the 
national revenue, or, again, to the collective wealth of the 
society. Such comparisons ace, however, by no mean^ easy. 
The annual income — and especially that part of it which is 
disposable — must always be more or less doubtful, and 
estimates of national wealth, whatever method be em- 
ployed,^ have even less chance of approaching accurately 
the real position. Nevertheless inquiries of the kind give 
a good rough result, and in relying on them we may fairly 
.compare th% amnual charge of the debt with the national 
revenue, and in like manner its capital value with the sum 
of national wealth. The annual charge of ;£'23,ooo,ooO 
for the English debt should be compared with the 
;S’ 1, 400, 000,000 of national income, as the ;^75o,ooo,ooo 
of capital — subjqf;t to wha^ver deduction may be required 

1 Bk. i. ch. 8 , § 4. 

2 The best methods are : (i) that of .Sir R. Gififen, which capitalises income, 

and (2) that of M. de Foville, which takes the property Changing hands by 
succession as the base of calculation* Gi|Fen, Gfl^tk of^UJntal ; De Foville, 
La Franc£ 437 / ' ' 
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for its being under par value — should be placed against the 
;£'i2,ooo,cxX),ooo which may be taken as the sum of British 
wealth.^ In this way we get less than two pel cent, as Ae 
proportion of income, and over six per cent, as that of 
capital assigned to the public creditors. This great discrep- 
ancy indicates the omission of some important element in 
the capital estimate, which can be no other than the 
capitalised earning power of the human beings who make 
up the community. Wages, and industrial and professional 
earnings, are a part of the revenue, but not of the ordinary 
capital account of the nation.^ 

For practical purposes it is often convenient to take the 
proportion of the total state expenditure required for the 
payment of the annual debt charge as measuring its weight. 
Thus the smaller proportion Sf the English expenditure on 
debt in the later, as compared with the earlier years of the 
nineteenth century shows so far a reduction in the burden. 
The relations of public outlay to national revenue and the 
amount of service performed by the State are both elements 
to be considered before this ready test can be used with any 
accuracy. 

Finally, in estimating the weight of public debt, it is 
necessary to take account of the public assets that are 
available for its liquidation. The property employed in the 
discharge of the various public functions cannot be regarded 
in this light. The buildings and other non-revenue-yielding 
possessions of any government could only be sold at the 
cost of abandoning the discharge of normal* aiJministrative 
duties. Such property is an essential condition of state 
activity.^ Very different is that part of public property — 
the domaine priv^ of French administrative law — which 

% 

^ If we assume that the annual increase of wealth has not changed since 
1885 we can add over ;({J'2,cxDO,ooo,ooo to Sir R. Giffen’s estimate of 

io,037,ooo,cxx) for that year. 

^ Cp. Prof Nicholson’s essay on ‘The living capital of the United King- 
dom ’ {Moneyy 2nd ed. 354-373), in which the highly conjectural value of 
;£'47,ooo,ooo,ooo is Assigned to this factor, or group of factors, of production. 

® Cp. Bk. ii, ch. 5 » §T fliis position. 
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supplies revenue. Land, forests, mines, railways, and other 
industrial enterprises have all a market value, and would 
by their salef^rovide funds that could be employed in pay- 
ing off debt. The real value of such state property is 
therefore fairly to be set off as a deduc^-ion from the debt 
before computing its capital amount, as for precisely similar 
reasons its annual yield must be regarded ^ a mitigation 
of the interest charge. The importance of this consideration 
comes out very strongly in respect to countries in the 
situation of the German States, the Australasian Colonies, 
and the Indian Empire.^ The greater part of the debt 
incurred by all these countries has been for the creation 
of public works, which — be their value more or less than 
the wealth expended in their c»*eation — are undoubtedly 
worth very large sums, and If in the hands of private 
individuals or companies would be regarded as constituents 
of national wealth. The real debt burden of the countries 
so situated is much less than the apparent one. It may 
even be altogether removed. 

For the purposes of this allowance it is quite immaterial 
whether the property has been created by means of loans, 
or obtained in other ways. Revenue from the rent of land 
is as much an aid towards the payment of debt, as receipts 
from railways constructed by loans. The economic re- 
venues of the State are a compensation, more or less 
effective, for debt cxpenditure.‘^ It is in connexion with 
the original application of loans that the distinction between 
property obtai|ied by their employment, and that otherwise 
derived comes up for consideration. 

Estimates of the real weight of public debts are, it is now 
plain, by no means easily formed ; - the considerations to be 
taken into account are to# complex for ready and off-hand 

^ Its application in local finance will appear in Bk. v. ch. 8, § 3. The 
same plea is put forward by the Russian Government in mitigation of the 
criticisms on its growing debt. 

Thus the revenue obtained by the English Government from the Suez 
Canal shares is a deduction from the debt. The suggested debt of ^^30, 000, 000 
to be placed on the Transvaal is of the same kind. 
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treatment The only way qf arriving at a satisfactory 
result is by the use of each of the different methods of 
calculation, and a combination of their resfults with^the 
due allowances previously pointed out. Where all point 
in the same direction a conclusion is easily reached ; where 
they differ the selection of the proper ones depends on the 
object for whilh the inqui^ry is made. If annual pressure 
is to be ascertained, interest is more important than capital ; 
„if the cost of redemption is wanted, capital or market value 
should be the primary object of investigation. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE FORMS OF TUBlftc DEBTS 

§ I. The different forms that public borrowing may 
take affect the actual course of public debt and hs develop- 
ment so much as to need careful notice. Nor is the method 
of classification quite simple. From one point of view 
loans have been divided into the three groups of forced or 
compulsory, patriotic, and voluntary business loans. The 
first was a favourite method with .sovereigns in earlier times. 
Up to the reign of Charles I. it was used in England, 
and still later — as under Mazarin — in France. Spain and 
Au.stria have supplied more recent instances.’ Such ex- 
pedients are, however, unworthy of a well-managed State. 
The compulsory loan is in fact rather a tax than a credit 
transaction, and it may be regarded as an advance of 
tax revenue. Its injustice and inconvenience ought to 
effectually exclude it from the list of fiscal contrivance.s. 
The patriotic ]pan is, though for a different reason, equally 
inadmissible.^ Experience shows that an appeal to national 
feeling is far less powerful than one* addressed to self- 
interest. The British t Loyalty Loan ' (1796). though fully 
subscribed, was one of#thc most unsatisfactory in its 
results. Other coujitries, France in 1 848 and Germany 

^ Leroy-Beaulieu, ii. 285-6 : Roscher, § 132. For the suggestion of a forced 
loan by Pitt in 1796, see Sinclair, History of i. 344. 

^ The British war loan of 1899 was described as patpotid proceeding, but 
the subscribers were immediately «tble to obtain a akiall premium, and, ^^.ere- . 
fore, self-interest sufficiently accounts for the large amount applied for. 
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in 1870, have altogether failed in their appeal to patriotism 
and for the same reasons ; the Italian patric^tic loan sug- 
gested in 1866 would also have certainly met the ^me 
fate. This result is not entirely due to the mastery of self- 
interest over other considerations in the minds of investors. 
For the success of a loan certain technical conditions are 
required. It needs the aid of the dealers in money to be 
successfully ‘floated/ and in this respect the sentimental 
loan is wanting. Judged by its fruits the appeal to national 
feeling is a useless effort on the part of the f^tate. 

Voluntary loans issued on strict business principles are 
therefore the only eligible mode of procuring funds in 
time of need. Just as the normal agencies of supply are 
a more effective safeguard against scarcity than state super- 
vision, or private benevolence, so is the system of depending 
on the investors' desire of a reasonable return the right one 
in the case of public loans. So long as good security is 
offered a supply of wealth will be obtainable by any State 
that requires it, and the most rigid application of business 
methods and the strictest conformity to the usages of the 
money market will generally prove to be the cheapest and 
most convenient course. ^ 

§ 2. Another kind of distinction between loans is found 
in the conditions on which they are contracted. The first 
state debts were what would now be regarded as ‘ floating,’ 
i.e, they were advances repayable on demand. The need 
of keeping the funds, so advanced, for a lengthened period 
led to the adoption of life annuities, which^in the tontine 
form were a popular method both in England and France. 
Under this plan the share of each deceased annuitant 
lapsed to the survivors, until with the death of the longest 
liver the whole payment ceased.^ The issue of ordinary 
life annuities has also been carried on, but only as a sub- 
ordinate part of the debt, and in England as a convenience 
rather for the annuitants than for the State. 

The terminable annuity has certain advantages over the 

^ This system was named from Tonti, its inventor or populariser. 
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less definite^jplan of life payments ; its exact charge can be 
estimated, ahd the time 6f extinction foreseen. As we saw, 
the annuity Tor a term was used as a bonus to assist in 
the floating of many English loans, and, la^er on, as a 
convenient way of redeeming debt. When employed as 
the chief mode of Sorrowing it has the great^ disadvantage 
of depreciating year by year, and is therefore unsuitable 
for permanent investment, while to the purely selfish person 
it offers even less attraction than a life annuity. It is only 
as an agent fo^^ the redemption of debt, and when used in 
connexion with the available*capital of public departments 
or banking companies, that the terminable annuity becomes 
effective. 

The modern system of issuing bonds redeemable in 
sections by annual drawings is a refinement on the pre- 
ceding method.^ To the State the effect is precisely the 
same, as it is possible, by fixing the amount redeemable 
in each year, to make the annual payment even all through 
the period of redemption, while the capitalist is sure of the 
principal advanced, and of interest until he receives it. 
Still, it introduces a gambling clement into the value of the 
stock, and makes the suspension of redemption at any 
time, no matter what the pressure, a breach of faith. 
Borrowing may even be necessary in order to keep up the 
automatic process of repayment. As a means of cncour- 
aging the redemption of debt it has undoubted merits, 
especially when that object would otherwise be neglected ; 
but it may pre^e* both costly and inconvenient at times of 
sudden pressure. 

Another modification has been employed in the United 
States. It is that described by Professor Adams ^ as the 
system of limited option.' Under it a minimum period is 
fixed before which- the State cannot repay the loan, and 

^ For a comparison between the terminable annuity and the stock redeemable 
in sections, see L6on Say, Les Finances de la France^ iii, 589-92. M. Say 
preferred the latter. 

Public Debts y 162. 
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insist on 

repay at its 

wpayweni Thus the ^Um-torty bonds ' conU not be p^d 

if mnvmm^ be discharged 
at any time t||ring tte following thirtf years, but become 
finally due when forty years have passed since the loan was 
contracted. The advantages of the method are that it 
prevents the loan being a floating one, while it fixes 
a limit to its existence. The time for fipal repayment 
may, however, happen to be* inconvenient, and therefore 
siich loans should be steadily reduced during the term of 
their optional existence. 

Opposed to, and simpler than, the foregoing forms is 
what is known as ^ perpetual ^ debt, where the stock is 
issued without any date for repayment, but redeemable at 
any time at the pleasure of the debtor. .Limits .to this 
power of redemption may be introduced to add to the 
lenders’ security, or in consequence of some special arrange- 
ment,^ but the general form is as stated. On examination 
it appears that the real nature of the obligation is to pay a 
specified annuity, with the option of wiping it out by 
returning the original capital. Further conditions may be 
added which prohibit repayment for a fixed period, but 
this is not usual, and, when the time elapses, the ordinary 
form is re-established. It is in this shape that the bulk of 
European debts exist. England, France, Italy, the German 
States give instances, and a reference to tfie%d vantages of 
the arrangement will account for the fact. 

In the first place the borrowing State is relieved from the 
risk of demands for repayment of capital, and has Only 
to provide for the periodical discharge of the interest 
Extraordinary expenditure is distributed into a series of 
smaller payments, which may be regarded as ordinary,, and 
in consequence its pressure assumes a milder form, Tlie 

* Thus the present JEnglish * consols ^ will not be redeemable until 1923,, and 
the reduced 3 teeht French are .irredeemable up to*i9io. 
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craditof is^^ ml, however, pr^Wtifi^ frotri realising the 
capital value of his loan. The modern stook exchange 
makes the d^idence of his debt a fofm of intangible wealth 
which he can always sell at the market price. This may 
be more or less than the original sum advanced, but it is 
the value of the interest claim^at the time^ of exchange. 
Again, the State is always able to redeem so much of the 
debt as it wishes, by purchasing in the market or repaying 
the capital, whichever is most convenient, ze, involves the 
smallest expense. The gradually improving credit of a 
prosperous Country will allow of tTie leduv^tion of the 
original rate of interest, as the threat of repayment will 
induce State creditors to accept the terms offered. This 
use of conversion, as it is called, has been already illustrated 
in reference both to Fngland and France, and its service 
as a mode of redeeming debt will appear later on.^ It is 
most easily employed in regard to the oiclinary perpetual 
debt, which is therefore so far superior to the other kinds 
§ 3. But though the simple system of contracting debt 
redeemable at the debtor’s pleasure is, on the whole, the 
best, It does not follow that the total mass of liabilities 
should be reduced to that shape. Life annuities, tciminable 
annuities, debt ledeemable by annual payments, are all 
useful forms under certain conditions. As agencies for 
reducing debt, or contiactingcertain sj)ccial classcsof lenders 
they have a real function to dischaige. and it is the part 
of the trained practical financiei to say how far each 
should be eipploycd Thus in England, the terminable 
annuities ought hardly to be allowed to exceed 100,000,000, 
as that amount Is quite sufficient at any given time.^ The 
French * redeemable’ debt should also be kept much below 
the perpetual rentes. The necessity of adjusting financial 
arrangements to actual conditions is quite as imperative 

^ Bk. V. ch. 7, § 5. 

^ The stock held by government departments not exceed /"yo, 000,000, 
and It IS by its use chiefly that annuities are created, as private persons do not 
regal'd them with favour. 
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with regard to borrowing as to taxation. One great 
advantage of the perpetual debt is its close resemblance 
to the stocks and shares of ordinary industrial companies. 
The debt paid off by periodical drawings may siftt a 
speculative class, just as life annuities are sought by those 
who desire to use their disposable wealth in their lifetime. 
To suit loans to the taste of the market is one of the chief 
duties of a borrowing government. 

§ 4. This function commences at the inception of a loan. 
Not only have its terms to be such as will draw the re- 
quired amount in the cheapest way ; the mode of offering 
it must also receive careful attention. At the commence- 
ment of the modern system of public borrowing in England, 
th(? usual course was to invite a group of capitalists to 
furnish the required amount, as at the creation of the 
Bank of England, or a list was opened to which all persons 
might contribute. In this way the utmost competition of 
capitalists was invited. The French method of confiding 
the business to bankers was probably less efficient. It had, 
however, the merit of enlisting a powerful class in its 
support, and making it their interest to keep up its price, 
as their profit, in fact, depended on the premium that they 
could obtain for the stock, over and above the subscription 
price. Where capital is not widely diffused, and where the 
money-market interest is powerful, this may be the best 
way of conciliating opposition and gaining assistance. 
Where a loan is not peremptorily needed, the issue of 
bonds at a fixed price — as close to par as pqfjsible — which 
will be gradually taken up, is convenient, while in cases of 
great and pressing need an appeal to the public is decidedly 
the best. Where this latter course is chosen, the issue 
may be at a fixed price, or, better still, it may be to the 
highest offers, with a minimum rate below which no tenders 
will be accepted,^ By such an expedient competition 

' The recent English loans for war purposes have been at a fixed discount, 
which increased with each issue. By this^ course some loss was incurred, but 
the money-market interest was conciliated. 
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brings the, ^ price up to the highest point, and those who 
offer th'^ least favourcible terms are not accepted. The 
Australasiafl Colonies have largely employed the method of 
taking the highest tenders down to the price at* which the 
loan is covered, and the same system has been applied to 
municipal loans in England. With the greater division of 
capital for investment a direct appeal to the small lender 
is most likely to secure satisfactory results, as it is on him 
that any syndicate of bankers must, in the last resort, 
depend. ^ 

In many cases, however, a loan is floated abroad, and 
then, especially if the credit of the borrowing State does 
not stand very high, the intervention of a group of large 
capitalists who will advertise the loan cannot easily be 
dispensed with. But in the case of a large State there 
ought to be no necessity for such aid. It borrows on 
sound security, and appeals primarily to native investors, 
whose subscriptions, as in the case of the French loans in 
1871-2, may often be derived from their sale of foreign 
stocks. 

§ 5. From the form and mode of issuing loans we now 
come to a much disputed question in this part of finance, 
viz. the respective merits of loans bearing high interest with 
small nominal capital, and loans with high nominal capital 
and low interest. At first sight it would appear that all 
loans should be contracted at par, or as close to it as the 
conditions of the market will allow. Thus, if .£*10,000,000 
is the sum •required, it is obviously better to issue 
£!'io,ooo,ooo of 5 per cent, stock than 2,500,000 at 4 per 
cent. The interest charge is indeed the same in both 
cases, but when the time for repayment comes, the holders 
are entitled in the latter instance to £^2,500,000 additional, 
unless they sell uffder par, and the prospect of converting 
the debt into a stock bearing low interest is pushed 
further off, as a 5 per cent, stock will be nearer par than a 
4 per cent. one. The issu^ of a nominal capital higher 
than the amount actually received seems accordingly un- 

Y Y 2 
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justifiable, and a departure from the plain ^and simple 
course of borrowing/ So regarded, most of the English 
loans during the American and French wa^rs would ybe 
unhesitatfhgly condqmned, as they were borrowed in 3 per 
cent stocl^ at a price greatly under par. This method, 
which is one of the greatest blots on Pitt's financial 
administration, has been defended on the ground that the 
interest cljarge was reduced by it, since 3 per cent stock 
commanded a relatively higher price than 4 or 5 per cent 
stock. The proper proportion between thei^ would be 60, 
80, 100, but the actual one was more favourable to the 3 
per cents. The explanation, of course, was that the lower 
stock offered a chance of gain through subsequent increase 
in value, which would be stopped in the case of the higher 
ones by conversion.^ A further plea is that of necessity. 
It is said 'that Pitt had no choice. . . he had to borrow, not 
in accordance with bis own views, but with those of the 
lenders/ Neither defence is at all convincing. Hamilton 
has clearly shown that the difference in interest between the 
3 and 5 per cents, was only about gs. per cent., and that 
even this should be reduced by the advance of interest for 
the first year.^ Now, such a gain is by no means enough to 
counterbalance the great creation of capital with its certain 
cost in the future. There was a small immediate saving, 
but on the assumption that the extra charge had been 
defrayed by loans, their amount would have been less than 

^ Justillcation may, however, exist in the fact thal tlie gain by lower interest 
exceeds the loss through the creation of more capital. A.sPfhof. Miller justly 
remarks {Jotinial of Pol. Ecotiomy, i. 141), * The whole question is largely 
one of financial arithmetic/ Tlie point may be illustrated by taking the op- 
posite case of ,a loan bearing high interest and issued at a premium. Here 
the State gains in capital and loses on interest, but it is tolerably evident 
that the lenders will lake the two sides of the transaction into account and 
guard themselves against loss. The great objection to the creation of extra 
capital is the generally improvident character of stale administration, especially 
where future advantage is concerned. 

2 See Newmarch’s paper, * Loans raised by Mr. Pitt,’ in Statistical Journal ^ 
xviii. 104 sq., for an ingenious defence of tire policy. 

^ Lord Rosebery’s Pill, 210. 

^ Hamilton, 197-206. 
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the nomin^J capital added to the actual sum received. 
The plea of necessity ii' met by the existence of loans to 
the amount^ of over ^60,000,000 in 5 per cent., and an 
;iS’8,ooo,ooo one in 4 per cent stock. With sufficient deter- 
mination, it is plain that far larger sums might have been 
obtained on the same conditions. ^ 

The real explanation of this grave error is to be found in 
three distinct circumstances, viz. first, the bel^ief in the 
virtues of the sinking fund which led to neglect of the future 
course of the pebt ; it was expected that by a mechanical 
process the liability would be wiped out, no matter what 
its amount. Next, there was the hampering influence of 
the usury laws which made interest over 5 per cent, illegal, 
and compelled the State, for the sake of consistency, 
to keep within that limit. A 6 per cent or 7 per cent, loan 
would have been readily taken up, and at the close of the 
war would have been converted into a much lower stock, 
as happened in the United States after 1868. Lastly, there 
was the natural desire to keep the debt uniform, and as the 
great bulk of existing obligations bore 3 per cent, interest, 
the new issues were modelled on their pattern and became 
an indistinguishable part of the general mass of consols. 

The two former reasons were wholly bad ; .neither 
the sinking fund nor the usury laws contributed i?i this 
respect to the public benefit Uniformity of stock is no 
doubt desirable. A large stock sells better than a small 
one, and there is less confusion and complication where 
a single rate Bf interest prevails. But this advantage may 
be too dearly purchased, as it certainly is by increasing 
the amount to be paid in the course of redemption. At 
the lowest point of credit that the English Funds touched 
in 1797, when the 3 per cents, were only 47, it might have 
taken 9 per cent. tTr 10 per cent, (or, perhaps, 7 per cent, 
irredeemable for thirty years) to get a loan a.t par^ but then, 
as credit improved, this load, not so much greater even at 
first, would have been reduced, and less than half the 
capital sum would have sufficed for repayment 
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The system of unduly increasing the nom^ial capital 
has been extensively used in France with still less excuse 
than the English government could offer, a^d with |he 
ev<l result of making the capital liability much greater. 
Nothing hpt either very favourable offers for a loan under 
par at low interest, of the absolute impossibility of getting 
advances in any other way, can justify the procedure. 

§ 6. Theii'e remain for consideration two other forms of 
state liability, that are both in contrast with the classes of 
debt previously described. These are (i) thq floating debt, 
and (2) the issue of inconvertible paper money. The 
former is perhaps the oldest kind of debt, and comes into 
being in the most natural way. In the management of so 
large a business as that of the public Treasury, it must 
often come to pass that the payments for services or com- 
modities will not be made at once, and that at some periods 
of the financial year the outgoings will exceed the revenue 
obtained. As a necessary consequence, either the actual 
persons who supplied requirements are for a time unpaid, 
or others advance the funds. Whichever it be, there is 
a temporary or floating debt. As the modern State is 
engaged in various business trarusactions, and is a lender of 
money to local bodies, ^ it will always have a number of 
outstanding accounts against it, with corresponding assets 
on the other side. Should there be a series of budget 
deficits, the floating debt will, unless it is funded, speedily 
accumulate to a formidable amount, as has been the case 
in several countries. A failure in national credit generally 
drives a government to increase its floating obligations, 
which attract less notice than the regular issue of a loan ; 
and in all countries war or other special pressure may cause 
a temporary expansion of this kind of debt. 

As a general principle of finance it is unquestionable 
that the floating debt should be kept within the narrowest 
limits possible. The ordinary wprking expenses of the 
administration can be covered within the year, and usually, 

• 1 Cp. Bk. ii. ch. 4, § 4, and Bk. v. ch. 8, § 5. 
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with the steady influx of the duties on commodities, in a 
far shorter period. The special liabilities in connexion 
with saving-banks, or advances to local bodies, allow of 
being treated as distinct ac<;ounts, and the J.itter can be 
managed by a funded debt. A growth of floating charges 
is at best a mark of weakness in the treatment of the 
state liabilities. Though it may not always be convenient 
to fund a mass of temporary debt, and a little delay may 
be admitted, this case is too exceptional to qualify the 
general rule. , 

The great evil of a floating debt is its uncertainly. To 
be open to the risk of a sudden demand for payment is 
to be in the position of a banker without the securities 
with which he provides himself ; and it is precisely in 
times of commercial difficulties that the call is most likely 
to be made. 

Among examples of unduly swollen floating debts the 
cases of the United States at the close of the Civil War, of 
I£ngland after the French War, when its amount was over 
;£6o, 000,000, and of France at present, may be taken. ' 
Both England and the United States remedied their posi- 
tion by funding, and the same course is doubtless advisable 
in France. It might indeed be suggested that the floating 
obligations should never exceed a year’s interest on the 
funded debt, but where the latter is very small this rule 
could hardly be applied, and that of keeping the temporary 
charges under one-fourth of the annual revenue might be 
substituted.^^ 

§ 7, Inconvertible paper issues and their effect on 
economic and social life have been abundantly considered 
in works dealing with political economy and with monetary 
and currency questions. The present is no place for 
such topics. Hefe we have only to examine the use of a 
forced paper currency as a financial expedient. A country 
with a stock of the precious metals in circulation has a store 

’ The increase in the English floating debt in consequence of the great con- 
version of 1888 was merely temporary. 
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of wealth which it can obtain for use by the e3i;pedient of 
substitliting paper for metallic money, and making it legal 
tender. A loan up to the value of the gold aSid silver 
circulation is thus procured free of interest, and to a hard- 
pressed government this is no inconsiderable attraction. 
Actual and historical illustrations readily occur. England, 
France, the United States, Austria, Russia, Italy, not to 
speak of smaller States, have employed this agency, and 
have realised therefrom ait immediate gain. The ulterior 
effects are not so desirable. The tendency to over-issue is 
too strong to be resisted, and therefore we can hardly find 
a dase of inconvertible paper permanently keeping its 
nominal value. This almost inevitable depreciation in- 
volves a tiisturbance of the standard of value, and a nominal 
rise of prices that is on the whole injurious to the most 
important interests. Carried to a great height the issue of 
paper money is ruinous to national credit, while it makes 
the return to specie payments more difficult. At the 
utmost all that can be gained by the policy is the saving of 
the interest on a sum equal to the metals in circulation and 
reserve in the country, which can never be very large in 
proportion to the total revenue.^ ^ Excessive issues, on the 
other hand, mean a heavy tax, levied on the creditor class, 
and a disturbance of the tax receipts of the government, 
which will be in depreciated paper, ^ and immense loss to 
all holders, if the forced currency is not redeemed at its 
‘ face ' value, or expense to the State, if it is. 

There seems to be a great body of evidence iti support of 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu\s view that the outbreak of war will in 
nearly every case lead to a forced currency,^ but this does 

^ The metallic stock of the United Kingdom has been variously estimated at 
from ;^7o, 000,000 to ^110,000,000, the interest on which would not exceed 
;if4, 000,000. In other countries the amount would be greater, but the shock 
to established habits would also be more felt. , 

Governments have to accept legal tender money in payment of taxes, unless 
in the case of customs duties, which arc often tfiade payable in gold under the 
erroneous idea of drawing money into the country, Leroy-Beaulieu, ii. 692. 

* ii. 685 ; cp, the statements by Viscountjj,Goschen and Lord Avebury to 
the same effect, Hansard^ April 28, 1882. 
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not in the ^lightest change our belief that such a coiJrse is 
both unnecessary and pernicious. The modern system of 
international borrowing is quite capable of suppljdng what- 
ever loans may be required, and these, as already argued, 
need not be much in excess of what is raised by . taxation. 
An inconvertible paper currency, if it secures a somewhat 
paltry gain, is, on the whole, an expensive, dangerous, and 
unjust form of forced loan. 

In cl vvoH: like the present there is no occasion for furtlier 
considering the technical forms of loans, whether by 
inscription, by coupons, or other instruments. To keep in 
accord with the actual money-market i.ys1em will be the 
aim of the prudent financier, who will naturally adopt all 
suitable expedients to make the stock as easily transferable 
and as secure as possible. 
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THE REDEMPTION AND CONVERSION OE DEBT 

S I. A STUDV of the conditions and limitations under 
wliich public borrowing is alone admissible naturally leads 
to the conclusion that the maintenance of a permanent 
debt ought to be avoided. If loans should be contracted 
only under great pressure, and to prevent the exhaustion 
of the agency of taxation, and if, while they exist, they act 
as a drag on the financial power of the State, it cannot be 
di.sputed that their .speedy redemption must be eminently 
desirable. The same reasons that made taxation preferable 
to borrowing give support to th(j policy of raising taxe^ in 
order to pay off existing debt. So far as loans are derived 
from capital, their repayment by taxes obtained from 
revenue is a restoration of the wealth previously abstracted 
from the work of production to its earlier and more economic 
use. In any event the return of their wealth to the fund- 
holders will not diminish the economic powei^of the com- 
munity, as some productive employment will certainly be 
found for it, in order to escape the lo.ss of income that the 
holders must otherwise suffer. The redemption of debt is 
thus a mode of increasing the amount of national capital, 
unless on the hardly possible assumption that the whole 
amount of taxation raised for the purpose is drawn from 
capital, or in the case of a foreign loand 

^ Sir R. (liffen has declared ‘ that it would now he the wisest thing for us 
to give up any attempt at the reduction of debt, so long, at least, as the mean 
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§ 2. Th^ assertion of the general position that the 
redemption of public debt is desirable has necessarily to 
be qualifiecPby reference to the particular circumstances 
of each case. As it is sometimes allowable to borrow, so 
must it be admitted that cases may occur in which neither 
borrowing nor repayment is judicious. In the crisis of war, 
or under extra pressure of any kind, the suspension of the 
mechanism of repayment is obviously prescribed, and it is 
quite conceivable that such a state of things may long con- 
tinue. The ^utmost that English financiers could have 
done during the protracted v^ar with France was to pay 
the current expenses of the State, and twen this, as we 
know, they failed to accomplish. The postponement of 
debt redemption is in such cases a necessity, the non-recog- 
nition of which was one of the blots in the sinking-fund 
theory. 

On precisely similar grounds should tiie amount of debt 
to be paid off in any given year be determined. Sudden 
demands may make it prudent to reduce the sums devoted 
to this purpose, as a preferable course to the hasty increase 
of taxation. A review of the last forty )^ears of English 
financial history supplies a series of illustrations. Exactly 
the same redemption of debt could not be right iti such 
years as 1868, 1885, and 1900, when large extra expenditure 
was incurred, as in years like 1873 ^I'^d 1889, when consider- 
able surpluses were realised. Rapid changes in the public 
burdens are if possible to be avoided ; indeed one of the 
great serviedfe of developed public credit is the assistance 
that it gives in escaping this evil. But here, again, there is 
a further influencing condition. A plan of redemption or 
reduction is generally organised as a permanent system, 
and is intended to operate through a long series of years. 
Suspension of arT arrangement of the kind for any slight 
cause has a disturbing effect that is as objectionable as a 
small increase of taxation. To stop the normal action of 

for paying are really derived from taxes on capital.’ Economic Journal, ix. 

363-4- 
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the English terminable annuities for a few milliopsi’ increase 
in expenditure would be a departure from a settled policy 
and a bad precedent for the future. The increase in outlay 
must be large in proportion to the total amount to justify 
such action.^ 

Debt redemption must also be affected by the position of 
taxation. Where inconvenient and oppressive duties are 
levied it may be wiser, even with a view to ultimate lepay- 
ment of loans, to relieve industry and trade from their 
burdens and trust to the increased productiveness of the 
reformed system for compensation. This was the policy of 
Peel in 1842 and 1845, of Gladstone in 1853 and i860. 
As proved by these great examples, a thorough reform in 
fiscal policy may prove the best sinking fund, or, at least, its 
best feeder. Between the remission of very bad taxes and 
their retention for the redemption oT debt, there is often 
ground for deliberation. Still, on the whole, the reasons in 
favour of substantial redemption preponderate. There is 
no hard and fast line between good and bad taxes. Every 
tax is so far an evil, and any one may, if raised sufficiently 
high, become oppressive and unproductive. Now if we 
hesitate to redeem debt on account of the badness of jfhe 
necessary taxes, we must remember that we are thereby 
rendering necessary the retention in the future of worse taxes 
than would otherwise be required. For let us suppose the 
several forms of contribution to be arranged in the order of 
their eligibility as follows — A, B, C, D, E, ¥. Then the 
surrender of F — the worst tax — in preference paying off 
debt means the prolongation of the existence of E, which, 
ex hypothesis is worse than D, since with the disappearance 
of the debt the taxes appropriated to its service would also 
disappear. The true adjustment is therefore more complin 
cated, and requires for its scientific solution more refilled 
calculations than are ordinarily recognised.^ 

^ Perhaps ten per cent, of the total amount would represent the limit within 
which increased expenditure should not alter the established system. 

2 Cp. Mill, PrimipleSy Bk. v. ch; 7 , § 2, fdr a statement of the cruder view. 
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§ 3, In ^the preceding section it has been taken for 
granted that all payment of debt is made out of surplus 
revenue. Tiiat, in Hamilton’s words, ' the excess of revenue 
above expenditure is the only real sinking fund by which 
public debts can be disch^^rged,^ ^ is a position too evident 
to require formal vindication. Any valuable property 
possessed by the State can be employed to pay off liabili- 
ties, but only at the sacrifice of the revenue obtained from 
it. Roth of public and private credit it is indisputably true 
that repayment can be made in no way except by excess 
of receipts over expenditure. The only possible mode by 
which either the individual or the State can get rid of 
liabilities is by making income greater than outlay. Hence 
in all well-organised financial systems the surplus of each 
year is applied for this purpose, and in the continuous 
action of those excei^ receipts lies the hope of complete 
redemption. 

So simple and obvious a fact ought to have commanded 
universal assent, but the phenomena of credit have always 
had a remarkable tendency to create misapprehensions - 
respecting their true character, and nowhere, more than in 
respect to public finance. The whole history of the ‘sink- 
ing fund ’ doctrine is an illustration of this tendency. In 
its earlier form the sinking fund was simply the surplus of 
certain parts of the public revenue set apart for the.. dis- 
charge of debt, and it derived all its efficacy from the excess 
of revenue over expenditure. But very soon the fund, from 
being a paft of the financial mechanism, was transformed 
into a positive entity, and treated as if it had an indepen- 
dent existence. On its security fresh loans were contracted, 
and the absurdity of borrowing with one hand while repay- 
ing with the other, was frequently perpetrated. 

The theory propounded by Dr. Price led to a new develop- 
ment. This writer dwelt on the great effect of compound 
interest He truly calculated that a very small sum would 
with interest upon interest accumulate in a few centuries 
} Hamilton, lo. 
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to an enormous amount. If such a principle were applied to 
the treatment of debt, it would, he argued, secure its speedy 
repayment. All that was needed was a definite capital^to 
start with, which would increase automatically by reinvest- 
ment of the interest, until it would equal the whole debt. 
If to every new loan a sinking fund of moderate amount 
were attached, its redemption would be secured by the 
growth of the fund through interest.^ 

This extraordinary theory was reduced to practice in 
Pitt’s ‘ Sinking Fund’ of 1786, by which a special board 
of commissioners was created and ;£^i,C)00,000 annually 
assigned to them for the purchase of stock, which was not 
to be cancelled, but allowed to accumulate, the interest 
being applied to fresh purchases, until each original 
;£‘i,ooo,ooo had risen to ;^4,ooo,ooo. Further additions 
were made in 1792. The surplus oFthat year, amounting 
to i^400,000, and a further annual sum of £ 200,000 were 
voted to the fund ; it was also provided that all future 
loans should have a sinking fund of one per cent, attached 
, to them, by which they would be paid off in, at farthest, forty- 
five years.^ 

The pressure of war provec| too much for the strict 
observance of this condition and various modifications were 
introduced, but the fundamental mistake of regarding the 
sinking fund as a separate and distinct source of wealth 
was still obstinately adhered to. PTom this error followed 
the simultaneous borrowing and redemption that were sup- 
posed to keep up public credit, but which rbaily confused 
the accounts, and increased the cost of management. Pur- 
chases of stock for the sinking fund and the issue of new 
loans at probably lower price meant so much loss to the 
State. A calculation of the differences shows that the 

^ Price, Observations on Reversionary Annuities : criticised by Hamilton 
129-48. 

For Pitt’s Sinking Fund, Hamilton, 97-8; Ricardo, Works, 517. For 
criticisms of it, Hamilton, 149-60 ; and for a more favourable view, Rosebery, 
Pitt, 81-3. 
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annual charge imposed by the use of the sinking fund 
during the period 1794-^1816 was over ;^5 50,000. 

So mistaken a policy could not be maintained in the face 
of the rational criticism, which was supplied by Hamilton 
and Ricardo. The true principle of regarding the surplus 
as the sinking fund was recognised in 1819 by the resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons that a real surplus of 
;f5,000,000 annually should be provided for the repayment 
of debt ; but this course was not adopted owing to the 
bad position of the finances, and finally, after a careful 
inquiry, in wHIch it was established that the method used 
had added ;£'i,6oo,ooo to the charge betv^een 1785' and 1829, 
the sinking fund in 1829 was abolished as a separate in- 
stitution, and the stock held for it cancelled. 

The sinking fund has also been employed in the United 
States, where it was introduced, on Alexander Hamilton’s 
proposal in 1790, in order to deal more effectively with the 
war debt. Opinions have differed as to the relation 
between Pitt’s scheme and that of Hamilton,^ but in any 
case the circumstances were widely different Under 
Gallatin’s administration of the Treasury the system was 
reformed, and his admirers claim that he anticipated the 
doctrine of Robert Hamilton that surplus income is the 
only source from which debt can be paid off.‘^ The later 
sinking fund of 1862 has hardly operated in practice, as 
owing to the large surpluses more debt was redeemed than 
the sinking fund provisions contemj)lated. 

From the ^regoing facts it is evident that a sinking fund 
can be useful only in so far as it is based on a surplus of 
revenue over outlay, and, therefore, the belief in its efficacy 
rested on a fiction. Its sole advantage consisted in the 
pressure that it brought to bear on the finance minister to 

^ See Adams, Public Debts, 265; Ross, Funds, 51-3: Dunbar, 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, iii. 46-54. 

‘There is disclosed in the administration of Mr. Gallatin the true policy 
of debt payment. . . Under the guidance of his clear insight this ('oiinlry 
departed from the pernicious methods of English financiering.’ Adams, 268. 
Cp. Ross, 60. 
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supply the requisite funds, while Mts operations are scarcely 
perceptible to a public, jystly if sometimes ignorantly 
impatient of taxation/^ The effect was in practice to l^cp 
the surplus at a higher point than it would otherwise have 
reached, and to prevent the reductions of revenue, which as, 
subsequent experience amply proves, were Certain to. be 
demanded. But this benefit was too dearly purchased by 
the extra cost, and was always exposed to the risk of being 
swallowed up by fresh loans. 

§ 4. The modern methods of redemption are all founded 
on the necessity of providing surplus revenue for the 
purpose ;^vhile at the same time they endeavour to secure 
the stability of the sinking fund, by ear-marking a special 
sum to be used in repayment. * Such is the idea common 
to the new English Sinking Fund, by which a specified sum 
is annually devoted to discharge of debt, to the ‘ terminable 
annuities,’ and to the ‘redeemable’ debt as it exists in 
France. Under all these systems there is a determination 
of part of the revenue to the purpose of repayment, which, 
if steadily persisted in, will extinguish the liabilities, unless 
the relief so obtained is used for fresh loans. 

The chief difficulty in the way of debt discharge arlsCs 
^from the carelessness or positive dislike of the great body 
of the taxpayers in respect to the adoption of vigorous 
measures for its attainment. The simple and straight- 
forward policy of appropriating a large surplus, maintained 
expressly for the purpose, to the useful function of reducing 
the public liabilities is not regarded by theiil vtith approval. 
Unless surrounded by some rather complicated financial 
arrangement, which disguises the true nature of the process, 
the surplus is apt to be frittered away in expenditure, or to 
disappear by reductions of taxation. The redeniption of 
the English debt after 1829, suffered in this way, and 
nothing but very exceptional circumstances could jiave 
brought about the great repayments of the United States 
debt after 1866. 


^ Lord Rosebery, Pitt^ 83. 
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Neverthekss it is perfectly evident that the redemption, 
of debt must sooner dr later be faced. If in times of 
peace and fbw expenditure no surplus is raised, and if 
borrowing is freely resorted to whenever exceptional de-, 
mands occur, then the proposition previously quoted from 
Hamilton ^ will certainly be applicable, and the debt will 
ultimately ‘ amount to a magnitude which the nation is un- 
able to*bear.’ Insistence on this fundamental point is the 
duty of the wise financier who regards the future as well as 
the present, aj^d is concerned for the continuous prosperity 
of his country. The extent to which taxation should be 
carried for this purpose, and the particular arrangements 
adopted, must necessarily be varied, but the general prin- 
ciple always holds good. 

An additional advantage of debt redemption should also 
be noted. All repayment tends to raise the credit of the 
State and to. improve the basis for possible future loans. 
A real sinking fund — z\e. one based on an actual surplus — 
keeps up the price of stock, though a fictitious one does 
not.^ Each portion of debt withdrawn from the market 
reduces the amount available for investors, and though this 
cannot alter the permanent conditions affecting interest, 
it yet improves the character of the particular stock. Where 
the debt is below par, redemption by purchase at the 
market rate steadily brings it up to that point, when a new 
agency can be brought into operation. 

§ 5. This is the process known as ‘ conversion,’ by which 
a stock bearil^g a given rate of interest is altered or ‘ con- 
verted^ into one at a lower rate:. We nave seen several 
examples of its use in England, France, and the United 
States,^ from the first conversion of 1716 down to the recent 
English conversion in 1888 and the equally successful 

1 Bk. V. cji. -Sj § 4- 

^ The very high price of English Consols in the period 1894-9 was mainly due 
to their purchase by the National Debt Commissioners, operating in a limited 
market. See Giffen, * Consols in a Great War,’ E^nomic Journal, ix. 353 sq. 

* Bk. V. chSi 3 and 
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French one in 1894. The principle is very simple, and is 
applicable to both public and priVate credit A landlord 
who has a mortgage on his estate on which h^ pays y per 
cent will naturally, if he can borrow the amount at 4 per 
cent, give the mortgagee the option of taking 4 per cent 
instead of 5 per cent., or of repayment of the principal. 
Loanable capital, like other commodities, will besought on 
the cheapest terms, and conversion is only an example 
of the general tendency. Indeed, we may go further, and 
say that, where it is practicable, there is a duty imposed on 
the finance minister, who is the agent of the taxpayers and 
bound to consult their interest, to carry out a scheme of 
conversion on the best terms. Such a view does not, 
however, commend itself to the fundholders, and where 
they form a numerous class very strong opposition to 
any measure of the kind may be expected.^ 

As the method of conversion can only be effectively 
applied when stock is over par, it requires as a condition 
precedent a good state of public credit. Punctual payment 
of interest, adequate provision for debt redemption, and 
prudent administration generally will all assist in this work. 
It need Ixardly be added that the higher the original rate 
of borrowing the greater room there is for the employment 
of this agency, a fact which we found to be one of the 
strongest arguments against the creation of a higher 
nominal capital than that really borrowed, but bearing 
low interest.^ 

Certain plain general rules hold good with reference to 
this part of finance. First, the capital of the debt should 
not be increased, unless for a sufficient consideration, as it 
amounts to an addition to the future burden. English 
conversions have for the most part been free from this 
mistake, but the offer in 1883 of ;^io8 of 2 ^ per cents, for 

^ In France, for example, conversion has not for this reason been attempted 
at certain favourable periods, viz. (i) under the Orleanist governments, and (2) 
between 1878 and 1883. 

2 Bk. V. ch. 6, § 5. 
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;^ioo 3 per cents, was a doubtful step. Some of the 
French conversions, notably that of 186::^, were tainted 
by it NextJ^it is desirable to make the scheme simple 
and free from complicated stipulations, in order that 
it may be readily understood. A direct reduction of 
interest, with, perhaps, a guarantee against further con- 
version for a period, is on the whole the best The 
fundholders will not of their own acced'd accept any 
plan of reduclion ; the motive power comes from the 
capital Hvailabie elsewhere, and therefore the plainer the 
offer, the better is its chance of acceptance. Thirdly, 
it is well to choose the time for the operation carefully. 
The commencement of the period of returning prosperity 
that usually comes some years after a commercial crisis is 
the most suitable. Loanable capital is then abundant, and 
the rate of interest is low, so that the chances of succeeding 
are at their highest. Fourthly, there is an advantage in 
using the conversion to consolidate stock of different kinds, 
as has been accomplished in several English cases ; ’ but 
this consideration should not be carried too far, as it may be 
essential to separate stocks bearing the same interest, but 
issued on different terms, and in any case the operation will 
deal with that part of the debt that bears the highest interest. 

The funds set free by conversion are of course available 
either for the remission of taxation or for further redemp- 
tion. It seems, however, that the latter use is the prefer- 
able one. Gains from skilful management of the debt are 
in justice to b^ credited to it, and their application in this 
way is, unless in exceptional cases, to be recommended. 
The retention of the fixed debt charge at ^^28, 000, 000 
would have brought the present English provisions for 
repayment nearer to the position they should occupy. 

§ 6. Among the plans proposed for getting rid of a 
national debt, that of a general contribution by the holders 
of property has commanded most support. Ricardo 

^ Those of 1716, 1751, and 1888 are examples. The conversion of the French 
3i per cents, is another good instance. 
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declares that * a country would act wisely by ransoming 
itself, at the sacrifice of any portion of its property which 
might be necessary to redeem its debt,' and Mill allowa^that 
this course ‘ would be incomparably the best, if it were 
practicable/ ^ The objections are, however, overwhelmingly 
strpng. The method would place tlje whole burden on 
property-holders, as earnings could not contribute to the 
extent that would in fairness be required. But all property 
is not equall}^ disposable, and some cf it will at any given 
time be almost incapable of realisation. "As. a consequence 
this class of wealth would be sacrified, or its owners com- 
pelled to borrow on far more onerous terms than the State 
has to pay. In fact, the same arguments that prove the 
necessity of borrowing at times of pressure also prove the 
impossibility, or at all events the great inexpediency, of 
wiping out debt by a general contribution. 

The use of capital in investments at a higher rate of 
interest has also been suggested as a mode of creating a 
surplus. Such a method really involves the action of the 
State as a capitalist, the danger of which appeared in 
connexion with the economic receipts,^ and, in any event, it 
is rather a mode of increasing state income than a .Simple 
means of debt redemption. If the policy be justifiable, it 
is so quite apart from the existence of public liabilities, 
and it should be judged on its own merits. 

§ 7. It has often been ^pointed out that, altogether inde- 
pendent of the agencies already noticed, there are certain 
normal forces in operation which tend to ^diminish the 
pressure of debt, and which will, in the future, make its 
redemption easier. The progress of society, so much relied 
on by Macaulay, adds to the national wealth, and makes a 
public debt, that once seemed formidable, of comparatively 
little importance. The progress of Great Britain in the last 
century would have reduced the debt charge as it stood in 
1791 to a very small part of the present public revenue. 

^ Ricardo, Works ^ 149 ; Mill, Principles ^ Bk. v. ch. 7, § 2. 

, ^ Bk. ii. ch* 4, S I. 
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Other countiies show the same phenomenon, and therefore 
there is some apparent • force in the argument that the 
redemption of debt should be postponed to a more season- 
able opportunity. In a country like the United Sta;tes the 
steady increase of national wealth is sure to make the debt 
burden much Hghte|^as time passes on. ' 

But though this fact undoubtedly deserves recognition, 
it hardly supports the inference drawn from it. The repay- 
ment of debt is not a weakening of national power, nor 
ought it to be^ severe pressure on the existing members 
of the society. Its amount should be kept within the 
bounds set by the extent of suitable taxation which would 
not pre’Ss heavily on any class of taxpayers. The reduction 
of debt is, moreover, an effective aid to public credit, and 
by its progress^ affords the means for reducing taxation. 
Again, as each period has its own charges to meet, the 
neglect of repayment will make the future burden at least 
equal to the increased resources. Such a policy is a 
dangerous discounting of the future, and the tendency to 
adopt it is one of the worst symptoms in modern finance. 
There is, it must be added, no sure ground for concluding 
that economic progress will continue indefinitely. Many 
possible causes, some of them in action at present, might 
bring it to a standstill. Jevons has familiarised us with the 
idea that England’s prosperity depends on her coal supply, 
which must at some time be exhausted.^ This relation of 
industrial expansion to the possession of certain material 
agents points^to the necessity of taking careful account of 
the potential extent of these conditions of progress before 
allowing the accumulation of debt. We cannot foresee the 
precise line of economic change, but it is well to err on the 
side of safety, and provide for the liquidation of existing 
liabilities within reasonable* period. 

Another supposed alleviation of the pressure of state 
debts has been discovered in the progressive depreciation 
of money or, in other words, a change in the standard of value. 

1 This important question is again excit|^ public interest. 
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That the Australian and Californian gold discoveries had, 
among other consequences, the eYfect of making the real 
weight of public debts lighter is evident ^’fenough./All 
depreciation favours the debtor at the creditor’s expense, but 
so does appreciation give the latter a like advantage. The 
megtion of this possibility shows tlje weakness of the 
position of those who look to monetary depreciation as a 
source of relief For the last twenty years the weight of 
debt has been increasing, and we cannot say whether in the 
distant future the standard of value will rise. or fall, so that 
no satisfactory conclusion can be based on its probable 
movement. But even on the assumption that depreciation 
will ultimately take place, it does not follow that the State 
will gain. Is it not likely that lenders will hesitate to make 
advances on a depreciating security, unless they receive 
compensation in higher interest for the risk they run ? ^ 
There is in addition the objection that to count on this 
change is really to speculate on a defect in the standard of 
value. Neither on grounds of fact nor of equity can we 
regard the relief of the state debt through depreciation 
as well established or desirable. 

§ 8. The distinction drawn ^between home and foreign 
loans and the error of exaggerating its importance have 
been previously noticed. In connexion with repayment 
it has been said that a public loan held by foreigners is, 
when productively applied, an augmentation of the coun- 
try’s capital, and that its redemption is not desirable. Not 
to dwell again on the fact that the bouifdary between 
inland and foreign loans is not very easily determined 
it maybe remarked that the service of a loan consists in its 
application, not in the existence of the obligation. The 
advances made to the Australian colonies for railways were 
of service by allowing those" agencies of transport to be 

^ This statement is in accordance with Prof. Irving Fisher’s theory that 
appreciation of money tends, to lower interest. See his Appreciation and 
Interest ; also Prof. Clarke’s articles, Political Science Quarterly, x. 389 sq., 
xi. 249 sq., 493 sq. ; and Marshall, Principles (3rd ed.), 673-4. 
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speedily bi^lt, for which purpose the continuance of the 
debt is not heeded. The real question at issue is rather 
between thehse of state funds for redemption, or for fresh 
production, or again between raising loans to pay off debt, 
and leaving that wealth in the possession of the citizens. 
To settle this question the rate of interest and the probable 
effect of the other courses open must be duly considered. 
When gains are high the continuance of a loan at a low 
rate ot inrerest may be expedient, but effective provision 
for repayment is the best mode of securing loans at a 
low rate. 
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LOCAL INDEBTEDNESS 

§ I. The rapid increase in the debts of local governing 
bodies has been noted in an earlier chapter as likely to 
give rise to serious financial difficulties in the future. A 
national debt, whatever be its evils, is open and conspicuous ; 
it is under the control of the government of the whole 
people, and is based on the total wealth of the country. It, 
moreover, has usually been incurred for objects of general 
interest, the ultimate value of which can be measured, and 
its treatment can be effected by public opinion guided by 
judicious criticism. In all these re.spects local indebtedness 
is less favourably placed. Instead of the single State, there 
are many bodies of very different character and importance, 
and with altogether diverse requirements. Each distinct 
administration borrows on the security of its sj^ciai revenue, 
which may be adversely affected by local conditions. The 
expenditure of th» innumerable loans is very hard to 
follow, and intelligent criticism is almost wholly wanting. 
Sectional interests and ignorance of financial principles 
have the same influence on borrowing that they have on 
taxation and expenditure: they tend to lower the prob- 
ability ^ of obtaining either economy or just distribu- 
tion. ■ Under such cfcumstan^s it is the more im- 
portant to examine the chief features of the system of 
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local borro^ring that has spread so' widely in the last fifty 
years. § 

§ 2* As regards the fact of increase, there is the most 
positive and convincing evidence. In 1875 the local debt 
of England and Wales was ^92,000,000. Six years later 
it came to 144,000,000. By 1888 jfche total was £192,000,000. 
In 1891 it had become 20 1,000, 000, while in 1899 ^t had 
risen fo £2^/6,000,000, showing for the period of twenty-four 
years an annual increase of over £y, 600, coo. This general 
growth IS made up of special increases, which in such an 
instance as4hat of London are very striking. The metro- 
politan debt, which was only ;^2 1,000,000 in 1875, touched 
on ;^5 1,000,000 in 1899, showing a steady advance in the 
last twenty-five years. 

The Irish and Scotch local debts, though insignificant in 
comparison with those of the English towns, are also 
becoming greater, and are now over ^^50, 000, 000. 

.Other countries show the same tendency. The debt of 
the French communes (excluding Paris) has risen from 

3,600,000 in 1862 to nearly ;^‘2 3, 000, 000 in 1869, and^to* 
;£’30,3 OO,ooo in 1878. In 1891 it exceeded 5 4,000,000 ; at 
the end of 1900 it was ;6S9,67o,ooo. The Parisian debt is by 
itself a formidable sum. In 1870 it was ;£’59, 000,000. In 
March 1890 the various debts of the P>ench capital were 
i^75,ooo,ooo, and at the close of 1900 they were ^94,350,000. 

Many of the Italian communes are also increasing their 
debts. At the close of 1896 the total due by them was 
over ^^48,000, 600, though this amount was small compared 
with the debt of the central government. 

A great development of local (and particularly urban) 
debt is also to be found in the United States. As 
Professor Adams has pointed out,^ the great creation of 
municipal debW was afte#fhe opening of the Civil War. 
He estimates the total in|^tednes$of the smaller divisions 
in i860 at $100,000,000, ofwhich over one half was due by, 
towns having over 7,500 inhabitanis,: Ten years later ( 1 870)* 

' Fuhlic Debts, 34||?sq. 
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this liability came to $515,800,000, in 1880 it had further 
increased to $822,100,000, while in' 1890 it had grown to 
$906,200,000.^ , ^ ^ 

§ 3. The causes of this general movement are not diffi- 
cult to trace. Local, like national, borrowing is dependent 
on the existence of favouring conditions ; and these are to 
be found, first in the greater power conceded to local bodies, 
or rather in the extension of their administrative func- 
tions during the 19th century. Another cause is the far 
larger amount of disposable wealth seeking investment, 
and the natural desire of its holders to get got)d security, 
and this is undoubtedly afforded by most public bodies. 
Thirdly, the needs of city life call for the creation of works 
involving much capital outlay. Drainage, water-supply, 
lighting and transport agencies, have, at the lowest, a semi- 
public character, that has led to their being in many 
instances placed under the suitable regulative body, which 
had to employ its credit in order to procure the required 
funds. It is in this last respect that local and national 
•debts present the greatest contrast, though some of the latter 
have been created in the same way.^ Defenders of the 
modern .system of local borrowing point to the valuable 
estate formed by its use. Waterworks, gasworks, tramway 
lines, and market buildings may all be looked on as sources 
of revenue, which, after meeting their liabilities, will in some 
cases give a surplus for other objects. The element of 
truth contained in this mode of regarding debt has been 
already considered, but it is here desirable to hidioate ,the 

^ The following table shows the comparative indebtedness of the several 
divisions in 1880 and 1890 respectively : — 

1880. 1890. 

Slates 1297,244,095 $228,997,389 

Counties 124,105,027 145,048,045 

Municipalities ... 684,348,843 724,463,060 

School Districts ... 17,580,682 36,701,948 

It thus appears that state indebtedness is declining, but that of the smaller 
divisions is increasing, though this advance has been checked in recent years by 
legislative restrictions. 

• ^ Prussia, Austria-Hungary, Russia, India, and the Australasian colonies may 
be given as instances. 
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quaHficatI(ftns to which it is subject Granting the superi- 
ority of ‘reproductive/ over ‘unproductive’ debt, it does 
not follow^that the former is itself desirable. That 
public property, if revenue-yielding, is an asset to be set off 
against liability has been already explained. Whether 
either item should be preserved in the financial system is a 
distinct and separate question. Thus the various municipal 
industries are obviously a great aid in meeting the local 
debt charge, which, however, except for them would hardly 
have existed^ The real point at issue is the expediency, 
socially, economically, and financially, of the conduct of such 
industries by public authorities. If public is superior to 
private management, a financial gain may be looked for, 
though it by no means holds good that all profitable indus- 
tries should be taken up by the public powers.^ 

There arc some further considerations which tend to 
limit the use of borrowing for thi.s purpose. The loan 
system involves the interposition of the credit of a public 
body between the lender of capital and the actual invest- 
ment. Whether gas or water works be economically success-* 
ful or not, the interest on the debt incurred for them has 
to be met. Such investment may prove to be profitable, 
but, on the other hand, it may be unsuccessful, and in the 
latter case the burden falls on the contributors to the 
particular revenue affected. It is in this undertaking of 
risk that the borrowing system appears to show its weakest 
side. Speculation, is a task altogether unfit for public 
bodies^ Ifi another way the local revenue may suffer. 
The absorption of a class of industries into the public 
property reduces the amount of private wealth available for 
taxation, and it is quite possible that the loss in this way 
may exceed the supposed gain on the working of the indus- 
tries. The burden of proof rests on those who favour the 
process of forming a municipal domain, and they are bound 

^ Cp. Bk. i. cli. I, § 2 for the limitation of public activity in this respect. 

This is the really crucial point in connexion with the vexed question of 
municipal trading. 
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to establish (i) the strong probability that the oiommunity 
runs no financial risk, and (2) the superiority of their method 
to all alternative ones. ^^The control of special industrinfe, 
as indicated when considering the industrial domain,^ is a 
less pretentious but in many cases a more effective 
method. 

§4. But though the policy of using public credit in a 
systematic way for the establishment of profit-giving in- 
dustries should not be hastily adopted, and, if attempted, 
should be kept within comparatively narrow^ limits, there 
nevertheless remains a legitimate field for local borrowing. 
The needs of any modern community are such as to make 
increased expenditure unavoidable, and that expenditure 
is largely devoted to the supply of educational, sanitary, 
and social requirements. Schoolhouses, baths, drainage, 
libraries, and museums have to be provided by heavy 
immediate outlay, and ‘as under the circumstances they 
cannot directly yield a revenue, it falls within the province 
of the public power to take them in hand.^ The economic 
conditions impose the necessity of getting such works done 
quickly, as otherwise the earlier expenditure would be foj a 
long time useless. Loans are accsordingl}^ the only avail- 
able means ; for taxation must be kept within bounds, so 
as not to swell up the net revenue of a single year. 
The burden is by this contrivance distributed over the time 
during which the works are of service, or at least over a 
fairly long period. 

A great deal of modern local debt has beta iacurred 
for such objects, some of which, e.g, waterworks, pass 
imperceptibly mto the strictly reproductive part of local 
expenditure. In the case of London, for example, almost 
the whole of its liabilities has been so created, Paris 
in like manner borrowed for the * improvements ' of the 

^ Either by special taxation or the sale of concessions, Bk. ii. ch. 3, § 6. 

^ Even on the assumpiion^hat Adam Smith’s ideas as to the limits of state 
action should be observed, ‘ The duty of erecting and maintaining certain public 
works ’ is one of those prescribed by him. PVeaUA of Nations ^ 286. 
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second Empire, and to repair the damage of the war of 
1870-1. • • 

This process of anticipating revenue has greater justifi- 
cation in the case of a local than in that of the central 
government. The former deals with a smaller revenue, on 
which any extraordinary outlay will have greater effect, and 
it is restricted in its taxing powers, while the national 
government can more easily distribute its outlay from 
year to ye?ir, and possesses full control over its means of 
revenue. a general rule, therefore, it is true that loans 
are a convenient, indeed an indispensable, part of the 
financial machinery of the smaller bodies. 

§ 5. The forms or classes of local borrowing may next 
be considered, and here also its difference from that of 
the State is noteworthy. The absence of sovereign power 
brings the town or district more nearly on a level with 
the industrial or trading company, while its necessary sub- 
ordination to the central government makes control and 
regulation by the latter expedient. Just as local expen- 
diture and taxation need the watchful care, and at timeif 
the restraining hand, of the sovereign,^ so does local 
borrowing. There is, besides, a financial benefit in the 
interposition of state credit to assist the smaller sub- 
divisions. Local loans, therefore, fall into two classes, viz. 
(i) those raised directly by the borrowers, and (2) those 
obtained by advances from the State. The former until 
recently gave evidence of the undeveloped character of 
local credit. * Mortgage loans or floating obligations were 
the usual forms. Now, however, the funding system is 
making rapid way, and nearly every important town has 
its consolidated stock, modelled on the type of the national 
debt Corporation stocks form a distinct class of securities 
in the money^arket, and command a good price. This 
higher organisation has the great advantages of procuring 
loans on better terms, and of bringing the amount of 
borrowing before the public. So Ibng as the debt of a 
1 For expenditure and taxation, cp, Bk. i, 7, § 7, and Bk. iii, ch. 6, g Si 
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town or diwStrict is broken up into several separate kinds its 
real amount is hard to ascertain, and it may be increased 
without attracting notice. ^ ^ 

Local stock is sometimes redeemable by annual drawings 
(like the French 3 per cents.), or, more often, it is automatically 
worked off by a sinking fund,' the established method in the 
second class of loans — those provided by the instrumentality 
of the State. For very small divisions the issue of separate 
stock would be impossible, and any ordinary loan could 
only be obtained at a high rate of interest. ^The central 
government can, without inconvenience, make advances in 
such cases, and arrange for repayment by instalments at 
suitable times. In Great Britain the Treasury acts as the 
intermediary, and makes the advances from capital, which 
is really a part of the national debt.^ Belgium also has a 
special fund for this purpose, and in Germany the fund for 
invalids — one of the assets of the Imperial treasury — has 
lent more than 10,000,000 to the Gemeinden, The conve- 
nience of thus providing local bodies with advances on 
reasonable terms is very great, while at the same time it 
enables the central government to exercise effective 
supervision over the borrowing so* conducted. 

§ 6 . Repayment of local debt has to be regulated in 
accordance with its general features. As it is generally 
incurred for objects that are useful, or at least assumed to 
, be so, the time of redemption ought to be adjusted* to the 
duration of the utility created. Some improvements are 
much more speedily exhausted than others, arfd it^cannot 
be well to have a debt charge which represents no present 
benefit. Again, local debt does not ordinarily arise from 
any pressing emergency. Its use is rather to get the work 
quickly completed, and therefore a sinking fund that will 
remove the charge within a definite number of years is 
often serviceable, since at the conclusion of the term new 

objects of outlay can be dealt with in the same way. The 

* 

^ The separation of the local debt carried out by Lord Goschen marks this 
very clearly. 
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larger bodies may prefer the issue of stSck, redeemable in 
parts or by annual sections, or even take the chance of 
further reductions of interest, and the power of conversion 
thence arising.^ The danger of this course lies in the 
possible neglect of the necessary provisions for repayment, 
and in the undue accumulation of debt. A sinking fund 
that makes repayment compulsory has decided advantages. 
A difficult question, however, arises in connexion with the 
determination of the proper period for redemption, [f it is 
very short thg immediate taxpayers suffer, while their suc- 
cessors in after years are free from the burden. When a 
longer time is fixed the pressure may fall chiefly on those 
who hold leases extending over the time, leaving the benefit 
to a reversioner who has perhaps contributed nothing to the 
payment of the charge.^ This failure in just distribution 
is, however, primarily a question of taxation. We have 
seen that local charges should be distributed on different 
grounds from those that regulate general taxation,^ and 
that the chief reasons for making this distinction are the 
predominance of the economic element in local expenditure,* 
and the necessity of taking the several interests benefited 
into account. The use of loans enables a just distribution 
to be more closely attained, since future interests come 
under liability as they are realised. But at the same time 
their service in this respect must be subordinate to their 
general working. Direct taxation of reversionary property 
may also be desirable, though this course is limited by 
serious difficulties. A still better way of reaching justice 
is to maintain a steady policy with regard to expenditure. 
By so dividing outlay as to keep it in a nearly constant 
proportion to the rateable value of the wealth liable, it is 
clear that in the great bulk of cases the partition of charges 
between holddfs of property at different times will not be 
an unjust one, though some exceptional instances may 

1 Many of the larger British towns are favourably situated for this purpose, 

2 Cp. Fawcett, Political Economy^ 62^9-31. *- 

3 Cp. Bk. iii. ch. 6, § 5. 
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occurv/ Very 
of loans will 

grievances, which would, however^also be found if taxalJon 
were employed in the same way. 

§ 7. Up to the present our attention has been chiefly 
directed to the urban and smaller rural divisions, and they 
are tio doubt the most important But the indebtedness 
of intermediate bodies, such as the English C^ounties, the 
French Departments, the Prussian and Italian Provinces, 
and on a higher scale the German and American States, 
deserves some notice. Special conditions have prevented 
the counties in the United Kingdom ‘from coming forward 
as borrowers.^ A different reason ha^ closed the loan 
market to the American States, but there are general 
causes for the smaller development of provincial borrowing. 
The works of utility for which local debt has . been incurred 
are for the most part confined to small areas, or are of 
national importance. They fall either into the hands of 
the State or into those of the commune. The duties of the 
province are such as can, generally speaking, be met out of 
revenue. ’ . 

It would, however, be going**^too far to conclude that 
there will be no expansion of this kind of public debt in the 
future.^ In relation more particularly to* transport, there is 
an opportunity for creating or purchasing railway lines 6 y 
canals of secondary importance, as in other instances there 
may be one for an extension of public forests. The German 
States show an example of the former which fl ateo found 
to a smaller extent in the French ©ep^irtments. Arterial 
drainage or reclamation of waste land might also be carried 
out in the same way, and the loans for, such objects should 
be governed by the same principles as those applicable to 
municipal debts. So much depends on the future cohrse 

^ The County Councils will probably in the future make* greater use of thfeir 
borrowing powers. . ^ ,, 

2 , It is quite possible that the ‘ intqpnediate * bodies (cp. Bk. i. ch. 7v§ 5 ) 
will grovi^ in relative importance. See Prof. Marshall’s suggestions in 
Memoranda, [c. 9528], 123-4. 


and irregular expenditure by means 
be almost certain to** cause serious practical 
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of political -movement that no prediction is posable ; but 
for finance it is suffictent to dwell oh the necessity of 
applying th^ same rigid tests to all classes of borrowing, 
and to insist on the danger of its undue use. 

§ 8. The great importance of adequate control by the 
central government has been already indicated, but h is 
desirable to again lay emphasis on the point. If ex- 
penditure and taxation cannot be safely trusted to adminis- 
trators who may be led astray by ignorance and prejudice, 
still less can tfee power of mortgaging the property of those 
under their rule. .For this reason rigid supervision is 
exercisecf in most countries. Local bodies in the United 
Kingdom can borrow only by a special legislative act, or 
after a semi-judicial inquiry by officials of the State. In 
France authorisation is in like manner needed for communal 
and departmental loans. The American State constitu- 
tions often place limits on both State and municipal 
borrowing powers, and the latter are also regulated by the 
State legislatures. The convenience, indeed the necessity, 
of some method of - the kind is obvious ; without it a ‘ 
numerical majority of the inhabitants of a district, per- 
haps possessing little monetary interest in its future con- 
dition, could burden all the holders of property and future 
residents with a load of debt. Heavy taxation soon 
brings a remedy in the impatience of the taxpayers ; but 
borrowing, is, for the time, an agreeable process whose evils 
are only perceived later 'on. Thus the creation, the 
amount, and ^he mode of repayment of debt all stand in 
need of due regulatiorr by the supreme authority of the 
State. The method employed *will^pf course vary with the 
particular circumstances, but it seems best to reduce the 
system to a set of general rules, limiting the amount 
obtained to a Certain proportion of the taxable value, ^ 
requiring definite reasons for the issue of each distinct loan, 
and providing for a sinking fund, or other effective means 
of repayment, within no very distant time. These con- 

^ Two years’ valuation is the limit in British and Irish town.?. 

3 A 
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ditions are all insisted on by the English' Lotal Govern- 
ment Board, and they seem to be' necessary for the^iro- 
tection of those concerned. A direct appeal to the central 
legislature is the proper -way of dealing with exceptional 
cases when they arise. 

T^e character and scale of the particular bodies con- 
cerned should, further, be taken into account. ^Temporary 
loans by a large city, repayable on demand or within a 
short period, must be soon met out of taxation, and they 
may be allowed under the same rules as tho^se controlling 
the taxing power. There is no need for the same constant 
cbeck as that essential in the case of small areas. 

This power of regulation and its efficient exercise show 
the real unity of all public liabilities. Whether contracted 
by the State or by local administrations, they result from 
the use of the credit obtaii^d through public property 
and the power of taxation. .Their examination, therefore, 
must be conducted on the same principles, and their effects 
must be combined to form a proper estimate of the true 
financial position of the country. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY—HISTORICAI DEVELOPMENT 


§ I. We recognised at tlie commencement of oiir inquiry 
that problems of administration and control form an in- 
tegral part of the science of finance. It is not sufficient 
to consider public revenue and expenditure with the rela- 
tion that exists between them. The constitutional guaran- 
tees for the proper application of outlay and the due and 
moderate levy of taxes, the machinery by which those pro- 
cesses are effectively carried out, and, finally, the agencieff 
by which, and the manner in which, the public accounts 
arc prepared and verified, have important effects on both 
income and outlay, which need to be studied if we 
want to understand thoroughly the nature and working of 
public economy. To the discussions of the preceding books 
we have’ to add one on 'Budgetary Legislation' in the 
widest use gf the term.^ 

So long as financial topics were regarded as a part of 
applied political economy, there was some excuse for omit- 
ting to notice matters that seemed rather to belong to the 

^ The literature for this part of the subject has received important additions 
since the last editi^i of this work. Stourm’s valuable treatise is now in its 
4th edition and is paralleled by the German work of Heckei, Das Budget, 
Mase-Dari’s Bilancio dtUo Stato^ is specially useful for Italy. A fuller recog- 
nition of the necessity for studying budgetary legislation as a part of finance is 
evidenced in the space — one-fifth of the whole treatise — allotted to it in Adam’s 
Science of Finance^ and the smaller works of Idehn and Daniels also devote 
separate sections to this topic. 
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domain of public law. But when we treat them as forming 
a distinct branch of political science, this reason loses all 
plausibility. At the same tinfle. it must be sr.id thaV^we 
are not directly concerned with constitutional or adminis- 
trative principles and details. Legal and political conditions 
are of importance only in so far as they produce financial 
effects, and need be considered only from that particular 
point of view. Their more elaborate and thorough investi- 
gation must be left to the jurist or political philosopher. 

§ 2. It is instructive to note that this side of public 
economy, though often neglected by modern writers, was 
the part of finance that first attracted the attention of 
students and practical administrators. The most important 
part of the financial system to those engaged in its working 
is the machinery by which the various state requirements 
arc duly met, while to the contributor, the authority that 
taxes him, the way in which it uses its powers, and the 
checks on its action are the really vital matters.^ 

The modes of financial regulation, like the forms of ex- 
penditure and revenue have been gradually developed in 
the progress of society. It is unnecessary to repeal: the 
account already given of the primitive stage in which 
little special regulation is requisite. The sentiment of 
the tribe, or, later on, of the ruler, is the all-sufficient autho- 
rity for outlay or contribution. Careful official organisa- 
tion and refined constitutional rules would, under such 
conditions, be as impossible as any of the other expedients 
of higher social life, e.g, the credit, or railway ^system, or 
modern constitutional government. To this earliest form 
succeeds the period in which the domain is the chief source 
of public revenue, as in the city States of Greece and Italy, 
and also in feudal Europe; and here the whole financial 
mechanism is not very different from that of any private 
economy. State or royal officers collect rent and admin- 
ister the public property placed under their care by the 

^ For the attitude in this respect of the mediaeval writers, the Germans of 
the seventeenth century, and Montesquieu, cp. Intr, ch. 2, §§ 3, 5. 
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mpthods usual at the time. Receipts are thu§ directly 
applied to meet the public wants according to the ruler^s 
discretion. ^ Along with this economic or quasi-private 
revenue may be placed the beginning of indirect taxjLtion. 
The various services rendered by the ruler afford a ground 
for indefinite exactions^ and his prerogative rights, which 
can easily be stretched beyond their due limits, are enforced 
by his servants. 

When public economy has progressed thus far, methods of 
account and control make their appearance. The Roman 
Treasury wsfe under the charge of the QujBstors, but com- 
plete unity of system did not exist, and it seems to have 
been the Censors who acted as finance ministers under the 
direction of the 3<^nate. Even in the time of the Empire 
there was a separation between the distinct treasuries of 
the State and the Princeps, though the course of movement 
was towards fusion, and the official organisation for the 
collection and control of revenue was minutely subdivided 
and graded. The method of farming out the taxes on com- 
modities and inheritances must also be regarded as a further 
mark of that incompleteness of system which was inherent 
in the ancient state economy. 

Mediawal kingdoms, and such smaller bodies as the 
free cities were likewise forced to devise means for the 
due regulation of their income and expenditure. Thus 
methods, at first rude and imperfect, were gradually im- 
proved. The English Exchequer, with its curious and 
picturesque jfbrms, was an agency of this kind, to which the 
King's debtors had to account, and his creditors to apply 
for payment.^ The Carolingian Empire had its check on 
accounts, as the rules of the Capitularies show, a system 
continued under the Capetiens, but essentially of the nature 
of a private economy.^ 

^ See the Dialogus ?£ Scaccario (attributed to Richard, Bishop qf London), 
printed by Madox in his History of the Exchequer ; also by Stubbs, Select 
Charters^ 168-248. Hall’s Antiquities of the Exchequer gives a more popular 
account of the working of the system. 

2 See Bouchard, Systime Fhtancier, 21 .sqj., ou this point. ^ 
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A striking characteristic of this stage is the rgre and in- 
frequent use of direct taxation. It only appears as 
occasional and extraordinary •resource reserved for times 
of emergency, and quite distinct in its nature from either 
the economic revenue or the dues {Auflagen) on commo- 
dities. The importance of this circumstance in the present 
connexion arises from the need of the contfibutors’ assent 
to legalise the employment of direct levies. However cut 
down and reduced in later times, it was the common law 
of the feudal State that direct taxation required the consent 
of the classes who had to pay it. 

§ 3. The growth of the monarchical power from the 
preceding condition was gradual, and is illustrated by the 
history, both of the later Roman Empire and of the several 
European countries in the 15th and i6th centuries. The 
collection of revenue came more and more to assume the 
aspect of a public function ; the ministry of finance was 
recognised as a government department, and the methods of 
control and accounting were further improved. This special 
progress is bound up with the whole course of political 
development, and can be fully explained only by reference 
to the actual historical conditions. The increase of royal 
authority, the greater cost incurred in the performance of 
public tasks, and the more frequent use of money in trans- 
actions, conjoined in giving higher importance to financial 
administration. 

One consequence of the increasing centralisation of 
government was the inclusion of such srnaKer jpublic 
economies as the cities and minor districts in the state 
organisation. The resulting absorption — total or partial — 
of their revenues had the natural effect of making the need 
for full accountability on the part of those engaged in 
collecting or expending public funds still more pressing. 
The loss of popular libertie.s, and the absence of due control 
on accounts, explain the oppression and waste that usually 
mark the financial practice of absolute governments. 
When the ^salutary check imposed by the opinion of the 
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contributors is removed, it is vain to expect the observance 
of those maxims o£ prudence embodied in the canons of 
taxation, no^ can we expect* a proper supervision of the 
many items of expenditure.^ 

The secrecy in respect to public revenue and expendi- 
ture that was formerly^so noticeable, and which has been 
dispelled by the'extension of constitutional government, had 
extremely evil effects. On the one hand, prodigality and 
injustice often escaped notice, while, as an aggravation, 
fair and legitimate taxation and expense were through 
ignorance frecfhently regarded as grievances. Publicity and 
responsibility have been proved by a lengthened experience 
to be the necessary conditions for an efficient administration 
of finance. Though every rocntiy that has any semblance 
of a settled government must possess some of the con,- 
stituents of a financial administration, and though it is 
possible as in the case of the Roman Empire to have a highly 
developed system of taxation and expenditure managed 
by an extensive official class, without any check on the 
ruler's will, yet the probability of prudent management and 
due adaptation to the special conditions is extremely small. 
Sound finance is so bound up with good government that 
one cannot be had without the other. Observance of the 
technical rules of public economy might indeed be carried 
out by a body of trained administrators under an absolute 
monarch,*^ but unless the checks provided by the full 
publication of authentic accounts and, the indirect influence 
of public^opifiidn in some shape or other are in operation, 
it seems hopeless to exptet it.^ 

§ 4. The rise of constitutional arrangements in respect 
to financial matters undoubtedly originated in England, 

1 Cp. Bk, iii. ch. 7. The condition of the French finances just before the 
Revolution affords arT admirable illustration of this statement. 

^ The case of France under ihe Aftcten Rc%nme referred to in the preceding 
note is also instructive in regard to the evils that result from concealment and 
the absence of resy^onsibilily. At present the Russian and Indian finances 
show by their contrast the advantage that publication of vouched accounts and 
the power of opinion may be, even to a subject country. _ 
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and therefore it may be said that in their present form the 
guarantees for proper administration are the result of her 
example, extensively imitated during the pas^t centyy by 
other countries. We find the prihciple that grants to the 
Crown should be voluntarily made by the Estates of the 
Realm definitely established in the 14th century, as also 
the right of inquisition into the application of the funds 
so provided.^ But the events of the 15th and i6th centuries 
practically destroyed this older system of parliamentary 
control, which had to be reconquered from the Stuarts. The 
issues of the Civil War were closely connected with the 
right of taxation, and even on the Restoration the supplies 
to Charles II. were determined by the Parliament. Votes 
for particular purposes — e,g. that for the navy — were limited 
to the amount deemed requisite in each case, though this 
restraint was in fact easily evaded. But the rudimentary 
character of financial control is very apparent during this 
period. 

The Revolution of 1688 made parliamentary supervision 
and control a reality. By the expedient of an annual 
Appropriation Act, limiting and defining the purposes of 
expenditure, and the amount to be devoted to each, it 
became impossible, without dfrectly breaking the law, to 
use the public funds in any way other than those sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. The establishment of cabinet 
government, with the inevitably" resulting dependence of 
the executive on the legislature, brought the details of 
financial management before the Lower Hetuse, which had 
already asserted its superiority to %c Upper one in respect 
to money bills.^ The annual financial statement known as 
‘ the Budget ' thus arose, and the many intricate rules as to 
the legtelativc conduct of financial business were developed 
as occasion needed. 

^ Hallam, Middle Ages^ iii. 84-86 ; Stubbs, Const History ^ ii. 543-601. 

' For the development of parliamentary taxation see (?neist, History of the 
English Constitution (2nd ed.), 388-93. 

® Hallam, Const. History, iii. 27-32. 
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The prep^ation of the materials, and the final checks on 
the accounts, were, as shall see, added subsequently, and 
will probabljf undergo furthef change, but it is here suffi- 
cient to remark that the growth of British financial legis- 
lation and control has been quite indigenous, and in full 
harmony with the genferal movement that has made the 
law of the consfitution so peculiarly flexible and capable of 
being adjusted to new conditions. Budgetary regulations 
are really a mass of laws and conventions in which the 
latter are perhaps the moie important.^ 

§ 5. Other countries have followed the example of 
England, and the rules that in her case have been left 
elastic, and supported only by the sanction of public opinion, 
have hardened into the rigid provisions of a written con- 
stitution. To find the neatest expression in strict legal 
form of the code that governs the conduct of finance at 
home, we have to refer to the legislation of France, Italy, 
and Belgium, though of course there are variations due to 
peculiarities of constitutional development. 

Historically, this remarkable result began with the revolt^ 
of the American colonies. The right of taxation was the 
actual cause of dispute,^ and the establishment of American 
independence involved the complete control of the repre- 
sentatives over the national finances, a privilege expressly 
provided for in the existing Constitution^ and hedged 
round by effective guarantees. 

In France the Constituent Assembly at once asserted 
the prinpipft that no taxes were legal except those voted 
by the delegates of the nation, but it did not extend the 

^ Dicey, Law of the Constitution^ 328-9. See^^for a fuller account of the 
actual regulations, Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution, ii. ch. 7. 

® In the colonial period there had been frequent disputes with the governors 
as to the granting of supplies and the preparing of Estimates. 

3 ‘ The Congress shall have the power to lay and collect taxes.’ Art. i, § 6. 

‘ All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives.’ 
lb, § 7. * No mon^ shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 

of appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement and account of the 
receipts and the expenditures of all public money shall be published from rime 
to time. ’ Ib. § 9. 
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control of the popular will to the equally important matter 
of expenditure. As M. Stourm h^s shown/ this task was 
reserved for the Restoration period, and indeed /t is n^urally 
later in order. The prevention of illegal exactions is a far 
more urgent work than that of securing a perfectly correct 
application of the supplies voted fof the public service, and 
it is besides much easier to deal with. The rapid growth 
of constitutional government has brought the question of 
financial control into greater notice, and the general result 
has been a fuller recognition of the essential principles 
of popular consent and administrative responsibility, as they 
have been developed in England. The very bitterness 
of the disputes on these points — specially illustrated in 
Prussia^ — proves the tendency towards their more complete 
establishment. 

The formation of a thorough system of audit and account 
is one of the latest steps in the attainment of a good 
financial organisation. In respect to it England has not 
held the same leading position. The system in use on 
/he Continent is rather PTcnch than English in its forms 
and methods, and has moreover a judicial insteaS of an 
administrative character.^ Institutions of the kind have to 
be judged by their fruits, a test which after all may be 
endured without fear by the present English methods, im- 
perfect as they may seem when abstracted from the 
particular instance in which they* are employed. "A final 
characteristic of modern finance in this department is the 
partial co-ordination of general and local incofhe qnd out- 
lay. Social and economic conditions have contributed to this 
centralising movement, by which the scattered elements of 
local finance are collected and compared with , those of the 
State. The necessity for bringing the checks of a wider 
public opinion and the restraining power of the central 
government to bear on local action is a further reason. Care- 
ful audit and strict observance of the technical conditions 

^ Le Budget y 40 sq. Stourm, op. cii. 23-5. 

Cp. Bk. vi. ch. 3, § 7, for further cxplanatiun. 
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desirable any body of accounts are now regarded as 
indispensable in the regylation of the finances of the minor 
political bodies, and their nattiral result is to be #een in a 
closer relation of central and local finance. 

§ 6. The preceding historical notice was requisite in 
order to understand the"^ actual condition of financial method 
and regulation In the civilised nations of the present day. 
Though the varieties that still exist are by no means unim- 
portant, either in themselves or as evidences of the difiTcr- 
ences in political development that have produced them, 
there is sufficient uniformity to allow of a description which 
will hold true generally, and the departures from which will 
also admit of classification and explanation. In the 
succeeding chapters these general features will be concisely 
examined. 



CHAPTER II 

THE BUDGET-— ITS PREPARATION— THE COLLECTION 
OF REVENUE 

§ I. Financial processes are necessarily recurrent ; 
from the initial steps for the provision of funds to the final 
closing of transactions certain proceedings are required that 
must be repeated on every similar occasion. We may, by 
taking an instance of each and combining them, bring 
together the several stages of a financial period, and thus 
study the operation of modern public economy^ on one 
of its most important sides. Such a study will naturally 
commence with a notice of tlje preparations for what is 
known as the Budget 

This term, first applied in England to the annual finan- 
cial statement,' has in other countries and in theoretic dis- 
cussion come to mean the financial arrangements of a given 
period, with the usual implication that they have been sub- 
mitted to the legislature for approval There is’ therefore a 
combination of the ideas of (i) a valuation of receipts and 
expenditure, or a public balance-sheet, and (2) a legislative 
act establishing and authorising certain kinds and amounts 
of expenditure and taxation.^ The convenience of the 
term as including the several steps of financial legislation 

^ Derived from the French bougette^ the bag in which the minister carried 
the papers and accounts necessary for his statement. The<lerm seems to have 
come into use about 1760. Dowell, il 139. 

For the scientific use of the term ‘ Budget see Stourm’s excellent work Le 
Budget^ 1--5. 
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and controls so great that it is in that wider sense that we 
shall use it. » 

§ 2. The first requisite in Che formation of a budget is an 
approximately correct idea of the expenditure within the 
period to be con^fdered. In order to combine efficient 
legislative control with regularity in payment for services 
and icommodities, it is necessary that this estimation shall 
take place, beforehand. Accordingly in the modern State 
we find that the several departments of administration have 
to frame wha| are known in England as their ‘ Estimates ’ 
some time previous to the opening of the budgetary period. 
The particular mechanism and division will vary in each 
country, but in all the general piocess must exist.^ 

The task of bringing together the scattered elements of 
outlay devolves on the Ministry of Finance, and the head 
of this department has in most countries an indefinite 
power of control over the expenditure. It is always open** 
to him to remonsStrate against, or at least to comment on, 
what appears to be extravagant outlay, and in the fullest 
development of this power lies a useful safeguard for 
economical administration. The control exercised by the 
Treasury in England over the spending departments, 
though often unpopular, is yet in this respect of the utmost 
walue. The necessity for giving a plausible reason for 
every new item of expense is a hindrance to new and 
unnecessary claims that keeps within limits the natural 
tendency to increase, and checks the waste so common in 
public oecoftomy. Its chief defect lies in the fact that 
it has not sufficient expert advice and accordingly offers an 
indiscriminate opposition to all expenditure, prudent or the 
reverse. But this defect, specially prominent in time of 
war, is hardly avoidable under present conditions. 

English laitfthods are probably more 'effective than those 
of other countries. In France, the system of control hardly 
exists, while in the United States the division of authority 
and the influence of the Committees of Congress hinder 
^ Stourm, cU ;ih. 3. 
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effectual supervision.^ Still, even in those couqtiies a finance 
Minister with sufficient courage andedetermination has been 
able, to exercise a salutary inftuence, as the ca^es of Sully, 
Colbert and V^illMe, as also those of Hamilton and Gallatin, 
prove. The close connexion of the siveral divisions of 
the financial system, on which we have often laid stress, is 
very clearly seen in this part of the subject. Prudent 
reduction of outlay is quite as effective as skilful adjustment 
of resources. 

Nevertheless, it is in dealing with the latter side of the 
national account that the financier’s function is supposed to 
specially consist. It lies with him to say what under the 
given circumstances will be the receipts available to meet the 
estimated expenditure, and if there be an absence of equili- 
brium to suggest the best mode of restoring it For the 
probable yield of existing taxes, and the receipts from the 
•domain in its various forms, the Minister of Finance is 
dependent on his advisers, who direct each branch, but it is 
essentially his duty to propose such alterations asjguay seieni 
groper, and the more definite his responsibility ii made, 
the better is the prospect of efficient management. The 
creation of the budget is therefore a work of administrative 
art, in which the use of proper methods will very materially 
improve the financial position, and contribute to the public 
advantage. 

§ 3. A number of questions naturally arse in respect to 
the regulation of this initial stage of action. We have 
spoken of the budget as covering the several financial 
processes of a period, but we may say that in practice this 
rather vague term means a year. The convenience of 
taking stock of the public income and expenditure, and 
the fact that ordinary outlay is usually repeated every 
year, but not oftener, as well as the recurrence of the 
principal physical and economic conditions in the same time, 
contribute to bring about this result. Even <where legisla- 
tive sanction is not annually sought,^ the accounts are 

^ Stourm, 74 ; Wilson, Congressional Govemfnent, 171-2. 

As in some of the smaller German States. 
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separately Stated f^r each year. A longer term would 
conceal thiSil m a shorter .one would .fail 

elifuinate acddental cjianggs, and the effect of special 
circumstance! 

But though the .^^yearly period is always* selected, there 
is no agreement as to. the date of its commencement. 
Various dates (January ist in France, Belgium, and Austria ; 
April rst in England, Germany, and Denmark; July ist 
in Italy, Spain, -the United States, and Canada) have been 
chosen for che opening. The reason that has determined 
the adoption of these different dates is financial convenience, 
if the English finance year coincided \vith the civil one (as 
it did up to 1854), ^he budget would have to be presented 
either long before, or some time after, the opening of the 
period ; but the former would make accurate calculation of 
•receipts and e^ipenditure almost impossible ; the latter would 
compel expenditure without Parliamentary sanction or a 
r^ourse to ‘ votes on account’ The French budget has 
generally ^ be prepared ' fourteen or fifteen months before 
the periodf of its execution,’ ^ to the detriment both of its 
accuracy and unit^! What particular date shall be* 
taken in each country can only be settled by reference 
to its legislative and administrative habits, but the 
aim of bringing preparation and execution as close as 
possible to each other should be the guide, and this 

accounts for the selection of different dates in different 

. 

nations. 

More^impotent than the particular period are the form 
in which the budget is presented and the matter to be 
contained in it. Due arrangement and classification of the 
Several chapters, or, in English phrase, ‘ the votes,’ will 
make the nature and movement of expenditure much more 
intelligible, anji also strengthen the constitutional check 
that the legislature possesses. A grouping by the several 
ministerial de|^§rtments— good so far as it goes — does 


^ Stourm, 77. TJie alteration of the French hnancial year has been often 
suggested, the discussion of the i»atter;;:by L6on Say, Fimnees aS? /a 
FranUi iu- 315-59- - 
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not suffice ; the English division into ‘ consolidated fund ’ 
and ‘ supply ’ services, with the subdivision of the latter 
into ‘Army/ ‘Navy,’ and ‘dCivil Service’ votes, not 
full enough, while the further breaking up^’into ‘votes,’ 
which may be for ‘millions’ or for ‘thousands,’ is too 
detailed, and is open to sudden changes which vitiate com- 
parison. Either is, however, superior to the separate ‘ ap- 
propriations ’ of the American system, which hinder a 
clear presentation of the annual expenses as a whole, and 
therefore make effective criticism impossible. 

Next to the proper arrangement of the many heads of 
outlay comes the question whether the total amounts, or 
merely the balances of the various expenses and receipts, 
shall be presented, or, in technical language, whether the 
budget shall be a ‘ gross ’ or a ‘ net ’ one. The latter is 
the earlier and in some re.spects the more natural method. 
In a great spending department, such as the Army, it would 
seem that any trifling gains should be treated as deduc- 
tions from the sum of expense, with which alone the nation 
is really concerned. In like manner the cost of working 
the Post Office might seem immaterial in a financial point 
of view, so long as the net gain remains unaltered, a state- 
ment that is equally true of the Inland Revenue and the 
(mstoms. There is, too, the further difficulty that with an 
extensive state domain the presentation of the gross figures 
gives, as already noticed, an exaggerated idea of both 
expenditure and income.^ The Prussian or the Indian 
budget presents a very different appearance, accorjiing as 
the gross or net items are taken into account. But this 
notwithstanding, the ‘gross ’ system is, on the whole, better, 
inasmuch as it brings all financial details under direct 
review. In the spending departments it prevents irregu- 
larities in disposing of public property, and in dealing with 
the funds so obtained ; or, at the worst, it gives opportunity 
for bringing them to light. Again, in regardeto the earning 
departments, it is well to have their cost of working care- 
^ Cp. Bk. ii. ch. 5, § 5. 
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fully watched. The expense incurred in collecting taxation 
is a form of outlay that may be much reduced by suitable 
arrangemei^ts, and the introduction of a thorough control 
over it is a decided improvement. Even in the industrial 
departments of the State a like vigilance will prove useful. 
If the English Treasufy sometimes keeps too tight a hand 
on the Post Office, its supervision removes the occasion of 
many scandals, though in such cases the recognition of 
something more* than the purely financial aspect of the 
business should, as in tne parallel instances of the Army 
and Navy, 6e secured by the concession of powers of 
remonstrance to the minister in charge of it.^ 

§ 4. Of somewhat the same cnaracter is the dispute as 
to the separation of the budget into distinct parts. In an 
undeveloped financial system the usual course was to assign 
a special receipt to meet each special charge. Thus the 
term ^ ship money ’ explains the original purpose of the 
charge, and the ‘ hereditary excise ' was designed to provide 
for the King’s expenses. As the public economy advanced, 
this separation was seen to cause inconvenient complications. 
Some accounts had surpluses, others deficits, and their 
combination into a * consolidated fund ’ supplied a remedy 
for this want of balance. Compensation and elimination 
of chance influences were better attained by the fusion. 

Recently the system of special budgets for particular 
kinds of expenditure has been somewhat widely employed, 
though it is an expedient evidently calculated to confuse 
the public tccounts, and to prevent the true situation of the 
finances being understood. The general rule of meeting 
expenditure out of income .should be openly transgressed 
only by the use *of a loan. A surplus on the ordinary 

^ It seems plain that the head of a great industrial department, such as the 
English Post Office has become, should have the same weight as the heads of 
the Army and Admiralty admittedly possess. The difficulty of applying the 
strict administrative control necessary in the case of public expenditure to 
industrial undertakings is one very weighty argument against extension of the 
state domain. The Treasury could hardly keep a Railway Department within 
bounds. 

S B 2 
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budget, with a deficit on one or more extraordin^ary ones, is 
a direct infraction of the principle that the finance accounts 
should be submitted fully, sinipSy, and in unity 

Another point of some delicacy is the determination of 
the precise items to be included in a given budget. Starting 
with the intention of giving the receipts and expenses of a 
particular year, we may either take the actual incomings 
and outgoings of the Exchequer, or we may endeavour to 
assign to the year under notice all the revenue, whenever 
received, that properly belongs to it, and charge against it 
all expenditure incurred in it, though perhaps'^not paid till 
a much later time. In the former or English method there 
is a simplicity and directness that commends itself to any 
one who realises the benefit of those qualities in finance, 
while the latter appears to have the advantage ,of giving a 
more precise account of the real result of the transactions 
of the period at the sacrifice of a good deal of delay. This 
part of the subject more fitly belongs to a later chapter, 
but here we must note the greater difficulty of estimating 
under the French system, though it again has^not much 
substantial effect.^ 

Lastly, there is the problefUi of deciding on the proper 
method of estimating the expenses and receipts of the 
approaching year. On the correctness of these estimates 
rests, in a great degree, the success of the budget, and no 
parliamentary majorities, or use of official power, cin alter 
the hard facts of finance. Sincerity and care are both 
needed for success in this operation. One v£ry natural 
course is to take the figures of the immediately preceding or 
some earlier year, generally the last for which the accounts 
were made up, as the basis. Another, method nearly as 

^ The French method of adding smaller budgets to the ordinary one is there- 
fore a violation of principle and injurious in practice. Stourm, 187. It may, 
however, be said that the Budget sur Ressources spkiales is really a statement 
of one part of local finance. But it is incomplete as regards the communes^ 
and in fact of no service a.s a mode of control. ** 

® The respective merits of the French compte dt exercice and the English 
cotupte par gestian are carefully considered by Stourm (ch. 5), who is perhaps 
too favourable to the former. 
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mechanical is to take the increases during preceding years 
and count on a like result in the future. In reality these 
facts shoultj only be regardfed as elements in the cal(?uIation. 
The revenue and expenditure of a State do not move in a 
definite course ; they are acted on by many distinct causes, 
and it is on these tha*t the financier should frame his esti- 
mates. In dealing with expenditure the statements of the 
several depaitments concerned are the starting point, but 
it may happen* that their requirements will prove more 
costly than they themselves admit, a consideration that 
shoutd not &e overlooked. Still, the results of experience 
and the great extent of the modern public economy make 
valuation easier than it was ; special emergencies apart, 
expenditure is well within the field of rational prevision.^ 
The receipts present greater variations within the ordinary 
limits, though they are not subject to the great sudden 
changes that expenditure may show. Agricultural and 
industrial prosperity or adversity will leave their mark on 
the revenue returns. The elasticity of certain taxes has 
been already noticed, and the public income as a whole is 
sometimes liable to fluctuate. The task of estimation is 
therefore a work that cannot be reduced to any automatic 
rule. The circumstances of each country, and each par- 
ticular year, have to be examined on their merits. In 
this respect the modern development of statistics has been 
a most efficient auxiliary. The financier of the present day 
has at his disposal materials that were unknown to his 
media»vaI,*or even eighteenth-century, predecessor. Popu- 
lation, banking, shipping, agricultural, and industrial statis- 
tics, together with the criticisms to which they are subjected, 
are available as aids in forming a judgment on the probable 
course of the facts material to the growth of revenue, and 
as these techntcal instruments improve we may expect even 

greater accuracy in the future. 

« 

^ The estimates of expenditure in England for the three years April i, 1889, 
to March 31, 1892, as compared with results, show an error of only ;^’i37)000 
in a total of ;$‘264,ooo,ooo, or a little over i^; per 
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§ 5. The several processes just described ate essential 
preliminaries to a due presentation of the budget for the 
consideration of the national ftepresentatives. ^ This^«^egis- 
lative examination and approval, however important or 
even vital in the modern constitutional State, is nevertheless, 
as we saw in the last chapter, a late addition to the financial 
mechanism, and therefore, before considerirtg it, we shall 
deal with the more general machinery by which the public 
revenue is brought into the Exchequer. At first the con- 
tributions in kind were deln^ered directly to the leader of 
the tribe, who also collected the economic receipts, sifch as 
they were. The State, as its organisation gradually de- 
veloped, dealt with its taxes on the private or ‘ contract ' 
system. Thus both in Greece and Rome the great mass of 
the public revenue was collected by farmers, or paid in 
directly by the dependent cities as tribute. This method, 
so characteristic of an ill-managed economy, continued in 
regard to the Roman indirect taxes to the last, and was 
revived in the absolutist monarchies of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The other mode, viz. that of appor- 
tioning taxation to the several cities or districts, is evidently 
due to the establishment of* contributions after conquest, 
and it also is an inheritance from an earlier stage. 

The use of direct taxation and the increasing power of 
the State brought the special tax officials into more prom- 
inence. At first the supervisgrs of the state ^domain 
collected whatever taxes were not let out by contract. In 
England this duty fell to the sheriff, who, however^i often 
obtained his office by purchase ; the count discharged 
the same function in the Carolingian Empire. But the 
great source of a special official organisation is found in the 
customs revenue, which was more peculiarly in the King’s 
hands. The unfortunate policy of letting out the indirect 
taxes was widely adhered to, as e,g. in France, where the 
Ferntiers ghiirmix were a power in the Statfe. The older 
system of separate and privileged districts and towns con- 
tinued to a great extent up to the end of the eighteenth 
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century, so that many public levies were apportioned 
among the contributipg groups, to be afterwards sub- 
divided bet\yeen the members of each. The farming of taxes 
and the method of apportionment are the most decisive 
marks of an imperfect fiscal system. The former puts the 
payment of taxes on *the same footing as a private debt, 
while the latter interposes a distinct authority between the 
citizen and the State. It is not necessary here to dwell on 
the grievances that the fanning out of revenue has pro- 
duced. The^Roman ‘publican^ and the French \fcrmier' 
were both proverbial instances of rapacity, and the loss to 
the revenue was only exceeded by the sufierings of the 
poorer contributors. Apportioned taxes are plainly in- 
elastic in yield, and arc generally defective in distribution. 
Both are, however, justifiable under certain conditions. 
Where tax-collectors arc easily corrupted and organisation 
is backward, farming may be the only way of making 
duties productive, and of meeting the expenses of collection. 
In like manner it is expedient to adopt the apportioned 
tax, where the statistical data for correct assessment ar^ 
wanting, or where evasion is a serious danger.^ 

The recognition of the relative use of these more 
primitive forms does not in the least show that the 
collection of revenue by public officials, for the benefit 
solely of the public powers, is not now the right one. 
Fiscal practice supports this view. Every modern govern- 
ment has customs department for that branch of 
revei>uft, wliile the internal receipts are obtained by one 
or more official agencies. In England the Inland Revenue 
Department has absorbed the several Boards that preceded 
it, but the Post Office necessaril}/ preserves a separate ex- 
istence. Three different departments collect the hVench 
internal revenffe under the heads of direct, indirect, and 
stamp duties, the public industries being also separately 
dealt with. The Prussian finance department undertakes 
the main work of revenue collectjon, but the Ministries 
^ Cp. Wagner, ii. 747. 
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of Agricultute and Public Works have the management of 
the quasi^private receipts. . / 

In all countries, however, the tax-system #must at last 
come in contact with the individual citizen, and it is very 
prudent to make this unpleasant relation as little irksome 
as possible. Hence have originated Adam Smith’s rules as 
to the * certainty ' and ‘ convenience ’ of taxation,^ as also 
the very general preference shown by administrafors for 
indirect taxation, since by it the number of persons dealt 
with is reduced to a more manageable figure. Where 
direct taxation is largely used, the local authorities or their 
officials may be utilised for the purpose of collection, but it 
appears that, on the whole, central management is more 
effective, though the same person may conveniently be the 
agent of both administrations. Simplicity and rapid action 
are not the most conspicuous qualities of ’ self-govern- 
ment,’ but they are those most needed iti the collection of 
revenue. 

§ 6. The actual process by which the fund;? find their 
.'Way from the taxpayer’s pocket to the central treasury of 
the State must depend on the economic condition of the 
society. In earlier times contributions in kind would be 
moved by the collectors to the places where they were 
needed. Taxes paid in money have to be brought to the 
public treasure-house, and stored up for future use. The 
development of credit enables the whole proceeding to be 
carried out by the agency of banks. Thus tbe old English 
Treasury has been superseded by the Bank of England, 
into which the receipts flow from the various points of col- 
lection. The French system of ‘ sub-treasuries,’ keeping 
separate accounts and transmitting their surpluses, either 
in coin or by the aid of the Bank of France, is more com- 
plicated and costly. There can be no doubt that centralisa- 
tion, not merely of the staff* but of the receipts, so easily 
accomplished by the aid of credit, is the best course. 
Backward countries must, however, make use of branch 

^ See as to these rules Bk. iii. ch. 7. 
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treasuries, and provide for the storing of coin at convenient 
points in order to reduce the expenses of its transmission 
but whatever be the treatment of the actual material of 
revenue, its combination in the public accounts into a single 
body to be dealt with at the* pleasure of the sovereign is 
one of the processes!* needful for the establishment of a 
proper budgef. 

^ The system adopted in India, where 266 district treasuries are established. 
By the uoe of bills the transmission of funds, so far froifl being an expense, is 
made to yield a slight profit. 



CHAPTER III 


THE VOTE OF THE BUDGET— CONTROL AND AUDIT 

a 

§ I. The first stage in the life-history of the budget is 
finished when the administration has laid its proposals 
before the legislature. ,It is highly desirable that the 
scheme of finance so presented should possess the several 
qualities indicated in the preceding chapter, which may be 
concisely summed upas consisting in economy, timeliness, 
intelligibility, completeness, unity, and accuracy. In other 
words, the estimates of expenditure should carefully 
framed, and kept down to the smallest amount consistent 
with efficiency ; the period dealt with should be that about 
to commence ; the arrangement and grouping of the items 
should be logical and easily followed ; the full amounts 
to be received and expended, not merely the probable 
balances, should appear ; the several sections should be 
brought together and treated as a whole ; while the 
valuations should be real, and based on the best evidence 
attainable. ** ** *. 

But though the observance of these rules will materially 
assist the deliberations of the chambers, they will not of 
themselves suffice to secure a good result. The parlia- 
mentary treatment of the budget, which apparently belongs 
to the subject of public, and especially constitutional, law 
and usage, has important financial bearings. The method 
by which expenses and taxes are voted will dften account 
for the good or bad working of a particular system, since 
the checks imposed on governmental action may either be 
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insuificient, or too severe, as, on the other hand, the legisla- 
ture may be too careless, or unduly active, in regulating 
financial matters, • 

§ 2. The consideration of the budget one of the 
principal tasks of a legislative session. It involves the 
study of a great number of detailed points which must 
occupy a good tleal of time, and in certain cases may give 
rise to ‘keen political controversy. The way in which it is 
approaciied will have something to do with the merits of 
the final result. In most countries the ministerial estimates 
arc submittecfto preliminary examination by a committee 
supposed to be specially suited for the v/ork, and this body 
reports on — in effect very often recasts — the proposals of 
the executive. The United States system goes the farthest 
in this direction by placing the initiative in the hands of 
distinct committees. Financial measures, in fact, come 
from the legislature itself, though they are partly con- 
ditioned by the requirements of the public departments. 
The necessary consequence is the loss of all unity of plan, 
and a failure in almost every year to even approach 
equilibrium.^ England is in the other extreme : the 
‘ estimates ’ and the proposed annual taxes are placed at 
once before the whole House sitting as a committee, and 
examined without any previous inquiry Ministerial 
responsibility is thereby increased, as the measures that 
make ilp the ensemble of the budget are altogether the 
work of the Cabinet, whose liability is undivided. The 
committee? of Continental countries, though, they appear 
to secure fuller deliberation, are really a screen for the 
original preparers of the financial proposals, and divide 
that liability which should be definitely fastened on the 
administration. 

^ Wilson, Cong^ssional Government^ ch. 3. 

^ M. Stourm supposes that the attendance in Committee of Supply is smaller 
than in the case o^ordinary sittings. Le Budget^ He has been followed 

by Mase-Dari {Bilando^ 112) and Adams {Finance^ 147-8). The latter 
asserts that ‘as a matter of fact none but the leaders commonly attend.’ This 
view is altogether erroneous. 
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Another peculiarity of the English system goes far to 
explain its strictness as to outlay, .yiz. the ancient rule that 
all proposals for expenditure hnust come froip theAZrown, 
i.e, at present from the Ministry. No addition can be 
made to the estimates submitted, and anything that even 
indirectly violates this rule is oppdsed to the stricter con- 
stitutional doctrine.^ AlF expenditure therefore originates 
with those who have an evident interest in keeping it 
within bounds, as they will have to prof)ose the taxation 
required to meet it. A stronger check on the natural 
tendency towards increased expenditure could hardly be 
devised, and it is at once curious and characteristic that it 
should be the result of a now depSUfted condition of 
things.^ 

The evil effect of the absence of such a rule is seen in 
the increased expenditure often proposed by the French 
Commission on the budget, and also in the Australian 
colonies, where, though the limitation exists, it is evaded.® 
It is particularly noticeable in the United States, where 
members of Congress are more interested in securing 
expenditure desired by their constituents than in main- 
taining the due balance of the national finances, and 
therefore indulge in the operation known as ‘ log-rolling, 
in which representatives agree to support each other’s 
schemes. 

§ 3. Serious constitutional disputes have arisen respect- 
ing the rights of the different chambers with respect to 
the budget, which, however, seem to have^ veiiy little 
financial importance. Usage in England has given to the 
Commons what is practically the sole power in this depart- 
ment, but in other countries the Upper House retains the 
right to reject or amend financial legislation, and the 

^ Todd, Parliamentary Government in England^ i. 690 sq. 

® ‘ This principle is commonly involved in rnediseval metaphysics as to the 
prerogative of the Crown, but it is as useful in the nineteeiith century as in the 
fourteenth, and rests on as sure a principle.* Bagehot, English Constitu- 
tiony 146. 

* Hearn, Government of England^ 378. Cp. Leroy-Beaulieu, ii. 1 13. 
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American Senate avails itself extensively of this privilege, 
chiefly in the direction of increasing the appropriations of 
‘ the House ’ for the public service. Regarded as a ques- 
tion of techmque, it would seem that if the two Houses are 
to consider the budget, the discussion should be a joint 
one, as otherwise the work of detailed examination has to 
be done twice •over, and unless there is some restraining 
rule, th^ ultimate outcome will be greater confusion and 
less cohronriity •to any settled plan. If the legislative 
authority of the second chamber must be recognised, it 
may best be Secured by confining its action to the laws 
necessary for sanctioning the budget, leaving the examina- 
tion of the separtte items to the popular chamber where 
they are first presented. 

But whether the discussion be principally conducted in 
one House or separately carried on in each, the grouping of 
the several heads to be considered deserves attention. In 
this respect the general course of progress has been towards 
greater specialisation. From the early period in which the 
supplies were voted en inasse^ to be applied at the ruleris 
will to the public services, we have come to a time in 
which the separate heads may be numbered by hundreds. 
Thus the French budget, which in 1831 had only 164 
chapters, has been steadily subdivided until that for 1890 
has come to contain 807 ; and since 1831 each chapter has 
been separately voted.^ The English Civil Service ‘votes* 
have at times reached 150, to which must-be added the 
smallei; ntoher for the army and navy. A thorough 
sifting and rearrangement, especially of the former, would 
be a great improvement.^ The votes for each civil depart- 
ment might be taken in a group, with further discussion of 
the leading items by a grand committee. No large assem- 
bly can possibly control each of the branches with effect 

1 Stourm, ^95. In the United States the separate appropriations amount to 
about two thousand. 

® In 1900 the votes were rearranged by the government, but the opposition 
at once objected to the change. 
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though its criticisms on the larger heads may be most 
useful. It is even possible that each group of votes might 
be thoroughly examined bj*a separate commitl^e, and 
afterwards discussed on general grounds in the House.^ 

From the method of separate votes or chapters, together 
with the principle of legislative control, follows the rule that 
no transfer can take place from one vote to another. A 
surplus on the votes for justice cannot be transferred to 
meet a deficit on those for education, or 'i^ice versd. More- 
over, in England each of the Civil Service votes is separate 
and cannot be transferred, while those for the army or 
navy may be used for other votes in the same department, 
subject to re-examination in the next budget. As the votes 
for these departments are few in number, and the total 
amount is usually very nearly spent, the possibilities of 
excessive outlay under this rule are not great. By a 
better arrangement the same method could, if needed, be 
applied in other departments, but rigid limitation to the 
amount voted under each head is doubtless a check on 
useless expenditure.^ A reserve fund to be employed only 
on the responsibility of the government, and to be re- 
placed in the next financial period, is perhaps a better 
arrangement, as it draws more attention to over-expendir 
ture.’^ 

§ 4. The difficulty of exact adjustment and the occasional 
necessity for meeting unexpected demands tend to impair 
that unity of Jhe budget which is one of its ^ood qualities. 
In the actual arrangement of so complicated afi oiiganisa- 
tion as that of any modern State, mistakes in calculation 
and sudden calls that no prudence could anticipate will 
from time to time occur. English usage has provided the 

^ The ‘committees^ of the American system have this advantage, but in 
their case there is no real unity. 

^ It has, however, been pointed out that this limitation may lead to extrava- 
gance by inducing a department to spend rather than surreirier surplus funds. 
The official feeling is ‘ let us use up our balance. * 

^ As in the case of the two English funds of the ‘ Treasury Chest ’ and 
‘ Civil Contingencies. * 
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agency of * supplementary estimates/ by which additional 
amounts are voted to meet the extra requirements. This 
process, which has been made more frequent by the prompt 
closing of e^ch year’s accounts and the stoppage of transfers, 
is nevertheless, axrcording to competent opinion, ‘ one of the 
greatest financial evils? ‘ To render parliamentary control 
effectual it is necessary that the House of Commons should 
have. the money transactions of the year presented to it in 
one mass and in*one account.’ A system of applying for 
frequent additional votes would completely destroy the 
single budget, or at least deprive it of any value. This 
expedient should therefore be confined within the narrowest 
limits consistent with efficiency, and such is the established 
English policy. 

In some cases, however, the amount required may exceed 
the funds at the disposal of the government or be wholly 
indefinite, as in the case of actual or threatened war, when 
the recognised expedient is a ' vote of credit,' which 
amounts to an authorisation of expenditure, and secures the 
control of Parliament, though it breaks the unity of the 
budget, but in the least dangerous way. The technical 
rules of financial management ought to be sufficiently 
flexible to meet such emergencies, and a special vote at 
once satisfies this condition, while it indicates that the pro- 
ceeding is irregular and exceptional. 

Tn ot^er countries a like restraint has not been observed. 
‘ As regularly as the annual session opens there is a 
Deficie^ncy^^Bill to be considered ’ is what we hear from the 
United States.^ The additional credits in France for the 
seven years 1879-85 came to ;^66, 200,000, or, deducting 
savings on other heads, to ;^^43 ,400,000, an average net 
excess of 200,000.^ Belgium, Prussia, and Italy, under 
the form of a qualifying budget, also transgress the normal 

^ Gladstone, quoted by Todd, Parliamentary Government^ i. 740-2. 

® Wilson, Congn^ssional Government, 159. Prof. Adams approves, though 
with hesitation, of deficiency bills as a necessity. Finance, 184-5. 

® Stourm, 369-73. His figures do not quite agree with those given by 
Leroy-Beaulieu, ii. 104. 
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bounds of additional votes. It would seem as if a Jong 
constitutional discipline were needed to secure due attention 
to this point, as well as a proper budgetary systenp- The 
unity of the budget may apparently be infringed in another 
way. It might seem that all the expenditure and revenue 
should be annually voted in order ..to preserve complete 
legislative control. In fact, however, this course is neither 
necessary nor desirable. .So long as a substantial part of 
the outlay is subject' to the discretion 'of.Pafliament^ and 
the mode of paying out the funds is under strict legal 
arrangement, there is no danger in making permanent 
provision for the greater bulk of the public "demands.^ 
Certain heads of expenditure — particularly the interest on 
debt, and the salaries of the judiciary — are best reihoved 
from the field of party disputes. , The general revenue 
system will not be annually changed, and if can be most 
conveniently fixed by permanent legislation. Such is the 
rationale of the English ' Consolidated Fund,’ into which 
by far the largest part of the revenue comes k- by virtue of 
permanent Acts, and out of^ which one-third of the annual 
expenditure is drawn by the same authority. 

This distinction between * permanent’ and * annual’ 
outlay and income is useful in more ways than one.' ■ It 
reduces the already too heavy work of voting sU^li|!l^ 
which might indeed be further reduced hy placing all 
absolutely needful expenditure on the Consolidated Fund. 
It also helps to separate the stable from the movable taxes. 
The income-tax performs, as we have more thah ince^^stated, 
a useful function in supplying unexpected demands, and 
it is therefore rightly an annual tax of varying amount 
So, too, are some of the customs, e^. the tea duty. * The 
separation between the two classes of taxes might bc even 

^ The proper mode of providing for increased naval expenditure^hasi' Ijeen a 
subject of hot debate between the two great English parties. Lord 0aSchen 
preferred the permanent method ; Sir W. Harcourt adyoGat|d the aninual one. 
So long as a consistent scheme is adopted and maintain.ed there seems to be 
really no important difference. The control of the House of Commons over 
expenditure is in either case effective, 
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more strongly emphasise^, though the positiort of the income- 
tax IS probably sufficient for the purpose. There is, besides, 
an advantage in retaining tJie greater part of the public 
expenditure under the annual scrutiny of Parliament, so 
that until an item is unquestionable, and its amount very 
definitely settled, it shotild not be transferred to the * Con- 
solidated Fund ^charges. 

For very different reason German military expendi- 
ture is voted for period Of seven ^years, and is therefore 
removed from^ annual debate, by which arrangement the 
Imperial Goveihment is relic v^ed from dependence on the 
ReieJutag, Some of the smaller German States have 
biennial or even (as in Hesse) triennial budgets, an im- 
possible system in any country with active constitutional 
life, and one which will be abandoned as the popular 
element becomes stronger. 

The permanent settlement of some sections of income 
and expenditure does not really infringe on the principle of 
unity. For England the annual financial statement — ‘the 
Budget' in the English sense? — brings together all the 
heads of expense 'and receipt, as well as the movement of 
national debt. The Consolidated Fund charges are 
definitely known, and ‘ the p^stimates ’ supply information 
as to the remaining expenditure. The votes in committee 
either of ‘supply’ or ‘ways and means ’ give the basis for 
the budgetary legislation of the year, which is in a 
sense supplementary to the existing laws, and, combined 
with th^, ihakes up ‘ the budget ’ in the wider use of the 
term.^ 

In other countries the adoption of the English system 
has led to greater formal strictness and stronger emphasis 
on ‘ the law of the Budget.’ Convention and usage have, 

^ Tihus fciie tedious process of ‘ supply,’ which used to take thirty-five working 
days of fhe session, is, in the french sense, a part of the budget. By the 
existing rules of the^ouse of Commons twenty days are set apart for supply, 
apd on the last of these .days all the votes that remain are put to the vote without 
debate. This has the effect of unduly extending discussion on the earlier a^d 
destroying it on the later votes. 

* ; 3 c 
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however, been on the whole more successful in keeping up 
a high standard than definite constitutional enactments, as 
a comparison of English with Continental finaiflce will 
amply prove. 

§ 5. The general efficiency of English management is 
largely due to a feature of its budgetary system already 
referred to — viz. that which prescribes “the closing of 
accounts at the end of each financial year. Only the 
actual money paid out is included in Vhe expenses : all 
balances on votes lapse on each 31st of March, and if 
required, must be voted afresh. Only the ^iaxes actually 
received are credited to the year, unpaid arrears going to 
the next budget. The system secures an accuracy and 
facility in dealing with the accounts which make their 
presentation soon after the close of each year a feasible 
measure. The consequence is that in his financial state- 
ment the Chancellor of the Exchequer is able to deal with 
the results of the year just closed or closing, and the pros- 
pects of the opening one. The position of 1 ;hc finances is 
distinctly known, and no need for amended returns can 
arise. 

The French method, "in which the financial year is 
invested with a kind of personality, and its arrears of 
receipt and expense come to its account at any later time, 
has an appearance of completeness, since it assigns to a 
given period all the consequences due to it. I}felays in 
collecting taxes or postponement of expenditure may affect 
the English accounts,^ but by separating to'' each year 
what is really to be attributed to it this danger is avoided. 
On the other hand, there is the fatal objection of delay. 
To make criticism valuable it must be speedy. The French 

^ Peel, for example, miscalculated the yield of the income-tax for 1842 by 
not taking into account the fact that only one half of the tax wouM cOme in 
during the financial year. Northcotc, JFtncLficial Policy^ 41. Lowe increased 
some of his surpluses by manipulating the collection 0)f the income-tax. 
More generally, there is no doubt that a surplus could be manufactured by 
].>ermanent part of the public services and throwing the additional 
cost of replacement on succeeding years. 
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budget of 1880 could hardly excite much interest in March, 
1883 — the date of th^ presentation of the final law re- 
lating to it — when the ChaiTiber was more interested in fliat 
of 1884, wtiich had been just laid before it for the first 
time. It is hopeless to expect that long past transactions 
will be carefully examuied, and therefore the adoption of a 
quick, even if fess precise, method is preferable. But even 
the su'perior accuracy of the French system is somewhat 
doubtlul. The "^arrears both of outlay and income will 
normally be about the same from one year to another, so 
that what is lost at the opening will be made up at the 
close. Besides, it must be remembered that the arrears are 
at best a small part of the total amounts.^ To gain some- 
what greater precision in the small balance of a small 
proportion, the whole mass of accounts is surrounded by 
the obscurity that lapse of time must produce. Accord- 
ingly we are not surprised to find that Germany has on this 
point followed English rather than French example. 
Italy, while adopting the English method, has supplemented 
it by a further account of the normal position of the» 
national finances.^^ 

Trofessor Adams, who has carefully investigated this 
point, makes the important suggestion that the French 
system is an imperfect attempt to realise the principle of 
accruals, which is, he remarks, used in * the best corporation 
accounting.' Instead of considering tlie mere cash receipts 
and expenditures, liabilities arc ‘balanced against assets.’ 
The various liabilities and receipts are regarded as growing 
in the course of time. This system, amongst other advan- 
tages, possesses that of allowing ‘a true statement of the 
operations of tlie period ’ to be made. It is difficult, he 
adds, ‘ to say why government accounting cannot be carried 
on successfully^ on the basis of accruals,’^ though in the 

^ In France, foi^each of the years 1883, 1884, 1885, the uncollected receipts 
were about 2^ per cent, and the unpaid expenditure ii per cent, of the total 
figures. Stourm, 123-4. 

See Mase-Dari, Bilancio^ 57-8. Fitiancc^ 206-7, 

3 - 
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case of the United States inferior discipline and the 
absence of centralisation in the administration of accounts 
may be suggested as reasons. • ^ ^ 

The real explanation lies somewhat deeper. It is to be 
found in the character of ordinary governmental finance, 
which deals solely with a running ‘revenue account that 
can be fairly represented by payments and receipts. In the 
case of an industrial company, it is necessary to show not 
merely the incomings and outgoings, but the ‘ earnings and 
expenses,’ for oij this depends the assignment of income 
between the different classes of shareholders. No such 
difficulty exists in the case of the State. Its ‘ earnings ’ are 
only tax claims, and ^ts liabilities are incurred for services 
and commodities actually used in the period. The trifling 
amount that runs from one period to the next may be 
neglected,^ and thus the superior simplicity of the cash 
account is not counterbalanced by any serious want of 
accuracy.^ 

Consideration of the different methods silggests" that 
,a development of the Italian system, providing a true 
‘ capital ’ account for state finance, might be usefully em- 
ployed in addition to the ord4nary budget statement. This 
is specially important wherever there is a large industrial 
domain. The finances of Russia and Prussia cannot be 
properly understood without such an account, which is 
also requisite for the proper interpretation of Indjtin and 
Australian finance. But this is supplemental,^ and need not 
even be annual ; a triennial or quinquennial valuitioit would 
in practice be found sufficient. 

§ 6. From the legislative methods of dealing with the 
financial condition we have now to pass to the regulations 
under which the outlay of public funds is authorised and 

^ The case given by Prof. Adams {Finance, 207), of interest for ihe three 
months ending July 31st, when the fiscal year ends on June 30th, illustrates 
this, 'the two months will run on for each year. If, e.^., the yoar for 1901-^2 gains 
at the end, it loses at the beginning. 

^ In respect to semi-sovereign States, e.g., Egypt, the method of accruals 
might be applied with advantage in order to separate the amount available for 
improvements from that assigned for creditors. 
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verified. The most admirable provisions respecting the 
preparation and vote gf the budget will be useless unless 
there is adequate machinery to secure conlfermity to the 
determinations of the legislature The mechanism by 
which the revenues are drawn from the contributors to the 
Treasury of the State ThaS been already noticed;^ it remains 
to see how the collected public income is applied to the 
propef objects. The supervision of issues in England 
originally belonged to the Exchequer, which kept a careful 
but rather clumsy system in operation. 'Vith the growth 
of expenditure and income its methods proved defective. 
The accounts were many years in arrears, and a great deal 
of the expenditure was misapplied. The final audit of 
accounts was in a still more backward condition, and large 
sums were held by the Exchequer officials, while the dif- 
ferent spending departments had unapplied balances in 
their possession. The first reforms of this evil were pre- 
pared by Burke, and carried into effect by Pitt in 1785, 
when he created the Board of Audit.^ 

Fresh abuses could not fail to arise during the long way 
period, and these in turn led to the reforms by which the 
Exchequer as a substantive institution was abolished and 
a better system of accounts adopted.® Various committees 
of inquiry disclosed further weaknesses in the machinery 
of control and audit, particularly in the influence of Par- 
liament over the testing of the accounts. The final reforms 
consisted Jn, the appointment of the Committee of Public 
Accoifnts (1862), and in the combination of Control and 
Audit in 1866 by the appointment of a Comptroller and 
Auditor-General.^ 

The system in use at present affords valuable guarantees 

^ Bk. vi. ch. 2, §§ 5, 6. 

2 Cp.* Burke’s great speech on ‘Economical Reform,’ particularly IVorks^ ii. 
81 sq. 

* Sir II. Parnt^l vigorously- attacked the methods of control existing when 
he wrote (1830). Financial Kef orm^ 

* The occasional ‘committees on finance^ became the annual Committee of 
Accounts in 1862. The Act reorganising the control and audit department is 
29 and 3 j Viet, c. 39. 
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for the legal issue and due application of the revenue that 
the earning departments bring ipto the Treasury, i.e. 
the Bank of England, where if lies to the account the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General. For every payment 
there must be the following steps : (i) a requisition by the 
Treasury to the Comptroller-Generar, having as its ground 
an Act of Parliament ; (2) a grant of credit by the Comp- 
troller-General, who is bound to satisfy himself as-^to its 
accordance with the terms of the law on the faith of which 
it is issued, and which lasts only for the current year ; (3) a 
Treasury order to the Bank to transfer the specified sum 
from the Comptroller’s account to that of the Paymaster- 
General for the particular service. There must therefore 
be the clearest legal sanction for both the object and 
amount of every grant The Bank of England is the 
sole receptacle for the collected revenue, and the Comp- 
troller-General’s order the only key that unlocks its 
coffers.^ 

In France the modes of disbursement are affected by 
the existence of the subordinate local treasuries, from which 
payments are made, and whose heads profit by the public 
funds that they hold. The responsibility for grants rests 
on the particular department requiring them and on the 
Ministry of Finance; but though a number of di.stinguished 
financiers have laboured to made the system of control 
effectual, 2 it is as yet defective in the absence any 
external preventive authority over issues. 

The Italian system has here followed the Engftsh Qne by 
requiring an authorisation from the ‘ Court of Accounts ’ 
before any payments can be made from the Treasury;^ 
and the Prussian ‘Curators of the Treasury’ discharge a 
like function in that country. 

In the United States the issues are regulated by the 

^ The Bank of England by its management of the debt and its practical 
custody of the revenue is, in a sense, a government bank, bu1l>not a state one. 
Cp. Bk. ii. ch. 4, § 2. 

Mollien, Baron Louis, and Audriffe may be mentioned. 

^ So have also Belgium and Holland. 
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auditors and comptrollers in accordance with a series of 
Acts dating from 178^, the latest of which was passed 
in 1894. The original idta that the Treasury was to 
be the sole department concerned with outlay has been 
gradually modified. Disbursing officers have been found 
necessary, and the investigation of claims has required the 
establishment bf a special court.^ 

§ /.'^'Distinct from the control over issue and quite as 
necessary is the*audit of accounts. There is little advan- 
tage in preventing unauthorised payments to departments 
if they afterwards misapply the funds received for specific 
purposes. To guard against this danger another duty has 
been placed on the Comptroller- and Auditor-General, wlio 
in this second capacity is bound to discharge the duties of 
the Board of Audit whose place he has taken, just as it 
superseded the inefficient audit of the ancient Exchequer. 
The work consists of two distinct parts — viz. (i) the verifi- 
cation of the accounts in order to see that no improper 
expenditure in the ordinary sense has been incurred, and (2) 
the appropriation audit, which inquires into the application 
of the funds and its conformity with the directions of 
Parliament. 

This latter check, first applied to the navy expenses in 
1832, was extended to the army accounts jn 1846, and 
became general in 1866.^ The Auditor-General is bound 
within*^ limited period to report to Parliament on the 
results of his inquiry, noting any irregularities that he has 
discov^recT, and as a final barrier to misappropriation the 
Committee of Public Accounts goes over the expenditure 
again in a close and critical manner. Under such con- 
ditions no great departure from the line of expenditure 
marked out by the budget can escape notice, though petty 
errors .and smairillegal payments are not unknown. The 

^ For an admirably clear account of the U. S. system see Adams, Finance^ 
193-200. See ako the articles on ‘The Control of National Expenditures,’ 
by E. 1 . Renick and N. H. Thompson. Political Scietvc Quarterly^ vi. 
248-281, and vii. 468-482. 

^ Todd, Par liar}) mtary Gover 7 t}ncnti ii. 57 
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weakest points of the system are (i) the fact that the 
Auditor-General is only an administrative oificial, and (2) 
the absence of any sufficient sanction to support the rulings 
of the auditirig bodies^who can only report to Parliament 
the outcome of their investigations and the errors that 
they have discovered. 

The United States Congress had long preceded England 
in this line by appointing in 1814 a Committee 01? Public 
Expenditure, to which other committees* for separate de- 
partments were from time to time added.’^ Owing to in- 
efficient bookkeeping and undue extension of credits the 
detection of erroneous applications of funds was not easy, 
and a good deal of entirely illegal expenditure escaped 
notice. Absence of unity in the financial administration 
showsits effects even in this apparently mechanical partof the 
system, by complicating the forms of the public accounts.^ 

The control of the finances in France is assigned to an 
independent body, the Cour des CompteSy which examines 
the accounts judicially, and also reports to the legislature 
on any infractions of the law of the budget. The former 
power was bestowed on it by Napoleon I. at its creation in 
1807; the latter was given in 1831. The two functions 
broadly correspond to the two duties of the Comptroller- 
and Auditor-General, but the French court differs in being 
a judicial body, not an administrative official, though its 
independence is perhaps less solidly guaranteed. ^ When 
combined with the internal audits of the several ministries 
and the legislative control, that the final law of Ihe budget 
gives to the assembly, it would seem that the mechanism 
of the French system is hardly susceptible of much sub- 
stantial improvement.® 

Other Continental countries have followed the French 

^ According to Adams, ‘ The House of Representatives has not seifii fit to 
continue its experiment with what perhaps may be termed a legislative auditing 
committee,^ Financcy 200. 

* Wilson, Congressional Government y 175 ; also Bolles, Financial History 
(1861-1885), 523 sq. 

* Stoum, Le Budget^ chs. 28 and 29. 
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model, but with certain useful modifications due to English 
example. The Prussian ‘ Court of Accounts ’ holds in- 
quires on the spot, and is hot limited (as in France) to the 
examination of documents submitted to it. The position 
of its President nearly resembles that of the Auditor- 
General, and its procedure is often administrative. Several 
countries give? their ‘ Courts of Account ’ a preventive control 
over ksues of money and greater latitude in dealing with 
cases. Such variations do not at all affect the general truth 
that the conditions of a proper audit have been established 
in all civilis& countries, and only require the existence of a 
sound constitutional sentiment in the legislature to make 
them effective. 

§ 8. With the verification of the public accounts and the 
establishment of their conformity to the law concludes the 
cycle of processes relating to a financial period. In this 
and the preceding chapter we have shortly noted the work- 
ing of the financial machine without entering into questions 
of constitutional law or administrative practice, and regard- 
ing simply its effect in securing the best application of 
revenue to expenditure. It but remains to again lay em- 
phasis on the fact that good finance cannot be attained 
without intelligent care on the part of the citizens. The 
rules of budgetary legislation are serviceable in keeping 
administration within limits ; but prudent expenditure, 
produt;tive and equitable taxation, and due equilibrium 
between income and outlay will only be found where 
respo*isib*Jlity is enforced by the public opinion of an active 
and enlightened community. 



CHAPTER IV 

ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL IN LOCaL FINANCE 

§ I. The characteristic features of local finance have 
already been sufficiently described/ but, owing to the 
increased importance of municipal administration and the 
greater activity of the smaller governing bodies, it is desir- 
able to consider briefly the financial mechanism most appro- 
priate for their efficient working, as well as the way in which 
actually existing systems have been developed. In this 
connexion the chief distinguishing circumstance as regards 
local government is its subordinate position. The rules of 
the budget are, so to speak,' set by the State to itself. 
Just as the sovereign can arbitrarily determine his expend- 
iture, use compulsory power for the levy of any taxes that 
he desires, and decline to pay either the principal or interest 
of the wealth he has borrowed, so is he legally rfree in 
respect to the mechanism that he employs and J;he accounts 
that he renders. Neckcr's Compte Rendu was regarded as 
an act of grace on the part of the King, and, indeed, it is 
only the gradual recognition of society as a force behind, 
and superior to, the actual government that has supported 
the constitutional rules of modern States on the subject 
of financial procedure. ^ 

It is evident that the municipality or district is in a 
different position. Its powers are, legally, tlfe result of a 
delegation, and it may be compelled by due process of law 
^ §ge 01^47.,. Bk^j. ch. 7 ; Bk . iii. ch. 6 ; Bk. v. ch. 8. 
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to account for its proceedings in regard to expenditure, 
levy of taxation, or borrowing. The preponderating weight 
of tl^e economic element imlocal government also tends to 
assimilate it^ financial mechanism to ^hat of an industrial 
company. The corporation of a city might almost be de- 
scribed as a ‘ Pavings Drainage, Water-supply, Lighting, 
Health, and Police-protection Co.' As a necessary con- 
sequeokce, there are certain general forms in v/hich the 
finance of loeal bodies will, usually speaking, be 
moulded, and certain limitations will naturally be imposed 
by the central authority. It is this side of local finance 
that is just now in most urgent need of attention. 

§ 2. In the course of historical development, we find the 
free cities of Italy and Greece brought under the centralis- 
ing power of Rome, and, in particular, we notice the 
financial restraints imposed by imperial authority.^ Ex- 
penditure and taxation were both rigidly controlled by the 
officials of the State. Feudalism presents a very different 
picture. The absence of a strong official body and the 
general disititegratiou of authority led to the comparative 
freedom of local governments from financial control. Such 
action as was taken by the King was occasional and spas- 
modic, so that the towns really developed a particular kind 
of quasi-private economy, and managed their finances as 
substantially independent corporations. Even the establish- 
ment cjf the centralised monarchies towards the close of the 
fifteenth century did not at once produce a decided change* 
It too^ a*Iong time to build up an effective administrative 
organisation, able to deal thoroughly with local privileges. 

In England the establishment of the Elizabethan Poor 
Law gave new power to the smallest local unit, the parish, 
which had the duty of maintaining highways, as also the 
support of the Church, placed on it by common law. But 
the only controlling force was the action of the Courts, 
proceeding by indictment or by the issue of particular 
writs. The town corporations were similarly placed, and 

^ Stipra^ Bk, i. ch. 7, § 4, and Bury, Student^: Roman Empire^ 440-2. 
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thus the financial arrangements were allied to fall Into 
a condition of confusion and extreme irregularity. A first 
step in reform was the great Poor Law measure of 1834, 
which gave the Poor Law Commission control over Union 
finance. Other measures, e.g, the Public Health Act 
(1875), have introduced regulation^' for the limitation of 
local debt and the presentation of-iyoper Accounts. The 
latest steps are those made by the Local Government Acts 
for England (1894) and Ireland (1898). 

The regulations of the Ancien Rigime were replaced in 
France by the Napoleonic system, with its rigorous super- 
vision of the Communes and Departments. Though some- 
what mitigated by later legislation,^ the French system is 
still one of administrative tutelage. Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal follow the same method which applies directly to 
financial administration. 

Germany (and Prussia in particular) is somewhat differ- 
ently placed. The older bureaucracy has yielded part of 
its power to the local bodies, and further development in 
this direction may be expected. 

In the United States the treatment of local government 
on its financial side is necessarily varied, owing to the 
distinct types of local institutions,^ and to the fact that each 
State has full power in dealing with its local governments. 
There is, however, a pronounced general tendency towards 
restricting the financial power of municipalities bytlegisla- 
tive regulation, to be enforced on application by the courts. 
America, like England, has only the rudiments of an ad- 
ministrative law, and has therefore to trust to judicial 
remedies. 

§ 3. The several problems of the national budget ought — 
so it would seem — to present themselves in respect to each 
local body, but it must be remembered that the work 0/ these 
small units is much more administrative than legislative, or, 
more accurately speaking, that the principle 6f the separa- 

^ Goodnow, Comparative Administrative Law, i. 27 1. 

^ .See Bryce, American Commonwealth, ch. 48; 
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tion of powers does not apply in local, as it does in central, 
government Hence, the first step of the budget — -the esti- 
mate^of expenditure and receipts for the financial period will 
be made b/a responsible subordinate official and placed 
before the members of the governing body. Such is the 
usual course in the Poor Law Unions of the United King- 
dom and the ffmaller^municipaHties. When the duties are 
more oonsiderable, and the funds handled of large amount, a 
special finance <x>mmittee ’s formed, and the estimates ot 
expenditure made by other committees consolidated by it, 
and also an Equivalent amount of revenue provided by a 
duly calculated rate. In fact, the most developed local 
budget is, so far as its establishment is concerned, some- 
what like the rather crude system of the United States.^ 
The chief reason is, of course, the just>mcntioned adminis- 
trative character of local government, but it is also due to 
its more limited field of work and the overshadowing power 
of the State. A local body has only to deal with certain 
definite lines of expenditure, and must keep its taxation 
within limits both of form and amount. Another influence 
which prevents the full development of the local budget is 
the specialisation of the funds with which it deals. The 
State can insist on unity in its budget system, but the 
locality has to present different accounts for distinct 
branches of expenditure. Its highway rate may be differ- 
ent frdtn its water rate, as a general improvement rate may 
be distinct fiom either. In England there is the further 
probai)ili^^ that separate bodies may administer different 
services. The Corporation, described above (§ i), may have 
beside it a ‘ Poor Relief Co./ and a ‘ Free Education Co./ 
in the shape of ‘ Guardians ’ and a ' School Board.’ A true 
budget could be secured only by combining these several 
head^ of expense with the parallel receipts. 

Recent legislation has done much for the United King- 
dom in the direction of greater simplicity and uniformity 
as well as in securing fuller publication of financial arrange- 
^ Supra, ch. 2, § 2, and Adams, Hnance, 1 25-9. 
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ments. The general Borough rate for towns and the Poor- 
rate (very improperly named) for counties arc the principal 
charges, and they both admif of definite statemeirt. and 
simple explanation. Thus it may be said that, when 
properly co-ordinated, local government can have its series 
of budgets, each arranged for the suitable body and pre- 
pared in correct form. c ^ 

This result is attained ih France by the regulating hand 
of the central government, and is being gfradually accom- 
plished in Great Britain. Specialisation of funds has to be 
retained in order to secure just distribution, fcut this need 
not hinder the establishment of a formal unity in the pre- 
sentation of accounts. 

The proper financial period is beyond doubt the same as 
that selected by the State. This has the immense advan- 
tage of ^permitting the combination of the national and 
local budgets for statistical and administrative purposes.^ 
It also facilitates criticism of the course of local finance, 
and calls attention to any decided change that may have 
taken place. 

§. 4. The voting of the budget, which is so important 
a matter in the national legislature, necessarily occupies 
a minor part in local finance. Assuming that expenditure 
has been properly incurred, provision must be made to 
meet it, and generally speaking, this has to be done from a 
prearranged fund. The local body that refuses to*‘levy a 
requisite rate may be forced to do so by legal penalties, 
or be superseded by administrative action, while the 
political effects that follow from a refusal of the central 
budget are wholly absent Thus this part of finance is 
apparently a piece of ordinary routine. It would never- 
theless, be dangerous to press this conclusion too far. Wise 
criticism of the local finances is most effective as a ch^ck on 
future rash expenditure, or as a hindrance to undue borrow- 

. . . • 

^ British local finance has become much more intelligible since the financial 
year has been arranged. 
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in^ When a local body has some discretion as to objects 
of imposition the budget needs more careful inspection in 
order to secure the best selection of taxes, but in any case 
it is only fhrough discussion of the accounts as a whole 
that the body of taxpayers can be brought to consider the 
financial position of -the local government in which they 
are interested 

Sin^ilar considerations apply*,to the separation of the 
items and the ^assignment of the charges peculiar to the 
period. Though not so important as in national finance, 
they should®not *be neglected. More particularly is this 
the case with regard to the division between ‘ capital ’ and 
‘ revenue/ It is so easy to place expenditure to the account 
of capital, while receipts of the same kind are treated as 
revenue, that vigilance in this respect, though unobtrusive, 
is most serviceable. This caution is more needed when 
a local government possesses large economic revenue.^ 
Here the temptation to exaggerate the receipts and to 
limit allowances for depreciation and renewals of capital 
is so great, that the accounts demand the most vigilant 
scrutiny.*-^ Perhaps the best safeguard would be the insist- 
ence on a separate capital account for each head of 
trading business, but even this coyld in practice be evaded 
by charging expenses to other heads. 

§ 5. Whatever be the safeguards that enlightened local 
opinion may provide through its examination of finance, 
there remains the absolute necessity for control and audit 
by e^jterffal authority. The most elementary step in this 
direction is that of making members of the local govern- 
ment liable for any illegal expenditure that they have 
sanctioned. This method of ‘surcharge' applied by the 
Courts or by official auditors hinders the grossest mis- 

^ Se? Bk. ii. especially ch. 2, §§ 5, 6, 18. 

^ The movement in England towards what is called ‘ municipal trading ’ 
has greatly incre'Ssed this danger. See Row-Fogo, ‘ The Statistics of Municipal 
Trading,’ Economic Journal^ xi. I2~22. 
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application of funds. It is analogous to proceedings against 
company directors or agents for fraud on shareholders or 
principals. * * 

This check is, howeVer, much increased ii efficiency when 
special provisions are ma&e as to the amount of funds to be 
raised and their application. Thus rules directing that the 
annual rate shall not exceed a certaiixamount*in the pound, 
that borrowing shall not ^ceed so many years’ valvation 
of the area charged, that expenditure for a* given purpose 
shall not exceed a specified amount, have the effect of 
tightening the control of the Court or auditor* who has to 
deal with the matter. In this respect there has been a 
decided improvement in the last twenty-five years. The 
rules prescribing and limiting local expenditure have been 
improved in form and substance, while the machinery of 
audit has* been strengthened. Though defects undoubtedly 
still exist, ^ they are being gradually removed. 

§ 6. There remains, however, the great difficulty of deal- 
ing with discretionary outlay. So far as the tasks of local 
government are assigned, the administrators may be re- 
garded as ‘ harnessed ’ — to employ Gneist*s conception — for 
the public work. It is when the element of choice comes 
in that the problem begins to be serious. If lock! govern- 
ment is to be a reality there must be opportunity given for 
ftiistakes, and these mistakes will injuriously affect the tax- 
payers concerned. If a town authority takes up the, Water- 
works, tramways, electric lighting, and telephone service of 
its district; if it, in addition, provides parks, libr&rie% and 
baths, and, further, supplies public amusements on a liberal 
scale, the financial results may not always prove satisfactory, 
and it then becomes a practical question to determine whether 
those who actively dissented from the policy in question 
should be sufferers in consequence of its failure. Mere 
rules as to audit atf quite ineffective in such a case. The 

€' 

^ The audit of the accounts of* English boroughs is unsatisfactory as it is 
conducted by elected auditory. See Report on ‘Municipal Trading’ [305, 
1900], 137-141. The Irish system is, in this respect, better. 
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01?^ adequate safeguard is a peremptory limitation of the 
sphere of local activity, coupled with such regulations as 
will provide against the mqire extreme forms of mismanage- 
ment. The fact that the loss in i^uch a case as that sug- 
gested would fall on a few is, in afsense, an aggravation of 
the evil, since it is, ia Bentham’s language, ‘concentrated.’ 
There is here* accordingly need for a special form of control, 
which^ may perhaps be called ‘ f)olitical,’ as it is to be used 
at its discretiovi by the central power, which would, after 
inquiry, readjust the burdens incurred. 

Finally, f#r local as for central finance it is essential to 
dwell on the need for intelligence and vigilant activity on 
the part of those concerned. The ratepayer must watch 
the proceedings of those who direct his affairs, and if he is 
wanting in this respect, he must blame himself, in part at 
least, for any unfortunate result. It is only by4)ressure 
diligently used by the better citizens that the finances of 
town and country districts can be kept up to a high 
standard. 
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